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General diſtribution of the whole Syntax. 


nothing more than a fit compoſition and arrangement 
of the parts of ſpeech. | 
It is divided into ſimple or regular, and figurative 
eee . or Irregular. es | 

The regular is that which follows the natural order, and reſem- 
bles greatly the manner of ſpeaking in vulgar languages. 

The irregular or figurative is that which recedes from this com- 
mon uſage, in order to follow ſome particular turns and forms of 
ſpeaking; which have been ſtudied by authors, for the ſake of 
conciſeneſs and elegance. TR N 

Conſtruction is divided into two ſorts, one of concord, and the 
other of government. | 
The ſyntax of concord is when the parts agree among themſelves 
in ſome thing, and is of four ſorts, 

1. That of the ſubſtantive with the adjective; deus ſanctus. 

2. That of the relative with the antecedent ; deus gui ef. 

3. That of the nominative with the verb; ego amo. 

And theſe concords onght to be attentively conſidered in dif- 

courſe ; for there is no adjective that hath not its ſubſtantive, nor 
relative that hath not its antecedent, nor verb that hath not its no- 
minative; either expreſſed or underſtood. 

4. To theſe three concords we add another; which is that of 
the accuſative with the infinitive ; me amare : ſupplicem efſe victori. 

But in. Greekiſh phraſes, the nominative is frequently joined to 
the infinitive, | : | 35 

The ſyntax of government is when one part of ſpeech governs 
another: which is done, either according to the force of fome 
prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood, or according to the property 
and nature of each caſe. 

„ 22 of itſelf always denotes the poſſeſſor, or that one 
thing is ſaid of another, as /iber Petri, Peter's book: vulnus Achillis; 
the wound of Achilles, whether it be taken actively for the wound 
which he made, or paſſively for that which he received. Where- 
fore this caſe is always governed by another ſubſtantive, though 
frequently underſtood ; which has occaſioned a multitude of falſe or 


uſeleſs rules, as hereafter we ſhall make appear. We are only to 
Vor. II. B obſerve 


$-=F ONS TRUCTION, by the Greeks called ſyntax; js 
f - 
7 
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obſerve that in Greekiſh phraſes, this caſe may be governed allo 

by the prepoſition ix. Plenus vini (ſubaud. is) as in French we ſay, 

plein de vin. : : | 
2. The dative always denotes that to which the thing or action 


v2fers. For which reaſon there is neither noun nor verb to which it 


may not be joined in this ſenſe, Afinis regi ; communis omnibus; 
eſt mihi ; peto tibi, fibi ſapit. Sometimes there are even two da- 
tives; do tibi pignori, &c. | g 


3. The accuſative either denotes the ſubject into which the | 


action of the verb paſſeth, amat patrem ; or agrees with the infi- 
nitive, as above, No. 4. or is governed by ſome prepoſition ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, as after the verbs of teaching, moving, in 
the queſtions of time and meaſure, and others. Neither is there 
= an accuſative which does not depend on one of theſe three 
things. | | i . 
| * The ablative, according to Sanctius, ought rather to be 
called the caſe of the prepoſition, becauſe it is always governed by 
a prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood, as we ſhall demonſtrate in 
the queſtions vB1, QUA, and ux DE, in the comparatives, in the 
verbs paſſive and others, and alſo in the ablatives which are called 
abſolute. NN 
| . As to the vocative, it is never governed by any thing, but 
_ ſignifies the perſon to whom we ſpeak, or with whom we 
converſe ; for which reaſon it agrees ſometimes with the verb in 
the ſecond perſon, as Domi ne, miſerere mei. 
Theſe fundamental rules, being ſhort and eaſy, may without 
any difficulty be retained, and give us a general idea of the whole 
ſyntax, which may likewiſe ſerve for all languages, in which the 
diſtinction of theſe ſix caſes is in ſome meaſure neceſſary, And 
this alone is almoſt ſufficient for an introduction to thoſe who begin 
with the reading of Latin books, or with a tranſlation, provided 
care be taken to ground them thoroughly therein, according to 
the explication we propoſe to give in the particular rules, wherein 
we ſhall conform as much as poſſible to the order abovementioned, 
T only beg of the reader to remember what has been often mentioned, 
that the ſmaller type is not intended for children; and therefore this ſyn- 
tax may be confidered as very ſhort in regard to them, fince it contains 
only 36 rules that are eaſy to remain: and as very copious in regard to 
perſons of riper age, becauſe it points out not only the things themſelves, 
but likewiſe the reaſons on which each is founded. 
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E + Of the adjeQive and ſubſtantive. 


* The adjettive muſt always be made to agree in gen- 
der, number, and caſe, with its ſubſtantive, 
I EXAMPLES. 


HE AvpjzcTrve, whether noun, pronoun, or 
participle, hath always it's ſubſtantive expreſſed 

or underſtood, with which it agrees in gender, num- 

ber and caſe, as vir bonus, a good man. Ille Philsſo- 
phus, that philoſopher. Parva ſæpe ſcintilla contemta 
magnum excitat incendium, a {mall ſpark neglected of- 
tentimes ſtirs up a great fire. Amicus certus in re in- 
certd cernitur, a true friend is known in adverſity, 
Stellz inerrantes, the fixed ſtars. 


ANNOTATION. 


Sometimes the ſubſtantive is underſtood. - Paucis te wolo (ſupple 
verbis) I want to ſpeak a word to you. Brevi veniet (ſupple tem- 
pore, ) he'll come quickly. Trifte lupus ſtabulis, Virg. Ecl. 3. 
(ſupple negotium, thing, ) the wolf is a vexatious thing to the ſheep- 
ford. For the word negotium was antiently taken for res. See the 
figure of ellipſis at the end of the remarks after ſyntax. | 

When the adjective is put with two ſubſtantives, it ſhould natu- 
rally agree with that which is the principal: as Semiramis puer credita 
eft, juſt. Puteoli Dicearchia dicti. Porcus famina natus. 2 

And yet the adjective frequently agrees with the latter. Gens 
— Veneti appellati, Liv. Non omnis error ſtultitia dicenda et, 

ie. 
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4 NEW METHOD. Book V. 
wn Numquam eque ac modò paupertas mihi onus viſum eſt & miſerum 
& grave, Ter. Lud; fuere Megalgſta appellata, Liv. | 
The ſame ſubſtantive may admit of different adjectives ; Ut neque 
privatam rem maritimam, neque publicam gerere peſſimus, Cic. Ad 
malam domeſticam diſciplinam acceſſerunt etiam pott, Id. Sequitur 
ut de una reliqua parte honeſtatis dicendum fit. 5 | 
As for the adjectives gaalis, quantus, and ſuch like, ſee the an- 
notation to the next rule. . ; 


Ru LE II. 


Of the relative and antecedent. | 
The relative qui, que, quod, generally agrees in 
gender and number with the antecedent. -. 
EXAMPLES. | 
The relative qui, quæ, quod, ought generally to be 
conſidered as between two caſes of the ſame ſubſtan- 
tive expreſſed or underſtood. And then it agrees 
with the antecedent in gender and number, and with 
the word that follows alſo in caſe, as with its ſubſtantive 
by the preceding rule. Bellum tantum, quo bello omnes 
premebantur, Pompeins confecit, Cic. Pompey put an 
end to this war, which was burdenſome to the ſeveral 
nations. Ultra eum locum, quo in loco Germani conſe- 
derant, Cæſar; beyond that place where the Germans 
were encamped. 'Non deject te ex loco, quem in locum 
prohibui ne venires, Cic. I did not turn you out of a 
place, which I hindered you from coming into. Di- 
em inſtare, quo die frumentum militibus metirt oporteret, 
Cæſ. that the day was drawing near, on which the 
corn was to be meaſured out to the ſoldiers. 


ANNOTATION. 


Cæſar ſeems to have particularly affected this manner of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf, becauſe he was fond of perſpicuity; and we ought 
always to imitate him when there is any danger of ambiguity. 
Leodamantem Cleophili diſcipulum, qui Cleophilus, &c. Apul, If he 
had not repeated 9 Cleaphilus, the qui might have referred to 
Leodamas as well as to Cleophilus. 


The following caſe underſtood, 

Except on this account we generally leave out the following 
caſe, becauſe it is ſufficiently exprefſed by the relative itſelf, 
which always ſupplies its place and repreſents it, as: cogno/ces 
ex iis litteris, quas liberto tuo dedi, Cic. inſtead of ex litteris, qua- 
litteras, you will know by the letters which I gave your freed- 
= "© 4 man. 
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Or SynTax. _ 5 


man. Odi ſapitntem gui fibi non ſapit; as if it were qui ſapiens, 


&c. I hate the wiſe man who is not wiſe for himſelf,” and a great 
many others. ES: 
The preceding caſe underſtood. 


Sometimes we underſtand the antecedent likewiſe, and this in a 


_ twofold manner. | 


Eirner BY PUTTING the ſubſtantive. after the relative, and 
of courſe in the ſame caſe as this relative, according. to what 
we have above obſerved, as nemini credo, qui dives blanditur pau- 
geri, inſtead of nemini diviti, gui dives, c. | 

And thus we account for theſe elegant turns of expreſſion ; populo 
ut placerent, quas Leihe, fabulas, Ter. for ut fabulæ quas fabulas 
fecifſet, & e. Quibus de rebus ad me ſcri piſti, quoniam ipſe venio, co- 
ram videbimus, Cic. Illi ſcripta quibus comædia priſca wiris e, 
Hor. Quas credis effe has, non ſunt vere nuptiæ. Ter. for hæ nuptiæ 
non ſunt veræ; quas has nuptias credis eſe veras, ſays Sanctius. 
Duam ille triplicem putavit efſe rationem, in quinque partes diſtribui 


debere reperitur, Cic. And ſuch like forms of ſpeaking, which be- 


come {till more clear and more elegant, by adding a demonſtra- 


tive pronoun to the ſecond member; as Quam gui/que norit artem, 
in hac ſe exerceat, Cic. Ad Cæſarem quam miſs epiſtolam, ejus exem- 
plum fugit me tum tibi mittere, Id. | e 
Ox BY PUTTING the ſubſtantive before the relative, but in ſuch 
a manner as it ſhall ſupply only the place of the following word, on 
which account it agrees therewith in caſe ; but this is ſeldom uſed 
except by poets, as Urbem quam ſtatuo weſtra eſt, Virg. for ea urbs, 
guam urbem ſtatuo, &c. Hunuchum quem dediſti nobis, quas turbas de- 
dit, Ter. for ille eunuchus, quem eunuchum dediſti nobis, &c. Nau- 
createm quem canvenire volui, in navi non erat, Plaut. Which has 


puzzled a great many commentators. 


And it js by this rule we are to explain a great many difficult 
paſſages, as that of the Adelphi. Si 7d te mordet, ſumtum filii quem 
Faciunt, For id ſuppoſeth negotium, and is there for ſumtus e that 
is, Si id negotium te mordet, nempe ſumtus, quam ſumtum ſilii faciunt.. 


Where we ſee likewiſe that there is an appoſition underſtood of 24 


negotium with /umtus. 


The preceding and the following caſe both underſtood. 

It oftentimes happens that there is no ſubſtantive put either be- 
fore or after the relative ; though it muſt always be underſtood, both 
as antecedent and ſubſequent E, gui nec ſpernit : ſunt quos juvat 


 gollegiſſe, Hor. inſtead of ſaying homo eff, qui homo non ſpernit : ſunt 


homines guos homines juvat, &c. Sunt quibus in ſatyra videor nimis 
acer, Id. for ſunt homines, quibus hominibus, &c. 

; | —— En dextra fideſque, 

Quem ſecum patrios aiunt portare penates, En. 4. 
that is to ſay, Ex dextra fid;/que hominis, quem hominem aiunt, &C. 
Scribo ad vos cùm habeo qui ferat, &c. Cic. Qualis et natura 
moulis, qui cognoſcerent miſit, Cæſ. and the like. | 
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The relative betwixt two nouns of different genders. 


When we ſaid that the relative was conſidered as betwixt two 
caſes of the ſame noun, this is to be underſtood in the natural con- 
ſtruction, for in the figurative the contrary ſometimes happeneth. 

Thus becauſe when the relative is followed by a ſubſtantive dif- 
fering in gender or number from the antecedent, the relative may 
agree with either the one or the other, whether one of them be a 
proper name or not ; if it agrees with the former, it ſhall follow 
the analogy of the Latin conſtruction, and be placed as it were 
between the two caſes of the ſame noun ; as Propius à terra Jovis 

fella fertur, (que Jovis ſtella) Phatthon dicitur, Cic. and in like 
manner, Nacti portum qui appellatur Nymphaum, Cæſ. Herculi ſacri- 
Hcium fecit in loco, quem Pyram appellant, Liv. Darius ad eum lo- 
cum, quem Amanicas Pylas vocant pervenit, Curt. Tum etiam elo- 
_m conſtat fuiſſe Scipionem Naficam, qui eft C orculum appellatus, 

Ic. 

But if it agrees with the latter, which ſeems more elegant and 
more uſual, it ſhall follow the Greek conſtruction, and then it will 
not be placed between the two caſes of the ſame noun ; as Animal 

 providum & ſagax quem vocamus hominem, Cic. Pompeius, quod im- 
perii Romani decus & ornamentum fuit, Id. Quamobrem, hoc quidem 
conſtat ut opinor, bonis inter bonos quaſe neceſſariam benevolentiam eſſe, 
gui eſt amicitiæ fons @ naturd conſtitutus, Id. Ad eum locum que ap- 
pellatur Phar/al:a, applicuit, Cæſ. Globus quem in templo hoc medium 
vides, que terra dicitur, Cic. Concilia catuſque hominum jure ſociati, 
gue civitates appellantur, Id. Carcer ille gui eft @ Dionyfio wm Sy- 
racuſis, gue Latumiæ wocantur,. Id. Gladiatores, quam fibi ille ma- 
ximam manum fore putavit in poteftate weſtra continebuntur, Id. 
Which ſhould be conſidered as an helleniſm, whereof we ſhall treat 

- at the end of the figures. 


The relative agreeing with a gender or number un- 
derſtood. 


Sometimes we make the relative agree with a gender or a num- 
ber underſtood, and not with the antecedent expreſſed. Dares ut 
catenis fatale monſtrum, que generofias perire quærens, &c. Hor. 
Where the relative guæ is in the feminine, becauſe it refers to 
Cleopatra of whom he is ſpeaking, and not to the gender of 
monſtrum, which is neuter. Si tempus eſt ullum j ure hominis necandi, 
que multa ſunt, Cic. where he makes the reference to empora. Soli 
wirtute præditi, quod eſt proprium divitiarum, contenti ſunt. Cic. 

And ſometimes it agrees even with the ſubſtantive derived from 
the ſenſe of the preceding period, Inter alia prodigia etiam carne 
[cy imbrem, &c. Liv, See the figure Syllepũs in the re- 
marks. g | 


of 
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Of thoſe nouns which are called relatives of quantity or 


quality. 
"9 | Tantus, quantus ; talis, gualis; tot, quot, have only a. relation 
1 in the ſenſe, the ſame as pater and filius; and therefore are mere 


adjectives, which belong rather to the preceding rule than to this. 
Vet theſe nouns ſometimes follow the nature of the rela- 

tive, and therefore conform likewiſe to the conſtruction thereof. 

As In hoc autem maximo crudeliſimoque bello, quale bellum nulla un- 

quam barbaria cum ſua gente geſſit, quo in bello lex hac fuit à Lentulo 

conſtituta, Cic. Catil. 3. where quale bellum is the ſame as if he had 

1 ſaid guod tale bellum; and is the ſame conſtruction as if he had af- 

2 terwards ſaid guo in bello, repeating the antecedent in both places, 

accòrding to what hath been already obſerved. 

Except in this caſe, theſe nouns follow fimply the nature of the 
other adjectives, agreeing with their ſubſtantive, which is generally 
that which followeth, as Dixi de te quæ potui tantã contentione, quan- 
tum eſt forum, tanto clamore conſenſuque populi ut, &c. 

Though Horace ſometimes, in imitation of the Greeks, makes 
it agree with the antecedent, 

Sed incitat me pettus, & nammæ putres 
175 Equina quales ubera, Epod. Od. 8. 
inſtead of gualia ſunt ubera eguina. And there is no doubt, adds 
Voſſius, but he might have alſo ſaid with propriety Mammæ quante 
ubera eguina. However this is not to be imitated. 


RLE III. 
Of the caſe which the verb requires before it. ; 
1. Every verb hath a nominative caſe before it. 
2. Except it be of the infinitrve mood, and then 
it is preceded by an accuſative. 


. 
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EXAMPLE S. 


1. Every verb of a finite mood, requireth before it 
a nominative of the ſame number as itſelf, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood. Petrus fes, Peter weepeth. 
Tu doces, nos diſcimus, thou teacheſt, we learn. Ob- 
ſequium amicos, veritas 6dium parit, Ter. compliance 
begets friends, and truth enemies. Non te hoe pudet ? 
are not you aſhamed of this? and in all thefe examples 
the nominative is expreſſed. 5 | 
But when we ſay: legit, he reads: audimus, we 


hear: aiunt; ferunt, it is ſaid, or they ſay: pluit, it 
Ng: B 4 rains: 
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rains: the nominative is underſtood ; namely, ille, 
nos, homines, and pluvia, or celum, or Deus. 
Oftentimes an infinitive or a whole period ſup- 
plieth the place of the nominative. Scire tuum nibil 
eft, your knowledge is nothing. JIngenuas didi- 
ciſe artes emillit mores, Ovid. to learn the liberal 
arts, poliſhes the manners. Deprebendi miſerum eſt, 
it is a ſad thing to be caught. Do#o et erudito homint 
vivere eft cogitare, Cic. to think is the life of a man of 
learning. . | 
HET ANNOTATION. EM 
In the firſt and ſecond perſon they do not generally expreſs the 
nominative except it be to denote ſome difference of action or affec- 
tion. Tu ludis, ego ſtudeo. Tu nidum ſervas, ego laudo ruris amani 
rives, Hor, Or to ſignify ſome emphaſis or particular force. 
Tu audes iſta loqui ? Cantando tu illum ? ſupple, wicifti, Virg. Be- 
cauſe it is always eaſy to underſtand it, as there can be no other 
than ego and #w, | 
Or TRE INFINITIVE, 


2. The infinitive requireth before it an accuſative, 
which is reſolved by quod, ut, ne, or quin, and generally _ 
rendered by the particle that. Scio Petrum flere, id eſt, 
guod Petrus flet, I know that Peter weeps. Yolo vos 
bene ſperare et confidere, i. e. ut bene ſperetis and confidatis, 
I am willing that you ſhould hope and confide. Pro- 
hibuerunt eum exire, i. e. ne exiret, they hindered 
him from going out. Non dibitat Chriſtum id di- 
x3//e, i. e. quin dixerit ; he does not doubt that Chriſt 
ſaid this. | | 

| ANNOTATION, 


N | : 

1. When a verb is in the infinitive after another verb, it is ge- 
nerally the ſame conſtruction as this here, becauſe we muſt under- 
ſtand 1ts accuſative, and particularly one or other of theſe pro- 
nouns, me, /e, illum : ſtatui proſiciſci, for me proficiſei : negat velle, 
for /e velle :- which appears plainly from the antients having often 
uſed it thus. Hic wocem loguentis me audire viſus ſum, Plaut. Due 
Seſe opiavit parere hic divitias, Ter. Omnes homines qui ſeſe præſtare 
ſtudent ceteris animantibus, Sal, mn Es. 

2. In Greek the infinitive may agree with the nominative, 
which the Latins have ſometimes imitated, as Ovid, Seu pius Aneas 
eripuifſe ferunt, for pium Æneam. And the like. 

3. There are ſome who intirely reje& the quod by which we re- 
ſolve the accuſative before the infinitive, inſiſting that it ought ne- 

7 {> „ ep of ver 
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ver to be put for the Greek: zn. But we ſhall take farther notice of 


this, in the remarks, and in the chapter of adverbs. 


4. The particle a is uſed only after verbs of aſking, fearing, 
commanding, or thoſe which expreſs deſire and affection: as jubeo, 
wolo, curo, laboro ; or which fignify ſome event, as fit, evenit, con- 
ringit, c. 8 | | 


OBSERVATIONS IN REGARD TO THE NEXT RULE. 


We ſee naturally enough that two ſingulars are 
equivalent to a plural, and therefore that two ſubſtan- 
tives in the ſingular require the adjective, or the noun 
which is joined to them by appoſition, in the plural ; 
as 7ilius & Ofavius imperatöres fortiſſimi, Julius and 
Oftavius, moſt valiant emperors. Remus et Romulus 
fratres, Remus and Romulus, brothers. Hence the 
verb muſt be put in the plural after two nominatives 
ſingular. Zcclifie duo fy'dera Auguſtinus & Hieronymus 
b#reſes debellirunt, Saint Auſtin and St. Jerome, two 
ſtars of the church, overthrew hereſies. 

But if the two ſingulars are of different genders, or 
of different perſon, then you are to obſerve the follow- 
ing rule. | 


Rl E IV. 
Of the difference of genders and perſons. 


1. When ſulhſtantives of different genders or per- 
ſons are joined, the nobleſt is to be preferred to 
that which is leaſt fo. 5 


2. But thy reference 1s often made to the latter 
ſubſtantive ; or things without life have the 


adjeftive in the neuter, 


EXAMPLES. 

1. When two ſubſtantives of different genders or 
different perſons meet, then the adjective or the relative 
being in the plural, agrees with the nobleſt gender, 
and the verb (being allo in the plural) agrees with the 
nobleſt perſon. | | 

The firſt perſon is more noble than the ſecond, and 
the ſecond than the third. Ego, t4que ſumus Chriſtiant, 
you and I are Chriſtians, Tu paterque vultis, you and 

your father are willing. I 
„ The 
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The maſculine is more noble than the other two 
genders. Tu, ſorörque boni eftis, (ſpeaking of a boy) 
you and your ſiſter are good. Pater & mater moͤrtui, 
Ter. my father and mother are dead. Decem ingenut 
decemque virgines ad id ſacrificium adbibiti, Liv. they 
pitched upon ten free born youths, and on ten young 
maids to perform this ſacrifice. | if 

But if there happens to be a difference in the ſub- 
ſtantives, in regard to the number, ſtill the adjective 
muſt be made to agree with the'nobleſt gender, putting 
it always in the plural; as Sſcepiſti onus grave Athe- 
narum & Cratippi, ad quos cùm profefus fis, &c. Cic. 
you undertook great matters in going to Athens, and 
under the care of the philoſopher Cratippus, 

2. Oftentimes the reference is made to the latter 
ſubſtantive, either in regard to the verb, or to the ad- 
jective, or to the gender, or to the number, or even 
to the perſon; as Ego & Cicero mens flagitabit, Cic. 
my ſon Cicero and I will aſk. Senatus & C. Fabricius 
perfugam Pyrrho dedit, Cic. The ſenate and Fabri- 
cius delivered up the traitor into the hands of Pyr- 
rhus. Utrim vos an Carthaginenſes principes orbis ter- 
rarum videantur, Liv. whether you or the Carthagi- 
nians appear maſters of the world. Legatos, ſorti/que 
expefrandas, Liv. that it was proper to wait for the 
return of the ambaſſadors, and the anſwer of the ora- 
cle. Toti fit provincie cognitum, tibi omnium quibus 
præſis, ſaliitem, liberos, famam, fortinas eſſe chariſſimas, 
Cic. let it be known over the whole province that the 
lives, the children, the honour, and property of thoſe 
over whom you preſide, are moſt dear to you. S6ciis 
E rege recepto, Virg. having gecovered our comrades 
and our king. | „ De 

When the ſubſtantiyes are things without life, the 
adjective is frequently put in the neuter, unleſs we 
chuſe to make it agree with the latter, in the manner 
as above; as Divitiæ, decus, & glöria in öculis ſita 
ſunt ; Sal. riches, honour, and glory, are things ex- 
poſed to public view. | | 

Sometimes however inanimate things conform to 
the general rule, of referring to the nobleſt gender. 

Agros 
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Aeros villaſque intäctos ſinebat, Tac. he ſpared the lands 

and houſes. Es | 
ANNOTATION. 

Whether the feminine ought to be preferred to the neuter. 


Here a queſtion ariſes, whether the feminine, ſuppoſing it be not 
the laſt, ought to be preferred to the neuter gender, juſt as the maſ- 


culine is generally preferred to the other two. Grammarians are 


divided upon this point. Linacer and Alvarez ſay not, and that 
we ought to prefer the neuter to the feminine. Voſlius is of the 
ſame way of thinking in his leſſer grammar, though he has eſta- 
bliſhed the contrary in his larger work de Arte Grammatica, when 
he treats of conſtruction. - | 

The ſureſt way of proceeding in this matter, is to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt things animate and inanimate. For in things animate, 
one would think that we ought rather to follow the feminine, and 
to ſay for inſtance, Uzxor & mancipium ſalvæ : ancilla et jumenta 
repertæ, according to the opinion of Voſſius. Though as La 
and Alvarez obſerve, it is oftentimes more proper to make uſe of a 
periphraſis, and to ſay for example, Lucretia caſtiſſima fuit, gud 
wvirtute ejus etiam mancipium floruit, and not Lucretia & ejus manci- 
pium fuerunt caſte. 3 3 
In regard to things inanimate, eee ſpeaking, the adjective 
ought either to agree with the latter ſubſtantive, or to be put 
in the neuter gender. Vet it would not be an error to do other- 
wiſe, and to prefer the feminine to the neuter, fince in Lucretius 
we find, Leges et plebissſcita coactæ, as Priſcian himſelf acknow- 
ledges. Cicero likewiſe at the end of his 2d book de Nat. Quid de 


wvitibus olivetiſque dicam, quarum uberrimi fructus, &c. 


Of the reaſon of theſe governments, with ſome particular 
remarks on the conſtruction of inanimate things. 


The reaſon of theſe governments depends on the knowledge of 
the figures, of which we ſhall treat hereafter. | ; 
When the verb or the adjective is put in the plural, it is com- 
monly a ſyllepſis, where the conſtruction is regulated by the ſenſe, 
and not by the words. If we refer to the latter only, it is a zeug- 
ma. But if we put it in the neuter, it is an ellipfis, becauſe we 


underſtand NRO IA, things, Thus, Decus & gloria in oculis ſita 


Jant, Sal, that is, ſunt negotia fita, are things expoſed to public 
view, 

And this figure may, alſo take place, when only one of the things 
is inanimate, Delectabatur cereo funali & tibicine, guæ privatus 
fabi ſumpſerat, Cic. Though we may expreſs it otherwiſe, by re- 
ferring it to the nobleſt gender. As 

Jane, fac æternos pacem, paciſque miniſtros. 

Propter jummam & doctoris autoritatem & urbis, quorum alter te 
Scientia augere poteſt, altera exemplis. Cic. - 

But they uſed this conſtruction alſo, in ſpeaking of the paſſions 


and movements of the ſoul ; as Labor et voluptas diſſimillima, 3 
Lira 
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Tra et avaritia imperio potentiora, Id. Huic ab adoleſcentia bella in- 
teſtina, cades, rapinæ, diſcordia civilis, grata fuere, Sal. in Catil. 
And ſometimes in the conſtruction of animate things, as in So- 


linus, Polypus & chameleon glabra ſunt. In Lucret. book 3. Sic 


anima atque animus, quamwvis integra, recens in corpus eunt. And in 
Livy, Gens cui natura corpora animoſque magis magna quam firma de- 
dit. And ſometimes even in referring to a thing that includes a 


' maſculine and a neuter, they are made to agree with the 'neuter, 


as Ibi capta armatorum duo millia quadringenti, Liv. And what is 
moſt extraordinary, is their doing it even when the maſculine is 
neareſt, as Tria millia guadringenti cæſa, Liv. 


Whether we ought always to name ourſelves the firſt in 
Latin, and in what manner we ought to do it in French, 


In Latin we ought always to follow the order and dignity of the 


| perſons in ſpeaking, ſo that we ſhould ſay ego et tu, and not ww 


& ego, Vet there are examples of the contrary, for Livy hath, 
pater & ego fratreſque mei, pro vobis arma tulimus, lib. 7. Dec. 4. 
Which ſhews that Nebriſſenſis had not ſuch mighty reaſon for 


finding fault with this phraſe of ſcripture, Pater tuus & ego dolentes 


guærebamus te, Luc. 2. 8 ; ; 
But in French it would be uncivil to do fo, or to ſay moi £7 


vous, I and you; for we ought always to ſay vous & moi, 
you and I; % & moi, he and I; the natural modeſty of 
this language not permitting the French to name themſelves the 
firſt. Hence nobody will do it even in Latin, or ſay for inſtance, 
ego tizque, for fear of appearing uncivil. And it is true that in 
prudence we ought to avoid it, if we foreſee that perſons de- 
ſerving of reſpec are likely to be offended at it, though there is 
no reaſon. | . 

This ſhould be extended even to the titles and ſuperſcriptions of 
letters, where the cuſtom of the Romans was, that he who ſpoke, 
always placed himſelf the firſt, though he was equal or even infe- 
rior in ſtation. Curius Ciceroni, S. D. Cicero Cæſari imperatori, 
S. D. &c. Which Budeus, Eraſmus, and other literati of the laſt 
century were not afraid to imitate, in writing even to princes, ſo- 
vereigns, and crowned heads. : SEES 


RU LE V. 
Of verbs that have the ſame caſe after as before them. 

1. Every verb that denotes the union or con- 
nexion of words, hath the fame caſe before as 
after it, as Deus eſt eternus. 

2. Scit nos eſſe malas. 

3. Licet eſſe bonis, licet eſſe honos. 

EXAMPLES. | 


Verbs that denote only the union and connexion of 
| words, 
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words, or the relation of terms to each other, make 


no alteration in the government; for which reaſon 


they require the ſame caſe after as before them, as in 
the preceding rules. Deus eſt eternus, God is eternal. 
Amantium ir amiris redintegratio eff. The falling out 
of lovers is the renewal of love. O'bvius fit ei Clödius, 
Clodius went out to meer him. Septem dicintur Huiſſe 
uno tempore, qui ſapientes & haberentur & woearentur, 

Cic. it 1s faid that there were ſeven men at one time, 
who were entitled and eſteemed as wiſe men. V hoc 
latrocinium pötius quam bellum nominarẽtur, Cic. that 


this ſhould be called rather a pyratical depredation 


than a war. Cur ergo poeta ſalutor? Hor. why then 
am I called a poet? ; 
Verbs neuter have ſometimes the fire force : Terra 
manet immibilis, the earth remains immoveable. Pe- 
trus rediit iratus, Peter returned in a paſſion. YVenio in 
Senatum frequens, 180 often to the ſenate houſe. And 
the like. | 
If after theſe verbs there comes a genitive, ſtill there 
is the ſame caſe after as before them, but the ſame noun 


is alſo underſtood. Hic liber eſt Petri, this is Peter's 


book; that is, Hic liber, eſt liber Petri. 

2. The infinitives of all theſe verbs require likewiſe 
an accuſative after them, when there is one before 
them. Deus ſcit nos eſſe males, God knows that we 
are wicked, becauſe malos refers to nos. Ciipio me eſſe 


clemẽntem, I deſire to be merciful. But in this there 


is no manner of difficulty. | 
3- The difficulty is, when theſe infinitives, ſuch as, 
eſſe, dici, habëri, fieri, and the like have not their na- 
tural accuſative before them. Becauſe if, for exam- 
ple, there is a dative before, either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood, we may put one alſo after. Licet eſſe bonis, 
or licet nobis efſe bonis, it is lawful for us to be good. 
And if we undetſtand an accuſative before, as the ana- 
logy of the Latin tongue requireth, we may ſay like- 
wiſe, licet efſe honos, that is, nos efſe Bonos; juſt as, Ci- 
cero ſaid, Quibus abundintem licet eſſe "miſe rrimum, 
amidſt the plenty of which one may be very miſerable. 
Medios eſſe jam non lickbit, it will wy no longer allowed 


us to remain neuter. 18 
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But if you ſay, licet nobis eſe bonos; the ſtrength of 
the phraſe will be ſtill, /icet nobis nos effe bonos. In like 
manner, C#pio dici doctum, that is me dici doctum. And 
Cipio dici doctus, that is, ego doctus; I am deſirous of 
being called a learned man. 


ä ANNOTATION, . 
Hence we may here take notice of three very different forms of 
ſpeaking : Licet ee bonis, licet efſe bonos, (or elſe licet nobis efſe bo- 
nit, and licet nos efſe bonos, which are the ſame as the foregoing) 
and /icet nobis efſe bonos, In like manner Cupzo dici doctus, and cu- 
pio dici doctum, where we ſee that in the former government the 
noun following the infinitive refers to the caſe of the firſt verb, 
and agrees with it, as here, doctus with ego. Non tibi wacat «fe 
quieto : quieto with tibi, &c. which is quite a Greek phraſe, be- 
cauſe the Greek language hath this in particular, that having 
made a caſe go before, it generally draws what follows after it: 
hence in Horace we find, Patiens wocari Cæſaris ultor, inſtead of 
patiens ie vocari ultorem, and in another place, Uxor invicti Jovi: 
e neſcis, inſtead of re e uxorem ; and Lucan, Tutumgue putavit 
jam bonus effe Socer. And Ovid, Acceptum refero werſibus ee no- 
cens; and Virgil, even without expreſſing the infinitive, /en/it me- 
dios delapſus in hoſtes, inſtead of /e e delapſum. 1 
Whereas in theſe other phraſes, in which an accuſative is made 
to follow ; Licet ee beatos. Expedit wobis eſſe bonds. Utor amico 
cupienti fieri probum. Si civi Romano licet e Gaditanum, Cic. 
Quibus licet effe fortunatiſſimos, Cel. This accuſative refers to the 
infinitive, and to the accuſative which is underſtood before it 
(though it is not always neceſſary to expreſs it, as Valla pretends) 
and not to the other verb. And this laſt expreſſion would be more 
natural to the Latin tongue, if cuſtom had not introduced the 
other, perhaps to avoid obſcurity, as when I ſay, Cupio fieri doctus, 
there can be no ambiguity ; but when 1 ſay Cupio fieri doctum, it is 
dubious whether I mean ue or alium; unleſs I expreſsly mark the 
accuſative before, as Me fer: doctum, and then this whole phraſe, 
me fieri doctum, {ſupplies the caſe or the government of the pre- 
ceding verb: Cupio hoc, nempe me ficri doftum. And as often as 
there are two different meanings in a ſentence, that is, two diffe- 
rent members, the ſecond of which is put by one of theſe infini- 
tives, there can never be more than one accuſative along with it. 
Fit _ animi, non efſe ſupplicem victori, Cic. Quo tibi Tulle, 
eri tribunum, Hor. Mihi videtur, ad beate wvivendum ſatis poſſe 
virtutem. Which ought always to be reſolved by the article hoc, 
as Scaliger obſerveth ; Hoc (nempe, non efje ſupplicem victori) fuit 
magni animi. And in like manner the reſt. = 


Of two ſubſtantives of the ſame or of different ſenſe. 


1. When two ſubſtantives are joined, and ſigniſy 
| 9 the 
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the ſame thing, they are put in the ſame caſs, 
as urbs Rama. 

2. But i they have a different meaning, as 
amor virtutis, then the ſecond is pub in the 
genitive. | ga 

25 5 Ex AMG LES. | 

When there are two ſubſtantives that refer to the 


ſame thing, they are put in the ſame caſe, urbs Roma, 
the city of Rome; as much as to ſay Rome the city, 


and this is what they call appoſition. 


Sometimes the gender and number are different, 
though the cafe be alike. Tulliola deliciæ noſtræ, 
Tulliola my whole delight. Urbs Athenz, the city of 
Athens. Q, Horténſius, lumen & ornamentum reipublice, 
Cic. Hortenſius, the glory and ornament of the re- 
public. LES | 
| ANNOTATION. 


If in the appoſition, the ſubſtantive, which is the firſt and chief in 
the order of nature, ſignifies an animate thing, the adjective or verb 


will agree with it. Cam my ee noſtri imperii Cn. & Pub. Scipiones 
extincti occidiſſent, Cic. Tullia deliciæ noſtræ tuum munuſculum flagitat, 


Cic. Paſſer deliciæ meæ puellæ, quicum ludere, quem ſinu tenere ſolet, 
Catul. Primum fignum aries Marti afſignatus eſt. | ; 

But if the firſt ſubſtantive ſignifies an inanimate thing, the ad- 
jective or ſubſtantive will agree with the latter. Tungri civitas 
Galliæ fontem habet infignem. Flumen Rhenus, qui agrum Helwvetium 
a Germanis dividit. | 

If the verb hath two ſubſtantives, one before and another after 
it, generally ſpeaking it will agree with. the principal. Omnia 
Cæſar erat, Luc, Sanguis erat lacrymæ, Id. Gaudia principium 
noſtri ſunt doloris, Ovid. Vet it is not always ſo: Veſtes guas geri- 
tis ſordida lana fuit, Ovid. Yue loca, Numidia appellatur, Sall. 
Tui Conſulatus fuit initium ludi Compitalitii, Cic. There are even 


ſome paſſages in which it would be an error to follow this 3d rule, 


as Magne divitie ſunt lege nature tompoſita paupertas, Sen, We 
ſhould not ſay . Contentum ſuis rebus , magne ſunt certiſſimæ ue 
divitie, Cic. For which reaſon we mult be directed by the uſe of 


authors. 


5 


GOVERNMENT OF THE GENTTIVE. 

2. When there are two ſubſtantives that ſignify 
different things, that is, one of which is ſaid of the 
other, the ſecond muſt be put in the genitive, Amor 
virtitis, the love of virtue. Splendor lucis, the bright- 
neſs of the light: and this caſe is never governed * 
| oF 
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by another noun ſubſtantive, though the noun that go- 
verns it is very often underſtood, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter. wy 1 
Now this genitive may ſtill govern another that 
ſignifies a different thing. Magnam partem laudis hu- 
Jus rei ad Libonem eſſe venthram, Cic. that a great 
| ſhare of the glory of this enterprife would fall to Libo. 
Sometimes a fingle noun governs two different geni- 
tives. Quæ fit hominum querela frontis tug, Cic. how 
greatly people complain of your impudence. 
. ANNOTATION. 
"1 Of the different ſenſes in which the genitive is taken. 


Even when the ſubſtantives vg to Fe face thing, the ſecond 
is frequently put in the genitive; Regnum Galliæ, the kingdom of 
France. Res cibi for cibus, Phædr. meat. Oppidum Antiochiæ, 
Cic. the town of Antioch. Arbor fici, Cic. Vitium ire, Hor. 
Nomen Mercurii eft mibi, Plaut. Which is an imitation of the 
Greeks, and very common in the French language. 

We might alſo mark down here the different ſenſes in which the 
genitive is taken, in order to ſhew the great extent of this govern- 
ment. For beſide the examples above given, where it denotes the 
relation of the proper name to the common, or of the individual 
to the ſpecies, it further denotes the relations | 

Of the whole to its part, as caput hominis; wertex montis. 

Of the part to the whole, as homo craſſi capitis 

Of the ſubje& to the accident, or to the attribute; facundia 
Ulyfis ; Felicitas rerum; colsr ro/e. : 

Of the accident to the ſubject ;| puer oftime indolis. 

Of the efficient cauſe to the effect; Venus Praxitelis ; oratio Ci- 
ceronis. N Eng 5 5 9 99 

Of the effect to the cauſe; Creator mundi. . | 
Of the final cauſe to the effect; potzo /oporis ; apparatus triumphi 
Cic. 2 

Of the matter to the compound; was auri. 5 

Of the object to the acts of the mind; cogitatio Belli; officii deli- 
beratio'; contemtus mortis. 3 5 
Of one of the things which has a relation to the other; mater 
r 
5 Of the poſſeſſor to the thing poſſeſſed; pecus Melibæi: divitie 
raſſi. + | Hos 
Of time; /atium hore ; iter bidui ; tempus ſpatii. 

Of what is done in time: empus belli; hora ctenæ. 

Of place; incolæ huj us urbis ; vinum majoris cadi. ? 
Of that which is contained; cadus bini: navis auri aut paleæ, Cic. 
In all theſe governments if ſome action be marked, the geni- 
tive may be taken, either actively or paſſively, or in both ſenſes 
together. Actively, providentia Dei, the providence of = 
h | which. 


— 
— 
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which he conducts us. Paſſively, rimor Dei, the fear of God, by 
which we fear him. Præſtantia animantium, Cic. the advantage 
which we have over brute breaſts. Patris pudor, Ter. the reſpect 
J have for my father; the ſhame I ſhould have to offend him. In 
both ſenſes, amor Dei, the love of God, whether it be that by 
which he loves us, or that by which we love him. Vickoria Ger- 
manorum, the German victory, whether it be that which they ob- 
tained, or that which was obtained over them. . 
But in all theſe examples we ſee the ſubſtantive, by which the 

genitive is governed. There are other occaſions where it is un- 
derſtood, as we ſhall make appear in each rule, and in the remarks 
when we come to the figure of ellipſis. 

Further, the adjectives and pronouns, eſpecially if they be of 
the neuter gender, oftentimes ſupply the place of the ſubſtantive, 
and elegantly govern a genitive. Ad id loci. Quid rei eſt? Abs 
tr nibil literarum, Cic. inſtead of aullæ littere. Dedit in ſumptum 
dimidium mine, Ter. Tantum habet fidei, Juv. &c. Though we are 
always to underſtand negotium, as we ſhall obſerve hereafter, 


That the ſame noun agreeing with the poſſeſſive, governs 
1 alſo a genitive. | 
Sometimes it is an elegance for the ſame noun agreeing with the 
poſſeſſive, to govern allo a genitive, either of a proper name, or of 
any other, whether this refers to the ſame perſon, or to another, as 


Imperium tuum Apollinis, Plaut. | 
 Hlerilem filium ej us duxifſe audio uxcrem, Ter. 
Dico med unius oper rempublicam efſe liberatam, Cic. & olius enim neum 


peccatum corrigi non poteſft, Cic. Nofter duorum. eventus oftendet utra 


gens bello fit melior, Livy. 

In like manner, T uum hominis fimplicis pedtus vidimus, Cic. Li- 
teris tuis primorum menſium nihil commovebar, d. Quantum meum ftu- 
dium extiterit dignitatis tuæ, Id. Noftra proj gnatio ac defenfio digni- 
tatis tuæ, Id. | 

Et pater ipſẽ ſuo ſuperiim jam fignat honore, En. 6. 
That is, /uo ſuperiem honore. | 
| Poſtquam arma Dei ad Vulcania ventum eff, En. 12. 
No&urnaque orgia Bacchi, An. 4. 
Paternum amicum me affimilabo virginis, Ter. Phorm. 

And an infinite number of other examples are to be found, 

all contrary to the rule of L. Valla, and which ſhew the little foun- 
dation he had to cenſure the antient interpreter, in the epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, for uſing this Greekiſh expreſſion, Salutatio med 


nanu Pauli.. 8 


Theſe nouns joined t ere may likewiſe govern the ge- | 
e 5 


nitive of the participle itſelf, eſpecially in poetry. 
| Cum mea nemo | 
N Scripta legat vulgo recitare timentis, Hor. 

But in proſe, Voſſius thinks that the expreſſion, by the relative, 
is better on theſe occaſions ; as in Cicero, Sed omnia ſunt med culpa 
commiſſa, qui ab iis me amari putabam, qui invidebant. Yeſtrd, gui 
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18 NEW METHOD. Book V. 
dixiftis, hoc maxim? intereſt. And this turn of expreſſion may be 
uſed even when there is no participle, as Id med minime refer!, qui 
am natu maximus, Ter. Yehementer intereſt vefird, qui patres eftis, 
Plin. lib. 4. epiſt. Which is ſometimes more clear and elegant. 
See the advertiſement to the 11th rule. 9 | 
All verbal nouns heretofore governed the caſe of their verb. 


It is, further to be obſerved that the verbal noun may likewiſe 
govern the caſe of its verb inſtead of the genitive: for as we till - 
ſay reditio domum, Cæſ. like redeo domum. Traditio alteri. Cic. 
like tradere alteri : and as Cicero alſo ſaith Scientiam quid agatur, 
memoriamque quid & quoque dictum fit : ſo heretofore they ſaid Spec- 
zatio rem, or ſpectatio rei. Curatio rem, or curatio rei. Quid tibi 
hanc curatio eft rem? Plaut. Quid tibi ludos ſpectatio eff ? Id. And 
hence it is that the gerunds à and ſupines, which are only nouns 
ſubſtantives, govern alſo the caſe of their verb, as we ſhall ſhew in 


RU I! Vit: 
Of ſome particles that e a genitive. 


Tunc, ubi, ſat, inſtar, eò, poſtridie, ergo, and 
pridie, require a genitive. 


EXAMPLES. 

Several abverbs govern a genitive. 

Thoſe of time. Tanc témporis, at that time. 
Poſtridie abſolutionis, the day after abſolution. Pridie 
hujus dici, the day before. But obſerve that we ſay 
alſo pridie nonas, the day before the nones: and ſuch 
like, where the accuſative is governed by ani? under- 
ſtood. 

Thoſe of place. Ui terrarum, in what part of the 
earth. Unde gentium, from what nation. Nuſquam 
gentium, no where. Long? gintium, far from hence. 
Ed tonſuetidinis addif9a res eft, the thing became ſo 
cuſtomary. Huc malirum ventum ef, they came to 
ſuch a pitch of miſery. 

Thoſe of quantity. Sat fautirum, partiſans enough, 
4 Jatim materiz, plenty of matter. Amplius libers- 
rum, more children. 

We ſay alſo Inſtar montis, like a mountain. Talius 


the remarks. 


ergo, for his ſake. And ſuch like, 


ANNOTATION. | 
The reaſon why the genitive is put after theſe particles, 1 15 becauſe 
they are taken as noun ſubſtantives: for ir is a noun which 


— reſemblance ; as exemplar, Ruantum inſtar in ills oft, Virg. 
. . Parvun 
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Parvum . Liv. See the heteroclites, p. 167. Erge comes 
from the Greek ablative 2 %%. Pridie and poſtridie come from the 
ablative die: and the others are alſo taken as ſubſtantives. Tunc 
tmporis : juſt as in French we ſhould ſay, lors du fiege de la Rochelle. 
And the like. | | 

In regard to adverbs of quantity, it may be ſaid that if they 
come from a noun adjective, they always retain its nature, and 
ſuppoſe negotium for their ſubſtantive, multum cibi, that is, multum 
negotium cibi. And then negotium cibi will be put only for cibus - 
juſt as Phædrus has made uſe of res cibi, merely to ſignify food, 
Otherwiſe 1t will be an imitation of the Greeks, by underſtanding 
their prepoſition, parum vini, that is, i wini, as in French we ſay, 
un peu de vin. But we ſhall examine this more particularly in the 
remarks, where we treat of the adverbs. | 8 


RUTH 


Of nouns of property, blame, or praiſe. 


Nouns ſignifying property, blame, or praiſe, are put 


either in the ablative, or in the genitive. 
';K,XAMPLES; 

The noun implying property, blame or ſhame, as 
well as praiſe, 1s put 1n the genitive or in the ablative. 
Puer ingenui vultis, a boy of a comely countenance. 
Vir maximi animi, a man of very great courage. Homo 
praftanti prudentia, a man of excellent wiſdom. Eu- 
nichus nomine Photinus, Hir. an eunuch named Pho- 
tinus. Mulier etate integrd, Ter. a woman in the 
flower of life. „ 


ANNOTATION. 


When there is a genitive, it is no more than the conſtruction of 
two ſubſtantives: for Vir maximi animi, is vir governing anim!, 
When there is an ablative, it is governed by a prepoſition under- 
ſtood : for Mulier ætate integra implies in ælate integrd. Photinus 
nomine, implies, ex nomine. For which reaſon the antients made 
uſe of the prepoſition alſo ; for as in Terence we read, Homo anti- 
gud virtute ac fide : ſo in Plautus we find, Amicus fidus, and cum an- 
tigud fide: and in another place, Microtrogus nomine ex vero vocor. 
And in almoſt all the modern languages the prepoſition is added; 
thus in French, Un homme de grande ſageſſe, a man of great wiſdom, 
as much as to ſay, De preftanti prudentia : where it is obſervable 
that the French prepoſitions inform us almoſt in every government 
where they are to be underſtood in Latin. | 

Cicero has ſometimes joined theſe two governments of the geni- 
tive and the ablative. Lentulum eximid ſpe, ſummæ virtutis adoleſ- 
centem. And we ſhall hereafter ſee, that whatever governs one of 
theſe caſes, generally ſpeaking governs alſo the other. 
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| 20 NEW METHOD. Book V. 

| | RU LE IX. 

= 1 . Of nouns adjectives derived from verbs, 

[ 8 I. The adjectives called verbal, govern a geni- 
tive, as tenax Ire. | 


2. To which we muſt join thoſe which ſignify an 
affeftion of the mind, as conſcius ſceleris ; 
3. And ſome others which govern a genitive in 
imitation of the Greek, | 
1 EXAMPLES. Rs 
Agreat many adjectives require a genitive after them. 
1. Thoſe derived from verbs, as tenax iræ, whoſe 
anger is laſting. Amans virtitis, a lover of virtue. 
Fugax vitit, who ſhuns vice. Patiens laboris, who 
endures labour. A'vidus novitatis, greedy of novel- 
ty. Appetens alieni, covetous of what belongs to 
3 Religionum colentes, who have a regard for re- 
igion. | 
" Thoſe which denote ſome care, affection, deſire, 
| knowledge, ignorance, guilt, or ſuch like things which 
n | relate to the mind or to conſciouſneſs; as Conſcius 
|  fetleris, Cic. conſcious of guilt. Anxius gloriæ, Liv. 
anxious after glory. Secirus damni, who fears no hurt. 
Timidus procéllæ, afraid of a ſtorm. Peritus mifice, 
ſkilled in muſic. Muficorum perſtudioſus, Cic. who is 
very fond of muſic. Rudis omnium rerum, Cic. igno- 
rant in every thing. Mibi verd fatigationis hefterne 
ẽtiam nunc ſaucio da veniam, Apul. excuſe a perſon who 
is ſtill fatigued after yeſterday's labour. Tuſolens in- 
famiz, Cic. unaccuſtomed to receive affronts. 
3. There are many others which in imitation of the 
Greek govern a genitive, eſpecially in poetry. Laſſus 
viarum, tired of the journey. Felix ac libera legum. 
Luc. happy and exempt from laws. Vini ſomnique 
benignus, who has drunk heartily and ſlept ſoundly. 
Miror te purgatum illius morbi, Hor. I am ſurprized at 
your being cured of that diſtemper. Pauper argenti, 
Hor. poor in caſh, and the like, which muſt be learnt 
by the uſe of authors. But you ſhould take care not 
to employ any of theſe phraſes, till you have ſeen 
them in pure authors, For there are a es" of 
them 
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them not only in Tacitus (without mentioning the po- 
ets) but likewiſe in Salluſt and Livy, which ought not 
to be imitated. 

ANNOTATION. 


Difference between the participle and the verbal noun. 


The participle always denotes ſome time; but the noun verbal 
_ denotes no time. Thus Amans wirtutem, a man who actually 
loves virtue; and amans wirtutis, he who is a lover of virtue; 
that is who habitually loves it, ſo that amans is then the ſame as 
amator. Thus the participle generally becomes a noun by taking 
the genitive, when the verb hath no ſupine from whence may be 
formed another noun in OR, as indigens pecuniæ, and the like, 
though it may alſo become a noun without that, and even in the 
preter tenſe, as in Salluſt, Alieni appetens, profuſus ſui, for profuſer, 
&c. Hence we frequently ſay fudentes for fñludiaſi or ſcholaſtici: 
medentes for medici: 5 
| — N:hil artes poſſe medentum. | 
And the like. 


Cauſe of the government of theſe verbal nouns. 

And hereby the cauſe of this government is obvious, fince it is 
nothing more than the government of two ſubſtantives, for Amans 
wirtutis, is put inſtead of Amator wirtutis : which happens alſo 
to other adjectives; Amicus patris. Veritatis amiciſſimus. Cic. 
Aßfinis regis. Domini ſimilis es, Ter. Catilinæ familes, Cic. Aqua- 
lis, par, affinis, cognatus, propinquus ejus, juſt as we ſay Frater 
eius. | | 
5 As to the others which we have here hinted at, they take the 
genitive rather in imitation of the Greeks, who in putting this caſe 
here underſtand ?x, of : ben, causd, or xd, gratia ; for timidus 


procellz, is as much as to ſay, causd procellæ; and the reſt in the 


like manner. 
Of the active verbals in Buxpus. 


The verbal nouns in BunpDus govern an accuſative, as well as 


the verb from which they are derived; hence we ſay, Populabun- 
dus agros, vitabundus caſtra ; juſt as we ſay populari agros, vitare 
caſtra, and the reſt in the ſame manner. For which reaſon Scioppius 
will have it that they are participles, though with very little foun- 
dation, fince they do not follow th analogy of the others: and 
the reaſon of participles bearing that name, is not becauſe they go- 
vern the caſe of the verb, for this is common alſo to the verbal 


ſabſtantives ; but becauſe being nouns, they include ſome time in 
their ſignification, as the verb does. 


RuLE X. 
Of affective verbs. 
I. Aſfective verbs require a genitive after 
them, as miſerere fratris; hic animi pendet. 
Cy - 
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22 NEW METHOD. Book V. 
2. But miſeror takes an accuſative. - No 
3. And ſome others have moreover an ablative. 

EXAMPLES, 

Me place this rule here, becauſe of the relation 
which theſe verbs have to the nouns of the preceding 
rule. | 1 

1. The pathetic or affective verbs, that is, which 
expreſs ſome paſſion or affection of the ſoul, ſome care 
or diſpoſition of the mind, or ſome ſuch thing, re- 
quire after them a genitive. Miſer#re fratris, have 
pity on my brother. Hic ànimi pendet, this man is in 
doubt, or ſuſpenſe. Satage rerum tudrum, mind your 
own affairs. Yereri alicijus, Ter. to ſtand in awe of 
ſome perſon, Latiri malirum, Virg. to rejoice at 
misfortunes. | 8 | 

2. Nevertheleſs miſeror, &ris, governs an accuſa- 
tive. Miſeriri fortinam alicijus, to pity a perſon's 

milery. 5 | 895 
3. There are alſo ſome more verbs of this ſort, 

which take after them not only a genitive, but like- 


wiſe an ablative. Di/cricior animi or ànimo, I am trou- 


bled in mind. Ami ſe angebat, Ter. he tormented 
himſelf inwardly. Augor animo, I am troubled in 
mind, Cic. Animi pendeo, Cic. A'nimis pendemus, Id. 
we are in doubt. Desipere mentis, Plaut. Desipere 
fnimo, (more uſual) to doat. Falli animi, Lucr. Falli 
&@&1imM0 (more uſual) to be miſtaken, to be deceived. 
Heretofore they uſed alſo to ſay Faſtidire alicijns, Plaut. 
to ſlight a perſon; but now it more frequently governs 
an accuſative. 


- 
| ANN OT-AT1 ON. 

Hereto we may refer the verbs of deſire, of admiration, of re- 
pelling, taking care, neglecting, ceaſing, delivering, partaking, 
and others which we meet with in the genitive, from an imitation 
ot the Greeks, who uſe this government, on a thouſand occaſions, 
becauſe of their prepoſitions which govern this cafe, and which they 
frequently ſuppoſe without expreſſing them. 

But fince we have no ſuch prepoſitions in Latin, to account for 
this government : if there be a genitive, we may underſtand ano- 
ther general noun that governs it. Diſcrucior animi, ſupple, do- 

| | | ores 
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fore, curd, or cogitatione,' mente, &c. as Plautus has expreſſed it, 
Nullam mentem animi habeo. If there be an ablative, we underſtand 
in, de, ab: as much as to ſay, Di/crucior in animo; pendemus ab 


animis, &c. | | 
As to the others, Miſerire fratris, we may underſtand fratris 


cause have pity and compaſſion for my brother. 


RULE XI. 
Of /um, refert, and intereſt. 


1. Sum, refert, and intereſt, hgniſying poſſeſ- 
fon, property, or duty, require a genitive. 


2. But refert and intereſt inſtead of the genitive 


of the pronoun poſſeſſive, have mea, tua, ſua, 
cuja, noſtra, veſtra. | | 
On the contrary EST takes the nominative 
neuter of thoſe very pronouns, as meum eſt, 
tuum eſt, &c, 
| ExXAMPLES. 

1. The verb ſum, with theſe two refert and intereſt, 
ſignifying duty, poſſeſſion, or property, require a ge- 
nitive, Sum ejus opinions, I am of that opinion. Nul- 
lius ſum confilii, Ter. I am at a loſs what to determine. 
Ju non es Chriſti, you are not a diſciple of Chriſt. Ef 
veri Chriftiani contempsiſſe divitias, it is the duty of a 
true Chriſtian to deſpiſe riches. Tante molis erat Ro- 
 monam condere gentem, Virg. of ſuch importance was 

it to lay the foundation of the Roman nation. O'mnium 
refert, it is every body's concern. [ntereff reipublicæ, 
it concerns the commonwealth. # 

2. Refert and intereſt, beſides the genitive of the 
pronouns poſſeſſive, take theſe caſes. Meſtrd refert, 
it behoves us. E tud & med maxim? intereſt te rectè 


valzre, Cic. your health is of great conſequence both 


to your ſelf and to me. Hoc illörum magis quam ſud re- 
tuliſſe videtur, Sal. this ſeems to have concerned them 
more than him. Cujd intereſt, Cic. who is chiefly 


concerned in it, | 
3. Eft on the contrary, inſtead of the genitive, takes 


the nominative neuter of thoſe very pronouns. * Meum 


eſt hoc facere : it is my buſineſs to do this. Noftrum 
eſt pati, it belongs to us to ſuffer. Si memiria fort? 
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24 NEW METH OD. Book V, 
defecerit, tuum eſt ut züggeras, if my memory ſhould 
fail me, it is your buſineſs to put me in mind. Cujum 
pecus (ſup. ef) an Melib4'i? Virg. whoſe flock is this? 
is it Melibezus's? | | 17 5 | 
„ ANNOTATION 

The two governments of the genitive and the pronoun are 


- ſometimes elegantly uſed, in nouns of price. Ilud mea magni 
intereſt. And in proper names, nen mea Ce/aris intereſt, But in 


regard to the reſt, though we may ſay likewiſe, Intereſt tua orato- 


' ris, refert mea militis; yet it is better to make uſe of the relative, 


as in Terence, Id mea minimè refert qui ſum natu maximus, See 
above, p. 17. 

Now when we put a genitive here, another noun is always un- 
derſtood. Sum ejus opinionis, ſup. wir, philoſophus, doctor. Non eff 


regis, ſup. officium and the like. 


As to refert and intereſt, Sanctius and Scioppius, after Scaliger 
and Donatus, will have it that theſe caſes, mea, tua, /ua, are neu- 
ter accuſatives, and therefore that mea intereſt, is as much as to ſay, 


e inter mea negotia. And in regard to Reyerr, they pretend that 


to ſay mea refert, is much the fame as when we ſay, hoc rem tuam 
minimè refert, where it intirely retains the force of the verb active. 

On the contrary Voſlius, after L. Valla, Saturnius, and Priſcian, 
ſays that theſe are feminine ablatives, which Priſcian reſolves by 
in; intereſt or refert mea for in re mea: juſt as we ſay in re mea eff 
in the fame ſenſe ; that concerns me. For Sanctius's aſſertion, that 
it is not good Latin to ſay, hoc e/# in re mea, has more boldneſs than 


truth, ſince beſide the paſſage of Plautus, Urrumwve weniat, nec ne, 


nihil in re eſt mea. Terence has, Si in re eſt utrique ut fiant, arceſſi 
Jube, in Andr. Act. 3. Sc. 3. It is true others read zz rem but 
thus it is quoted by Linacer, and marked in the manuſcripts which 
Rivius and Voſſius made uſe of. 
But one would think that this queſtion may be ſolved by theſe 
words, which we find in the ablative in the following verſes ; 
Dos me indotatis modò ; 
Patrocinari fortaſſe arbitramini: 
Etiam dotatis folee. C. Quid noflira ? Ph. Nibil.. 
Ter. in Phor. 


| where the verſe would be good for nothing, unleſs no/tra was in 


the ablative. Which is further illuſtrated by this verſe of Plautus, 


who with mea underſtands gratia. 


Mea iſtuc nihil refert, tua refert gratia. 
And therefore, mea refert, mea intereſt, is properly ſpeaking, mea 
cauſa, or mea gratia, for mea de cauſa, mea de gratia, | 
From whence it is eaſy to collect the reaſon of the government 
of the genitive; for when we ſay, Refert nature huminum, &c. 
Intereſt Ciceronis, civium, reip. &c. we have only to underſtand 
cauſa or gratia ; juſt as the Greeks frequently uncerſtandyygu or 
ivxz. And then it will be the ſame as, Intereſi Ciceronis gratid. 
Refert civium causa ; and in like manner the reit, * 


As 


As for mmm, tuum, ſuum, and the others, it is obvious that 
theſe axe adjectives, to which we muſt ſuppoſe a ſubſtantive, as N- 


Ae n, &c. 
| RuLze XII. 


Natural fignification of the dative. 
i. The dative always ſignifies acquiſition, or re- 
lation. Hence it is put after the following verbs, 
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| 2. Sum, 3. and its compounds: e ＋ * N. 


4. Medeor, occurro, faveo, ſtudeo, gratulor. * 


5. Alſo after verbs of excelling : 

6. Of aſſiſting, except juvo, 

7. And of commanding, except jubeo. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The dative, as the very name ſheweth, which 
comes from dare to give, always ſignifies ſomethin 
acquired or attributed, either to advantage or diſad- 
vantage; or elſe it implies ſome relation, either in the 
objects, or in the intention, being the end as it were 
to which a thing is referred. Hence there is ſcarce a 
paſſage in which it does not bear this ſenſe, as well after 
nouns as after verbs, to expreſs not only the perſon, 
bur likewiſe the thing to which this relation or attribu- 
tion is made. 

After nouns. Tu h amicus, you are his friend. 
Hinis regi, related to the king. Conterminus Gälliæ, 
bordering upon France. Par virtiti oratio, Cic. a 
ſpeech equal to virtue. Similia prodigiis, Virg. like 
to prodigies. Autor consiliis, one who gives the firſt 
counſel. Cönſcius facinori, Cic. an accomplice, Su- 
perftes dignitati, who ſurvived his dignity. And the 
reſt in the ſame manner, eſpecially thoſe which fignify 
conveniency, inconveniency, favour, pleaſure, truſt, 
and the like. 

After verbs: Tibi ſoli amas, you love for yourſelf 
only. Hoc mihi non ſapit, this does not pleaſe me. 
Tibi peto, J aſk for you. Non 6mnibus-dermio, I do 
not ſleep for all, or in regard for all. Mztuo exercĩtui, 
J am afraid for the army. Aſueſcere labiri, to be in- 
ured to toil. Mihi peccat, fi quid peccat, Ter. if he 
commits any faults, it is for me he commits them. 


Neue iſtic, neque dlibi tibi uſquam erit in me mora. Ter. 
you 
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25 NEW METHOD. Book V. 
you will always find me ready to obey you, both in 


this, and in every thing elſe. Huic cervixque comæ que 
trabüntur per terram, Virg. his neck and hair drag 
along the ground. Pennas pavoni que deciderant Siiflu- 
lit, Phædr. took up the feathers which fell from the 
peacock. The ſame with verbs of 

\ Obeying. Obedire, parére, morem gerere alicui, to 
obey a perſon. Auſcultare parents, to liſten to the 


commands of his father. Non par#bo dolori meo, non 
iracuündiæ ſerviam, Cic. I will not b my grief, 


J will not be a ſlave to my paſſion. 

Reſiſting. Oæſtat, repignat voliptas ſanitii plea- 
ſure is prejudicial to health. 

Profiting. Providere rebus ſuis, to take care of his 
affairs. Conſilite vobis, proſpicite pätriæ, Cic. take 
care of yourſelves, conſider your country. 

Hurting. Nocet mibi cibus, food diſagrees with me. 
Mentis quaſi Iuminibus 6fficit altitudo fortine, Cic. ex- 
ceſs of good fortune darkens the underſtanding. In- 
vigere alicui. Cic. to envy a perſon. | 

It is the ſame in regard to imperſonals. Mi hi libet, 
placet, it pleaſes me. Tibi licet, it is lawful for you. 


Nobis decet, Ter. it becomes us. Quid refert intra 


natiire fines viventi, Hor. what does it ſignify to a 
perſon that lives within the bounds preſcribed by na- 
ture; and in like manner the reſt, But all this is ea- 
fily underſtood. 

There are ſome other 8 which might occaſion 
greater difficulty to beginners, for which reaſon I have 
made particular mention of them, though they might 
be comprehended in the general rule. 

2. SUM. Eft mihi liter, I have a book ; as much 
as to ſay, a book belongs to me. Eſt mibi iter in 
Lemnum. I am going to Lemnos. Cauſe fuit pater 
his, Hor. my father was the cauſe of all this. 

To this may be referred ſuch expreſſions as theſe. 
Radix veſcendo eſt decoia, Plin. this root is good to 
eat, when it is boiled. Quæ reftinguendo igni forent, 
Liv. which might ſerve tor extinguiſhing the fire, 
But then the dative ſeems to be governed by ſome 
adjective underſtood, as aptus, idoneus, par, or ſuch 
like, ſince they are often expreſſed. J. The 
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3. The compounds of Suu. Adeſſe patri, to aſſiſt 
his father. Adéſſe ſacro, to hear maſs. Deiſſe officio, 
to be deficient in his duty. Preſſe exercitui, to com- 
mand an army. | (3 

4. Some particular verbs. Meditur animo virtus, 
virtue cures the mind. Occirrere alicui, to go to meet 
a perſon. Favere nobilitati, to favour the nobility. 

Pelle aut cipere alicui, Cic. to wiſh well to a perſon, 

to have his intereſt at heart. Szudere lectiöni, to ſtudy 

his leſſon, Studere eloquentiz, to ſtudy eloquence. 
Though we ſay likewiſe, Studere 4liquid, meaning to 
deſire, Ter. Cic. Hor. Gratulor tibi, J congratulate 

you, I rejoice at your ſucceſs, 5 5 
5. Verbs of excelling, Præſtat, excôllit virtus divitiis, 
virtue is preferable to riches. Anteferre pacem bello, 


to prefer peace to war. Antecellit ſenſibus gliria ca- 


leſtis, the glory of heaven is beyond all perception of 
the ſenſes. Prefidere populis, to preſide over the people. 
6. Thoſe of helping. Opitulari, auxiliari, ſubve- 


mire alicui, to help or to aſſiſt a perſon. Succirrere 


miſeris, to relieve the miſerable, 

Except Juvo, which takes an accuſative by the ge- 
neral rule. Zavare 4al:quem, to help a perſon. _ 
J. Thoſe of commanding. Precipio, impero, præ- 
ſcribo tibi, I command you. 

But JuBto is never put with a dative in Cicero, 
nor in any other author of pure latinity. The natural 
and uſual conſtruction of this verb, is to join it with 
an infinitive, either ſingle, or preceded by its accuſa- 
tive, Litere tue ref ſperare jubent, Cic. your letters 
command us to have good hopes. Tabeo te bene ſpe- 
rare, Cice I deſire you to have good hopes. As for 
juvat. See rule 15th. | 

ANNOTATION © 

We muſt therefore take notice that it would by no means be 
good Latin to ſay, Fubeo te ut bene ſperes, or ut hoc facias. For if 
Jubeo occurs ſometimes with the accuſative of the perſon only, this 
accuſative is conſtantly governed by an infinitive underſtood, as in 
Cic. Et hercle, ut me jubet Acaſtus, confido te jam ut volumus walere, 
where we are to underſtand ut me jubet facere. Literæ non que te 
aliquid juberent, Cic. ſup. facere. Eæcepere patres ne poſtea eoſaem 


tribunos juberent, Liv, ſup. eſſe. Fubeo Chremetem, Ter. ſup. Ta 
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i | But though jubeo does not take the accuſative of the perſon, yet 
It receives ſome particu ar acculatives of the thing, as guid, hoc, 

, #lud, id, aliguid, nihil, pauca, multa, unum, duo, tantum, quantum 
and the like. Lex juber ea que facienda ſunt, Cic. Renuis tu quod 
Jubet alter, Hor. - TE . . 
Wee are allo to obſerve that authors of leſs purity have put this 
verb with the dative. Ui Britannico zuffit exurgere, Tacit. H 
panis Gallijque jubet, Claud. | 55 


Same extraordinaty conſtructions with the dative. 


To this rule we muſt refer a multitude of nouns, which of their 
own nature ſhould ſeem rather to require a genitive, as in Plautus, 
Vino modd cupide eftis ; in Ovid, participem ffudiis : or an ablative 
with the prepoſition ; as in Cic. alienus cauſe ; in Quintil. diverſus 
| huic ; though we ſay rather, alienus 2 cauſa,, diverſus ab hoc, &c. 
It is likewiſe by this rule that par and ſimilis govern a dative not 
only when they make a compariſon between perſons, as when 
Horace ſays, Daaden ſuperis parem; or between things, one of 
which may be referred to the other, as par wirtuti oratio, Cic.: 
but likewiſe between a thing and a perion, or another thing to 
which it cannot be referred, as in the civil law, in pari cau/a cæte- 
p ris ſervis habendus eſt, And Horace hath likewiſe, Qaum magnis 
parva mineris——falce reciſurum femili te, lib. 1. Sat. 3. fince you 
threaten to puniſh ſmall faults with the ſame puniſhment as great 
ones; that is, with a puniſhment like that which great faults de- 
ſerve. And this is very uſual in Greek: 
Ov yae weleixes che too TANY 5 eta, Ariſtoph. 
: Non enim participaſti pares plagas mib i. | 
To this we muſt refer a great many verbs, which ſeem rather to 
require an accuſative ; as cætera gue huic vite comitantur, Cic. 
Pergin' precari peſſimo, Plaut. Curare rebus alienis, Id. Yoluptate 
maeror ſeguitur, Plaut. Homini ſervos ſuos——— Domitos oportet habere 
oculos, Plaut. for hominem ſervum habere oportet, &c. Si hoc fratri 
ceaetur, Plaut. Ut maſſem hanc nobis adjuvent, Id. 
There are likewiſe a great many which uſually require rather an 
accuſative or an ablative with the prepoſition, that occur alſo with 
a dative ; as in Livy, incidere portis, for in portas. Et magno bel. 
lare parenti, Stat. for cum magno parente. Long? mea, diſcrepat iſtis, 
et vox et ratio, Hor. for ab iftis diſcrepat. Nec fic enitar tragico 
differre colori, Id. And an infinite number of others which are 
more common in Greek than in Latin. 

It is by the ſame rule that we put this caſe likewiſe after verbs 
paſſive, Negue cernitur ulli, Virg. for ab ullo. Cui non dictus Hylas 
puer, Id. - By whom has not he been praiſed ? Ego audita tibi puta- 
bam, Cic. Honefta bonis viris, non occulta quæruntur, Cic. Nun- 
quam enim praftantibus in Rep. gubernanda wiris laudata ft in una 
ſententia perpetua permanſio, Cic. and ſuch like. See the annota- 
tion to the zoth rule. 5 | 

To this likewiſe we muſt refer the prayer of the liturgy, mi/erere . 
nobis. But in order to know whether in the pureſt language, mi- 
erer, or miſereſco, have been joined with a dative, as well as _—_ 
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allatro, intereſt, and ſome others; ſee lower down the liſt of diffe- 


rent governments. 

We muſt tikewiſe take notice, that Non e/e Gun is a dative 
in which eri alieno is underſtood ; hence according to Budeus, it 
is a miſtake of the tranſcriber in Livy to ſay, Nec "veal ere alieno 
Reſp. erat, where we ſhould read æri aliens, juſt as this author ſays 
in another place, Qui oneri ferendo efſent : and the like, 


RuLE XIII. EN Gs 


Of verbs which take two datives. 


You muſt j join two datives to ſum, habeo, do, vertos 
and fome others. 


EXAMPLES. 


There are ſome verbs, which require two datives, 
one of the perſon to whom the thing happens: and 
the other of the end, or the intention to which the 
thing refers. Such are ſum, habeo, do, verto, tribuo, 
duco, relinquo, puto, and ſome others. Eff illi lucro, 
voluptãti, honorti, infümiæ, &c. This is a pleaſure, an 
advantage, an honour, a diſgrace to him, and the like. 
Do, relinquo tibi pignori, J give, or I leave this in 
pledge with you. rum ſtudio id ſibi habet, an laudi 
purat, Ter. does he take a pleaſure in this, or does he 
think it an honour that, &c. 

Jam fibi tum curvis mal temperat unda carimis, Virg, 
The ſea begins to rage againſt the ſhips. 

ANDANDO'T.ATIO N. 
We frequently omit the dative of the perſon after thoſe verbs, 


and there remains only the dative of the thing. Zxemplo eſt Regulus. 


Cic. Ea res gueſtioni diu fuit, Cic. 
To this we may likewiſe refer the following examples. E, mihi 


nomen Petro. Cui nunc cognomen Iulo. Though we ſay alſo by 4 
poſition, cui cognomen Iulus; or with the genitive, cognomen Tu 

as flumen Rheni. And according to ſome, cognomen- Julum, taking 
it as an adjective, otherwiſe it would be a miſtake to ſay for exam- 


ple, , mibi nomen Petrum. 


Rol XIV; 


7 Of the accuſative which the verb governs after it. 
1. Verbs active always govern an nn. of 
the thing after them. 
2. And ſometimes verbs neuter govern this accu- 


ative hkewiſe, | 
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30 NEW METHOD. Book V. 
EXAMPLES, OW In are 
1. Verbs active, and ſuch as are of an active ſignifi- 
cation, always have after them, either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood, an accuſative of the thing, or more properly 
peaking, of the ſubject to which their action pallech. 
irtus fibi gliriam parit, virtue begets glory. Yenerari 
aliguem ut Deum, to worſhip a perſon as a God. Et 
me deſtinat are, Virg. he deſigns to ſacrifice me upon 
the altar. 1 
2. Verbs neuter have oftentimes this accuſative. For 
in the firſt place they may always govern the accuſa- 
tive of the name of their original, as Vivere vitam, 
gaudtre gaudium, Ter. to live, to rejoice. Liidere lu- 
dum, to play. Servire ſervititem, Cic. to be reduced 
to ſlavery. Eddem peccare ſemper, ſup. peccata, al- 
ways to commit the ſame faults. , | 
Secondly, they may govern the accuſative of nouns, 
whoſe ſignification borders upon their own. Ire viam, 
to walk. Sitire humanum gdnguinem, to thirſt after 
human blood. Olet ungutnta, Ter. he ſmells of per- 
fumes. Sona? horrendum, Virg. he makes a terrible 
noiſe. Multa cavere alicui, ſup. mala, to preſerve a 
perſon from a great many misfortunes” © 
Thirdly, they may govern all forts of accuſatives, 
when they are taken in a metaphorical ſenſe. Ambu- 
lare maria, & terras navigare, Cic. to walk upon the 
ſea, and to ſail upon land. Ardzbat Alexin, he was 
paſſionately fond of Alexis. YVin#ta crepat mera, Hor. 
he talks of nothing but vineyards. 


ANNOTATION. 


The reaſon why theſe verbs, called neuter, govern thus the ac- 
cuſative, is becauſe properly ſpeaking they are then verbs active. 

Now this caſe of the accuſative is almoſt the only government 
that belongs to the verb itſelf, all the reſt depend on ſomething 
underſtood : hence it ought to be generally ſuppoſed after all verbs, 
though it be nor expreſſed, as it particularly happens to thoſe whoſe 
action is confined within themſelves ; as terra movit. Tum prora 
avertit, Virg. Nod calo pracipitat volwentibus annis, where we 
are to underſtand /e, which is ſuppreſſed merely becauſe the ſenſe 
is ſufficiently determined by the verb only. 

The like alſo happens to ſome other verbs, which in common 
uſe are underſtood by every body ; as nubere alicui, ſup. /e, or vul- 
tum; for nubere properly fignifies velare, being taken from —_— 

| | — becauſe 
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becauſe the. new married women' uſed to veil themſelves and to 
cover their faces. And it is in this ſame fignification that Virgil 


' 


ſays, Arſurd/que comas obnubit amictu. See the liſt of the verbs and 


of the ellipſes. | 
Even the infinitive ſometimes ſupplies the place of the accuſative. 


Odi tuum vociferari for clamorem tuum. Amat cœnare, for cnam: or 


even an intire period, Cupio videri doctum, where videri doctum ſup- 
plies the place of the accuſativ e. Quod te purges, hujus non faciam, &c. 


But we muſt likewiſe take notice, that there are a great many 


verbs, which receive an accuſative after them, which accuſative is 


governed rather by a prepoſition underſtood, as in Ter. Hæc dum 


dubitas. And in Cic. Illud non dubito that is properly circa illud. 
In the ſame manner verbs of motion compounded with In : 
Negat ullam peſtem majorem, vitam hominum invaſiſſe, quam eorum 


opinionem qui iſta diftraxerint, Cic. Off. 3. That is to ſay, inva/ye 


in vitam, as he has ſaid in another place, in multas pecunias invaſite 
| RuLE XV. 
Of verbs that govern the perſon in the accuſative. 
In theſe verbs, decet, deleQat, fugit, fallit, pu- 
det, pre'terit, and juvat, the thing is governed 
in the nominative caſe, and the perſon in the 
accuſative. | | 
BDTAMPLES 
This rule is only an explication of the foregoing, 
which ſhews us that in theſe ſeven verbs the thing is 
put in the nominative, and the perſon in the accuſative. 
Haec res me decet, this thing becomes me. P:ztas pium 
delefat, piety entertains the religious man. Mud me 
preteriit, fugit, that eſcaped me, I did not know it. 
Non te fallit, you are not ignorant. 1d me juvat, I 
take pleaſure in that. Non te hæc pudent 2? Ter. are 
not you aſhamed of theſe things ? 
ANNOTATION. 
In order thoroughly to underſtand in what manner this rule is 


only an appendix to that of the verbs active, we muſt obſerve that 


the verb active, making its action paſs into a thing, or perſon, as 


to its ſubject, always takes it in the accuſative. Hence we may 


find ſeveral other verbs, which have the perſon alſo in the accu- 
ſative, as vox eum defecit, Cic. his voice failed him. 

But latet, though generally joined to theſe, has only the dative 
in Cicero, N:hil moliris guod mihi latere valeat. Ubi nobis hæc au- 
' foritas tamdiu tanta latuit. And if we read in the oration pro Sylla, 
Lex populum Rom. latuit, this muſt be a miſtake of the tranſcriber, 


who ſeeing Pop. Rom. put the acculative for the dative. It is — 
| 1 | | that 
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32 NEW METHOD. Bock V. 
that in other authors we find it with an accuſative. Sed res Annibalem 
non diu latuit, Juſt, ' Nec latuere doli fratrem Funonis, Virg. Though 
this is rather a Greek than a. Latin phraſe, owing to this that 
Abd, as an active, governs an accuſative : whereas in Latin 
lateo, ſignifying a permanent action, it would be no more permitted 
to ſay latet me, than patet me, if the cuſtom had not been borrow- 
ed of the Greeks. | rs Pg 
On the contrary decet ſometimes governs the dative. Locum di- 
tiorem quam victoribus decebat, Sal. Decet principi terrarum populo, 
Liv. Ind Hercle ita nobis decet, Ter. It even ſeems that this man- 
ner of ſpeaking ſhould be more natural, as it is more conformable 
to modern languages ; and that the other, though more uſual in 
Latin is only an ellipſis of the infinitive underſtood. For the 
antients, ſays Donatus, adding the infinitive facere, uſed to ſay nos 
decet facere ; but omitting the infinitive, they ſaid nobis decet. Yet 
Cicero never uſes it but with the accuſative. For 1n regard to the 
paſſage which Linacer quotes from him, in his fourth beok, and 
Robert Stephen in his theſaurus, viz. Quandogue id deceat pruden- 
tiz tuæ, de Orat. it is very probably a miſtake, becauſe we find 
F in the third de Oratore, Scire quid guandogue deceat, prudentiæ : 
* but prudentiæ is there a genitive, and ſignifies, t prudentiæ, of 


eft proprium prudentice. | | 
| Rurz XVI. 


Of five verbs that take the perſon in the accuſative, and the thing 
| in the genitive. „ | 
Theſe five verbs miſeret, pe'nitet, pudet, piget, 
tædet, govern the perſon in the accuſative, 
and the thing in the genitive, as hujus me 
Piget ; tui non te pudet. | 
4 EXAMPLES. 
bt - This rule has a great relation to the foregoing, ſince 
41 theſe verbs likewiſe govern the perſon in the accuſa- 
tive the ſame as the precedent. But there is this fur- 
ther to obſerve, that they govern the thing in the ge- 
nitive; as Miſeret me hominis, I have pity on the mw 
i Pæ nitet me fratris, J am ſorry for my brother. Tui 
it non te pudet ? are not you aſhamed of yourſelf ? Hujus 
1 Fadi me piget, IJ am ſorry for having done this. Piget 
me tdlium, I am tired of ſuch doings. Tædet me barum 
zneptiarum, I am tired of theſe follies. And in like 
manner their derivatives, as miſer:iſco; Arcadit queſe 
miſereſcete regis, Virg. have pity, I pray you, on this 
poor Arcadian king. | LT 
J 7 NO ATIVE 
| Thoſe verbs, which are called imperſonals have "—_—_— eſs 
; | 2 
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puicguam, Id. and the like. Hence in the examples above given; 
the nominative is always underſtood, and ought to be taken from 


the verb itſelf. For, according to Priſcian, pœnitet me fratris, 


is the ſame as, pena fratris habet me, or penittt me. Where it ap- 
pears. that the genitive frarr:s is governed by para; as the French 
jay j*ai honte DE mon frere, which is the ſame ſignification, as if we 
were to ſay word for word from the Latin, la honte de mon frere me 


fait peine. E 
--- + - How AT 
Of verbs of remembering and forgetting. 
Verbs of remembering and, forgetting govern either 
a genitrve or an accuſative, 


- 


EXAMPLES. 


Verbs of remembering and forgetting govern either 
a genitive or an accuſative. Memini malirum meorums 
or elſe mala mea, I remember my misfortunes. Oblitus 
generis ſui, or genus ſuum, who has forgot his birth: 
Venit enim mihi Platonis in mentem, Cic. I remember 
Plato. Memineram Paulum, Cic. I remembered Paul. 
Nec me meminiſſe pigebit Eliſe, nor ſhall I be diſpleaſed 
to remember Dido. 8 

| ANNOTATION.. 


1. Voſſius in his leſſer grammar, ſays that verbs of memory and 
oblivion do indeed govern the genitive, either of things, or of 
perſons : but as for the accuſative, they take it only in regard to 
things, and not to perſons ; and therefore we cannot ſay Memini 
Cicerouem, but only, as he adds, Ciceronis, I remember Cicero. 
Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to prove the contrary by Cicero himſelf, 
Memineram Paulum, videram Caium, lib. de amicit. Memini Ciunam, 

vidi Syllam, midò Cæſarem, Phil. 5. Duem hominem probe commeminiſſẽ 
aiebat, 1. de Orat. Balbus fuit Lanua tus, quem meminiſſe tu nun po» 
tes; de fin. Antipater ille, quem tu prob? meminiſti. 3. de Orat. 
Nupilius quem ego memini, Off. 1, And in his book of old age 
ſpeaking of Ennius, Quem quidem probe meminifſe poteſtis; anno enim 
unde vigeſimo poſt ejus mortem, hi Goff. facti ſunt. 

MeVNumeros memini, ſi verba teuerem, Virg. Ecl. ult. 

And when we ſay Memini de Cicerone, it is in a different ſenſe : 
for Meminiſſe alicujus, is to retain the remembrance of a perſon; 

whereas Meminife de aliguo, is to make mention of him. 

2. Nouns of remembering and forgetting govern only a gent- 
tive. They may be referred to the ninth rule, of adjectives which 
ſignify things. belonging to the mind. Jumemor injuriæ. Memor 
accepti benefitii, &c. | 

3. Now in the government of this genitive, another noun, 
which governs it, is ſtill underſtood, Venit in mentem illius diet, 

You, Hh. D ſup. 
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their nominative. Neon te hec pudent ? Ter. Auen neque puder 
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ſup. recordatio. Memini malorum, ſup. memoriam. But when we ſay 
mala mea, it is in the ſimple government of verbs active, and there- 
fore belongs properly to this place. Thus when Terence ſays, ſatagit 
rerum ſuarum, 1 he thinks of his affairs, the meaning is, 

agit ſat rerum ſuarum. Juſt as Plautus in his Bacch, ſays, Nunc 
agitas tut? ſat tuarum rerum. Where ſar ſupplies the place of an 

accuſative derived by ſyncope from atis, which is an old noun, like 
magis and potis, as we ſhall obſerve in the remarks on the ad- 
verbs, n. 2. | 


RuLE XVIII. 


j | Of two verbs coming together. 

i | When two verbs come together, without ut or ne, 
| 3 Bd the ſecond muſt be put in the infinitive, 

| - ExXAMPLES. 

When two verbs follow one another, without one 
of theſe conjunctions uz or ne expreſſed or underſtood, 
the ſecond is always put in the infinitive. Neſcis ineſ- 
care homines, Ter. you don't know how to intice men. 
Docemur diſputare, non vivere, we are taught to diſ- 
pute, but not to live. Cërnere erat, Virg, for licẽbat, 
one might ſee. Cupit ambulire, he deſires to walk. 

If in the conjunction 7 or ne is underſtood, the verb 

muſt be in the ſubjunctive. Fac ſciam, ſup. ut, act 
ſo that I may know. Cave ſentiant, ſup. ne, for ut 
xe, take care that they do not hear of it. 1 


ANNOTAT ION. 


1. We likewiſe place this rule here, becauſe in this conſtruction 
the infinitive oftentimes ſupplies the place of the accuſative. 
For, amat ludere, for example, is the ſame as ama! luſum. MWeſcis 
ineſcare, the ſame as Neſcis hoc, or illud, as we have above obſerved, 

rule 14. 5 
2. Nouns adjectives which retain the ſignification of the verbs, 
retain likewiſe this government. For as we ſay Cupio diſcere, we 
tay alſo Cupidus diſcere. Neſcis ineſcare; neſcius ingſcare: and even 
with the infinitive paſſive. Dignus amari. Apta regi. But then 
the infinitive paſſive ſupplies the place of the dative or the abla- 
tive: ſo that apta regi, is the ſame as apta regimini : dignus amari, 
as dignus amore; and the infinitive active ſupplies the place of the 
e. as Cupidus diſcere, for diſcendi or diſciplinæ; whereby we 
ee. like wiſe that the infinitive muſt be conſidered as a noun verbal 
and indeclinable. : | 
Sometimes we likewiſe underſtand the former verb, by putting 
only the infinitive, Mere incepto deſiſtere victam ? Virg. ſup. oportet 
or decet . and ſometimes we underitand the infinitive itſelf. Scit 
Latine, ſup, logai, Diſcit fidibus, ſup, canere. And eſpecially we 
" N x RS - muſt ; 


* 


with or depend on them. Thoſe which govern an ac- 
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muſt often underſtand the wa garage verb. Spero me integritatis 
laudem conſecutum, Cic. that is, me efſe conſecutum. 

After verbs of motion we generally put the ſupine in UM, in- 
ſtead of the infinitive, Mea Glycerium, cur te is perditum? Ter. Ut 
cubitum diſceſſimus, Cic. as we went to bed. 


' RULE XIX. 


Of prepoſitions which govern the accuſative. 


The following prepoſitions govern the accuſative: 
ad, apud, contra, adverſum, adverſus, per, 
circum, Circa, erga, extra, juxta, cis, citra, 
pone, penes, inter, intra, propter, ob, poſt, 
ante, præter, ſupra, ſecus, ſecundum, trans, 

ultra, infra. 
EXAMPLES. 


We make mention here of the prepoſitions, becauſe 
moſt of the following governments are either mixed 


— 


cuſative we reduce to five and twenty. 
1. AD; near to, upon, towards, to, before, until, 


as far as, according to. Habet hortos ad Tiberim, he 


has gardens upon the river Tiber. Ad urbem venit, he 
came to town. Ad jidicem dicere, to ſpeak before the 
judge. Ad decem annos, ten years hence. ' Ad ſum 
himinum, for the uſe of man. Ad præſcriptum omnia 
gerere, to do every thing according to orders. 

2. ADVE'RSUM or ADVE'RSUS, againſt, oppoſite 


to, towards. Advérſus clivum, Plin. againſt the hill. 


Adverſum patrem, againſt my father. Pietas adverſus 
Deos, Cic. reverence of the Gods. De illa aduerſus 
bun loqui, Ter. to ſpeak to him of her. 

3. ANTE, before. Ante pedes, before the feet. 


Ale horam octd vam, before eight o'clock. 
4. Aud, with, at, before, near. Apud patrem, 


- 


at my father's. Apud jiidicem diere, to plead before 
the judge. Apud te atlas valet iſta ratio, this rea- 
ſon weighs very much with you. 

A Cizca, near, about. Circa forum, near the 
forum. Circa eum menſem, about that month. 

6. Cixcun, about, near. Circùm littora, near the 


| ſhore, 
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. Crs and Citxs4, on this fide. Citra flumen, on 
this ſide the river. Cis Euphratem, on this ſide the 
1 8 
Cox rRa, againſt, contrary to, oppoſite. Con- 
tra 1 againſt authority. Contra ſpem, con- 
trary to hope. Carthago Italiam contra, Virg. Car- 
thage over againſt Italy. | 

9. EROGA, towards. Charitas erga proximum, cha- 
rity towards our neighbour. 

10. Exrna, without, beſides, except. Extra ur- 
bem, without the city. - Extra modum, beyond mea- 
' ſure. Extra famulos, except the ſervants. | 

11. INFRA, under, below, beneath. Infra ſe, be- 
neath himſelf. 

12. INTER, among. Inter c&teros, among the | 
reſt. Inter arenam, among the ſand. 

13. INTRA, within. [ntra parietes, within the walls. 
14. JuxTa, near, over againſt. Juxta viam, near 
the road. Fuxta ripam, near the bank. 

15. Os. for, before. Ob emolumentum, for Profit. 
Ob emirem, for love. Ob öculos, before his eyes. 

16, PENEs, in the power, in the diſpoſal, in pol⸗ 
ſeſſion. Jebæc penes vos pſaliria eſt, Ter. that ſinger 
is at your houſe. Omnia adſunt bona, quem penes eſt 
virtus, Plaut. he that is poſſeſſed of virtue, poſſeſſeth 
all that is good. Peres te es? Hor. are you in your 
ſenſes ? 

17. PzR, by, ws thro'. Per diem, during day 
time. Per andllam, by my ſervant. Per campos, 
through the fields. 

18, Pons; behind. Ponè ædem, behind the temple. 

19. Posr; after, ſince, within, behind. Poſt fi- 
nem, after the end. Poſt legem hanc conftitutam, ſince 
this law has been enacted. Poſt ſexennium, within {ix 
years. Poft tergum, behind the back. 

20. PRATER ; except, beſides, near, before. Om- 
nes preter eum, all except him. Prater me'na fluere, 
to run near the walls. Præter 6cu!os, before his eyes. 
21. PRoPTER; for, becauſe of, in conſideration of, 
for the ſake of, near. Propter honeſtitem, for honour 
or reputation. Propter vos, * your ſake, on your 

M ee. 
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account. Propter patrem cubintes, Cic. lying near 
their father. 5 8 | 
22. Sxcvs, or SECUNDUM ; near, along ſide. Se- 
cus flivios, Plin. (or as others read ſecundum) near the 
rivers. Condittus eft cæcus ſecus viam ſtare, Quintil. 
a a blind man was hired to ſtand near the river fide. Se- 
cündum philiſophos, according to the philoſophers. Se- 
clindum fratrem illis plirimum tribuebat, next to his 
brother, he paid the greateſt deference to them. Se- 
cundum ripam, along the bank ſide. | 

23. SUPRA, above. Supra leges, above the laws. 
24. TRANS, over, on the other ſide. Trans maria, 


over the ſeas. ö 
15. ULTRa, beyond. Ultra Tiberim, beyond the 


Tiber, on the other ſide the Tiber. 
ANNOTATION. 


We generally join the accuſative to theſe prepoſitions, prope, 
circiter, uſque, verſus ; yet Sanctius ſheweth that theſe are only ad- 


verbs. 


ſuch like, we underſtand ad, which forms the government. Other- 
wiſe we ſhould ſay that propior and propius 3 proximus and proximè 
are likewiſe prepoſitions, ſince we find proximus te, Plaut. Propius 
urbem, propior montem, Sal. Rex proxim? formam latrocinii, Liv. 
The ſame muſt be ſaid of pridie and poſtridie, ſince we lay pridie 
nonas; poſtridie calendas, where we underſtand poft and ante. The 
| ſame mutt alſo be ſaid of procul, ſince we ſay, Procul urbem ; procul 
muros, where we underſtand ad, as procul mari, oceano, procul dubio, 
' where we underſtand ab, and Cicero moſt frequently expreſſes it, 
| procul à nobis. And prope in the like manner is joined with the 
ablative by putting 4 or ab, prope-a Sicilia, Cic. Prope a muris ha- 
bemus hoſtem. Prope ab origine, &c. Which ſhews that it is not 
prope which governs either caſe, ſo much as the prepoſition expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood. | | : 
It is the ſame in regard to circiter: for though we ſay, Circiter 
* calendas, Cicero alſo hath, Circiter ad calendas, In like manner 
we ſay, Dies circiter quindecim (ſup. per) iter fecerunt, Cæſ. Decem 
circiter millia (ſup. ad) Liv. Loca hec circiter (ſup. ad) Plin. Thus 
we ſee that this adverb always ſuppoſeth a prepoſition, whether it 
be taken for place, for number, or for time. And then in this laſt 
ſenſe it may be referred to rule 26th lower down. 
Ds qu is as often joined with another prepoſition, as without. 
For as we ſay u/que Romam ; uſque ſudarem, we ſay likewiſe v/puz 
ante calendas, uſque extra ſolitudinem. Ab ova uſque ad mala; ujque 
in flumen ; uſque ad ſummam 3 Trans Alpes uſgue. Yau 
En LE ht 3 g Ju 
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For when we ſay, Prope muros ; prope ſeditionem ventum eſt, and 
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Is NEW METHOD. Book v. 
ub ofeulum noctis; and the like, or even with an ablative, Siculo ab 
uſgue Pachino, Virg. Uſque à pueritia, Ter. Uſque ab avo, atque 
atavo progeniem weſtram referens, Ter. Ex Atbiopia eft uſque hæc, 
Id. Hence, as Silvius obſerveth, all theſe phraſes include the 
ſame ſignification, zſſue palatium, ad palatium, uſque ad palatium, 
ad palatium uſque, ad u/que palatium; and all the following include 
another, a F< 96h uſque a palatio, ab uſque palatio. 3 
Now u/que, when by itſelf, properly ſignifieth no more than ill. 
or vill now. Uſque laborat, ſhe is fill in labour. U/quene waluifti ? 
Animus uſque antehac attentus, Ter. and ſuch like. 25 
Ves us or VERSUu are no more than adverbs, which plainly 
appears even from adverſus and adverſum: and though we find in 
Cicero Brundufium verſus, we find alſo Ad Alpes verſes, in forum 
 wer/us ; ſurſum verſus, and the like. | | | 
Sanctius rejects ſecus alſo, and ſays that this phraſe of ſcripture, 
Secus decurſus aguarum, is not Latin: and Chariſius lib. 1. title of 
analogy, having mentioned that /ecus is an adverb which ſignifies 
aliter, from whence comes ſecius eue, he adds, Cæterum id 
wy vulg us uſurpat ; ſecus illum ſedi, hoc eft ſecundum illum; & novum 
ſordidum eff, Nevertheleſs Voſſius acknowledges this prepoſi- 
tion, and ſays that /ecundum and ſecus ſeem even to be derived from 
the ſame root, namely /ecundus ; ſhewing that it has been not only 
adopted by Pliny and Quintilian, whom we have quoted, but 
likewiſe by Sempronius Aſellio in his hiſtory, Nen palſent ſtationes 
Facere ſecus hoc. But he grants that thoſe who ſtudy the purity of 
the language, do not make uſe of it. For which reaſon Scioppius 
cenſures Maffei for uſing it ſo frequently in his hiſtory of the Indies, 
as he obſerves ſome-other miſtakes in this agreeable author, con- 
trary to the purity of the language. From whence appeareth, 
continues the ſame Scioppius, the error of thoſe, who having been 
\ accuſtomed to authors of the latter ages, undertake to write in 
Latin, without taking ſufficient care to acquire an exact knowledge 
of the laws of grammar. 9 
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RuLtz XX. : 
Of prepoſitions which govern the ablative. 
Theſe prepoſitions, coram, a, ab, abs, cum, abſ- 
que, de, ex, e, pro, præ, clam, palam, te- 
- nus, fine, govern the ablative. | 
| 5 EXAMPLES. 5 
The prepoſitions governing the ablative are reduced 
to twelve. 3 
I. A, As, Aps (which are the ſame) ſince, after, by, 
becauſe of, in the behalf, A fronte, before. A pueri- 
31a, from one's childhood. A morte C#/aris, ſince 
the death of Cæſar. A civibus, in the behalf of the 
citizens. A frigore, becauſe of the cold, againſt the 
cold, Ab 4liquo perire, to be killed by ſome body. 
= - 85 2, ABS» 
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2. ABSQUE; Without. A3/que te, without thee. 
3. Cram Preceptire, unknown to the maſter. 
Formerly it governed the accuſative. Clam patrem, 
Ter. unknown to my father. And in the ſame mannet 
clanculum. 

4. Coram ipſo, before: him, in his preſence. 

5. CuM cupiditate, with defire, with paſſion. 

6. Dx, of, for, becauſe of, concerning. De bo- 
aninibus, of men. De quorum nimero, of whoſe num- 
ber. Multis de cauſis, for many reaſons. De raudi/- 
culo Numeriano, multim te amo, Cic. I am very 
much obliged to you for that little money. A dii 
te heri de filia, Ter. I called on you yeſterday to talk 
about your daughter. De lanificio, neminem timeo, as 
to the ſpinning, I am afraid of nobody. Non eſt bo- 


num ſomnus de prandio, Plaut. it is not good to ſleep 


after dinner. 
E or Ex, out of, from. E a out of the 


te 
fire. Ex Deo, from God, according to God. 
8. PaLam omnibus, before all the world. 
9. PR, in compariſon, becauſe of, before. Pre 


nobis, in compariſon to us. Pre multitidine, becauſe 


of the multitude. Præ ôculis, before his eyes. 


10. Pro, for, according, inſtead of, by, becauſe - 


of, in conſideration, for the ſake. Pro capite, for his 
life. Pro merito, according to his merit. Pro illo, 


inſtead of him, in his place. Pro foribus, before the 


door. Pro noſtrã amicitid te rogo, I beſeech you for 
friendſhip ſake, out of regard or conſideration to our 
friendſhip. . 

11. SINE Pondere, without weight. Sine amore, 
without affection, _ 

12. Tenvs, as fir as, up to. Cipro tenus, up to 
the hilt. 

This prepoſition is always put after the caſe it go- 
verns. And if the noun be in the plural, it is general- 
ly put in the genitive. Lumbòrum tenus, Cic. up to 
the loins. Cumgrum tenus illi rumires caluerunt. Cel. 
ad Cic. theſe reports were ſpræad as far as Cuma. Al- 
rium tenus, Quintil. up to tne ears. Though Ovid 
| hath alſo in the ablative, pecöribus tenus, up to the 
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ANNOTATION. - RT 
Between theſe three prepoſitions a, ab, or abs, there is only this 
difference, that & is put before words beginning with a conſonant, 
A Pompeio, & milite; and ab or abs before a vowel, or before a 
conſonant difficult to pronounce, as ab ancilla; ab rege; ab Jove 3 
ab lage; ab Sylla ; abs Tullio; abs quolibet, 
Ad/que, in comic poets, is taken for fine. Alſaue eo foret, Ter. 
But in proſe we do not find it in that fignification, . Hence it is 
better Latin to ſay Sine dubio, without doubt, than AL/5ue dubio. 


RLE XXI. 


Of prepoſitions which govern the accuſative and the ablative. 


Sub, ſuper, in, ſubter, govern two caſes, but with 


different ſignifications. 
EXAMPLES, 


The above four prepoſitions generally require 

1. The ablative, when there is no motion ſignified 
from one place to another. 2. The accuſative, when 
a motion is ſignified. 3. They alſo govern very fre- 
quently the caſe of the prepoſition for which they are 
put, and into which they may be reſolved. 

SUB. 

1. Sub nimine pacis bellum latet, under the name of 
peace, war is concealed, Quo deinde ſub ipſo, ecce vo- 
lat calcemque terit, Virg. upon which he runs, and 
treads cloſe to his heels. Where /ub governs the abla- 
tive, becauſe this motion does not hgnify a change 


from one place to another. 


2. Poſteſque ſub ipſos nitintur gradibus, Virg. they 
mount by ſteps up to the door. Where /ub governs. 
the accuſative, becauſe it ſignifies a change from one 
Jace to another. 

3. Sub horam pugnæ, inſtead of circa, about the 
hour of battle. Sub noctem cura PR Virg. anxie- 
ty returns towards night. 

SUPER. 

T. Super frond: diridi, upon the green leaf. 

2. Super Garamdntas & Indos, priferet impłrium, 
Virg. he will extend his empire beyond the inhabitants 
of the i interior Libya and the Indians. 

3. Super hac re, inſtead of de, concerning this mat- 
ter. * 2 fliminis N. Wſus, Liv. inſtead of ſeciin- 


cum, 


5 „ O SY rA. 41 


dum, ſtretched along the banks of the river. Super canam 
occiſus, W 5 5 of inter, killed while he was at WO. 


. 
1. Ban ale in foro, to walk in the market. N= 
do volvintur in imo, they go to the bottom. With the 
ablative, becauſe the motion is not made from one 


place to another, but in the ſame place. 
2, —— Evõlvere poſet—In mare ſe Xanthas, Virg. 


might diſcharge itſelf into the ſea, Where the accu- 


fative is put, becauſe it ſignifies a change of place. 

3. Euftathius in Homerum, inſtead of ſuper, Euſta- 
thius in his comment upon Homer. In hanc ſententiam 
multa dixit, he ſaid many things to this purpoſe. In 
' horam, inſtead of ad, for an hour. Amor in patriam, 
inſtead of erga, the love of one's country. In preſens 
& in futirum, Liv. for ad or quoad, for the preſent 


and the future. 
SUBTER. 


I. Ferre libet ſubter denſa teftiidine caſus, Virg. they 
are pleaſed to withſtand all 'the efforts of the enemy 
under a thick penthouſe. Campi qui yn ma nia, Stat. 


the fields under the ramparts. 
2. Augiſti ſubter faſtigia tecti, Aintam duxit, Virg. 
ſhe conducted ZEneas into a magnificent palace. 


ANNOTATION. 


We find likewiſe that IN hath an accuſative where there is no 
motion, as Manutius, Sanus, and Voſſius, have obſerved after 
Gellius, Priſcian, and others: numero mihi in mentem fuit, Plaut. 
Efſe in magnum honorem, Ter. to be greatly honoured. EG in ami- 
citiam ditionemgue populi Romani, Cic. Cum veſtros portus in prædonum 
fuiſſe poteſtatem ſciatis, Cic. Res M in vadimonium cæpit, Id. In po- 
reftatem habere, Cæſ. and Sal. In tabulas perſcribere, Cic. Ligneæ ſo- 
leæ in pedes iudutæ, Id. 

It is alſo found with an ablative, whois motion is ſignified, Venit 
in ſenatu, Cic. Cum divertiſſem à Cumis in Veſtiano, Cic. In con- 
hpectu meo audet venire, Phædr. Fenit in ragione, Manil. apud Scalig. 
Aud in Calio monte itur, Varro. 

And hence it is without doubt that we find ſeveral verbs which 
govern both the accuſative and the ablative with in; incidere in &5, 
Liv. zncidere in ære, Cic. Plin. & alli, contrary to Valla' D Opinion. 
Abdere je in tenebris, Cic. in domum, Cic. in occultum, Cæſ. in præ- 
fentia omittere, Cie. in præſent tempus © in aliud omittere, Hor. in 
- equum Trojanum includere, Cic. in fabulas incluja, Id. in dialogos in- 
cludere, Id. in tectorio arioli Id. imag i nem includit in cly- 
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SUBTER governs either the accuſative or the ablative in the ſame 
fignification ; Plato iram in pectore, cupiditatem ſubter precordia lo- 
cavit, Cic. Plato placed anger in the breaſt, and voluptuous de- 
fires in the entrails; Subter pineta Gali. Et ſubter captos arma ſe- 
dere duces, This ſhews that there was hardly any certain rule for 
the government of thoſe four prepoſitions among the antients. The 
— 2 may conſult Linacer upon this article, of which he treats at 

large. . ; 

It is alſo to be obſerved that we meet with /uper, as well as in 
and ex, with the genitive in ſome authors, which is only an imita- 
tion of the Greeks, /uper pecuniæ, tuteleque ſuæ, Paul. Juriſc. De- 
feriptio ex duodecim celeftium ſignorum, Vitruv. Fe) 

LAM, as we have obſerved, heretofore governed likewiſe an 
accuſative, Clam patrem, clam uxorem ; but now it hath only an 
ablative. Plautus has uſed it alſo with the dative, where it ſerves 
as an adverb, Hoc fieri quam magni referat mihi clam eſt; that is, 
mihi occultum eſt. M : | | 


That almoſt every government may be reſolved by, the pre- 
| Poſitions. 


We may further obſerve in this place, that the uſe of prepoſi- 
tions is ſo generally diffuſed through all languages, that there is 
ſcarce a government, phraſe, or expreſſion, but depends upon, or 
po be reduced to them, as may be eaſily ſhewn in every part of 

ntax. 

71 partitives; Pauci de noſtris cadunt, Cæſ. | 

In verbs of accuſing ; Accuſare de negligentia, Cic. 

In every other government of the genitive ; Fulgor ab auro, Lucr. 
for auri. Crepuit à Glycerio oftium, Ter. for Glycerii oftium. . 

In the government of the dative; Bonus ad cetera, Liv. Homo 
ad nullam partem utilis, Cic. Which likewiſe ſhews very plainly 
that the dative denotes no more than the relation of attribution, 
fince utilis alicui rei, is the ſame as utilis ad aliquam rem. 

In the comparative; [mmanior ante alios omnes, Virg. 

In the ſuperlative ; Acerrimum autem ex omnibus ſenfibis, Me. ſeu- 
um videndi, Cic. Ante alios pulcherrimus omnes, Virg. . 

In nouns of plenty or want; Liber a dilectis, Cic. 

In ſeveral particular verbs; Celare de aliquo. Commonefacere de 
aliqua re. Ad properationem meam quiddam intereft, Cic. In id ſo- 
lam ftudent, Quint. 5 | 

In queſtions of place, even in names of cities; Navis in Caieta 
garata eſt nobis. Cic. See lower down, rule 25. 

In queſtions of time; Ia tempore ad eum veni; de nocte vigilare: 
regnare per tres annos. See rule 26. 8 
4 In nouns of price; Si mercatus Met ad cam ſummam quam volueram, 

ic. | No Z 
With gerunds ; In judicando; pro vapulando; ab abſolvendum. 

With participles; Pro derelicto habere, Cic. and others in the 
fame manner. 17 e ä 


RuLE 


Or SYNTAX. 43 
5 Rure XXII. | 
Olk verbs compounded with a prepoſition. 
1. A verb compounded with a prepofition hath 
| the caſe belonging to the prepofition. . 
2. And oftentimes the prepojition is repeated. 
EXAMPLES. 


1. The prepoſition preſerves its force even in compo- 


ſition, ſo that the verbs with which it is compounded, 
take the caſe which belongs to the prepoſition, as Adire 
ppida, to go to the cities. Abire oppido, to go out of 
town, Circumegquitare me nia, to ride round the town 
walls. Amovere dnimum ſtüdio puerili, to divert his 
mind from puerile amuſements, Expellere péctore, to 
baniſh from the heart. ZExcedere muros, to go out of 
the walls, as coming from extra : or excedere terrd, to 
go out of the country, as coming from ex. 


2. But frequently the prepoſition is repeated; as 


Nihil non confideritum exibat ex ore, Cic. he ſaid not 
one word but what was maturely conſidered. Qui ad 
nos intempeſtivè adeunt, moliſti ſepe ſunt, thoſe who 
come to us at an unſeaſonable time, are frequently 
troubleſome. A ſole abſis, Cic. don't keep the ſun 


from me. 
I Rule XXIII. 
Of verbs that govern the accuſative with ad. | 
A'ttinet, ſpectat, and pertinet, require an accuſative 
with the prepoſition ad. 
| | EXAMPLES. | 
Theſe three imperſonal verbs take an accuſative 
with the prepoſition ad; as A'tiinet ad dignitatem, this 
concerns your dignity. Id ad te pertinet, this belongs 
to you. Hoc ad illum ſpectat, this belongs to him? Quid 


ad nos dttinet? what is this to us? Totum ejus consilium 


ad bellum mibi ſpectare videtur, it ſcems that his whole 
thought is turned towards war. 
RuLe XXIV. 


Of verbs which take two accuſatives, or that have different go- 
| vernments. | 


\ 


1. Verbs of warning, 2, Aſking, 3. And 
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chathing, 4. With celo, 5. And doceo, | 
oftentimes govern the thing and the perſon in 
the accuſatrve ; or in ſome other manner de- 
ßend on the prepoſition. 
6. Interdico governs the thing in the ablative. 


EXAMPLES. 
We include in this rule the verbs of different go- 


vernments, and particularly thoſe which take two accu- 


fatives, or which in ſome other manner depend on the 
prepoſition. 

1. Verbs of warning with two accuſatives. M#neo 
ze hanc rem, I give you notice of this affair. Itud me 
edmonentes, Cic. giving me notice of that, 

The thing in the ablative with the prepoſition, 
Mineo te de hac re, J give you notice of that. Oro te 
ut Terentiam monedtis de teſtaménto, Cic: I beg you will 


inform Terentia of the will. 


The thing in the genitive. Commonere Aliquem _ ie - 
riarum ſuarum, to remind a perſon of his miſeries, 


 Grammaticos ſui off icii common?mus, Plin. we put the 


grammarians in mind of their duty, 

2. Verbs of aſking, with two accuſatives. 7 e hoc be- 
neficium rogo, I beg this favour of you. Pacem te poſ- 
cimus omnès, Virg. we all ſue for peace. Popi/ci dli- 
quem cõrum qui dderant cauſam diſſerẽndi, Cic. 1 begged 

that ſome members of the company would propoſe The 
ſubject of debate. 

The perſon in the ablative with the prepoſition, 
Hoc @ me poſcit, flagitat, he aſks, or begs that of me. 
Seiſcitäri, percontiri ab dliguo, to aſk a perſon. : 

PEeTo is more uſual in the latter form, and is ſeldom 
found with two accuſatives. Peto @ te veniam, I aſk 
your pardon. We fay alſo pero tibi, I aſk for you. 
Mifſionem militibus petere, to aſk a diſcharge for ſol- 
diers. But then it is the dative of acquiring, or of 
the perſon. 

3. Verbs of cloathing with two accuſatives. In the 
vulgate bible, /nduit eum ſtolam glöriæ, he clad him 
in a robe of glory. Widliber indatus, Hor, dreſſed 
any how. The 


Or SY NTA x. 47 
The perſon in the accuſative, and the thing in the 
| ee Indus te viſte, J put this garment on you. 
Ĩ) he perſon in the dative, and the thing in the accu- 
ſative. Tnduo tibi veſtem, I put this garment on you. 
Exũere veſtem alicui, to undreſs a perſon. 

4. CtLo with two accuſatives. Celo te hanc rem, I 
conceal this thing from you. Ea ne me celet conſuefect 
Jilium, Ter. I have accuſtomed my ſon to conceal no- 
thing of all this from me. 

The thing in the ablative with the prepoſition. Celo 
te de hac re, I will not tell you that. 

The perſon in the dative. Celare aliquid alicui, to 
conceal a thing from a perſon. ee” 

5. Verbs of | teaching, with two accuſatives. Diceo 
le grammaticam, I teach you grammar. Quæ te leger 
_ preceptaque fortia belli—Eridiit, Stat. who taught you 
the laws and generous maxims of war. 


The thing in the ablative with the prepoſition. Qui 


de ſuo adventu nos —_ Cic. who may let us know 


of their coming. 

6. IxrERDIco governs the thing in the ablative. In- 
terdico tibi domo med, I forbid you my houſe. Interdico 
tibi aqud & ini, I forbid you the ule of fire and water. 


ANNOTATION. 


Sanctius maintains that no verb can of itſelf govern two accuſa- 
tives of different things at the ſame time, and that what we ſee 
here is only an imitation of the Greeks, who put this caſe almoſt 
every where, by ſuppoſing their prepoſition x, or Tei, as we 
ſhould ſay circa, per, ob, ſecundum, propter, ad or quad ad, For 
doceo te grammaticam, implies ſecundum, or quod ad grammaticam, 
and in the ſame manner the reſt. Hence the paſlive of theſe verbs 
always retains the accuſative which depends on the prepofitiou. 
Daceor grammaticam ; eruditus Gracas literas, Cic. Galeam induitur, 
Virg. Inutile ferrum cingitur, Id. Rogari ſententiam, Cic. 


In like manner we mult explain the following paſſages by the 


prepoſition. Magnam partem in his occupati ſunt, Cic. Neftram vi- 
cem ultus eft ipſe jeje, Cic. Multa gemens ignominiam plagaſque ſuperbi 
wviforis, Virg. Quod te per genitorem oro, 1d. Qui purgor bilem, Hor. 
Nunc id prodeo, "ler. that is to ſay, ob id, or * propter id, according 
to Donatus. 

To this we muſt 10 refer what the grammarians have diſtin- 


: guiſhed by the name of ſynecdoche, and may be called the accuſa- 


tive governed by a prepoſition underſtood, Omnia Mercurio fim ds 


| vocemgue, &c. Virg. Expleri mentem neguit, Id. Nodoque j, 2 Ea . 
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| lecta fßuentes, Id. Which is the ſame as, Oculos /uffu/a nitentes, ſays 
| Servius. Creſſa genus Pholoè, Virg. Clarigenus, Tac. Micat auri- 


WV 3 Bus & tremit artus, Virg. Flores inſcripti nomina regum, Id. Eludo te 


annulum, Plaut. Which occurs much oftener among the poets, 
though with the word cætera this figure has been uſed upon all oc- 
caſions. Cætera prudens & attentus, Cic. Verùm catera egregium, 
Liv. Letum cetera, Hor. Argentum quod habes condonamus te, 
Ter. in Phorm. Habeo alia multa guæ nunc condonabitur, Id. in Eu- 


_. _ nucho, according as Donatus, Politianus, Sanctius, Voſſius, Hein- 
48 ſius, and others read it, and as we find it in the MSS. ſo that we 
bt . muſt underſtand, /ſecundim quæ, ille condonabitur. This ſeems to 
T8 have eſcaped Julius Scaliger, when he finds fault with Eraſmus for 


reading it thus, pretending that it ſhould be condonabuntur, con- 
trary to the meaſure of the verſe, and the authority of all copies 
whatever ; and alledging for reaſon that condonare 3 argentum 
is not Latin, whereas it is the very example of the Phormio, which 
Donatus expreſsly produces, to authoriſe this paſſage of the Eunuch. 
It is alſo to be obſerved that we are not allowed to uſe indiſcri- 


not be right to ſay, Conſulo le hæreditatem, for de hareditate, Cicero 
ſays, Amicitiæ veteris commonefacere, but never amicitiam, Though 
with the word res we ſay admoneo, commonefacio te hujus rei, or hanc 
rem, or de hac re. Therefore we muſt always abide by the practice 
of the pureſt authors, | | 


RULE XXV. 
Of the four queſtions of place. 5 | 

1. The queſtion UBI takes the ablative with in, 
or without in ; and puts the names of towns of 
the firſt and ſecond declenſion, in the genitive. 

2. The queſtion QUO takes in with the accuſa- 
tive, and puts the names of towns in the accu- 
ſative without in. | | 

3. The queſtion QUA takes the accuſative with 

per, or an ablative without a prepoſition. 

3. The queſtion UNDE takes an ablative, with 
the prepoſitions a, or ex; and puts the names of 
towns in the ablative without the prepoſition. 

4. Rus and domus are governed in the ſame 
manner as the names of towns, 


EXAMPLES. | 
We have here four queſtions of place under our con- 


ſideration. | 
1. Usr, which denotes the place where one is. 
Dei aft? where is he? | | 2. Quo, 


minately the different governments abovementioned. For it would 


Or SynTax __ 47 
2. Quo, which denotes the place whither one goes. 
Quo vadit ? where is he going to? 


[ 
3. Qua, which ſignifies the place through which a 4 


perſon paſſeth. Qud transiit? which way did he go? 
4. Ux pk, which denotes the place from whence 2 | 
perſon comes. Unde venit? from whence comes he? [ 
In all theſe queſtions we muſt firſt of all conſider the | 1 
prepoſition that belongs to them, and the caſe it governs. 
Secondly, we are to take notice that ſmall places, 
that is the proper names of towns and villages, and 
ſometimes of iſlands, are generally put in the caſe of 
the prepoſition, without expreſſing it, though it be 
always underſtoad. And the other nouns, whether 
they ſignify large places, that is, provinces or king- 
doms, or whether they be appellatives, are generally 
put with the prepoſition, though the contrary ſome- 
times happeneth. | | 
Thirdly, we muſt obſerve that in all queſtions, 


theſe two nouns rus and domus, are always governed by 


in the ſame manner, as if they were the proper names 
of towns. | 


Fourthly, when we are mentioning theſe queſtions, wt 


it is not neceſſary that the queſtion 27, quò, or any other 
ſhould be expreſſed, but only that it be underſtood. 
This being premiſed ir is eaſy to retaia the rules of 
theſe four queſtions. | | 
1. UBI takes the ablative with in. Ambulat in 


Horto, he walks in the garden. Vivit in Gallia, in urbe, i; 
he lives in France, in the city. - 1 


Or the ablative only, in being underſtood, eſpecial- 
ly if they be names of ſmall places. Philippus Neãpoli 


eſt, & Lentulus Puteolis, Philip isat Naples, and Lentu- - 0 


lus at Pozzuolo. Degit Carthagine, Parifiis, Athenis, he 
lives at Carthage, at Paris, at Athens. Sum ruri, Cic. 
Sum rure, Hor. I am in the country. For heretofore they 


faid rure vel ruri in the ablative according to Chariſius. 1 | 


We muſt except thoſe nouns which have the genitive 
in A or in], that is, of the firſt or ſecond declenſion, 
as Rome natus, Siciliæ ſepiltus, born at Rome, buried 
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in Sicily. Manere Lugdini, to ſtay at Lyons. Efe | 
demi, to be at home, Quantas ille res domi militiæque | | 
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4 NEW METHOD. Book V. 
geſſerit, Cic. what great matters he performed both at 
home and in the field. 

2. Quo takes in with the actuſitive; becauſe it fig- 
nifies motion, as 249 properas ? where are you going: 
fo faſt? In ædem B. Virginis, to St. Mary's church. In 
Africam, to Africa. 

In ſmall places it is more uſual to put the accuſative 
alone, in being underſtood; as Ire Parifios, to go to 
Paris. Proficiſci Romam, to go to Rome. Ire TUS, to 
go to the country. > 

3. . N likewiſe takes the accuſative with per; Qua 
iter feciſti ? which way did you travel? Per A'ngliam, 
through England. 

Or it will have the ablative only without the pre- 
poſition, eſpecially if they be names of ſmall places; 
Romd tranfiit, he paſſed through Rome. 

4. UN, joins the prepoſitions ex or e, or even 4 
or ab to this ſame caſe: as Rever/us ex agro, è cubiculo, 
being returned from the fields, from the chamber. Rz- 


deo ex Itdlia, ex Sicilia, | come back from Italy, from 
Sicily. Venio d jidice, J come from the judge's, 


Or it takes an ablative only, if they be names of 
ſmall places, the prepoſition being underſtood; as Ve- 
nit Romd, rure, domo, Lugdüno, Athenis, he is returned 
from Rome, from the fields, from home, from Lyons, 


from Athens. 


ANNOTATIO N. 
Moſt grammarians obſerve this difference betwixt the names of 
towns and thoſe of provinces, that the names of towns are put 


| Without the prepoſition in all queſtions, and the names of provinces 
with the prepoſition. Yet this is what the learned are not agreed 


upon, as may be ſeen in Sanctius, Scioppius, Voſſius, and others 

becauſe, ſay they, the antients have not always conformed to this 
y ney * 

practice, and grammarians are indeed the depoſitaries, but not the 


ſupreme lords or ſovereigns of language. 


Hence it is not only certain that the prepoſition is the real cauſe 
of the government, whether it be expreſſed or underſtood; but it 
is even frequently expreſſed in the name of ſmall places, as on the 
contrary it is ſometimes underſtood in the names of provinces, in 
all queſtions, as we ſhall make appear under the following heads. 


The queſtion UBI. 


We find the names of towns and ſmall places with the prepoſi- 
tion: as Nawes longas in Hiſpali faciendas curavit, Cal. In Alexan- 


ria, . In demo mea, Plin. Hor. In demo Cæſaris unus vis fuit, 
Cic. 
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Cic. Meretrix & mater familias in una domo, Ter. Navis in Caieta 
2 parata nobis & Brundufii, Cic. where he joins the two govern- 3 
ments. Furtum factum in domo ab eo qui domi fuit, Quintil. . . 

On the contrary, we find the names of provinces in the genitive, 
like thoſe of ſmall places. Siciliæ cum eſſem, Cic. Duos filios ſacs : 
Agypti occiſes cognovit, Val. Max. Rome Numidieque facinora ejus | 
commemorat, Sall. Where he makes no difference between the name þ 
of the city and that of the province. | . 
We find likewiſe the ablative without a prepoſition, Natus re- 
gione urbis ſexta, Suet. Domo me contineo, Cic. Nec denſa naſcitur © 
humo, Col. Suſtinet invidia, triftia figna demo, Ovid. Hunc abi 
deficit abde domo, Virg. | | 
| The queſtion UnDE. 
We meet with provinces in the ablative without the prepoſition, 
LEgypto remeans, Tacit. Judæs profedi, Suet. Si Pompeius Italia 
cedit, Cic. Non rediit Carie, Plaut. | 8 
But the names of towns with the prepoſition, are ſtill more com- 
mon. A Brunduſio, Cic. Ab Alexandria, Cie. Ab Athenis in 
Bæotiam ire, Serv. Sulp. Where he makes no diſtinction betwixt 
the name of a town and that of a province, no more than Cicero, 
when he ſaid, 4b Epheſo in Syriam profeus. Livy hardly ever puts 
the names of towns in any queſtion without the prepoſition, 46 ky 
Roms legiones wenifſe nuntiatum eſt, Ab Antio legiones prafectæ. And | 
an infinite number of others, which occur in every page of this au- 
thor, It appears alſo from Suetonius, which Linacer and Sanctius 
have not neglected to obſerve, that the emperor Auguſtus, in or- 
der to render his ſtile more perſpicuous and intelligible, never 
mentioned a place without nating uſe of the prepoſitions. 


The queſtion Qua. 

In regard to this queſtion, we are to conſider that gua is derived 
from the ablative feminine, juſt as guare is ſaid for qua de re, accord- 
ing to Voſſius; therefore when we fay, qua zranfiit ? we underſtand 

parte, urbe, regione, provincid, or the like. So that no wonder if ii 
we anſwer indifferently by the ſame caſe in all ſorts of nouns. j 
Ibam fort? vid ſacra, Hor. Totd ambulai Roma, Cic. Tord Afi 9 
wagatur, Cic. Multæ inſidiæ mihi terra marique fuctæ ſunt, Cic. 104 
and in all theſe ablatives in is underſtood. bY 

But if we anſwer with per, it is no extraordinary thing, ſince 4 
we have ſhewn that there is no government which may not be re- a 
folved by the prepoſitions, 

e The queſtion Quo. | 
It is particularly in this queſtion that authors indifferently uſe or 
omit the prepoſitions with all ſorts of nouns. : 

Without the prepoſition they ſay, Sardiniam wenit, Cic. Cam 
fe Italiam wenturum promifiſſet, Cel. Ag yptum induxit exercitum, 
Liv. Boſphorum confugere, Cic. Epirum portanda dedit, Val. Proxi- * 7 
mum civitatem deducere, Appul. But we muſt not be ſurprized at i+ 
this; for ſince gud, according to Sanctius and Scioppius, is an 1 
antient accuſative plural in o, the ſame as ambo and duo, which is i 
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ſtill continued in guocirca, guonſgue, and quoad, as when we ſay, 
"gud vadis, we underſtand in or ad; ſo we may anſwer by the accu- 
ſative only, the prepoſition being underſtood. GMT > 

They likewiſe uſe the names of towns with the prepoſition, _ 


Conſilium in Lutetiam Pariſiorum transfert, Cæſ. In Sicyonem afferre 


pecuniam, Cic. Though a little before that he had ſaid, Profetus 
Argis Sicyonem, 2. Off. Cur/us ad Brundufium, Id. In Meſſanum ve- 
nire, Id. In Arpinum ſe abaere, Id. alſo, ubi vos delapſi domos, & in 


rura veſtra fueritis, Liv. Ad doctas proficiſci Athenas, Propert. &c. 


Now in regard to what is ſaid, that ad ſignifies no more than 
near, and in within; and in like manner that à ſignifies near or 
hard by, and ex from within; this is generally true, when we 


would ſignify that ſomething is ſituated, or done near or in a par- 


ticular place, habet exercitum ad urbem ; habet hortos ad Tiberim. But 


t is not generally true, when we are ſpeaking of the queſtion qus ; 


and we ſhall find that Livy, and ſeveral others have indifferently 
uſed both ways of expreſſing. And ſo has Cicero too, when he ſays, 
Te verb nolo, niſi ißſe rumor jam raucus erit factus, ad Baias wenire ; 
erit enim nobis honcfius videri venife in illa loca ploratum potiùs quam 
xatatum, lib. 9. epilt. 2. 

The amount of what may be ſaid in regard to this diſtinction of 
the names of towns and provinces, is this, that in all probability 
thoſe who ſtudied the exacteſt purity of the Latin, while it was a 
living language, would fain eſtabliſh it as a rule. Hence it is that 
upon Atticus's cenſuring Cicero for ſaying, in Piræum, Cicero al- 
ledges in his excuſe that he had ſpoken of it, non ut de oppido, ſed ut 
de loco (lib. 7. ep. 3.) Whereby it appears that this rule began to 
obtain, and that Cicero himſelf paid a regard to it, (let Scioppius 
ſay what he will) as to a thing that might contribute to the perſpi- 
cuity of the language, by this diſtinction of the names of towns 
and provinces, though he has not always conformed to it. And 
we {ee ſomething like this in the French tongue, in which the par- 
title A denotes the ſmall places, and EN the provinces, as à Rome, 
and en Italie; a Paris and en France, &c. For which reaſon it is 
always better to ſtick to this rule, though we cannot condemn a 
perſon that would ſwerve from it, and Quintilian's cenſure, who 
calls this a ſoleciſm, Veni de Suſis in Alexandriam, lib. 1. c. 5. has 
very little foundation | 

Therefore Servius on this paſſage of Virgil: 

5 Italiam fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 
Littora, An. 1. | 
having taken notice that the rules of grammar required prepoſitions 
to be joined to the names of provinces, but none to the names of 
towns, he adds, Sciendum tamen uſurpatum ab autoribus ut vel addant, 


vel detrahant prepofitiones, Where it appears that he does not par- 


ticularly mention the poets, but all authors in general. | 
PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS 
1 on the queſtion UBI. | 

Of the nouns which are put in the genitive in this queſtion. 


The reaſon why ſome particular names of towns are put in the 
| genitive 
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genitive in this queſtion, is becauſe with the proper name we al- 
ways underſtand the —_ noun in the ablative with its prepoſi- 
tion, and therefore this genitive is governed by the noun under- 
Good ; as E/, Rome, ſup. in urbe. Eft Lugduni, ſap. in oppide. 
Eſ domi, ſup. in loco, or in horto, or in ædibus; for domus ſignified 
the whole houſe, whereas des was in ſome meaſure an apartment 
or part of the houſe ; hence Plautus, to expreſs the whole at length, 
ſays, Inſactatur omnes per ædes domi. Terence has put it alſo in the 
ablative; Si quid opus fuerit, heus, domo me; ſup. continebo, I ſhall 
be at hame, Phorm. Act. 2. ſc. 2. es. 

Now domi was not the only word they put in the genitive ; for 
Cicero ſays, Quantas ille res domi militizque terrã marique geſſerit. 
Quibuſcunque rebus wel belli, wel domi poterunt : and the like. And 
Virgil, Penitus terre defigitur arbor, for in terrd, And Ovid, terre 

procumbere, where we mult underſtand another noun which governs 
this genitive, as In ſolo terre, in tempore belli, and therefore the 


latter relates rather to queſtions of time. 
Of nouns of the firſt declenſion in E. 

Here a queſtion may ariſe, whether theſe nouns ought to be put 
in the genitive like the reſt of this declenſion. Negue enim dicitur, 
negotiatur Mitylenes, Jed Mitylenæ, ſays Voſſius in his grammar, 
where he ſeems to reject the genitive in es in this queſtion. And 
Sanctius, whom we have followed, admits of this caſe only for 
nouns that make ZE or I in the genitive ; and perhaps we ſhall 
find very few authorities of thoſe other nouns, a generally 
ſpeaking the ancients change them into A, in order to decline 
them according to the Latin termination. Nevertheleſs we find in 
Valerius Maximus, book 1. chap. 6. where he ſpeaks of prodigies, 
Cærites aquas ſanguine miſtas fluxiſſe, that at Cærite there was a 
ſtream of water mixed with blood. Which makes Gronovius in his 
notes on Livy ſay, that in the 22d book, chap. 1. we ſhould read, 
Cæretes aquas ſanguine miſtas fluxiſſe, where the other editions have 
Cerete nevertheleſs in the ablative. From whence one would think 
that both expreſſions might be admitted. Though the beſt way is 
to put them in the ablative, or to change thoſe nouns into. A, and 


put them in the genitive in EZ, Miqlenæ rather than Mitylenes or 


Mitylene, &C. 

Rp Concerning appoſition. | 

Another queſtion is, whether we ought to ſay, Antiochiæ natus 
Jum urbis celebris by appoſition, or Antiochiæ natus ſum urbe celebri; 
but the former would be a ſoleciſm, ſays Voſſius, whereas the 
latter may be ſaid, and this phraſe may be varied three different 
ways. 1 
The firſt, by joining the prepoſition to the appellative, and put- 
ting the proper name in the genitive, as Albæ confliterunt in urbe 
opportuna, Cic. In oppido Antiochiæ, Cic. In Amſtelodami celebri em- 
porio, Voſſius. | | - 

The ſecond, by letting the proper name and the appellative be 
governed in the ſame caſe by the prepoſition ; In Amftelodami celebri 
emporio, Voſſ. Neapoli in celeberrimo 1 „Cic. — 
; | 2 e 
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The third, by underſtanding the prepoſition; Antiochie loco no- 
bili, Cic. Anſtelodami celebri emporio, Voſl. $1, ob 

And if you would know the reaſon why the appoſition is not ad- 
mitted here in the genitive, for inſtance, Amſtelodamicelebris emporii, 
it is becauſe the genitive being never governed but by another noun 
ſubſtantive, when we ſay Ee Rome, vivit Amſtelodami, we underſtand 
in urbe, in emporio, or oppido, as hath been already obſerved ; but 
if you put arbis, or emporii, oppidi in the genitive, you having no- 
thing elſe to ſuppoſe that can govern it. And hence it is that with 
an adjective you never put the proper name in the genitive, E 
magnæ Rome, but in the ablative, in nagna Roma, ſup. urbe, in 
the great city of Rome. Becauſe a thing being called great or 
ſmall only comparatively to another, we cannot refer great to Rome, 
but to the word city ; for otherwiſe it would ſeem to imply that 
there were two Romes, one great, the other little. 

| Now that this genitive is governed by a noun underſtood, and 

that this conſtruction is right, Scaliger ſheweth, becauſe if we can 
ſay oppidum T arentinum, ſarely we may alſo ſay, oppidum T arenti ; the 

ſſeſſive having always the ſame force as the genitive from which 
it is taken; hence in French it is generally rendered by the geni- 
tive, Domus paterna, la maiſon de mon pere; my father's houſe. 


Concerning nouns of the third declenſion. 
It is arguing very wrong, as Sanctius, Scioppius, and Voſſius 


. obſerve, to ſay that nouns of the third declenſion, and thoſe of 


the plural number are put in the dative: or in the ablative. For 
what relation is there between the government of place, which al- 
ways depends on a prepoſition, — the dative, which is never go- 
verned by it, and which, as we have already made appear, de- 
notes only the end, or the perſon, or the thing, to which another 
thing is referred and attributed? and though we find E Carrha- 
gini, Neapeli, ruri, and the like, theſe are only old ablatives which, 
as hath been already mentioned, were heretofore every one of 
them terminated in e or in 7 in this declenſion. Therefore thoſe 
ho are more accuſtomed to the ablative in e, ought always to 
put it here, as Cicero does, Ei Sicyone, ſepultus Lacedemone ; Car- 
thagine natus, and the like. There is only the word ras, whoſe 
ablative in 7 cuſtom has rendered familiar in this queſtion. And 
if any one ſhould doubt whether x7; be an ablative, he may ſee in 
Chariſius; lib. 1. that rus makes in the ablative vure or ruri; and 
that Ruri agere vitam in Ter. is an ablative and not a dative. 


Plautus has uſed it even in the other queſtions ; Veniunt ruri ruſtici, 


in Moſtel, Act. 5. fc, 1. the peaſants come from the country. 


+OBSERVATIONS ON COMPOUND Nouns. 
Compound nouns intirely conform to the rule of the other pro- 
per names, though ſome grammarians have made a doubt of it. 
Thus we ſay Nownum Comum ducere Colonos, Suet. Conventus agers 
Caribagine nova. Quo die Theano 1 prefectus, Cic. &c. And 
therefore we are to ſay, Ire Montempefſulanum, Portum petere Cala- 
tenſem, and the like. | | 
| ; RuLE 
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Of the queſtions of time, meaſure, and diftance. 
Time, diſtance, and meaſure, may be put either 
in the accuſative, or the ablative ; but the 
precife term of time is put in the ablative only. 
; 15 | EXAMPLES. | 
We may here include five things. 1. The ſpace of 


time: 2. The ſpace of place, or diſtance: 3. The pre- 


ciſe term of time: 4. The preciſe or exact place: 
5. The noun of meaſure; each of which may be put 
either in the accuſative or the ablative, which are al- 
ways governed by a prepoſition expreſſed or under- 
| ſtood, and the prepoſition is more uſually expreſſed 
with the accuſative. But the preciſe term of time, 
namely that which anſwers the queſtion quando, is put 
oftener in the ablative only. 

1. The ſpace or the duration of time, which an- 
ſwers to the queſtion gudmdin, or quamdidum, how long. 
Vixit per tres annos, or tres annos, or vixit tribus annis, 
ſup. in, he has lived three years. Quem ego hõdie toto non 
vidi die, Ter. whom I have not ſeen to day. Te an- 
num jam audientem Cratippum, Cic. ſup. per, you that 
have attended Cratippus's lectures a whole year. In- 
tra annos quatuirdecim tectum non ſubitrunt, Cæſ. they 


have been without any cover theſe fourteen years., 


Nonaginta annos natus, ſup. ante, he is ninety years 
old; he has been ninety years in this world, 
Hereto we may refer thoſe phraſes where they uſe 


ad or in, but it is in a particular ſenſe : Si ad centefi- 


mum annum vix vixiſſet, Cic. it he had lived to be a 
hundred years old. In diem vivere, Cic. to live from 
hand to mouth. | | | 

2. The ſpace or diſtance of place is more uſual 
in the accuſative, as Locus ab urbe difſitus quatuor mil- 
liaria, a place diſtant four miles from the town; Her- 
cynie ſylue latitido novem dierum iter expedito patet, 
Cæſ. the breadth of the Hercynian foreſt is a nine days 
Journey ; where we muſt underſtand ad, or per, though 
the prepoſition is ſeldom uſed. But ſometimes they 
put the ablative; as bdui /p4tio abeſt ab eo, he is at the 
diſtance of two days journey from him. „ 
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3. The preciſe term of time, that is when we an- 
ſwer the queſtion quando, is generally put in the abla- 
tive; Superioribus ditbus veni in Cumenum, Cic. a few 
days ago I came to Cuma. Quicquid eſt biduo ſciemus, 
Cic, ſup. in. Whatever it is, we ſhall know it in two 
days. 

And in the ſame manner with ante, or poſt ; as Fit 
paucis pdſt annis, Cic. it happened a few years after. 
Dederam perpducis ant? diebus, I had given to him a 
few days before. 


Sometimes the accuſative is uſed with ante or poſt; 


Paucos ante menſes, Suet. a few months before. Ali- 
quot poſt annos, Cic. ſore months after, Which hap- 
pens even with ſome other prepoſitions. Ad ofdgvum 


calendas in Cumanum vent, Cic. I arrived at Cuma the 


eighth day before the calends. | 

- Likewiſe with the adverb circiter. Nos circiter ca- 
lendas (ſup. ad) in Formiano erimus, Cic. we ſhall be 
at Formia towards the calends. But with abbinc we 


Join indifferently the accuſative or the ablative, Abhinc 


annos quingentos, Cic. ſup. ante, five hundred years. 
ago. Abhinc annis quindecim, Cic. ſup. in, fifteen 
hundred years ago. And this adverb in pure authors, 
always denotes the time paſt ; whereas for the future 
they make uſe of poſt or ad: Poſt ſextnnium, or ad 
ſexennium, ſix years hence, 

4. The preciſe place. Ad tertium läpidem, "FS 
three miles off. Ad quintum milligre, Cic. five miles 
off. Sometimes they put the ablative only, and ſup- 


poſe in. Cecidit tertio ab urbe lãpide, he fell three miles 


out of town. 
5. The meaſure. Muri Babylinis erant alti pedes 


. ducentos, lati quinquaginta, ſup. ad: The walls of Ba- 


bylon were two hundred feet high, and fifty broad. 
Dic quibus in terris—Tres pateat cali ſpatiim non amplits 
ulnas, Virg. tell me in what part of the world it is, that 
the ſky 1s not above the breadth of three yards. But 
meaſure may bereferred to the diſtance, of which above. 


ANNOTATION. 


A particular meaſure may be put ſometimes alſo in the genitive, 
but this by ſuppoſing a general noun by which the a other is * 
ed, 


w7 


Or SYNTAX. 55 
ed, as Areolæ longæ pedum denim, Col. ſup. menſura, /patio, or len- 
gitudine. Pyramides late pedum ſaptuaginta quinũm, ſup, latitudine, 
Plin. Aliæ centum quinquagenim, ſup. altitudine, Plin. 
RU LE XXVII. 
9 Of the comparative and of partitives. Ve 

1. Comparative nouns require the ablatrue caſe, 

2. And partitives the genitive : I. 

3. Hence the ſuperlative degree governs a geni- 

tive hkewiſe, 
ExAMPLESĩ. 

1. The comparative ought always to have the abla- 
tive of the noun, with which it forms the compariſon, 
whether it be expreſſed or underſtood; as Fortior eff pa- 
tre Filius, the ſon is ſtronger than the father. Virtus 

opibus milior, virtue is better than riches. 
Hut ſometimes this caſe is not expreſſed, as when we 
ſay triftior (ſup. sölito) ſomewhat ſorrowful, that is a 
little more ſorrowful than uſual. | 

2. All partitive nouns, that is, which ſignify part 
of a greater number, govern the genitive ; Oavus ſa- 
pientum, the eighth of the ſages. Unus Gallirum, one 
of the French. Dexter oculorum, the right eye. And 
in the ſame manner dlius, dliquis, alter, nemo, nullus, 
quis, and the like. Quis omnium? which of them all? &t. 
3. Hence the ſuperlative governs a genitive like- 
wile, becauſe it is a partitive, as Philoſophorum maxi- 
mus, the greateſt of philoſophers. Virginum ſapientiſ- 
ima, the wiſeſt of virgins, or among virgins. 

In this ſenſe the comparatiye alſo governs this ſame 
caſe; as Fortior manuum, the ſtrongeſt of the two 
hands: and in like manner the poſitive, as Seguimur 
le ſantte deorum,. we follow you, who are the holieſt of 

the Gods, | 
1 ANNOTATION. 
This rule includes two parts, one of the comparative, and the 
2 2 the partitive, under which the ſuperlative is compre- 
ended. | - | 2 


Of the comparative. 
In order to underſtand the government of the comparative, we 
have only to conſider what Sanctius hath obſerved ;. that in all 
languages, the force of the compariſon is generally included in a 
particle, | | E 4 Thus 
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4 NEW METHOD. 
Thus we ſhall ſee that as in French the particle Quz hn performs 


Book V. 


this office, PLus /aint Qu E, holier than; PLus grand Qu x, greater 


than; ſo the Hebrews (who have no comparative degree) make 


uſe of j min. The Greeks frequently of H, the Spaniards of Mas, 


and the Latins of Quan, pre or pro, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
Thereby we ſee that the comparative of itſelf governs no caſe, 
and ought to be conſidered merely as a noun, which adding ſome 


force to the ſignification of the poſitive, may be reſolved by the ſame 


ſitive and by the adverb mags. Doctior, that is magis doctus, &c. 
And this is what has given occaſion to thoſe elegant phraſes, 
which the grammarians are at a loſs to account for; Littcris quam 
moribus eee Similior patri quam matri. Fortior eſt quam ſapien- 


tior e he has more courage than learning. And in Cic. Per illam, 
inquam, dexteram non in bellis & in præliis: quam in promiſſis &. fi- 


de firmiorem, pro Dejot. | 


But if there be an ablative of compariſon, it is always governed 


by the prepoſition præ or pro underſtood. This prepoſition is even 


ſometimes expreſſed, not only after the comparative, as when Ap- 
puleius ſays, Sed unus præ ceteris & animo'fortior & ætate juvenior 
corpore validior exurgit alacer : and in another place, Unus 2 
curia ſenior pre ceteris: and Q. Curtius, Majorem quam pro flatu 
fonum edebat: And Pliny, Me minoris factum pre illo but more- 
over after other nouns, or even after verbs, as Præ nobis beatus, 
Cic. Hic ego illum contem/i præ me, Ter. Cunctäue pre campo T ibering 


ſordent, Hor. Ludum et jocum fuiſſe dices præut buj us rabies guæ dabit. 


Ter. in Eun. and ſuch like. Where it is obvious that the whole 


force of the compariſon is included in thoſe particles. 


Hence as it is only the effect of cuſtom, chat they are generally 
ſuppreſſed after the comparative, it happens alſo that they are 
ſametimes ſuppreſſed after the other nouns, where they are under- 
ſtood Hevertheleſs ; which evidently ſhews that it is not a thing 
quite particular to the comparative, as Nullus eff. hoc meticuloſus 
&que, Plaut. for pre hoc. Alius Lyſippo, Hor. that is, pre Lyſippo, 
for guam Ly/ippus, according to Sanctius. And the ſame may be 


ſaid of the reſt, concerning which the reader may ſee what we hall 


ſay further in the remarks, chapter of conjuntions. 
It is by this principle we ought alſo to reſolve all thoſe compa. 


riſons, which by grammarians are called oblique or improper, when 


they are between things of a different nature; Ditior apinione; co - 
gitatione citius, &c. always underſtanding the prepoſition, pro, as 
Cicero, and others ſometimes expreſs it: Plus etiam quam pro vi- 
rili parte obligatum puto, Cic. Major quam pro numero heminum editup 
pugna, Liv. e | 

It is likewiſe by this principle that we ought to anſwer thoſe, 
who fancy the comparative is ſometimes put for the poſitive, as 
when we ſay, triſtior, ſollicitior, audacior, ſomewhat ſorrowful, 
ſomewhat ſolicitous, ſomewhat bold, For even in theſe examples, 
the comparative hath its natural ſignification, and ſuppoſeth the 


_ ablative after it, as ri/tior. ſup. ſolito. Sollicitior, "ſup, æguo, &c. 


And if then it ſeems rather to import diminution than augmenta, 


tion, this is an effect, not of the comparatiye, but of the ablative, 


under, 


. r ? 
V 


O r 8 1 7 „ 


have quite a different forces though it continued always the ſame ; 
as triſtior perditis, ſollicitior miſeris, &c. 8 | 
Difficulties in regard to the comparative. 

When the reaſon of theſe governments is once underſtood, it is 
| ealy to ſolve all the little difficulties of grammarians upon this ar- 
ticle. As when they ſay, that the comparative is not put with the 
ablative, but with the genitive, when the compariſon is between 


two things only. For ſince the comparative of itſelf governs nei- 


ther the genitive nor the ablative, doubtleſs it is indifferent io either 
caſe on theſe occaſions. Thus Cæſar ſays : Ex propofitis duobus cone 
Alis, explicatius videbatur, ut, &c. | | 

It is alſo an error to ſay that the comparative never inſtitutes a 
compariſon but between two things only, when it governs the ge- 
nitive. For notwithſtanding that this is perhaps the moſt uſual 
practice, yet there are a hundred examples to the contrary : as 
when Cicero ſays, Cæterarum rerum preſtantior erat, as quoted by 
Saturnius ; and Horace, O major juvenum, in Arte: and Pliny, 
Aunuimalium fortiora quibus craſſior eſt ſanguis. And Q. Curtius, lib. 
In oculis duo majora omnium navigia ſubmerſa ſunt and in the 


fixth book, Cleander priores eorum intromitti jubet « and Plaut. in 


Capt. Non ego nunc paraſitus ſum, ſed regum rex regalicr. And 
Pliny, 4doleſcentiores apum. Which is only a partition that may be 
made between two, or an infinite number of things, if you 
leaſe. -« Fs 

: Therefore Valla, and thoſe who have followed him, are in the 
wrong to object againſt theſe expreſſions of ſcripture. Major horum 
eft charitas, Minor fratrum, &c. Eo quod efjet honorabilior omniumn, 
which comes from St. Jerome himſelf in his tranſlation of Daniel. 
For theſe phraies are not only very good Latin, but moreover have 
the advantage of coming nearer to the Greek, which makes uſe of 
a genitive after the comparative. 

But it is a different thing, when we find in Pliny, for example; 
Omnnium triumphorum laurtam adepte majorem : and in an epiltle of 
Lentulus's among thoſe of Cicero; Naves onerarias, guarum minor 
nulla erat dum millium amphorarum. For laurea can make no part 
with triumphi, no more than avis with duo millia: for which rea- 
ſon it cannot be reſolved by inter. But it is an ellipſis that ſup- 
poſeth the ſame word, on which the compariſon falls, repeated in 
the ablative ; as Lauream majorem Jaurea omnium ſriumphorum; na- 
wes guarum nulla minor erat navi duim millium amphorarum. And 
there are likewiſe examples hereof in the Greek, as EY I ?yw Tyv 
pzerveiny He Y *lways. Foan. 5, 36. Ego autem habeo teſtimo- 


nium majus Foarnis ; that is, majus teſtimonio Foannis. And in 


like manner the reſt. | | 

It is no leſs a miſtake in the grammarians to pretend that gui/qgue 
is never put but with the ſuperlative, and in L. Valla to aſſert that 
we ought to ſay, Imbecillima quægue animalia, or that Lactantius did 


wrong in ſaying, Inbecilliera & timidiora quegue animalia; fince 


Cicero himſelf hath, Qyi/que gravior hemo atque honeflior. And 


Quintilian, 


underſtood, becuuſe if it were joined to another noun, it would 
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Quintilian, Pedes guigue temporibus walidiores, We likewiſe find 
75 with the poſitive, Ixvalidus guijque, Tac. Bonus guiſque liber, 

in. 6 

It is alſo a miſtaken notion that the particle quim, always re- 
quireth the ſame caſe before as after it : for we ſhould not chuſe to 
lay, Utor Cæſare equiore quam Pompeio, but quam eft Pompeius, as 
in Cic. Dixit /e apertè munitiorem ad cuſtodiendam vitam ſuam fore, 
guam Africanus fuiffet, True it is that when a nominative pre- 
cedeth, another nominative ought to follow, Cicero eff doctior 
quam Salluſtius; and that if there be an aceuſative before, you may 
put an accuſative after, Ur tibi multo majori quam Africanus fuit, me 
non multo minorem quam Lælium adjundtum eſſe patiare, Cic. Ego cal- 
lidiorem hominem quam Phormionem vidi neminem, Ter. becauſe then 
the verb is underſtood twice, as if it were. Ego neminem vidi calli- 
diorem, quam vidi Phormionem. But with another verb we may 
likewiſe ſay, Ego callidiorem vidi neminem, quam Phormio et.. 

THE COMPARATIVE alſo occurs ſometimes with the adverb ma- 
gis; Magis hoc certo certius, Plaut. Hoc magis eſt dulcius, Id. Magis 
invidia quam pecunia locupletior, Val. Max. Qui magis mo queat eſſe 
beatior &vo ? Virg. in Culice. Which is become a kind bf pleo- 
naſmus, as will appear hereafter, when we come to ſpeak of fi- 
gures. But we do not find it with per, except it is derived from a 
verb, and taken in the ſame ſenſe as its verb. Thus we ſhall ſay 
with Cicero, Perguifitius, pervagatior ; with Hor. Perlucidior, and 
the like: becauſe we ſay, Perguiro, pervagor, perluces; but we 
ſhould not ſay, Perurbanior, perdifficilior, permelior, though we ſay, 
Perurbanus, perbonus, perdifficilis ; and even in the ſuperlative, Per- 
Optimus, perdifficillimus, &c. | e | 

Of prior and primus, 

We muſt not mind what Donatus, Priſcian, Diomedes, L, Valla, 
Agroetius, and others aſſert, that prior is ſaid only of two and pri- 
mus of many. Cuncis prior Cadmeius Heros, Stat. Prior omnibus 
Idas profilit, Id. Qui prior aliis eft. Varro apud Aul. Gel. and the 

like. And the true reaſon of this is what Julius Scaliger has ob- 
ſerved, that on thoſe occaſions, the whole multitude is conſidered 
as in two diviſions, of which the former only makes one part, and 


the latter another. 
Of Plus. 5 


Plus is alſo a comparative, as we have obſerved in the declen- 
ſions, p. 106. and there can be no doubt of it, ſince it inſtitutes a 
compariſon between things. But in regard to its government 
there are ſome who pretend to ſay that it goyerns four caſes, the 
nominative, the genitive, the accuſative, and the ablative, 

And yet if it be joined with the nominative, it is no mark of 

government, but of concord, becauſe it is an adjective. As when 
Pliny ſays, Nec plus tertia pars eximatur mellis, And Cicero, Ut 
hoc 'noſtrum deſiderium ne plus fit annuum. And Sanctius, Nemo uno 
plus premium expectato: which he maintains is good Latin, againſt 
the opinion of thoſe who found fault with him for it, and pretended 


that he ſhould have ſaid plus uno præmio. | | 
And 
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And if it be joined with the ablative, as in Cicero, Quum plus | 
uno verum efſe non palit: and in another place, Allerum certe non 1 
potgſt, ut plus und wera fit (opinio.) In Val. Max. Uno plus Hetruſci 

cadunt, In Cicero, Hoc plus ne rogum facito, In Livy, Ab utraque 

parte ſexcentis plus equitibus cecidit, & c. Then this ablative is go- 
verned in the ſame manner as the other comparatives, by the pre- 

poſition underſtood. 5 | 

Every where elſe it has no government, no more than minus and | 
amplius. Tntervalla fere paulo plus, aut minus pedum triceniim, ad | 
Heren. where the genitive is governed by the name of diſtance ix- 
tervalla. Plus virium habet alius alio, Ter. where the genitive virium 
is governed by negotium underſtood, Plus _ virium habet; 
and the ablative 2/0, by the comparative plus, pre being under- 
ſtood. Plus guingentos colaphos infregit mihi, Ter. where the accu- 
ſative is governed by the verb 7nfregir. In the ſame manner in 
Czſar, Quum ipſi non amplius quingentos equites haberent. 

And then they are taken as adverbs, bans jg ſay the truth 
they are real nouns that are put in the accuſative, by virtue of a 
prepoſition underſtood, Secundum plus aut minus, or ad plus aut mi- 
nus, &c. the latter coming from the comparative minor & hoc minus, 
in the ſame manner as amplius, from amplior et hoc amplius. Plus 
annum obtinere provinciam, Cic that is, ad plus tempus quam ad au- 
num, &c, Hence they are joined extremely well with the nomi- 
native and the verb in the plural. Romani non plus ſexcenti cecide- 
runt, Liv. that is, /excenti, non ad plus negotium. And thus in Cæſar, 
Zo die milites ſunt minus ſeptingenti defiderati, 7. B. Gal. Nawe; am- 

pflius octingentæ uno erant viſe tempore, Id. lib. 5. See the remarks, 
chap. of adverbs and conjunctions. 
| Of the partitive in general, 

In every partition, the genitive 1s governed by what we com- 
monly underſtand ex numero, or by the noun ſubſtantive a ſecond 
time, whether this partition be made with the poſitive or the com- 
parative, of which we have given examples above, or with the 
ſuperlative, For Virginum ſupientiſſima implies, Virgo virginum ſa- 
pientiſima, or Sapientiſſima ex numero virginum you have exam- 1 
ples of both in this paſſage of Pliny ; Capreæ & Coturnices, aui- | 5 
malia ex numero animalium placidiſſima. „„ 0 

For which reaſon when the ſubſtantive is of another gender 

than the genitive plural, we may make the adjective agree with ä T 

either, Leo ef# animalium fortiſſimum, or fortiſſimus (though the, =_ 
latter is more uſual) for in the former we underſtand animal, with 7 
which yortiqimum agrees; and in the latter we underſtand ex au- | 

mero, as if one was to ſay, Leo fortiſſimus ex numero animalium. Thus 
Cicero has expreſſed Nimſell, Indus qui eſt fluviorum maximus. 
And Pliny, Bowes animalium ſoli et retro ambulantes paſeuntur : and 

in another place, Hordeum frugum omnium molliſſimum eſt, See what 

is ſaid lower down about ſyllepſis, when we treat of figures. 

Of the ſuperlative in general. 

The ſuperlative, as Sanctius ſheweth extremely well, does not 

properly form a compariſon, this being proper only to the com- 
OR A 5 parative: 
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. parative: and therefore fince they reſolved to diſtinguiſh three de- 
+ bs 5 grees in the nouns, it would have been much better to call them 
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| 115 degrees of ſignification than of compariſon. As when I ſay, Grate 
NA mihi fuerunt litter tuæ, et Gratiſſime mihi fuerunt, there is no more 
Ra compariſon in one than the other, but only an increaſe of ſigniſi- 


„ cation in the latter: which does not hinder us from putting the 
i ſuperlative indifferently in the firſt place, when the ſubject de- 
. ſerves it. As, for inſtance, ſpeaking of the mouths of the Nile, 

it may be very well to ſay, Primum oftium magnum, or I may ſay, 
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11 primum maximum, ſecundum maj us, tertium adhuc majus, &c. Where 
| 16 | | it is obvious that the comparative ſometimes ſignifies more than 
148 the ſuperlative, becauſe it eſtabliſhes a compariſon with the ſuper- 
- th lative itſelf. 5 5 | FO 
1 In; this manner Cicero has expreſſed himſelf, Ego autem hoc ſum 
[HEY miſerior quam tu que es miſerrima, ad Terent. And in another 
1 place, Perſuade tibi te mihi efſe chariſſimum, ſed multo fore chariorem, 
1 i, &c. So chat though we may ſay that the ſuperlative ſignifies 
1 the ſame thing as increaſe or exceſs, yet it is a miſtake to think 
1 that it always expreſſeth the ſupreme degree. Thus when Virgil 
TRE ſaith; | | 4 
„ a Danaũm fortiſſime gentis Tydides 
Tx he did not mean that Diomedes was more brave than Achilles, or 
58 the braveſt of his countrymen, but only very brave amongſt his 
WS countrymen. This is extremely well expreſſed by the French par- 
5 ticle tres which comes from trois, and has the ſame effect as if one 
1 was to ſay ter fortis, juſt as Virgil ſays, ; 
WH O terque quatergue beati. And the Greeks reg for ae, 
1 very happy. 3 | 

128578 And it we put le plus, the moſt, le plus genereux des Grecs, the 
1k 5 | moſt brave of all the Greeks ; le plus ſpawvant des Romains, the moſt 
+78 learned of the Romans, though this may ſeem to import ſome ſort 
1 4 of compariſon, yet it is rather a partition than a real compariſon. 
008 Difficulties in regard to the ſuperlative. 

. Hereby it appears that nothing hinders the ſuperlative from be- 
2440.0 ing very properly joined with a noun univerſal (though ſome 
Hal grammarians affirm the contrary) either out of partition, as Omni 
1 gradu ampliſſimo digniſſimus, or even in partition, as Dii ii Segulio 
Witt male faciant homini neguiſſimo omnium gui ſunt, qui fuerunt, qui futuri 
1:58 ſunt, Cic. And in Catullus ſpeaking of Cicero: 

1 * Diſertiſſims Romuli nepotum ag 

413.8 Duot ſunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, &c. GM 
1:48 - The ſuperlative may he likewiſe put with the excluſive parti- 
FE cles, which ſeem to require a comparative; Agyptus aliarum re- 
„ gionum calidiſſima eft, Macrob. Caterorum fugaciſſimi, Tac. It is 
14M put with omnis : as Ones tenuifſimas particulas atque omnia minima, 

„ Cic. Homini neguiſſimo emnium, Cic. 

1 9 It is alſo joined with other particles, which likewiſe augment 
a 1 their ſignification, as we have already Pp in regard to per, 
os Peieroptimus, & e. It is even joined with perguum; Perquam maximo 
N. exercitu, Curt. We ſay alſo, Dolorem tam maximum, Cic. Rei tam 
1 | | maxime 
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maximè neceſſariæ tanta injuria. Id. Longè improbiſſimus, Id. Malio 
miki jucundiſimus, 1d. Oratio ſatis pulcherrima que inſtribitur pro 
. Ligario, Pompon. J. C. Id. apprimè reaifim? dicitur, Cic. de fin. 
as Saturnius reads it, as well as Robert Stephen in his theſaurus, 
Malaſpina, and Gruterus's edition: though others read re@? in- 
ſtead of re#i/ime. Maxim? peffima, Colum. Maxim? humaniſjimi, 
A. Gel. Ante alios pulcherrimus. Virg. Sive hanc aberrationem a do- 
lore delegerim que maxim? liberaliſſima, doctògue homine digniſima, 
Cic. and the like., 
IC is uſed in compariſons or partitions of oppoſite things, as - 


Homo non bipedum modd, ſed quadrupedum impurifſimus, Cic. Which 
ſhews with how little reaſon L. Valla has cenſured Macrobius 


for ſaying, Age, Servi, non ſolum adeleſcentum qui tibi equevi ſunt, 
fed ſenum quoque dottifſime. | PN 
It is alſo made uſe of in ſpeaking of two thinigs only, Nu- 
mitori qui erat ſtirpe maximus regnum legat, ſays Livy, though there 
were only two ſons, he and Amulius. Ultri potiſſimum conſulen- 
dum, Cic. and others of the like ſort. | 
In ſhort we ſhall find that moſt of Valla's and Deſpauter's ob- 
fervations on this ſubject are falſe, and owing only to their not 
having ſufficiently conſidered the nature of things, nor dived into 
the real cauſes of the Latin tongue. h 2 


RLE XXVIII. 


Of the verbs and nouns which govern an ablative, or a genitive, 
the ablative being underſtood. 


1. Verbs of accuſing, abſolving, and condemning 
require an ablative or a genitive. . | 
2. Verbs or nouns that jignify plenty or want, go- 1 
vern theſe ſame caſes : * 
3. As do alſo ſeveral adjectives. 


EXAMPLES. 


All theſe nouns and verbs take an ablative of the 
moſt general words; as Re, a#ione, pwnd, causd, cul 4 
pd, crimine, and the like, which is always governed 4 
by a prepoſition underſtood : or ſuppoſing ſome of | 
- theſe ablatives, they take another oSun in the geni- 
tive, which is governed there. 
1. Thoſe of accuſing : Accuſäri criminibus, to be ac- 
cuſed of crimes. Arcefſere majeſtatis, to impeach of 
high treaſon. . 1 
Thoſe of abſolving, or acquitting; Ab/elvere crimine, | 
to acquit of a crime. Abſelvere improbitätis, to acquit 
of diſhoneſty. Liberatus culpd, diſcharged from a _—_ | 4 
uns Thoſe - . 


— 
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Thoſe of condemning Condẽmnat capitis, he con- 
demns him to death. Damnari eodem crimine, to be 
condemned for the fame crime. Tentri repetundirum, 
ſup. pecuntarum, to be convicted of extortion. Dam- 
nari amicum ſceleris, ſup. re, or actiõne, to charge a 
friend with a crime. And the reſt in the ſame manner. 
ANNOTATION, 

Sometimes the prepoſition may be exprefled ; as Damnatus de vi, 
de majeflate, Cic. Accuſare de epiſtolarum negligentia, Cic. Wherein 
we muſt be intirely determined by cuſtom ; for we ſhould not ſay, 
 Aeeuſatus de ſcelere or de crimine ; but feeleris, or ſcelere, criminis, or 
erimine : Neither are we indifferently to put all ſorts of nouns in 
the genitive or the ablative, with all forts of verbs, but we are to 
confider how the ancients ſpoke. 

Plenty or want. 

2. Nouns of plenty take the ſame caſes as the pre- 
ceding verbs, Licuples pecime, rich in money. Fæcunda 
virtitum paupërtas, poverty is fruitful in virtue. Cumu- 
- batus omni laude, extolled to the ſky. Prodigus ris, 
| laviſh of money. Compos voti, who has obtained his wiſh. 

Likewiſe thoſe of want or privation ; O'mnium egenus, 
deſtitute of every thing. Inãnis omni re itili, void of 

every thing that is good. Ratione deſtititus, void of 
reaſon. Vacuus virtite animus, a mind devoid of vir- 
tue. Caſſus liminis, vel lumine, deprived of light. 
Liber religione ãnimus. a mind free from all ſcruple. 
Captus iculis, mente, aiiribus, &c. Who has loſt his ſight, 
his underſtanding, his hearing, &c. Confectus ætäte, 
worn out with age. Sol defefFus limine, the ſun being 
eclipſed. Pre ditus fingulari virtute, adorned with 
fingular virtue. Whers it is to be obſerved that all 
the latter chooſe rather to have the ablative, becauſe 
it is their natural conſtruction. 

Verbs of plenty or want Na likewiſe moſt gene- 
rally the ablative. 

Thoſe of plenty, as e ingẽnio, to abound in 
wit. Afldere omnibus bonis, to abound with all ſorts 
of bleſſings. Difizere 9tio, to be loſt in idleneſs. Sa- 
tiari panibus, to have his belly full of bread.  Onerare 

probris, to load with abuſe. 

Thoſe of want, as Vacare pudare, to be without 

ſhame. 
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: ſhame. Nudire præsidio, to deprive of the defence 
of. Vidudre urbem civibus, to unpeople a town. Ex- 
baurire aquis, to draw off the water. 

There are ſome however that indifferently admit or 
either the genitive or the ablative, as Complere erröris, 
to fill with error. Complere luce, to fill with light. 
. consilii, et consilio, to want advice. 

| Some other Adjectives. 

3. Some other adjectives alſo aſſume the ſame go- 
-vernment, as Alienus, expers, OE e dig- 
nus, indignus, &c. 

Alienum dignitatis or dignitate, or even à 455 onitate : 
Cic. (the two laſt are moſt uſual) repugnant to digni- 
ty. Contintus libertdtis, Liv. ſatisfied with his liberty. 
Parvo continta natura, Cic. nature is ſatisfied with 
little. And here the ablative is moſt uſual. . 

Dignus laudis, or laude moſt uſual; worthy or 
praiſe. S4ſcipe curam & cogitationem digniſfimam tuæ 
virtitis, Balbus ad Cic. Form a plan to yourſelf be- 
coming your dignity, In like manner, Indignus avõ- 
rum, unworthy of thoſe anceſtors. 

' Expers metiis or metu (the former moſt uſual) void 


of fear. 
Immünis belli, Virg. Immünis militid, Liv. exempt 


from military ſervice, and the like. 


ANNOTATION. 

Here the Latins have borrowed the genitive of the Greeks, * 
underſtand their prepoſition , of. Hence almoſt all vulgar lan- 
guages, which generally follow the ſimpleſt and moſt natural con- 
ſtruction, uſe a prepoſition on this occaſion ; thus the Italians ſay Pleno 
di vino, as the French ſay, Plein de win, fall of wine. But in order 
to account for this government in Latin, we may underſtand a ge- 
neral noun, copia, negotium, res, &c. which governs the other in 
the genitive, fo that Vacuus curarum, is the ſame as vacuus re cura-" 
rum, for vacuus curis + dignus laudis, is for re laudis, and the reſt in 
the ſame manner, juſt as Phædrus hath res cibi, for cibus ; and 
Plautus, res voluptatum, for woluptates. 

And then this ablative muſt likewiſe be governed by a prepoſi- 
tion underſtood, for wacuus curis, is the ſame as & curis. Lande 
dignus, for de laude, worthy of praiſe, &c. Therefore 'the pureſt 
authors frequently uſe the prepoſition: Hæc a cuſtodibus militum 
wacabant loca, Cal. Locus & frumento 7 copioſus, Cic. De nugrs refert: 
libri. Cic. Liber à delidis, Id. Inops à verbis, ab amicis, Id. Hence, 
* pecuniis, is job as if you aid, Egeo de pecuniis, I have need of. 


N. 
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Of the noun Opus, © 


By this it appears that the noun opus, for which fo many rules 

and different obſervations have been made, may be very well re- 

| duced to this rule, if it be the fame thing to fay, Egeo nummis, & 
opus eft mihi nummis, where we conſtantly fuppoſe the de. 

But upon a nearer enquiry into the matter, we ſhall find that this 
noun is never any thing elſe but the ſubſtantive opus, operis, work, 
affair, buſineſs ; juſt as the Greeks ſay 8% tzyov bu, nihil oput eff. 

So that this noun does not properly import an abſolute neceſſity, 
but ſome ſort of conveniency, or what one has buſineſs with. Even 

Cicero makes a diſtinction between opus and neceſſe ; legem curiatan 
/ N ag ferri opus efſe, neceſſe non efſe, lib. 2. ep. g. Illud tertium etiam 
i opus eft, tamen minus eſt neceſſarium, 2. de Orat. Therefore this 
noun is no more an adjective than 2, which is frequently taken 
in the ſame ſenſe, and in the ſame government, as when Virgil 
ſays, Nunc viribus uſus, for opus, And it is juſt as if we were to ſay, 
In wiribus opus eſt, or de viribus, there is need of ſtrength ; that is, 
our whole buſineſs conſiſts in ſtrength. Cicero has made uſe of it 
in this ſenſe and in this very government, Pergratum mihi feceris, 
fe eum, ſi qua in re opus ei fuerit, juveris, where he might have put, 
fi qua re (or aliqua) ei opus fuerit, &c. | 
It is in this ſame meaning that we join opus with an adjective, 
Sunt quibus unum opus eft celebrare urbem carmine, Hor. Or that we 
put it with another ſubſtantive by appoſition; Dax nobis opus eſt, 
which is the ſame ſenſe as if it were, Dux nobis opera eſt, our whole 
affair, or all that we have to do, is to look out for a chief leader. 

But if it be put in the genitive, then there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in it, and this is ſtill a ſtronger proof of its being a real ſub- 
ſtantive, Opus eſt centum nummorum, it is a work of a hundred 
crowns: Magni laboris & nultæ impenſæ opus fuit, Planc. ad Sen. 
lib. 10. ep. 8. And in this ſenſe Virgil ſays, Famam extendere 
Factis, hoc virtutis opus: and Martial, Non fuit hoc artis, ſed pie- 

oo tatis opus. | + 

if It is alſo.as a ſubſtantive, that it frequently ſerves for a ſecond 
"i | nominative after the verb: S guid opus et, impera, Plaut. Ita opus 
1 eft ; juſt as we ſay Ita negotium eſt, Plaut. Ita res erat, faciendunt 
Fuit, Ter. And moreover, that it ſerves for a ſecond accuſative 


FF 

5 | after the infinitive, Dices nummos mihi opus eſſe, Cic. Sulpicii tibi 
pt operam intelligo ex tuis literis non multum opus eſſe, Cic. and if an in- 
'H finitive be put after the verb, it is ſtill the ſame ſenſe, Quid opus 
30 et affirmare? Cic. Nunc peropus eft logui, Ter. Where the infini- 
1 tive ſupplies the place of a nominative, as it will ſupply that of an 


accuſative, if I ſay, Negat fuiſſè opus afirmare, puto peropus efſe logui. 
And if we ſay, Opus ef con/ulto, inſtead of conſulere, and the 
like, we are to underſtand iu conſulto, where the government muſt 
alſo depend on the prepoſition. Thus we ſee that opus, in what- 
ever fenſe 1t be taken, is never any other than a noun ſubſtantive, 
which cames within the general rules. He. 8 
It io Mo obſervable that we meet with ops habeo in Columella, 
who is a very pure author, juſt as the Greeks ſay ve, x Which 
is ſo uncommon in Latin, that Diomedes believed it was wrong to 
ſay it. PT, In 


tern 65 
In regard to uſus, we alas further add, that as the verbal 
nouns heretofore governed the caſe of their verb, this here has 
taken the ablative like ztor of which it is formed: Las wviribus, 
as wtor viribus; Which is the more probable, as heretofore it go- 
verned the accuſative, becauſe tor governed it, Ad eam rem uſus eft 
hominem aſtutum, doctum, Plaut. 
Diomedes takes notice that the antients ſaid likewiſe, Opus «ff 
mibi bane rem, but he gives no authority for it. And then we 
muſt needs ſuppoſe an BAIT as habere, facere, dicere, or the 


like. 
Et: Rur XXIX. 
Of nouns of price, and verbs of valuing. 
1. The price of a thing is governed inthe ablative, 
2. Except theſe genitives, minoris, tanti, quanti, 


pPfueis. 
3. Verbs of valuing alſo govern theſe ſame gent- 
a 3 


4. To which Wwe may add, parvi, nauci, flocci, 
nihili, minimi, equi, boni, magni, main 
and plürimi. 

| EXAMPLES. 

15 The price of a thing is governed in the ablative. 
Locòvit domum ſuam centum nummis, he let his houſe for 
a hundred crowns. Licere preſenti pecintd, to be va- 
lued for ready money. Multorum Jenguine ac vulneri- 
bus ea. Penis viftiria fletit, that victory was purchaſed 
by the blood of many Carthaginians. Pretio magno 
Aare, Hor. to colt very dear. 

2. The following nouns are governed in the geni- 
tive, when they are put without ſubſtantives; gauti, 
quanti, pluris, maximi, minöris, tantidem, quanticingue, 
&c. Tanti nulla res eſt, there is nothing ſo dear. Einit 
tanti, quanti voluit, he bought | it for what he pleaſed. 
Non pluris vendo quam c& teri, etiam minoris, I do not 
ſell dearer than others, but perhaps cheaper. 

3. Verbs of valuing govern allo the ſaid genitives, - 
Maximi facere, to value greatly. Pluris habere, to 
value more. Tanti dicitar, he is ſo much efteemed. 

4. But they govern likewiſe the following, Parvi, 
nhili, plirimi, bujts, magni, multi, minimi, nauci, 
Aocci, pili, affis, terincii, aqui, boni. Non facere focci, 
or flocci habere, not to value a ſtraw. Nauci habere, 
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the ſame. Pili non ducere, not to value a ruſh. Hujus 


von ſtimäre, not to value this much (pointing to ſome 
trifling thing) Terinci non facere, not to value it a 


farthing. Aqui, boni facere, to take in good part. 


ANNOTATION. 
Theſe very nouns, when joined to a ſubſtantive, are put in the 


_ ablative ; Redimere minori pretio; magno pretio æſtimari; parvd mers 


cede docere. 
Some are likewiſe put in the ablative without a ſubſtantive, 


parwvo, vel nihilo conſequi 35 magno æſtimare; but then we underſtand 


ere, or pretio. And when they are in the genitive, we muſt 


underſtand one of theſe nouns, by which they are governed in that 


_ caſe ; for Minoris emi, is the ſame as, minoris æris pretio emi. T ant? - 


duco, that is to fay, tant! æris pretio, unleſs we chuſe rather to ſay 
with Henry Stephen that it is a Greek expreſſion, wee ToAnz worhe 
pets magnt facio. | | 

But with the ablative we underſtand the prepoſition alſo; for 
nihilo conſegui, is the ſame conſtruction as when Cicero ſays, Pro 
nihilo putare, pro nihilo ducere, and ſo of the reſt, Dum pro argenteis 


decem, aureus anus walebat, Liv. Aliguando una res pro duabus valet, 


Sen. &c. But when we ſay, Aqui boni facio, or conſulo, it means, 
LEqui boni animi, or hominis officium duco, facio, &c. 

Voſſius obſerves that we cannot ſay, Parvi curo, as we ſay, par- 
vi facio; and that the paſſage of Terence, produced on this occa- 
fion, Quid me fiat, parwi curas, is cots ſince the beſt copies 
have parvi pendas. Neither do we find, Majoris æſtims (inſtead of 
which we make uſe of pluris) though we read in Cicero, Magni 


Putare honores. And in Terence, Te ſemper maximi feci. Nor can 


we ſay Plurimi intereſt, miaimi refert, but plurimum intereſt, minim? 


refert. | 
Rur E X. 


Of verbs paſſive, and others which require the ablative with the 
| prepoiition A or Ab. 


1. Verbs paſſive frequently require the ablative 
with the-prepoſition a, or ab, as Amor à re- 
gina. . | | . 

2. Verbs of waiting, ſeparating, diftance, aſk 
ing, receiving, delivering, and nouns of die- 

rence, have alſo this ſame government. 

3 | EXAMPLES, 

All the above verbs frequently require an ablative, 

which is governed by the prepoſition à or ab, 

1. The paſſives, as Amor d regina, J am beloved by 

the queen. Terri, regi ab dliquo, to be poſſeſſed, to 


be governed by a perſon, Proviſum eſt nobis 6ptim? à 


Deo, 
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Deo, God has provided extremely well for us. Oppug- 
#dri ab 4liquo, to be attacked by a perſon. 
2. Verbs of waiting, O'mnia 2 te expiat, he expects 
oy Hai thing of you. Sperat à rege, he hopes from the 
ing. | | 
a Thoſe of ſeparating, and of diſtance, Diftat 2 Lu- 
tetid vicus ille, that village is diſtant from Paris. Diftat 
argumentatio a veritate, your argument is wide from 
truth. Disj4ngere, ſegregare ſe 2 bonis, to ſeparate from, 
to quit the acquaintance of virtuous people. Diftra- 
 bere & divollere dliquem ab dliquo, to part and to tear 
away one perſon from another. 

Thoſe of aſking, Hoc 2 te petit, piſtulat, flagitat, he 
aſks this of you, he begs, he prays you. 

Thoſe of receiving, Accipere ab aliquo, to receive of 

a perſon. Mutudri ab dliquo, to borrow of ſomebody. 
Diſcere ab aliquo, to learn of ſomebody. 

Thoſe of delivering, Liberare d periculo, to free from 
danger. Redimere 2 morte, to redeem from death. 
Eximere à malis, to exempt from misfortune. 

Nouns of difference, Aliud 2 libertate, a different 
thing from liberty. Res diverſe 2 propifita ratione, 

things quite different from the ſubject propoſed. 
. ANNOTATITI N 8 Wo, 
That the verb paſſive properly ſpeaking governs nothing 
LEP apa, 

There are a great many other verbs, which have the ablative 
with the prepoſition, as Ordiri à principio; mercari @ mercatoribus; 
a je aliquid facere, Cic. Sepe a majoribus natu audivi, Id. A me hoc 


illi dabis, Id. A me argentum ſumito, Ter. Otium a ſenibus ad po- 
tandum ut habeam, Id. And a multitude of others which may be 


\ 


ſeen in Sanctius, 1. 3. c. 4. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral, to which à or ad 1s underſtood, as 
Cavere malo, for à malo. Cibo probibere &tecto, Cic. Liberare 
curd, infamia, Id. &c. „ 
| Hence it appears that this caſe is not properly governed by the 

verb paſſi ve, nor by the other verbs which have it after them, but, 
only by the prepoſicion : for as Sanctius ſays, the paſſive wants 
nothing but its nominative to make its conſtruction ard ſpeech 
complete. Anantur boni, honeſt people are beloved. If I add 
ab omnibus, it is ab that governs this caſe, to denote from whence 
comes this love. For à, generally ſpeaking, ſignifies only à parte, 
and may be put every where in this. ſenſe, and after all forts of 


verbs ; while the paſlives of themſelves are indifferent to this go- 
| F 2 vernment, 
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vernment. For which reaſon Metellus writing to Cicero has 
made uſe of per. Non exiſtimaram fratrem meum per te oppugnatum 
iri, in the ſame ſenſe as ab; as we ſte by Cicero's anſwer, who 


ſays to him, Quod ſcribis non oportuifſe fratrem tuum à me oppugnart, * 


c. And in the oration pro domo ſua, he has indifferently made uſe 
of both particles, a and per : Ni/t ab improbis expulſus efſem, & per 
Bonos reſtitutus. In the ſame manner as in the 21th epiſt. of the 
34 book, De mercenariis, niſi jam aliguid fattum eft per Flaccum, 
Beſides there are many occaſions on which this à or ab can net- 
ther be put nor underſtood, Animus in curas diducitur omnes, Virg. 
And ſometimes it is even more elegant to give it a dative, as Syl- 
vius obſerves ; Pacificatio quæ neque ſenatui, neque populo, neque cui- 
guam bono probatur, Cic. Nulla tuarum audita mihi neque viſa foro- 
rum, Virg. Dilecti tibi pretz. Hor. Formidatam Parthis te principe 
K. Cui lecta potenter erit res, Hor. Which is ſtill more 
common among the Greeks, Toy io: e ſ,u, De moſth. the 
feats performed by me. And an infinite number of others of the 
like ſort, See the 12th rule of the datives. | 


Of the verbs called neuter paſſives, veneo, vapulo, &c. 


We have already made mention of theſe verbs at the end of the 
preterites, vol. i. p. 305. where we have ſhewn that they are real actives. 
Hence Sanctius obſerves that it is bad Latin to ſay Servi veneunt & 
mangone, are fold by him. And the grammarians can give no 
other authority for it but the anſwer of Fabricius, who, as Quin- 
tilian ſaith, having publicly given his vote for raifing a bad man to 
the conſulate, made anſwer to thoſe who expreſſed their ſurpriſe, 
A cive ſe ſpoliari malle quam ad hofie venire, Quintil. lib. 2 cap. 1. 
Which hath the leſs weight on this occaſion, as Cicero quoting 
this very expreſſion of Fabricius in his ſecond book de Orat. gives 
it differently, Malo, ſays he, compilari guam wenire; than to be car- 


Tied to be fold, For weneo comes only from wenum and eo. And 


therefore it is no more Latin to ſay venire ab aliquo, than ire ab 
aliguo. However, if ve ſhould take it in a different ſenſe from 
the paſſive, we may ſay for inſtance, Serœi weneunt à Cicerone, that 
is, are carried to be fold in the behalf or by the order and com- 
mand of Cicero: and as Plautus faith, Us ſunt qui amant & Lenone ? 

Neither is Vapulare ab aliguo Latin, according to the ſame Sanc- 
tius, though it has alſo the authority of Quintilian, who ſpeaking 
of a particular witneſs, ſays, 7 lis in reum rogaius, an ab res fuſti- 
bus vapulaſſet; et innocens inguit. But Tullus Rufianus, an antient 
profeſſor of eloquence, mentioning this ſame paſſage concerning 
this witneſs, ſays: Et teſtis interrogatus ab reo num fuſtibus vapu- 
lafſet ? innocens inquit, Which gives room to ſuſpect, that thoſe 


_ paſſages of Quintilian were corrupted, For vapuls properly ſig- 


nifies'no more than p/or, as we have already obſerved, vol. i. 
p. 307. So that this would be ſaid by an ellipſis; num fuſtibus en- 
ceptus ejulaſſet. . 

6 


*. 


RuLE 
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| RuLre XXXI. 
Of the matter of which any thing is compoſed. - 


The matter of which any thing is compoſed, is put 
in the ablative with the prep ww ex or e, as 


Vas è gemmis. 
EN 

The matter of which any thing is compoſed, is put 
in the ablative with the prepoſition ex or 2, as Vas è 
gemmis, a veſſel made of diamonds. Imago ex are, 
a brazen image, Signum ex mdrmore, a marble ſtatue, 
Picula ex auro, golden cups. 

ANNOTATION. 


Sometimes we meet with the matter in the genitive, as Nummus 
argenti ; crateres argenti, Perſ. Which ſeems to agree perfectly with 
the F rench, une taſſe d argent, and is only an imitation of the 
Greeks, who uſe this caſe, with the prepoſition z -underſtood. 
Which we might reſolve in Latin by a general noun, ex re, or ex 
materia argenti, purſuant to what 'we have obſerved, v. 2. p. 63. 


| Rur XXXII. | | 
Of thoſe nouns that are put in the ablative with a prepoſition. _ 
Nouns fignifying puniſhment, part, cauſe, inſtru- 
ment, manner, or reaſon of a thing, are put 
in the ablative. 


EXAMPLES | 

All the following nouns are put in the ablative after 
moſt verbs. 

1. The puniſhment, ple#i cãpite, Cic. to be pu- 
niſned with death. Punire ſupplicio, Cic. to put to 
death. Pænd ici, Cic. to be puniſhed. Vitia homi- 
num, damnis, ignominiis, vinculis, verberibus, exiliis, 
morte multantur, Cic. human vices are puniſhed with 

fines, 1gnominy, impriſonment, whipping, exile, and 
death. 

2. A part; Ut tota mente atque omnibus artubus con- 
tremiſcam, Cic. that I be chilled with fear, and tremble 
every joint of me. Naſo plus videre, quam oculis, to 
diſtinguiſh better by his ſmell than by fi ſight. 

3. The cauſe, Ardet dolore & ird, he is inflamed 
with grief and anger; that is, grief and anger, are the 
cauſe of his being inflamed. Dubitatiòne ut, he 


is in a e Culpd N he is pale through 
gull. 
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guilt. Lictntid deterior fit, he grows worſe by being 
indulged. 

4. The inſtrument, Perfödere ſagittis, to pierce with 
arrows, Lapidibus obriere, to overpower with ſtones. 
Lidere pild, & duodecim crupis, to play at tennis and 
at draughts. 

5. The manner or the reaſon, Aultus prædd, loaded 
with booty. Florére laude, to be greatly praiſed. 
Afﬀari ſuperba voce, to ſpeak haughtily. Lento gradu 

, proctgere, to walk ſlowly. Regio apparatu exceptus, 
received with regal magnificence. 


ANNOQOTATION.. 

In all theſe nouns we underſtand the prepoſition governing the 
ablative, as ſufficiently appears from the vulgar languages in which 
it is always expreſſed. 

This is manifeſt even in regard to the inſtrument: Percutere ba- 
culo, to ſtrike with a ſtick, Ang, the Greeks likewile do trequently 
uſe the prepoſition, 

But the reaſon why it is not generally put in Latin, ſays Sanctjus, 
is becauſe it might occaſion ambiguity. For when you ſay, for 

example, zetigi illum cum haſta, one might doubt your meaning, 
whether you touched him and his fpear, or whether you only 
touched him with a ſpear. Hence the cum is generally omitted, 
and the examples which Sanctius brings to prove the contrary, are 
ſuſpicious, or imply a different ſenſe, as may be ſeen in Voſſius, 
46. de conflrud. 

True it is that ſometimes we uſe other prepoſitions on this occa- 
fon, as Exercere ſolum ſub vomere, Virg. Caſtor trajectus ab enſe, 
Ovid. Sempergue de manu cibos & aquam prebere. Colum. And in 

the vulgate bible we frequently find the prepoſition in, agreeably 
to the Hebrew phraſe; Reges eds in virga ferrea. Prævaluit David 
in funda & lapide. Domine, ff percutimus in gladio? and the like. 

In regard to the other nouns of the cauſe and the manner, they 
are ſometimes uſed with a prepoſition alto ; for as Ovid ſays, Felix 
nato & conjuge, Cicero ſays, Ab omni laude felicior. And in like 
manner when we lay, Jove natus; genere Afer ; domo Siculus, we muſt 
always underſtand a, or ab. E:iſa mulier domo Phenix, in Solinus, 
that is, A domo Phenix. Tufſt as Cicero has expreſſed himſelf with 
the prepoſition, 46 his rebus vacua atque nuda eft ; laborat ex renibus. 


. And Terence, E dolore, pre dolore, pre gaudio, qua de cauſa, and 
the like. 
| RuLE XXXIII. 


Of particular verbs that govern the ablative, ſome of which have 
r likewiſe the accuſative. - 


I. P6lleo, afficior, dono, ſterno, dignor, go- 
vern an ablative, 7 

| 2. Veicor, fungor, fruor, utor, and potior, - 

3 | govern 
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govern alſo an ablative, and ſometimes an ac- 


8 EXAMPLES. 

1. This rule is only an appendix to the foregoing, 
where we have ſeen that ſeveral verbs govern an abla- 
tive, which might be included in the cauſe or the 
manner: Pollere ôpibus, to have great credit, power, 
or wealth. A'fici gaiidio, to rejoice, Donare civitate,' 
to grant the freedom of the city. Stérnere floribus, 
to ſtrow with flowers. Dignari dliquem amire, to 
eſteem a perſon worthy of his affection. Qui apud nos 
hoc nimine dignäntur, Cic; who amongſt us are ho- 
noured with this name. Cultu & honore dignari, Cic. 
in a paſſive ſenſe ; to be eſteemed worthy of honour 
and reſpect. . 

2. The following govern alſo the ablative, and ſome- 
times the accuſative, being conſidered as verbs active: 
VJeęſci carne, and carnes, to eat fleſh Fungi dliquo mũ- 
nere, Cæſ. to diſcharge an office. Functus officio, and 
officium, Ter. who has done his duty. Fungi vice 
Hor. vicem, Liv. to do his duty. Vir bonus utitur + 
mundo, non friitur, a good man makes ule of the things 
of this world, but does not ſet his heart upon them. 
Ad agrum fruendum alle#at ſenéctus, old age invites us 
to enjoy the pleaſures of the country. Ui aliquo fami- 
liariter, Cic. to be very intimate with a perſon. U'te- 
re ut voles 6peram meam, Plaut. make what uſe of me 
you pleaſe. Mea bona utintur fire, Ter. let them en- 
Joy my eſtate. And in like manner abütor. Oferam 
abiititur. Ter. he loſes his labour. Potiri imperio, to 
enjoy the ſupreme command, Potiri gaudio, Ter. to 
be extremely merry. Urbem potitirus, Cic. about to 
become maſter of Sicily. Patria potitur commoda, he 
enjoys all paternal advantages. 

Ls ANNOTATION. 

1. We ſay alſo potiri rerum, woluptatum, urbis, regni, Cic. and 

other genitives, which are always governed by an ablative under- 


ſtood, as facultate, potentid, and. the like. | 
2. There are a great many more verbs which govern the abla- 


tive, as Lætor, gaudeo, geſtio novis rebus. Delector, oblecto, and 


eblefor, triſtor, nitor, fraudo, fraudare ſe victu; wivere lattucis ; 
| | F viditars 
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vickitare leguminibus; parietem cruore linire; gloriari vittorig, Cz, 
and an infinite number of others. But we may refer them to the 
Precedent rule of the manner and the cauſe, or we may ſay in ge- 
neral that there is a prepoſition underſtood ; as appears by Cicero's 
expreſſing it, Ia hoc delecton; de lucro vivere; gloriari de divitiis ; 
in hujus vita nititur ſalus ciwitatis; and the like. Thus when Lu- 
cilius, Ter. Appul. Plaut. ſay, Quid me fiet ? And Cic. Quid Tul- 
lis mid fit factum] even according to Gruterus's edition, we are 
to underitand de, as he expreſſes it in another place, Quid de 
P. Clodio fiat? And Ter. Sed de fratre mes quid fiet ? &C, 


— RULE XXXIV. | 
Of the ablative abſolute. 


The ablative abſolute is put every where by itſelf, as 
mee conlule feci, regina venturi. 


EXAMPLES. - | 

We give the name of ablative abſolute to that which 
ſtands alone, and as it were independent in a ſentence. 
And this ablative is put every where, whether in ſpeak- 
ing of two different things or perſons, or whether in 
ſpeaking of one only; as Me c6nſule id feci, J did that 
when I was conſul. Regind ventürd, magnum erat in 
urbe gaidium, the queen being expected, there was 
great joy in the city. Me duce ad hunc %oti finem vent, 
Ovid, I compaſſed this deſign myſelf, by my own 
conduct. Brevitatem ſeciitus ſum te magiſtro, Cic. I 
have been more conciſe after your example. 

| ANNOTATION | 

This ſame ablative which they call abſolute, and ſeems indepen- 
dent, is governed nevertheleſs by a prepoſition underſtood, for me 
conjule, implies, ſub me conſule. Regin wventurd, means, de regind 
wenturd, and the reſt in the ſame manner, juſt as Horace ſays, Sus 
duce qui templis Parthorum figna refixit : Pyrrhus in Cic. Do volen- 
tibus, cum magnis diis, Offic. 1. and T. Liv. Cum diis bene juvanti- 
bus which we ſhould expreſs by this ablative abſolute. 

Sometimes the prepoſition i is underſtood, as in Martial, 

T emporibuſque malis, auſus es e bonus. 

That is, in temporibus. And in Cicero, Quod me in forum wocas, 
e wocas unde etiam bonis meis rebus fugiebam, ad Att. that is, in bonis 
rebus, Ovid has even expreſſed it. . 

| Mens antigua tamen fractd quoque manſit in urnd. 

But to denote what bas happened in the courſe of time, we ought 
rather to underitand à or ab, with this ablative, Oypreſſũ libertate 
patrie, nihil eft quod ſpercmus amplius, Cic. that is, ab oppreſſa liber- 
late, in the ſame ſenſe as we ſay & cænd, à prandio, after ſupper, 
after dinner; and the like, juſt as Cicero has expreſſed himſelf 
uriting to Dolabella, Non licet tibi jam à lantis rebus geſtis, non tui 
ſimilem e, after ſuch great exploits, Here- 
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Hereby it appears that it is not true, abſolutely ſpeaking, that 
this ablative cannot be uſed in a ſentence, except when there are 
two things or two different perſons. For if this degends intirely on 
the prepoſition, this difference of perſon has nothing to do with the 
ſubje&, at leaſt in regard to grammar. Hence it is right to ſay; 
Me duce ad hunc voti finem, me milite deni, Ovid. Et lætos fecit je 
conſule favs, Luc. And Cicero abounds in ſuch examples. Nor 
potes eee hujus culpæ panam te patrono. Tenebam memorid, nobis 
conſulibus. Memineram nobis privatis cætera. Quæ ornamenta in 
Sexto Claudio eſſe woluiſti te conſule. Mibi quidem negue pueris nobis 
M. Scaurus C. Mario cedere videbatur. And Cæſar ſpeaks thus of 
himſelf; Dictatore habente comitia Ceſare, conſules creantur J. Cæſar 
& P. Servilius, 

But this way of ſpeaking is common enough, when this abla- 
tive denotes a diverſity of time and condition, though in the ſame 
perſon. Hereof we ſhall give more particular examples. Te vi- 
dente vides, Plaut. Qui /e widente amicam patiatur ſuam, &c. Ter. 
Hibericas herbas fe ſolo nequicquam intelligente dicebat, Quint. lib. 8. 
Te wolente miſiſti, Idem declam. 4. Quibus occultatis (Tyriis) Si- 
dona devedti ſunt, Curt. lib. 4. c. 4. Iterùm cenſente in Trebianis le- 
gatam pecuniam trans ferre concederetur, obtinere non potuit, Suet. in 


Tiber. Ab/umique etiam ſe inſpeFante patitur, Plin. Prodente je 


autor eft M. Varro, Id. Horum ſupra centum wiginti millia fuiſſe, 
fe prodente Ciefras ſcribit, Id. Se audiente locuples auctor ſcribit 
Thucydides, Cic. Nobis wigilantibus, & multum in pofterim pro- 
widentibus, Pop. Romano conſentiente, erimus profeti liberi, brews 
tempore, Id Moderante T:iberio ne plures quam quatuor candidatos com- 
mendaret, Tac. Tiberius directing affairs in ſuch a manner, that 
he promiſed not to name more than four candidates. And others 
of the like fort, which may be ſeen in Sanctius and elſewhere, 
This ſhews that Deſpauter had no great reaſon to find fault with 
this phraſe, which Priſcian maintains to be good Latin, Me legente 
proficio ; and as he believed that no Latin author ever exprefſed 
himſelf in that manner, it proves that he was leſs verſed in the 
writings of the antients, than thoſe who came after him. 


Rutrs ANAT: . 


Of ſome particles which govern different caſes. 


Ecce, and en govern a nominative or an accu- 


ative. 

O, heu, proh, govern a nominative, accufative, 
or vocative. 

Hei, and væ, have only @ dative. 


EXAMPLES. 


Theſe two adverbs ecce, en, govern either A nomt- 
native, or an accuſative; as En Priamus, Virg. be- 
hold Priamus. En tectum, en tegulas, Plaut. behold 
the roof, behold the tiles, | Ecce 
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Ecce illa tempẽſtas, behold that ſtorm. Acce mi hom 
bominem, behold that wretched man. 

The interjections, O] beu !' prob ! govern either 
the nominative, accuſative, or vocative. 

O qualis domus! O what a houſe | O me perditum ! 
. wretched me! O Dave, - itane contemnor abs te? 0 
Davus, doſt thou deſpiſe me thus? 

Heu nimium felix] O too happy! Heu pietas, heu 
priſca fides ! alas, where is the religion and fidelity of 
former days | Heu. ſtirpem inviſam ! Virg. O unhappy 

race 

Proh dolor! O lamentable! Pro FR 2 he mi- 
num fidem ! Ter, Cic. ye gods! ye men! Pro ſancte 
Jupiter! Cic. O ſacred Jupiter! 

Hei! and v] are always joined to a dative ; Hei 


mihi. ah me! J tibi] wo to you! 


ANNOTATION. 


Ecce, and en, more uſually govern an accuſative, when they de- 
note any kind of reproach. Ex animum & mentem, there's a bright 
genius for you. In ſudden things, Cicero frequently uſeth the da- 
tive with ecce. Epiſtolam cam à te avid? expettarem, ecce tibi nuncius 
venit. But conſidering it ſtrictly, this 2564 15 only a relative dative; 
and the meaning is, behold a meſſenger who is come to tell me this of 
you, or concerning you. 

Therefore it is obſervable, that properly ſpeaking, theſe ad- 
verbs and interjections govern no cale. For which reaſon we have 
placed this rule after the reſt, as a thing that may be omitted, 

_ fince ine following noun conſtantly depends on the verb; which is 

underſtood. Thus when Cicero ſays, En crimen, en cauſa, that is, 
en eft crimen, en eft cauſa. When we ſay, Ecce illum, we under- 
ſtand vide or reſpice, and the like. Juſt as in Greek, 39s ion, 
though taken adverbially for e and ecce, are real imperatives of 
the 2. aor. of 2% and #9 ua, to ſee, to know. 

It is the ſame in regard to O, when we ſay, O preclarum cufto- 
gem! we underſtand habemus. O me miſerum ! ſup. ſentio. For 
that the particle O does not govern this caſe, appears from its 
being frequently omitted. Me miſerum, Ter. as likewiſe from 
ſeveral Fe where it cannot be even underſtood, as Hæccine 
Aagitia ! jocularem audaciam! Ter. where according to Donatus, 
we muſt underſtand only audio, or dicis. 

In regard to the interjections hei and ve, fo far are they from 
being capable of governing any caſes, that they are not ſo much as 
fignificative words, but ſerve only to expreſs the emotions of the 
mind, Hei mihi! ve tibi! where we always underſtand gf, as if 
v were 2 noun. Juſt as in the vulgate we read, Ye unum abiit c 
wveniunt duo wa poſt hac, & c. 

| RulE 


Or SYNT Ax. i 
RU IL E XXXVI. 


of the reciprocal pronouns ſui and ſuus. 
To avoid ambiguity, let the reciprocal pronoun refer 
| to the principal noun only. 
5 MFLEYL 


We have placed this rule the laſt, becauſe it appears 
ſomewhat more difficult, and ſuppoſeth a knowledge 
of the others. But there is nothing more natural, 
when once it is rightly conſidered. 

Theſe two pronouns relative /ui & ſuus, are called 
reciprocals, becauſe they refer the third perſon back to 
itſelf. As when I ſay, Cats fe znterfecit, Cato has 
killed himſelf; this pronoun /e, refers Cato to Cato 
himſelf. And in like manner, Ipſe /e diligit, he loves 
himſelf. Löquitur ſecum, he talks to himſelf. Sui 
ſemper similis, always like himſelf, &c. | 

Therefore if we want to refer to the caſe immedi- 
ately preceding the verb in the natural order, we make 
uſe of the reciprocal to avoid ambiguity ; Cz/ar Ario- 
viſto dixit, non ſeſe Gallis, ſed Gallos fibi bellum intu- 
life, Cæſar told Arioviſtus, that it was not he who 
had declared war againſt the Gauls, but the Gauls 
againſt him: where it appears that /z/e and ibi refer 
to Cæſar, as to the nominative, which immediately 
precedes the verb in the natural order of conſtruction. 

But if there is no danger of ambiguity, we may put 
indifferently, either a reciprocal, or one of theſe rela- 
tives, ille, ipſe, hic, is, in the ſame place, and in the 
ſame ſenſe; as Eſt verd fortunatus le, cujus ex falite 
non minor pent ad omnes, quam ad illum ventirra fit, læ- 
titia pervinerit, Cic. Marcellus is happy to find that 
his preſervation 1s as dear to the whole community, as 
to himſelf: where it is obvious that he might have 
ſaid ad je. And in like manner, Omnes boni, quantum 
in ipſis fuit, Cæ.ſarem interfecerunt ; all the honeſt par- 
ty, as much as in them lay, had a ſhare in Cæſar's 
death: where he might have ſaid, quantum in /e fuit. 

On the contrary, authors put the reciprocal alſo, 
where they might have uſed the relative, Medeam pro - 
dicant in fuga, fratris ſui membra in tis locis qua je parens 
perſequeretur diſſipaviſſe, Cic. Medea in her flight is 


faid 


- 
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ſaid to have ſcattered her brother's limbs wherever 
her father was in purſuit of her: where he might have 
faid, qua eam perſequeritur. Orare julſit, fi ſe ames, he- 
ra, jam ut ad ſeſe vinias, Ter. ſhe bid me tell you, 
that ſhe begs if you have any love for her, you will 
come and ſee her: where he might have ſaid, Si eam 
ames, ut ad eam vbnias. Hec propterea, de me dixi, 
ut mihi Tübero cum de ſe eadem dicerem, ignôſceret, Cic. 
J have ſaid this concerning myſelf, to the end that 
Tubero might excuſe me, if I ſaid the ſame of him: 
um de ipſo eadem dicerem, would have done as well. 
ANNOTATION. | 


It is therefore evident that all the rule we have to obſerve on 
this occaſion, is to avoid obſcurity, a | 
No in the firſt and ſecond perſon there can never be any ambi- 
uity, and therefore we may lay in the abovementioned example: 
t mihi Tubero, cum de ſe, or cum de illa, eadem dicerem, ignoſceret. 

We may lay, Cepi columbam in nido ſuo, or in nido ejus, or in nido ip- 
us. juſt as Terence hath, Timet ne deſeras je for eam, in Andr. 
me is afraid leſt you forſake her: and further on, Meritam eſſe ut 
memor effes ſui for ejus. And Cicero, Mibi gratias agunt quod ſe re- 
ges mea ſententid appellaverim. Suis eum certis propriiſque criminibus 
acciſſabo. Non emit a te enim, ſed priuſquam tu ſuum ſibi venderes, 
pe pofſedit, And the like, , 5 
It is the ſame upon other occaſions, where the only rule is to 
avoid ambiguity. Viæ tamen ſibi de mea voluntate conceſſum eſt, Cic. 
Where #6; ſtands expreſsly for illi, as Manutius obſerveth. Thus 
we may ſay, Supplicium ſumpfit de famoſo fure cum ſociis ſuis, or ſociis 
eius, becauſe the ſenſe is clear: but with the copulative conjunction 
we ſhould not ſay, Sumpſit ſupplicium de fure & ſociis ſuis, but only 
ius; becauſe as /uis then refers to the nominative of the verb, it 
would look as if this were ſaid of the companions of the perſon 
that puniſhes. Juſt as when Cicero faith, Cererem ęſe ſublatam a 
Ferre ex templis ſuis ; ſuis refers to Cererem, as to the caſe which 
immediately precedes the verb e. Which might be expreſſed 
otherwiſe, Pod Ceres a Ferre ſublata fit ex templis ſuis ; becauſe ſuis 
would always refer to Ceres, the nominative of the verb. But we 
ſhould not ſay, Yerres /u/tulit Cererem ex templis ſuis ; becauſe /uis 
would then refer to Verres, as now the nominative of the verb, ſo 
that to remove all ambiguity, we ſhould ſay ex templis ej us. 

And ſo true is this rule, that except in this caſe we frequently 
find both the relative and the reciprocal referring to the ſame 
perion. Abiſari Alexander nuntiare julſit, fi gravaretur ad je venire, 
iþjum ad eum effe venturum, Curt. where /e and ipſum both refer to 
Alexander. In provincia pacatiſſima ita ſe geſſit, ut ei pacem efſe ex- 
pediret, Cic. where / and ei both refer to Ligarius in favour of 
whom he is 1 peaking. | 
What 
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What wonder then is it, if they put the reciprocal, though with- 
out any relation to the nominative of the verb, when it can occa- 
ſion no ambiguity, as Virgil ſpeaking of Dido's nurſe, Namgue juan 
pairia antiqua cinis ater habebat, where ſuam refers to Dido, though 
cinis be the nominative of the verb, Valerius Maximus ſpeaking 
of Metellus, Tectum continu in flatum ſuum reſtituit, where ſuum 
refers to fecham, and not to Metellus. | 

Cicero in his ſecond book of offices ſays of Dionyſius the tyrant, 
Candente carbone fibi adurebat capillum, where fbi refers to Diony- 
ſius, becauſe it is the nominative of the verb adurebat. And in 
the fifth book of his Tuſculan Queſtions, mentioning the ſame 
ſubject, he ſays, Dionyſius filias ſuas tondere docuit, inſtituitgue ut 
candentibus juglandium putaminibus barbam fibi & capillum adurerent z 
where ibi is no longer referred to the nominative of the verb adu- 
rerent, which are his daughters, but to Dionyſius himſelf, becauſe 
the ſenſe ſheweth there can be no ambiguity, ſince his daughters 
have no beard. But if it was only, Dionyſius inſtituit ut filiæ ſuæ 
capillum ſibi adurerent, this might be underſtood of his daughters 
hair, becauſe he has expreſſed them by the reciprocal us; and to 
remove all ambiguity we ſhould ſay, Ut capillum ipfi ( Diony/io) 
adurerent. 3 

But take notice that the ambiguity ariſes chiefly on theſe occa- 
ſions, where there are two third perſons, and eſpecially where 
there happen to be two different verbs, as Pater juſſit filio ut iret in 
cubiculum ſuum, Verres rogat Dolabellam ut de ſua provincia decedat. 
For then we muſt diſtinguiſh by the ſenſe and conſider which is the 
principal perſon in the ſentence, in order generally to refer the 
reciprocal to its nominative. Thus when Cicero faith, Tam Py- 
thius piſcatores ad ſe wocavit, & ab his petivit ut ante ſuos hortos po- 
ſtera die piſcarentur, Offic. 1. He ought not to have expreſſed 
himſelf otherwiſe, becauſe the verb petiwit has Pythius before it for 
its nominative, to whom theſe gardens belong, and who is the 
principal nominative. But if he had meant the fiſhermen's gar- 
dens, he ſhould have faid hortos ipſorum, to prevent ambiguity : as 
he ſaid of Milo, Obwiam fit Clodio ante fundum ejus, nempe Cladii. 

In the ſame manner we ſay, Regis eff gubernare ſuos. Hunc ſui 
cives ejecerunt, becauſe though one would think that this reciprocal 
does not refer to the nominative of the verb, yet it certainly 
amounts to this ſenſe, as appears by altering it thus; Regis officium 
elt ut gubernet cives ſuos. Hic ejectus eſt à ſuis civibus. For the ſame 
reaſon we ſay, Trahit ſua quemque voluptas, Virg. Fuſtitia reddit 
ſuum cuique, Suo giadio hunc jugulo, Negligere quid de ſe quiſque 
ſentiat eſt difſoluti, Cie. Becauſe the meaning is, Difſſolutus negligit 
quid de je @ quoque dicatur. Suo gladio hic jugulatur. Quiſque d vo- 
luptate ſua trahitur. Quiſque d juſtitia accipit ſuum. 

Therefore whenever there 1s a periphraſis, or a perplexed mean- 
ing with the reciprocal, it ought always to be reduced to its natural 
order, to ſee which is the nominative of the verb that it refers to, 
as in Cicero's offices, Ex quo, quia ſuum cujuſque fit quod cuique ob- 
tigit, id qui/que teneat, We muſt reduce this, and ſay, Quia ex eo 
tempore prædium cujuſque fit ſuum prædium, id quiſque tencat, & c. Where 
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we ſee, that /uum conſtantly refers to the nominative of the verb, 


which is teneat. And the reſt in the ſame manner. 
The reciprocal generally goes before gui/que : as may be ſeen 
in the preceding examples, and in this: Num iſta ſocietas talis eft, 


ut nibil ſuum cujuſque fit, Cic. Thou gh Virgil has expreſſed it other- 


wiſe : Dui/que ſuos patimur manes, Which is rare. 

With inter we ſay ; Contendunt docti inter ſe, and contentio eff doc- 
forum inter ſe, or inter ipſos. Damonem & Pythiam ferunt hoc animo 
inter ſe fuiſſe. Inter ſe omnes partes corporis quodam leport conſentiunt, 


Una ſpes eſt ſalutis, iftoruts inter iſtos diſſenſio, Cic. and the like, 
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PARTICULAR REMARKS 
on all the Parts of Speech. 


« 


+ FTER having exhibited a general idea of con- 
$ {truction in the introduction to the ſyntax, and ſhewn 
A; the application thereof in the particular rules, I pro- 
3 poſe giving ſome other remarks on the ſeveral words 
F coooreonewm, Of which ſpeech is compoſed ; and I flatter myſelf 
thateven ſuch as have made ſome progreſs in the Latin tongue, will 
meet here with a variety of agreeable and uſeful obſervations, as 
well tor diſcovering the real foundation of the language, as for 
underſtanding the different authors, and writing with elegance and 
purity. I ſhall only advite thoſe who are deſirous of attaining 
the real principles of language in a higher degree of perfection, 
to ſee what has been ſaid on this ſubject in the general and rational 
rammar*, where, if I am not mittaken, even the moſt curious 
will find abundant matter of entertainment. 


EO SECTION I. — 


REMARKS ON THE NOUNS. 


Cn AT TER kh 
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Of nouns common, doubtful, and epicene. 


I. Of common Nouns. 


HERE are a great many nouns, whoſe ſignification agreeth 

1 with both ſexes, though they never occur in conſtruction 
with an adjective feminine. Such is homo; for we ſhould not 
ſay, homiuem malam, as Chariſius obſerves ; and it is a miſtake, 
according to Voſſius, in the tranſcriber of Plautus; to read Homi- 
nis miſeræ mijereri, where the beit manuſcripts have Hominis miſerè 
miſeri, | | | 
This work was tranſlated a few years ago by the ſame hand as the reſt of the 
rammatical pieces of Meſſrs. de Port Royal, and printed for J. Nourſe in the 


trands 
5 Ana 
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And if Sulpicius in his letter to Cicero, ſays of his daughter 
Tullia, Homo nata eſt, this does not prove that it is of the feminine 
gender, ſince in Terence a woman ſays, Virum me natam wellem : 
and it is in the ſame ſignification that Plautus likewiſe ſays, Fures 
eſtis amb, that is, vos ambe femine fures eftis, For fur of itſelf 


is never joined with an adjeQtive feminine, 
But we ſhall divide theſe nouns into two claſſes, firſt thoſe which 
Voſſius believes to be common in their ſignification only, and next 
thoſe which are common likewiſe in their conſtruction. 


II. Nouns common in their ſignification only. 


_ ADvENA always maſculine in conſtruc- 
tion. And in like manner, 

TrxANSVENA and Convena (from 
whenee cometh Convenza, the inhabi- 
tants of Cominges in Gaſcony) for as 
the Æolics terminated in A the maſ- 
culines of the firſt declenſion in ug, as 
Evguima Zivg for wvevimng, the Latins, 
ever fond of imitating them, have 
frequently given the ſame gender to 
this ſame termination; and hence it 
is that we have ſuch a number of 
nouns maſculine in A. 

AGcr1cora, likewiſe C=zr1cor.a and 
RuKrIcorA. : 

 ALIENIGENA, in the ſame manner 
IN DIGENA, and ſuch like. ; 

Ass ELA, a foll;wwer, or attendant ; 
and in like manner ſeveral nouns 
which of their nature are adjectives, 

Avnrica. Be : 

CAaMErus ; though the Greeks ſay 5 
ad, Which has led ſeveral into a 
miſtake, See the genders, vol. i. p. 57. 

CLizNns, maſc. we ſay CLIENTA in 
the feminine; Fam clientas reperi, 
Plaut. | 

Honeſtæ purpuras clientæ, Hor. 

Coc LES, EauERsSG . 

ExuL ; therefore we ſhould not ſay va- 
ga exul, but vaga & ex; nor eec- 
tam exulem reducere, but ejectam in 
exilium reducere, 

Fur. See the beginning of this chap. 

How1c1Da, and the like, 

PARRICIDA, and the like. 

Homo See the beginning of this chap, 
But nemo is ſometimes feminine, 

Vicinam neminem amo magis, Plaut. 


Or Ir Ex. 


becauſe this noun is become in ſome 
meaſure an adjective, and frequent- 
ly taken for nullus, as in Cicero, Fa- 
cio pluris omnium hominum neminem. The 
difference is, that nemo is properly ſaid 
only of men, whereas nullus is faid of 
every thing, Where we are to obſerve 
nevertheleſs, that not only Virgil has 
ſaid, Div4m nemo, but even Cicero 
himſelf, Nemo nec homo, nec Deus. 

IN DERx, though its fignyfication is fe- 
minine, Orationis indicem vocem, Cic. 

JoveNis indeed is common in its ſig- 
nification, Cornelia juvenis eft, & 
adhuc parere poteſt, Plin. bur it is 
always maſc. in its conſtruction. 
Therefore in this verſe of Catullus 
we ſhould read betwixt two comma's, 
Cernitis, innuſ tæ, juvenes, that is, wes 
innuptæ, cernitis juvenes, as Voſſius 
obſerves, contrary to the opinion of 
Alvarez. 

Hosp Es, common in its ſignification, 
Hoſpite cymba, Stat. But maſc. in 
conſtruction. In the feminine we ſay, 
boſpita. Serwilia Dionis hoſpita, Cic. 

IN TERTRES. Interprete lingua, Hor 

LANISTA, LIXA. LATRO. 

ORSEs. Sententiam obſidem perpetuæ in 
Remp. Voluntatis, Cic. 

Apes opiſices, Varro. 

PEDES. PINCERNA, PRTS UI. 

PRxIN ETS. Principes fæminæ, Plin. 

PVE. Si qua eft habitior paulo, pugi- 
lem eſſe aiunt, Ter. ' 

RABULA. 

SENEX. Tua amica ſenex, Varro in 
Priſcian. 


And if any one ſhould pretend to ſay that theſe nouns are com- 


mon in conſtruction, becauſe they ſometimes denote two ſexes, or 
two kinds, and are joined to a ſubſtantive feminine; the ſame rea- 
ſon would prove that 2% is likewiſe of the neuter gender, becauſe 
Horace ſays, Teftis Metaurum flumen ; and that pecus, pecoris, is of 
the feminine, ſinee it denotes both kinds, though it is not Latin 
to ſay of a ſheep, Lanigeræ pecoris, | 5 
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III. Nouns common that are put in boch genders. | 
There are other nouns that are put in both genders, the greateſt 


part of which are as follow. 
Aborrserxs. Optime adoleſcenti fa- 


cere injuriam, Ter. 

Arr1n1s. y tua, Cic. 

ANTISTES. Perita antiftes, Val. Max. 
2 we read alſo, antiſtita, Plaut. 

ic. 

Au rox. Autor optima, Ovid. It is 
more uſual in the maſc. And Ter- 
tullian has made uſe of auctrix, for 
the fem. But Servius obſerveth that 
the nouns in TOR, form their femi- 

nine in TRIX, only when they are 


derived from a verb, as from lego, 


cometh lector, which makes /e&rix ; 
whereas the others under a ſingle ter- 

mination; are generally common, ſe- 
ator, balncator, &c. To which he 
adds that autor, coming from autori- 
as, is common, but when coming 
from augeo, we ſay autor divitiarum, 
and auctrix patrimonii. - 


AvuGuR, Augur caſſa futuri, Stat. But : 


more uſually in the maſc. 

s. Alſtractægue boves, Virg. It is even 
more uſually in the fem. except when 
we intend to expreſs particularly the 

males. | 
Canis. Fiſeque canes ululare per um- 
bram, Virg. as quoted by Seneca, 
though others read vii canes, But 
this noun is more uſual in the femi- 
nine, when it denotes the rage and 
fury of this animal, becauſe it more 
properly belongs to the female. 
Crvis. Civis Romana, Cic. 
Comms. Comitem ſuam deſtituit, Ovid. 
But it is more viual in the maſc. 


- 


Conus; Antiquus conjux, Virg Re- 
a ons 
oN VIVA. Conveni omnes convivas measy 
Pompon. 
C us ros. Cuſtos weftra, Plaut. | 
Dux. Qu fidunt duce nocturnãd Pha 
nices in alto, Cic. Acad. 2. 
HR RSs. Si ſue bares abſtineat ſe bonit; 
Tryphon. a 
Hos T1s8. Studiorum pernicigſiſſima baſtis, 
Quintil. l 
Id ANS. Infantem ſuam reportavity 
Quint, 
Index. Sumus tam ſeva Fudice ſontes, 
Luc, But it is more uſual in the 
maſc. 
MiLE S. Nova miles eram, Ovid. 
more frequently in the maſc. 
Munict PS» Municipem adm, Plin. 
PAR ENS. Alma parens, Virg. Though 
Chariſius takes notice that antiently 
it was only maſc; and that Medea, in 
Pacuvius; looking for her mother, ſaidz 
Ut mibi poteſtatem duis inquirendi mei 
 parentis, 
PATRUELIS. 
manet, Perl. | 
Sus. Amica luto ſus, Hor. Immundf 
ſues, Virg. 
TxsT1s. Inducta teſte in ſenatum, Sue- 


Si mibi patruelis nulla 


ton. But oftener in the maſc. 
VaTES. Tugue, 6 ſanctiſima watesz 
Virg. 


VI DEX. Tu ſaltem debita windex buc 
ades, Stat. But more uſual in the 
maſculine, 


But we are to obſerve that ſome of the above nouns ſeem to be 


Bub 


rather adjectives, as adoleſcens, affinis ; with which; ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, homo and mulier are underſtood ; though this makes no diffe- 
rence in regard to practice, ſince it is ſufficient to know that they 
have been uſed by the antients in both genders. 5 " 

We muſt alſo take notice that there are ſome particular words in 
eccleſiaſtic writers, in the uſe of which theſe writers are to be our 
guides, becauſe in this reſpe& we cannot build upon profane àu- 
thority. Such is the word martyr, which is frequently feni. in the 
| fathers, though in profane authors it is only maſc. 


IV. Of doubtful nouns. 


We muſt likewiſe recal to mind what has been ſaid in the intro- 
Auction to genders, vol. i. p. 1. concerning the difference between the 
common and the doubtful; and that a doubtful noun having in 

Vol. II. G one 
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part be put in another. 


I 


Where 


SECTION I. CHAT. I. 


one part of the ſentence been put in one gender, may in another 


Thus we find in Ovid: 
Eſt ſpecus exeſi ſtructurã pumicis aſper, 


Non homini facilis, non adeunda feræ. 
we ſee that /pecus is joined with aper in the firſt verſe, as 


Book VI. 


* 


maſculine; and with adeurda in the ſecond, as feminine. Yet this 
ſeems to be a kind of a licence, more excuſable in poets than in 


Ora tors. 


V; Of epicents. 


We have already mentioned theſe nouns in the firſt rule of gen- 
ders, vol. i. p. 5. and in the laſt, p. 55. The word Ep1cene is of 
Greek derivation, and cannot be rendered by a ſingle term in La- 
tin; ſo that it is ſpeaking with impropriety to call theſe nouns, ei- 


ther communia, or promi/cua. 


For as the antients called 20d, com- 


mune, that noun which includes within itſelf the two genders ; 
fo they have given the name of ire, that is, /upercommunt, to 
that noun which had ſomething more than the common in this re- 


ſpect, that it included both kinds under one gender. 


And at firſt they made uſe of this term only to expreſs the names 
either of ſuch animals as were leaſt known to them, or whoſe males 
were not ſo eaſy to diſtinguiſh from the females, Hence Varro 
takes notice, that antiently columba was epicene, and included the 
male as well as the female; but when pigeons were grown more 
tame, the male was called columbus, and the female columba. Feſtus 
obſerves that Numa's laws had agnum feminam, for agnam. And this 
confuſion of genders has ſtill continued in a great many nouns, 


though their kind 1s ſufficiently diſtin 
feminine; elephas, maſculine, &c. 
But what is ſtill more remarkabl 


guiſhed, as wulpes and feles, 


e, that which the antients 


diſtinguiſhed, as puerus and puera, has ſometimes reverted to the 
ſame gender; the word puer a child, agreeing as well with girls 
as boys, and having been heretofore common, as Chariſius takes 
notice, and likewiſe Priſcian, book 6. and 9. Sancta puer Sa- 
turni filia regina, Liv. in Odyſ. Prima incedit. Cereris Projerpina 
puer, Næv. 2. bell. Pun, So that this noun being at length be- 
come epicene, a father might call his daughters pueros meos, my 
children (if cuſtom had ſo determined) as well as /beros, which 
occurs in this ſenſe in the civil law, and of which Gellius has ex- 
preſsly treated in the 12th chapter of his zd book, where he ſays 
moreover, that the antients uſed the word /iberos in the plural, 
when ſpeaking of a man who had only one /n, or one daughter. 
In like manner to expreſs a female we may very well ſay egregium 
catxlum, a fine kitten, without there being any neceſſity to put 
egregiam, unleſs we want to expreſs particularly its ſex; the epi- 
cene noun generally following the gender of its termination, and 


including indeterminate] 
termination. 


y both kinds under this gender, and this 


But when they wanted to expreſs the particular ſex, they added 


maſculus or femina, as appears from Columella, and others. 


maſculus, pavo femina, &c.; or elſe: they underſtood them, as 


Paws 


when Plautus ſaid, Elephas gravida, that is, gravida femina, it 


being 
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5 being impoſſible that graviaa ſhould refer to e/ephas maſculine, but 
by underſtanding ſome other word between them. 
It is by this rule, according to Sanctius, and even to Quintilian, 
that we ought to explain theſe paſſages of Virgil, Timidi dame, 
talpæ oculis capti, where in all probability the reaſon of his depart- 
ing from the gender of the termination, was that he ſuppoſed the 
word maſculi, to refer to the moſt worthy : concerning which the 
reader may likewiſe ſee what hath been ſaid in the liſt of the epi- 
cenes, vol. i. p. 56. and 57. | 

Sometimes they referred to the maſculine according to the ter- 
mination, though ſpeaking of females; as we read in Pliny, Po- 
typi pariunt ova tantd fecunditate, ut multitudinem ovorum occiſi non 
recipiant cavs capitis, quo pregnantes tulere, where occifs refers to 
Polypi, though it is underſtood of females. Which is ſtill more 
extraordinary among the Greeks, Who do not mind the termina- 
tion, as when Ariſtotle ſaith, 5 211945 Tixlovai, bi aves pariunt, 
and as he ſaid in another place 5 A to ſignify a lioneſs, and Ho- 
mer 7% aiyax for a ſhe-goat, \735 «ia; for ſheep and the like. This 
may be referred to the figure of ſyllepſis, of which hereafter, 

Now it is very ridiculous, ſays Sanctius, to imagine that the 
word epicene belongs only to birds or quadrupeds. It is applica- 
ble alſo to inſects and'fiſhes, and even to man, as we have ſhewn 
in the word per, and is further proved by all thoſe nouns which 
are common in their ſignification only. And this is ſufficiently ex- 
preſſed by the explication of the word and the above given etymo- 


logy of it. - 
e 0 1 be eee bde bb d 6 3 FI 


E: Sas TER. II. 


Remarks on ſome particular caſes. 
I. Of the VocaTIvE. | 


THE vocative, among the Attics, was always the ſame as 
| the nominative. Hence theſe two caſes are almoſt always 
* the ſame in Latin, and for this ſame reaſon they are frequently 
Joined in a ſentence, as Nate mee wires, mea magna potentia ſolus, 
Virg. Salve primus omnium parens patriæ appellate, primus in toga 
triumphum, linguægue lauream merite. Pliny ſpeaking of Cicero. 
And hergby we ſee, ſays Sanctius, that we may expreſs ourſelves 
theſe ways, Defende me amice mi, or deftnde me amicus meus. See 
the declentions, vol. i. p. 65. and the remarks on the pronouns 
which are to follow, chap. 1. n. 5. Pp 


II. Of the Darive and the ABLATIVE. 


In Greek the ablative is the ſame as the dative, hence they 
have always a great affinity even in Latin, Therefore as the 
Greeks ſay, 7 Avi, and the Dorians alſo, 7 *Ayxioa, re ir- 
Tours, T% Abe, Or MOY'EAL, the Latins firſt made buic Anchiſai, 
huic epitomai, huit muſai (which is the ſame as mu/#) and only drop- 


Ping the 7, hic Anchisd, hac musd, hac epitomã, &c. Juſt as the 
G 2 olians 
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Tolians ſay Tow Ali, T% ubœα, Tow Avywy &c. without .. Con- 
cerning which you may ſee what hath been ſaid in the declenſions, 
vol. i. p. 100. 122. 125. 

But what is more remarkable, the Latins have been ſuch imi- 
tators of the ZEolics, that heretofore they dropped even this i or 
this e in the dative as well as in the ablative, in the firſt declen- 
fion, and in the others they made theſe two caſes always alike. 
Hence it is, ſays Scioppius, that we find in Propertius, 


125 Si placet inſultet £ ne morte mea, 


for morti mea. Likewiſe, Pilaque feminea turpiter apta manu for 
manui, Id. Hence allo it is, that taking me for mi, formed by 
contraction from mihi, and likewiſe ze for tibi, according to the 
remark of Donatus and Feſtus, we find that Terence ſays, Nimis 
me indulgeo. Te indulgebant, &c. Hence it is in fine, that we meet 
with, In colli tundentes pabula læta, Luer. Serta procul capiti tan- 
tum 2 Jacebant, Virg. for tantum capite, or à capite. Scriberis 
vario Maæonii carminis alite, Hor. for aliti. For Servius ſaith it is 
the ſame expreſſion as cernitur ulli, Cum temer? anguineo creditur 
ore manus, Propert. for ori. Cum capite hoc Stygiæ jam peterentur 
aguæ, Id. for capiti huic. Ut mihi non ullo pondere terra foret, Id. 
for alli ponderi : in the fame ſenſe as Lucretius ſays, 2 

Ut ſua cuique homini nullo ſunt pondere membra, 

Nec caput eſt oneri collo- 
where it is obvious that unt pondere and # oneri, are in the ſame 
conſtruction. | 


Acieſque Latinæ 

Concurrunt, heret pede pes, denſu e viro vir, Virg. : 
where pede ſtands for pedi, even according to Linacer. Sued baud 
ſcio an timens ſuo corpore poſſe accidere, Cicero. And we meet with 
a great many more, which ſhew, in my opinion, that this princi- 
ple cannot eaſily be doubted of. But this remark extends a great 
deal further, as we ſhall make appear Es * we come to 


as the pronouns. | 


cher rzn III. 


Remarks on numeral nouns. 


I. Of Amzo and Dvo. 


AY BO and duo are uſed in the accuſative maſculine, as well as 
ambos and duos, according to C hariſius, Which is an imita- 


tion of the Greeks, who ſay, dg : T2; &u@w. 


Si duo præterea tales Idæa tuliſſet 
Terra wiros. Virg. 
Verùm ubi ductores acie revoraveris ambo. Ia. 


accordin ing to the reading not only of Charifius, but alſo of Servius, 
u 


who produces ſeveral other authorities beſides: and this accuſative 
was in the antient copies of Cicero, as Voſſius obſerveth, who at- 


The 


REMARKS ON NUMERAL Nouns. 85 


The neuter is in Cicero quoted by Accius, Video ſepulchra duo 
duorum corporum, in Oratore: where Scioppius, Gruterus, and others, 
read ua. And indeed Quintilian obſerveth, that they uſed to 
ſay, dua ponaq, and trepondo, and that Meſſala maintained it was 
right. 
| We meet alſo with duo in the accuſative feminine, as Scipio Gen- 

tilis quotes it, Tritavia fimiliter numerata facit perſonas triginta duo, 
Paul: 7. C. And Contius cites it from Scevola in the genitive, 


Duo millium aureorum, for duorum, But this is rare, whereas the 


accuſative is very common; but we ſhall ſhew hereafter, that there 
were a great many more plural nouns of this termination in 0, 


II. Of the other numeral nouns. 


It is to be obſerved that though we ſay, guindecim, ſedecim, and 
the like numbers lower than theſe, yet in the writings of the an- 
tients we meet more uſually with decem & ſeptem, decem & octo, 
decem & novem, than ſeptemdecim, octodecim, novemdecim, which are 
almoſt the only ones in modern uſe. . 

Priſcian tells us that we ſhould ſay, decimus & tertius, with the 
conjunction, putting the greater number the firſt, or tertius deci- 
mus, without the conjunction, putting the greater number the 
laſt; decimus & guartus, or quartus-decimus, and the reſt in the 
like manner as far as twenty, though we find alfo decimus-tertius, 
decimus-quartus, &c. in very good authors. But as this might 
have been owing to the miſtakes of tranſcribers who expreſſed ac- 
cording to their own fancy what they found written in cyphers, it 
| ſeems to be the ſafeſt way to adhere to Priſcian's doctrine. Sen- 


tentia ſeptima-decima, is in Cicero. Nono-decimo anno, in Ter. and 


the like in others. We ſay likewiſe, duodewiginti, for 18. undewi- 
ginti, for 19. And according to Linacer we may ſay likewiſe, dus · 
getriginta, for 28. undequadraginta, for 39. undequinquage//imo die. 
is in Cicero, and ſuch like. | 
From twenty to one hundred, if you put a conjunction between 
the two numbers, the ſmalleſt muſt be placed firſt, anus & wigintz, 
duo & triginta, &c. If you do not uſe the conjunction, you. ſay, 
viginti unus, viginti duo, &c. Above a hundred, you always fol- 
low the natural order, either without or with the conjunction, cex- 
tum unus, of centum & unus, mille unus, or mille & unus, &c. 
But to reckon a thouſand, you are to follow the rule of. num- 
bers under a hundred. Sex & wiginti millia, or uiginti ſex millia. 
And this rule is obſerved in the ordinal number; wice/imus 
ꝓrimus, or primus et viceſimus : in the diſtributive, viceni finguli, or 
Jinguls et wvicent in numeral adverbs, wicies ſemsl, or ſemel et wicies,, 
e. 
Mille is indeclinable in the ſingular, though according to Ma- 
crobius, formerly they ſaid mille, millis, In the plural it. is de- 
clined, millia, ium, ibus, We ſay indifferently in the ſingular, 
mille homines, or mille hominum but in the plural we prefer millia 
bominum with the genitive, though it is not true that the. other 
expreſſion was erroneous, as Valla and Linacer imagined. 
Tot millia gentes Arma ferunt Italæ, Virg. 
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Duodecim millia pedites, Liv. Tritici modios quinque millia, Cic, | 
Trecentis millibus mulieribus, Jaſt, For millia is allo an adjective, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter in the chapter of ſeſterces; which ſeems 


to have eſcaped thoſe grammarians. 
--- -W- W- -M. --.-. -.- x- f- --- ir-. Ar. f-. 
8 CHAPTER IV. : | 


Of the motion, or variation of adjectives. 


, | HE motion or variation of adjectives may be conſidered two 
: different ways, either according to the genders, or accord- 
ing to compariſon. 


I. Of be variation according to the genders. 


Some adjecti ves have only one termination for the three gen- 
ders, as par, concors, And in this number we ought to include 
infans, ſince we read in Horace, Infantes flatuas ; in Ovid, Infantia 

uttura ; and in Valerius Maximus, Jnfans puer. . 

The others have two terminations, IS and E for the poſitive 

degree: OR and US for the comparative. But antiently the ter- 


mination OR ſerved in this degree for the three genders, Bellum 


Punicum poſterior, Plaut. 
We find likewiſe porzs and pore, in all genders. 
Dui potis eft ? inquis ; quod amantem injuria talis 
Cogit amare magis, ſed bene welle minus, Catul. 

Where it is obvious that he put potis for pote, quali; as on the 
contrary he has put pote for potis in this other verſe ; 
| Quantum qui pote plurimum perire. 
And for want of knowing this remark, a great many paſſages of 
the antier ts have been corrupted ; though we do not deny but pore 
is more uſual in the neuter. See the 3d chapter of irregular verbs, 
and the firſt chapter of adverbs, which are to follow. g 

There are likewiſe ſome that have two different terminations ; 
as Hic acer, hæc acris, hoc acre; or elſe hic et hæc acris, et hoc 
acre and the ſame you may ſay of /aluber, alacer, and others: 
alacris, ſays Aiconius, five alacer, utrumque enim dicimus, From 
thence comes pauper, in the feminine in Terence, as Donatus 


reads it. 


Potius quam in patria hone? pauper vivere, in Andr. 

Though in Plautus we find, paupera bc res eſt. | 
Celer hath for the feminine celeris, in Ovid, and for the neuter 
celere, in Ter. in Pherm. But celeris is allo maſc. in Cato. Hence 
as from celer comes celerrimus, in the ſuperlative, ſo from celeris 
came celeriimus, in Ennius. | | 
Under the adjectives of a ſingle termination we ought likewiſe 
to comprehend Dives, hebes, ſoſpes, teres, memor, uber, and ſome 
others, though they are not ſo uſual in the neuter. But in Ovid 
we find, divitis ingenii; in Virgil, eres flagellum, memoris ævi, 
auperis ingenii, and the like. 
The names of countries in AS heretofore were terminated in > 

| | | | | 0 
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ſo that they ſaid, according to Priſcian, Hic et hæc Arpinatis, et 
hoc. Arpinate. But becauſe they have changed their termination, 
they have likewiſe changed their gender: the termination A8 
being as well for the neuter as for the other two. Ad iter Arpinas 
lexus, Cic. Bellum Privernas, Liv. Bellum Capenas, Id. and it 
would be a miſtake; if we believe Voſſius, to ſay, bellum Capina- 
te; though Priſcian was of opinion that they ſaid, Hic et bæc Ar- 
pinas et hoc Arpinate; and though Donatus laid it down as a rule 
that we ſhould ſay, Cujate, noſtrate, weſtrate mancipium, inſtead of 
cujas noſtras, &c. | 

Subſtantives ſometimes become adjectives, and then they re- 
ceive the variation of the adjectives, as in Virg. Arcadium magi- 
ftrum, Laticemgue Lyæum, for Arcadicum, Lyeium : populum late 
regem, for regnantem, and the like. It is falſe reaſoning, to con- 
clude with Sanctius that it is as impoſſible a ſubſtantive ſhould be- 
come an adjective, or an adjective become a ſubſtantive, as that a 
ſubſtance ſhould be changed into accident. As if we did not ſee 
examples to the contrary in all languages, in French, for inſtance, 
chagrin, colere; the names of colours, blanc, rouge, and others, 
which are ſometimes adjectives, and ſometimes ſubſtantives : and 
as if it were not a thing merely accidental and indifferent to all 
. of nouns, their being taken to expreſs an accident or a ſub- 

ance. ö | 

Even the ſubſtantives continuing ſubſtantives, have ſometimes 

their variation, as rex, regina; tibicen, tibicina; coluber, colubra, &c. 


II. Of the compariſon of nouns. 

We have already ſpoken of the comparatives in the abridgment 
of this new method, and in the ſyntax, rule 27. p. 55. and 
following. 

As the comparative particularly expreſſeth the quality of the 
thing, it is plain it cannot agree with noun ſubſtantive. But if 
we ſay, Neronior, then it is to denote cruelty, and it is an ad- 
jective ; juſt as Plautus ſaith, Pænior, to ſignify great ſubtlety and 
cunning. : | 

Therefore when we read in the aforeſaid Plautus, Meritiſimo 
ejus que volet faciemus ; and in Varro, Fille peſſimo publico ædifi- 
catæ; and in Livy, pe//imo publico aliguid facere, theſe are only 
adjectives, which ſuppoſe their ſubſtantive by an ellipſis, two or 
more adjectives agreeing extremely well with the ſame ſubſtantive, 
as we have ſhewn in the ſyntax, rule. | 

It does not agree even with every adjective that expreſſeth qua- 
lity, and therefore much leſs does it agree with others which ex- 
preſs none. Thus we ſee that Opimus, claudus, canorus, egenus,' 
balbus, almus, and others, have no degrees of compariſon, becauſe 
cuſtom has ſettled it otherwiſe. | 

To the ſuperlatives in Limvus, by us mentioned, ſome add; agil- 
limus, gracillimus ; and Valla joins alſo, docillimus, But Voſſius 
rejects it, as not founded on authority. Chariſius on the contrary 
in the chapter of adverbs ſays, that of agilis and docilis, are 
formed :gil://imus and dociliſſimus, from whence come agiliſime and 
@ecili ime. | G 4 | As 
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As to imbecillimus, it is true we find it in Seneca, not in the 
book of conſolation to Marcia, where the beſt copies have corpus 
imbecillum, but in the 85th letter. Quantulum autem ſapienti damus 
i imbecillimis fortior et? But imbecilliffimus occurs alſo in Cellus, 
who is a very pure author. 


III. Of defectives, or thoſe which are deprived fo 355 
degree of comparifon. ED 


Of adjectives, ſome are 
Without the poſitive, as prior and primus.. To theſe are added 
geterior deterrimus, and potior potiſſimus But one cometh from 
deter, and the other from potis. Ukterior and alhimus, may come 
from ulter. Ocior and ociſſimus, come from the Greek, ou, 
which makes dien, in the comparative; and hence it appeareth | 
that ocior ought to be written with an z and not with ay. 
Without the comparative, auper and nuperrimus j novus, noviſſi- 
1 mus; the laſt. Sacer and ſacerrimus; invitus and invitiſſimus. And 
2 in like manner, D:iwver/ſus, falſus, fidus, perſuaſus, inviſus, conſultus, 
bo, queritus, apricus, bellus, invictus, inclytus, and ſome others perhaps, 
4 though not ſo many as people imagine. 
* | Without the ſuperlative, adoleſcens, adoleſcentiar; javenis, ior; ſe- 
neæ, ior. Likewiſe, ingens, ſatur, dexter, finiſter. For dextimus 
and /ini/timus, are no more than ſimple poſitives. Supinus forms 
alſo /upinior, in Mart. We meet with infinitior and dfvitier, in 
Cicero, Plautus, and Ovid. 

Anterior, hath neither poſitive nor ſuperlative, no more than 
licentior. But habitior, which we read in Terence hath both; 
Bynum ftrigoſum et mal? habitum 3 fed _— fu; uberrimum et has 
bitiffh mum viderunt, Gell. 

TV. Superlatives that are compared. 

From the ſuperlative are likewiſe formed other degrees of com- 

pariſon ; Cum adoleſcentulis poſtremiſſimis, Apul. roximus for 
vicinus, forms proximior, Seneca; and ſome others i in the ſame 
manner. 
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V. Adijectives that are not compared, 


Thoſe of countries, as Romanus, Spartiata. Poſſeſſives, Pa- 
trius, Evandrius, Numerals, primus, decimus. Thoſe of matter, 
aureus. Of time, hefternus. Thoſe in DUS, amandus, errabun- 
aus, In PLEX, duplex; except /implex, and multiplex. In IMUS, 
legitimus , IVUS, fugitivus. Thoſe from gero and fero, armiger, 
Frugiſer. Likewiſe almus, balbus, canorus, canus, cicur, claudus, 
degener, , diſpar, egenus, magnanimus, mediocris, memor, mirus, vetu- 
lus, unicus, and perhaps a few others. But criſpus, opimus, and 
filvefter, which Voſſius ranks in this number, have their compa- 
rative. The firſt -_ find more than once in Pliny ; Criſpiores jubæ 
leonum, lib. 8. c. 16. Criſpioris elegantia - 9 a 13. c. 9, The 
ſecond is in 8 "oY Membra opimiora, fatter, 1. 5. c. 14. And 
the third alſo in Pliny, Sywveftriora omnia, lib. 16. c. 27. But in 
regard to thoſe that have none, we make uſe of magis, to ſupply 
the comparative, and of maxim? for the ſuperlative. . 1 
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To theſe the grammarians add all the nouns in US, that have a 
vowel before US: and indeed it happens that they form neither 
comparative nor ſuperlative left they ſhould occaſion too great a 
concurrence of vowels: yet there are ſeveral that are compared, 


of which take the following liſt, 


_ Lift of nouns that are compared, though they have a 
vowel before US. . 


Arduſus and arduiflimus, Cato. 
Aſſiduiores, Varr. Aſſiduiſſimus, Cic. 
Egregiiſſimus, Pacuv. 

Egregius is even put for egregiius in Ju- 
venal, as Priftian obſerwes. | 

Egregius cœnat, meliuſque miſer- 
rimus horum. 

Exiguius, Ulpian. 

Exiguiſſimus, Ovid. Plin. 

Idoneius, is in Tertull. Tdonetor, in 
Petrus Damianus, and in all the auriters 
of the latter ages. | 

Induſtrior, Plautus. « 

Injurius, Plautus. Nihil amore injurius 
eſt, as Douza reads it, that is, injuriius, 
or injurioſius. | 

Innox ius, or innoxiius, Cato. 

Neceſſarius, is alſo a comparative in the 
evriters of the latter agen. Quibus 
utique neceſſarius qui Deus, & qui- 
dem melior, quo neceſſarior, latere 


Marcion. This autbor has uſed the 
ſame expreſſion in other places. Saint 

— 15 others have alſo ſpoke thus. 
And in the wulgate, Quæ videntur 
membra corporis infirmiora eſſe, ne- 
ceſſariora ſunt, S. Paul 1 Cor. 12. 

Piiſſimus, is in Seneca, Q: Curt. Quin- 
tilian, Livy, Pliny, Apuleius, St. Je- 
rome, and others; though Cicero condemns 
it in his 13. Phil. Tu verd, ſays be, 
ne pios quidem, ſed piiſlimos quæ- 
ris; & quod verbum omninò nul- 
lum in lingua Latina eſt, id propter 
tuam divinam pietatem novum indu- 
.CiS, 

Perpetuior and perpetuiſſimus, Priſe. 
ex Catone, | 

Strenuior, Plaut. Lucil. 

Strenuiſſimus, Salluſt. 

Tenuior, Cic. 

Tenuiflimus, Id. 


non debuit, Tertull. lib. 1. contra Vacuiſſimus, Ovid. 


We might mention others in Plautus, but it is to be obſerved 
that this author hath frequently affected to coin a number of theſe 
words according to his fancy, which by no means are to be ad- 
mitted, as verberabiliſſimus, to ſignify one that very richly deſerves 
to be beaten ; Pariſimus, very equal: /pi/igradiffimus, excluſſſſi- 

USs &c. a | | : 

4 He does the ſame with the comparatives. Confeffor, tacitius: 
with the pronouns, z2//imus : with the ſubſtantives, meritiſſimum 
for maximum meritum, and the like, Which 1s not to be imitated 
þut with great care and judgment. | 


CHAPTER V. 


Of Diminutives. 


PT ER having treated of nouns which augment the ſignifi- 
cation, we muſt mention a word or two about thoſe Which 
diminiſh it, and are therefore called diminutives. 

Diminutives are generally terminated in Lus, LA, LUM 3 as 

filiolus, adoleſcentulus, pagella, ofcillum, a little mouth, or little 
image which the antients hung up in honour of Saturn for their 
fins, or a kind of play amongſt them. Sigillum, pullus, flaſculus, 

| There 


” Gomunculus, &C, 
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There are moreover ſome that terminate in io, as ſenex, ſenecio; 
' puſus, puſio. Others in Eus; equas, equulus, equuleus.. + a 
Greek nouns are aiſo terminated in is cus, Syrus, Syriſcus; mas, 
mariſcus, &c. 5 a 
AS TER. This termination 1s likewiſe dimunitive according to 
Scaliger. Sanctius on the contrary maintains that it augments the 
ſignification, but in deriſion; theologaſter, a great theologian, a 
great doctor, ſaid ironically. And if we find in Terence, paraſi- 
taſter parvulus, in Adelph : he ſays that parvulus, only denotes the 
age, and makes nothing againſt his aſſertion, Voſſius ſays, that 
of theſe nouns ſome mark diminution, as ſurdaſter, recalvaſter, 
and in like manner ↄphileſophaſter, poctaſter, &c Others denote 
imitation, as Artoniaſter ; and others ſignify neither, as apiaſter, 
or 3 taken from apes, a kind of herb of which bees are 
ſond. | | 
The diminutives form alſo other diminutives of themſelves ; as 

wer, puerulus, or puellus, and from thence puellulus. Ciftula, a 
little baſket, c:Fella, and. from thence ciſfellula, in Plautus. 
Hence it appears how greatly Valla was miſtaken in aſſerting 
that no diminution could be added to diminutives, as if we did not 
find in Terence, pr/ciculos minutos; in Cicero, minutis interrogatiun- 
eulis ; and in another place, piſciculi parœi; in Cæſar, naviculam 
parwam; in Valerius Maximus, cum parwulis filiolis, and others of 
the ſame ſort, | 
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Of the number of pronouns, and the ſignification and 
declenſion of ſome. in particular. 


I. The nature of a pronoun. 


HE Pronouns are no more than real nouns, ſays Sanctius, 
b that have nothing in particular but their manner of declin- 
ing. For to ſay that they are ſubſtituted in the room of the nouns, 
there is nothing particular in that, ſince even one noun may be 
taken for another. 5 
Be that as it may, grammarians are very much divided about 
the number of pronouns. Some reckon uter, qualis, quantus, &c. 
others, alius, omnis, totus, and the like, and others alſo include 
ambo, duo; and others add ſome more. For the ſake of eaſe and 
brevity, I thought it ſufficient to mark eight with the relative, in 
the abridgment of this new method. 


II. Difference in the fignification of Pronouns. 


We have already taken notice of ſome difference between Irs 


and Is E in the abridgment of this book, Cornelius Fronto alſo 
* 5 | 'teacheth, 


k 
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teacheth, that Hic and Is E, are ſaid of a perſon who is near us, 
IL LE of one who is at a diſtance, but not out of fight, and Is of 
one who is abſent. And it amounts almoſt to the ſame, when Sa- 
turnius aſſerts that Hic is for the firſt perſon, tic for the ſecond, and 
{llic for the third. We have thought proper to mention theſe 
differences, though they have not been always obſerved by au- 
thors. | : 
_ Hic and ILIE differ alſo in general, inaſmuch as Hic refers to 
the neareſt, and z//e to the remoteſt ; which ought always to be ob- 
ſerved, when there is any danger of ambiguity. But except on 
ſuch occaſion, authors have lighted this difference. 
Quocungue aſpicio, nihil eſt niſi pontus & ether, 
Fluctibus hic tumidus, nubibus ille minax, Ovid. 
And Cicero, Quid eſt quod negligenter ſeribamus adverſaria ? quid 
eſt quod diligenter ſcribamus tabulas ? qua de cauſa ? Quia hec ſunt 
menſtrua, illæ ælernæ; hac delentur flatim, illæ ſervantur ſanctè; 
bac parvi temporis memoriam, ills perpetuæ exiſtimationis fidem & 
religionem amplectuntur; hac ſunt dejecta, illæ in ordinem confectæ. 
The difference they make between Qui and Qu1s, 1s of no 
ſervice, For Pierius obſerveth that in ancient copies we find indif- 
ferently, Nec quis ſim guæris Alexi, or nec qui ſim, Virg. eclog. 2. 
That which they make betwixt Ou xis or Qu is qu E and UTEeR- 
QUE, is not always true, no more than that which they ſuppoſe be- 
tween ALTER and ALius. For omnis and gui/que are ſaid like- 
wiſe of two. ; 
| Ecce autem familia omnia, omnes congruunt 3 
| Unum cogndris, omnes nöris, Ter. in Phorm. | 
where he is ſpeaking of Antipho and Phædria. And Quintilian, 
An cum duo fures pecuniam abſtulerunt, ſeparatim quadruplum gquiſque 
in duplum debeat, e 
We meet alſo with AL1us, where mention is made only of two: 
Duas leges promulgavit ; unam que mercedes habitationum annuas con- 
ductoribus donavit ; aliam tabularum novarum, Cæſ. 3. bel. civil. 
And on the contrary we find AL TER, for alius, in Phædrus and 
others. 
What they ſay likewiſe of UrER and Qu1s, that the former is 
applicable to two only, and the latter to mary, and therefore that 
one is joined to the comparative, and the other to the ſuperlative; 
is not general. Quanguam præſtat honeſtas incolumitati; tamen 
Ural poTIs81MUM cosſulendum fit deliberetur, Cic. He does not 
ſay utri potizs, but utri potiſſimuüm. Quis may alſo be uſed, when 
2 of two only, Duo celeberrimi duces, quis eorum prior viciſſet, 
iv. | 
Uter is never ſaid but of two: but its adverb Ur RUM is uſed in- 
terrogatively in regard to divers things: Utram impudentiùs & ſo- 
ciis abſtulit, an turpiùs meretrici dedit, an improbiùs populo Rom. ade- 
mit, an audaciùs tabulas publicas commutavit ? Cic. in Ver. 
 AL1quis and Quipan are frequently put for one another; 
though ſpeaking with propriety, quiddam implies a determinate 
thing, whereas aliguid is {aid indererminately, as much as to ſay 
aliud quid, | | 
III. Con- 


. 
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III. Concerning the Caſes, and the declenſion of pronouns, 


' Pronouns, as we have ſhewn in the abridgment of this grammars 
have their vocative. But fince the contrary is maintained by 
many, we muſt produce on this occaſion ſome examples. . 

Eſto nunc fol teftis, & H c mihi terra precanti, Virg, 
IpsE meas ether, accipe ſumme preces, Ovid. 5 

O vo IVLA, que pen? æternas huic urbi tenebras attuliſti, Cic. 
There is only Eco that has none, becauſe as this caſe particularly 
expreſſes the perſon to whom we ſpeak, the firſt perſon cannot 
ſpeak to himſelf: and Sui, by reaſon it hath no nominative, on 
which the vocative always dependeth. Es 

Mis and T1s are antient genitives for si and tui, though Alva- 
rez would fain have it that they are datives plural. Proofs there- 
of may be ſeen in Voſſ. /b. 4. de Anal. cap. 4. | 

ILIE. Antiently they ſaid o//us or ollie, for alle, whence alſo 
cometh olli for illi in Virgil and others. ns | 

Irsz. They uſed likewiſe to ſay ipſus for ip/e, though the neu- 
ter 7þ/ud is condemned as a barbarous term by Diomedes. H 
was heretofore ſaid in the neuter as well as in the feminine, juſt as 
gue is uſed for both genders in the plural. But of h they made 
hecce, juſt as we ſay hicce in the fingular; and afterwards by apo- 
cope they ſaid hc, which we find even in the feminine, Periere 
bac oppido ædes, Plaut. Hæc illz erant itiones, Ter. in Phorm. as 
quoted by Donatus, or Sgccine, according as Heinſius reads it. 

IS formerly made im in the accuſative (as Chariſius has obſerved) 
ke fitis, fitim. . | | 

Boni im miſerantur ; illunc irrident mali, Plaut. 
They uſed alſo ib¹ẽ inſtead of 77s in the dative and ablative plural. 
{bus dinumerem ſtipendium, Plaut. | 

Ex made ez in the genitive for gjus ; and eabus in the dative and 
ablative plural for 7s. | 


IV. Of the nature of the relative, 


The pronoun relative, gui, que, quod, has this in common with 
all the reſt, that it is put in the place of a noun. But it hath this in 
particular to itſelf, that it ſhould always be confidered as betwixt 
two caſes of the noun ſubſtantive which it repreſents, as we have 
thewn in the ſyntax, rule 2. And that it ſerves as a connexion to 
make an incidental propoſition form part of another which may be 
called the principal. In regard to which we refer the reader 
to what hath been ſaid in the general and rational grammar part 


2. c. 9. | 
V. Of Qui or Qu1s. 


Qu1 we find in Plautus, even in an interrogative ſenſe. Qui 
eeend poſcit ? Ecqui poſcit prandio ? qui me alter e4 audacior homo? In 
Amphit. Qua is acknowledged in the fem. even by Donatus ; 
and Scioppius proves it from Propertius, Fortunata meo ſi qua eff 
celebrata libello, though it ſeems to be put for aligua, and therefore 
it is rejected by Voſſius. But qua in its natural ſignification, may 

| likewiſe 
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likewiſe bear this meaning; i qua 9, if there is any, &c. The 
neuter guid occurs in Plautus, quid tibi nomen + yh In Amph. - 

Qu1s was heretofore of all genders : Quis illæc ef mulier gue ip- 
Ja ſe miſereatur, Plaut. Quiſquam illarum, noftrarum quiſquam, Plaut. 
Scortum exoletum ne quis in proſcenio ſedeat, Id. And it is the ſame 
as potis, magis, ſatis, nimis, which of their nature are adjectives 
_— all genders, though cuſtom has made them pals for ad- 
verbs. 

The antients declined gui and quis without changing the , ei- 
er in the genitive or the dative. Hence in order to diſtingui 
them the more eaſily, they ſaid guoius and quoi, becauſe gui would 
have been the ſame as the nominative : and we find a great many 
more examples of it in the antient copies of Virgil and. Cicero. 

Duoi non dictus Hilas puer? 3. Georg. 

As Pierius obſerves : Quoi tu (video enim quid ſentias) me comitem 
putas debere ee, ad Att. lib. 8. ep. 8. Quoi tali in re libenter me ad 
pedes abjeciſſem, ep. g. 5 

Hence it cometh that dropping the i, as we have already ob- 
ſerved in the ſecond chap. of the remarks on the nouns, they ſaid 
quo in the dative as well as in the ablative, according to Scioppius, 
fe quo uſui e exercitui poſſit, Liv. Ut id agam quo miſſus hic ſum, 
Plaut. for quoi negotio. Eft certus locus, certa lex, certum tribunal, 
guo he reſerventur, Cic. Quo mihi fortunas, fs non conceditur uti P 
Hor. for cui uſui. And the like. | 1 | 

The accuſative was guem, quom, or guum, of which at length 
they made cum, taking the C for Q, as well as in the genitive and 
2 Which is for all genders, as coming from guis, of all gen- 

ers. | GE, 

And this has produced thoſe elegant phraſes, wherein Tully 
uſeth this cam as a connexion, after all nouns and words expreſſive 
of time. Ex eo tempore cum me pro veſtra incolumitate devodi, for 
ad guom, or cum tempus, inſtead of ad quod tempus. In like manner 
tempus cum; hic dies ſextus, cum; jam multos annos eft cum; jam ab 
zllo tempore cum; paucis poſt diebus cum; multi anni ſunt cum; nunc 
tempus eſt cum; dies nondum decem interceſſerant cum; illa tempora cum 
uuper cum; trigimta dies erant ipſi cum, &c. fuit tempus cum, or fuit 
cum; prope adeſt cum; nunc illud oft cum; nondum cum; tantum ve- 
neram cum, &c. | 

Qui in the ablative is of all genders, and comes from, their 
having heretofore been uſed to ſay in the dative gui (or quoi) for 
cui. Patera qui rex potitare ſolitus, Plaut, for in gud. Reſtem wolo 
emere gui me faciam penſilem, Id. Qui cum partiri curas, &c. 

Abs quivis homine, cum eft opus, beneficium accipere gaudeas, 
Terence. And in another place | 
Nam in prologis ſeribundis operam abutitur : 
Mon qui argumentum narret, ſed qui malewoli 
Veteris poetee maledictis reſpondeat. | 
For qui is not a nominative in this paſſage, ſince Donatus thought 
it Rood for at: but it would have been better to ſay it ſtood for 
quo or quo negotio, and that it is an ablative ſignifying the manner, 


Juſt as Terence has again expreſſed himſelf in another * 
N anc 
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Hanc fidem fibi me obſecravit, gui ſe ſciret non dęſerturum, ut darem, 

Id. Where gu? ſtands for guo modo. She begged I would give her 

my word, whereby ſhe might be ſure that I would not forſake her. 
It is likewiſe by this principle that we ſo frequently repeat, 


gut igitur convenit, Cic. Qui fieri poteſt for gquomodo, &c. This qu? 


occurs even in the ablative plural, ut anates, aut coturnices dantur 
gui cum lufitent, Plaut. cap. A. 5. ſc. 4. And Duza bclieves it is 
a barbariim to ſay guibuſcum, though we meet with it frequently in 
Cicero, and in other writers. Qutbus ortus fis, non quibuſcum vivas 


* conſidera, Philip. 2. Ad corum approbationem quibuſcum vivimus, 


Off. 1. | | 

The plural of guis was heretofore Qu Es, according to Feſtus and 
Chariſ. from whence alſo cometh the dative and ablative guzbas, 
Juſt as puppes makes puppibus, whereas of gui is formed guezs or quis, 
as from 21/; cometh z/lis, | „ 

The accuſative plural nenter was not only quæ, but likewiſe qua 
and gzo. Qua has ſtill continued in guapropter, that is, propter 


ua, or que, ſup. tempora vel negotia. 


Quo was therefore an accuſative plural, the ſame as ambs and duo, 
of which mention hath been made in the chapter of numeral 


nouns ; and it has continued ſtill in gaecirca, guouſque, &c. that is, 


circa guo, or uſque quo, for ad quo, or ad quæ, ſup. tempora vel nego- 
tia, or the like. Prope aream faciunda umbracula; quo ſuccedant ho- 
mines in aftu, tempore meridiano, Varr. for ad guæ. Dolia quo vina- 
ceas condat decem, Cato, for in que. 8 . 

They uſed alſo to ſay e in the accuſative plural. Eo redactus 


ſum, that is, ad eo (for ea) negotia. Ad eos res rediit, Ter. for ad 


ea loca, the affair is brought to that pitch. 755 
Illo was likewiſe uſed in the ſame ſenſe; Nam ub: ills advent, 
Plaut. that is, ad illo, for ad ills loca. 5 
But quo was put for all genders, juſt as we have above obſerved 
of duo Digniſſimi quo cruciatus confluant, Plaut. for ad quos. 
Sulcant fofſas quo aqua pluvia delabatur, Varr. for per quas. It even 


ſeemeth that as the ablative gu ſerved for all genders and numbers, 


fo guo has been uſed for the ſingular and the plural: Providendum 
guo ſe recipiant, ne frigidus locus fit, Varr. for ad quem locum. Me 
ad cam partem efſe venturum, quo te maxim? welle arbitrabar, Cic. for 
in quam. Maſti hunc fundum, quo ut venimus, Cic. Nullum portum, 
quo claſſes decurrerent, Hirt. Hominem beatum, quo illæ perveniant di- 
vitiæ, Pompon. Unleſs we chuſe to ſay with Sctoppius, that it 
cometh then from the dative, quor, for cui, inſtead of ad guem ; as 
It clamor cœlo, for ad cælum. | | 2 


VI. Of Meus end ſuus. 


The vocative ſingular, ui, is an apocope for nie (the ſame as 
Virgili for Virgilie; ſee the declenſions, vol. i. p. 65.) which 
came from the old nominative ius, according to Caper and 


Diomedes. | 


IT be writers of the latter ages have uſed merralſo in the vocative, 
not only as an helleniim, when the nomanative is taken for the 
vocative, 
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vocative, according to what we have already mentioned, chap. 2. 
as Deus meus, ut quid dereliguiſti me ? but moreover by joining it 


with a real vocative diſtinct from the nominative, as in Sidonius, 
Salvianus, Victor Uticenſis, and others, domine menus, and the like: 


which is not to be imitated. For it is true we find that thenomi- 


native may be ws for the vocative, as Livy has ſaid in the voca- 
tive Populus Albanus ; Horace, Popilius ſanguis; Perſius, Patricius 
ſanguis; and Virgil alſo; | | | 
Pirojice tela manu, ſanguis meus, En. 6. 

But it will not be an eaſy matter to find, that when the ad- 
jective and the ſubſtantive have each its particular terminations 
for theſe two caſes, they ever took, while the purity of the lan- 
guage ſubſiſted, the termination peculiar to one caſe, to join it with 
the proper and ſpecific termination of the other. Otherwiſe, 
how came they to invent different terminations ? Thus Plautus 
ſays in the vocative in the very ſame verſe, meus ocellus, & axi- 


me mi. | : 
Da meus ocellus, da mea roſa, da anime mi, Aſin. act. 3. ſc. 3. 


But he no where ſays mi ocellus, nor anime eus. And it is thus 


likewiſe that Auguſtus writing to his nephew, as quoted by Gel- 
lius, ſays, Aue mi Cai, meus ocellus jucundiſſimus. Where we find 
that in the ſecond member he did not chuſe to ſay ni ocellus, but 
meus ocellus, like Plautus. And when we find in Pliny, Salve pri- 
mus lauream merite; and in Virgil, Nate mea magna potentia ſolus : 
it is becauſe primus and /o/us have no other vocative than that in 
US. LT 

Mi was frequent in all genders, Mi fidus, Apul. Mi conjux, Id. 
And S. Jerome, Te/tor, mi Paulla, IRS uu. 

Mi is ſometimes alſo a vocative plural formed by contraction for 
mei. Mi homines, Plaut. & mi hoſpites, Petron. 

This contraction is likewiſe uſual in Saus, as is for ſeis, ſos for 
ſuos, ſas for ſuas, &c. In regard to which we are however to ob- 
ſerve that the antient paſſages are ſometimes corrupted, and that 
we ſhould underſtand /am for eam, and e for eos. And this miſ- 
take has proceeded from their having taken F for E in the capital 
letters, and afterwards - for / in the imall ones. 


VII. Pronouns in C, or thoſe compaunded of En and 


Ecce. 


The pronouns ending in C are not declined but in thoſe caſes 
where they keep the C: as ic, ic, or iſtuc. Iunc, iſtanc, &c. 

Thoſe that are compounded of ez or ecce, are very uſual in the 
accuſative. Eccam, eccam, eccos, eccas ; ellum, ellam, ellos, ellas. 
And in like manner, eccillum, ecciſtam, which we find in Plautus. 

Their nominative alfo occurs ſometimes, though more rarely, 
— Hercle ab ſe eccaexit, Plautus, 


n 


a 
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E have already ſpoken of the conſtruction of reciprocals in 
: W the ſyntax; rule 36. for which reaſon we ſhall only touch 
1 on what is moſt remarkable in regard to the reſt. 
1 The pronoun 1%, ipſa, ipſum, is of all perſons, and generally 
joined with the primitives, Ego ipſe, tu ipſe, ille ipſe. | 
F But whereas the Latin writers of modern date generally put both 
9 theſe pronouns in the ſame caſe, ſaying, for example, Mibi ipſi 


44 CATIA II.. 
ll | Remarks on the conſtruction of pronouns. 
1 I. Of the conſtruction of Ipsk. 

'F 


BY + places ; te ipſum laudas ; fibi ipſi nocuit ; on the ee in the pu- 
1 lity of the language, %% is always the nominative of the verb let 
g 4 | the other pronoun be in whatever caſe it will; Mibi ip/e places ; te 


ipſe laudas ; fibi ipſe nocuit; me ipſe conſolor. Cic. Reſp. per eos rege- 
Gatur quibus ſe ipa commiſerat, Id. * 
True it is that in the 1ſt ep. of the 7th book we find in almoſt 
all the printed editions, Religuas partes diei tu conſumebas its delecta- 
tionibus, quas tibi ipſi ad arbitrium tuum compararas, Which Ma- 
nutius does not altogether condemn. But in this very paſſage 
Lambinus and Gruterus read 2:6: ipſe, and this laſt reading, as 
Manutius confeſſeth, is confirmed by the MT, 
Ipſe by another peculiar elegance expreſſeth likewiſe the preciſe 
thing or time. Triginta dies erant ip, cùni dabam has litteras, Cic. 
Cam ibi decem ipſos dies fuiſſem, Id. Quin nunc ipſum non dubito rem 
tantam abjicere, Id. Nunc ipſum ea lego, ea ſcribo, ut ii qui mecum 
funt, difficilias otium ferant, quam ego laborem, Id. And hence it is 
that Plautus was not afraid to make a ſuperlative of it. Ergo ne 
ipſus ne es? Ipfiſſimus, abi hinc ab oculis, in Trinum. | 


IT. Of the conſtruction of IDtm. 


Voſlius, and Turſellin before him, have obſerved that this 
phraſe, dem cum illo, is not Latin, though Eraſmus, Joſeph Sca- 
liger, and ſome other able writers have made uſe of it. | 
8 The antients uſed to ſay Idem gui, idem ac, atque, et, ut. Peri- 
1 patetici iidem erant qui academici. Cic. Animus erga te idem ac fuit, 
11 Ter. Unum & idem videtur ęſe atque id quod, &c. Cic. Eadem fit 

FN „ uꝛtilitas uniuſcujuſque & univerſorum, Id. In eddem ſunt injuſtitid, ut 
fi in ſuam rem aliena convertant. It is true that Gellius hath, 
Ejuſdem cum eo muſe vir; of the ſame profeſſion as himſelf ; but 
in this he is fingular, and ſhould not be imitated ; beſides we 
may ſay that he ſpeaks of two different perſons. So that even if 
it was right to ſay, Virgilius oft ejuſdem muſæ cum Homero, this 
would be no proof, continues Voſſius, that we might ſay, Yates 
Andinus, (Andes was the village where Virgil was born) idem cum 
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Virgilio. | 7 
Idem, in imitation of the Greeks, is put likewiſe with the dative. 


| dnvitum qui ſerwat, idem facit occidenti, Hor. . 


III. 


* 
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| III. Of the conſtruction of the poſſaſives meus, tuus, &c. 
5 and of the genitives mei, tui, &c. 


The poſſeflive, generally ſpeaking, ſignifies the ſame thing as 
the genitive of the noun from whence it 1s formed ; thus domus pa- 
terna is the ſame as domus patris. On ſome occaſions the genitive 
is more uſual than the adjective, Hominum mores, rather than huma- 
mi; Hominum genus, rather than humanum, &c. | 
Now the genitive in itſelf may be taken either actively or paſ- 
ſively, purſuant to ,what we have already obſerved, p. 16. and 
conſequently ſo may the poſſeſſive: therefore neus, tuus, /uus, noſ- 
ter, vefter, ſhall of their own nature have the ſame enſe and force 
as the genitives met, tui, ſui, noſtri, veſtri, of which they are form- 
ed. But one thing we are to obſerve, that thoie genitives are 
never put with other ſubſtantives, not even underitood, when 
there is the leaſt danger of ambiguity : ſo that if you ſay, E, nei 
præceptoris, then mei is an adjective coming from neus, and not 
from ego; genit. nei. It belongs to my maſter, and not to me 
who am a maſter. : 

This does not hinder however but theſe genitives may be taken 
both actively and paſſively, contrary to the general rule, laid down 
by grammarians, who pretend that mez, tui, &c. are always taken 
in the paſſive ſenſe ; and the poſſeſſives, meus, tus g, always in the 
active ſenſe ; for inſtance, they ſay that amor mens, is always taken 
actively, that is for the love which 1 bear towards a 1other perſon ; 

and amor mei paſſively, for the love which another bears towards 
me, and whereby I am beloved. 

But not to mention that theſe terms active and paſſive are inſuffi- 
cient to determine theſe expreſſions, fince there are ſeveral of them 
in which we can hardly conceive either action or paſtor, as we- 

| ſhall fee in the following examples; it is beyond all doubt that 
Latin authors have frequenly made uſe of theſe genitives or theſe 
agjeCtives, indifferently one for the other; as we find even in 
Cicero, who has put the genitive where he might have uſed the 
adjective, when he ſays, Urerque pro fur dignitate & pro rerum mag- 
nitudine. Ut ſui & Metrodori memoria colatur, nibil malo quam me 
mei fimilem eſſe, illos ſul. Quis non intelligat tud ſalute contineri ſuam, 
& ex unius tui vitam pendere omnium ? Ita je ipje conſumptione- & ja- 
nio allevat ſui. Imitantes effetorem & genitorem ſui. Quintus miſit f- 
lium non ſolùm ſui deprecatorem, ſed etiam accuſatorem mei. And Te- 
rence, Tetigine tui quicquam &. 5 | 

On the contrary we find that authors have put the poſſeſſives 
meus, tuus, ſuus, where they might have uſed the genitive mez, 
tui, ſui, as Ego que tud causd feci, Cic. where be might have 
ſaid, tui causd. Pro amiciti& tud jure doleo, Phil. 10. For the 
friendſhip I have for you. Invidiæ mee levande causd. Cic. The 

_ envy which others bear towards me. Urilitatibus tuis poſſum carere: 
te valere tuã causd primim wvolo, tum mea mi Tiro: where he might | 
have put, Tui caus& & mei causd. Nam neque negligentid tud, neque 
odio id fecit tuo. Ter. he did not do it either out of any flight, or 
hatred towards you, where 744 and tuo are in che active ſenſe. 


Vol. II. | H | And 
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And therefore the true reaſon why we are not allowed to ſay, 
Hic liber eſi nei, or mei intereſt, but liber eft meus, and med intereſt, 
(ſup. cauisd) is not becauſe one is more paſſive than the other, but 
to avoid ambiguity, for we could not tell whether it is mei patris, 
or filii, or another, or whether it be mei ipſius. Which rock has 
been always avoided, by making it a rule never to put the primi- 
tive genitives, where we muſt underſtand a ſubſtantive that may 
occaſion the leaſt ambiguity. But when there is no ſuch danger, 
it may be uſed indifferently. Therefore ſince there is another 
noun, there is no longer any danger of being miſtaken, Hic liber 
e mei ſolius. Tui unius, or tud unius intereſi. Ex tuo ipſius anime 
conjecturam feceris de meo, Cic. Jnopis te nunc miſereſcat mei, Ter. 
Miſerere mei peccatoris, &c. In regard to which we refer to what 
has been further ſaid in the Annotation to the 11th rule, p. 24. 
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Cnap. I. | 
Of the nature and ſignification of verbs. 
8 CALIG ER dividing all things in general, in permanentes & 


fluentes, into that which is permanent, and that which is 
tranſient; and affirming that the nature of the noun is to 
ſignify that which is permanent, and the nature of the verb 
to denote that which is tranſient, he allows but of two ſorts 
of verbs, active and paſſive, which are both reduced to the 
verb fubſtantive, SUM, ts, EsT ; uod eft, ſays he, utriuſque radix 
et fundamentum. Sanctius maintains the ſame thing, which he 
proves by this argument, that between action and paſſion there 
can be no medium. Ovmnis motus aut attio aut paſſio eſt, ſay the 
philoſophers. i | | 
The reaſoning of theſe authors, as we have made appear in the 
general and rational grammar, c. 12. proceeds from their not 
having ſufficiently comprehended the true nature of the verb, 
which conſiſts in denoting an affirmation. For there are words that 
are not verbs, which denote actions and paſſions, and even things 
that are tranſient, as cur/us, fluens : and there are verbs that ſignify 
neither actions nor paſſions, nor things that are tranſient, as exi/ti, 
quieſcit, friget, albet, claret, &c. | 
Therefore, purſeing a more natural and eaſier method, we may 
divide the verbs into ſubſtantives and adjectives. Verbs ſubſtan- 
tives are thoſe which barely denote the affirmation, as fim, fo. 
Verbs adjectives are thoſe which beſides the affirmation common to 
all verbs include alſo a peculiar fignification of their own; as amo, 
which is the ſame as ſum amans; curro, ſum current &C. 
Verbs adjectives are, either active or paſlive, or neuter : con- 
cerning which we refer the reader to the general and rational 
| | grammar, 
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grammar, c. 17. But one thing we are particularly to obſerve, that 


there are two ſorts of verbs neuter : one which ſignify no ſort of 
action, as albet, ſedet, wiret, adeſt, quieſcit, &c. And the others 
which ſignify actions, but ſuch as, generally ſpeaking, do not paſs 
from the agent to any other thing, as prandere, canare, ambulare : 
for which reaſon the grammarians call them zutranſitiue. Yet the 
latter ſometimes become 7ran/itive, and then they are not diſtin- 

uiſhed from actives, and they govern the ſubject or object to 
which their action paſſeth in the accuſative, as we have oblerved 


ia the 14th rule. And of theſe we ſhall give ſeveral examples in 


=. 


- 


the following liſt, 


I. Lift of verbs abſolute and active, 
3 or intranſitive, and tranſitive. 
Memoria cladis nondum aboleverat, Abolere nomina, Suet. to efface tbem. 


Liv. Twas not yet effaced; 
Abſtinere maledictis, Cic. 
Abhorrere ab re aliqua, Cic. 
Aſſueſcere labori, Cic. 
Cachinnare riſu tremulo, Lucr. 
Celerare, ahſolutely, Cic. 
Likewiſe, Accelerare, Cic. 
Clamare cepit, Cic. ; 
Ut & inclamaro, advoles, Cic. 
Coire in unum, Virg. 
Concionari de re aliqua, Cics 
Conſtitit Rome, Cic. 
Delirare, abſo/utely, Cie. 
Deſperare ab aliquo, Cic. 
Deſinas, Ter. 

Differre nominibus, Cic. 
Diſputare de re aliqua, Cic. 
Dubitare de fide, Cic. 

urare in ædibus, Plaut. 

Ejulo, abſolutely, Cic. 
mergere regnog Cics 

Eructare, imply, Column. 

Erumpebat vis, Cic. 


Exire domo, Cic. 


xhalant vapore altaria, Lucr, 
Feſtina lente, Adagium. 
Flere de morte alicuj us, Ovid. 
Garrire aſicui in aurem, Mart. 
Gemit turtur, Virg. 
Hyemat mare, Hor. rages. 
Illuceſcet illa dies, Cic. 
Incipit ver, Cic. | 
Inoleſcit arbor, Virg. 


Inſanire & furere, Cic. 
Inſtant operi, Virg. 
Inſueſcere alicui rei, Tac. 
Jurare in verba, Cic. Cæſ. 


Lætaris & triumphas, Cic. 


Latrare & mordere poſſunt, Cie. 
Luna luce lucet aliena, Cic. 
Manere in officio, Cic. 


Abſtinere manus, Id. 

Abhorrere aliquem, Id. 

Aſſueſcere bella animis, Virg. 
Cachinnat exitium meum, Appuls 
Celerare fugam, gradum, Virg. 
Accelerate iter, Cæſar. 

Moi ĩentem nomine clamat, Virg. 
Comitem ſuum inclamare, Cic. 
Coire ſ>cietatem, Cic. 

Concionari aliquid, Liv. 
Conſiſtere vitam, Luc. for conſtituere. 
Quicquid delirant reges, Her. 
Deiperare vitam, ſalutem, Cic. 
Deſinere artem, Cic. 

D fferre tempus, Cic. Hor. 
Diſputare aliquid, Id. 

Dubitare aliquid, Cic. Virg. 
Durare imperioſius æquor, Hor. 
Ejulabam fortunas meas, Appul. 


Serpens ſe emergit, Cic. 


Eructare cædem bonorum, Cit. 

Erumpere ſtomachum in aliquem, Cic. 

Exire tela; vim Virg. for vitare. 

Exhalare crapulam, Cic. 

Feſtinare iras, Hor. Fugam, Virg. 

Funera alicujus flere, Ovid. 

Garrire libellos, Hor. 

Gemere plagam acceptam, Cic. 

Hyemare aquas, Plin. to cool them. 

Dii illuxere diem. Plaut. 

Incipere facinus, Plaut. 

Natura inolevit nobis amorem noſtri, 
Gell. 

Infanire errorem, Hor. Inſaniam, Plaut. 

Inſtare currum, Plaut. 

Inſvevit pater optimus hoc me, Hor. 

Jurare morbum, Jovem, Cic. Maria, 

Vi ge 


Utrumque lætor, Cic. 


 Latrare aliquem, Her. 


Lucere facem alicui, Plaut. i 
Manere aliquem, Her. Yirg. to wait for 


In. , 
H2 Morari 
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Morari ſub dio, Hor. 


Muſſitare, abſolutely, Liv. 
Nocet emta dolore voluptas, Hor, 


* 


Offendere in arrogantiam, Cic. 
Paſcentes agni, Virg. 
Penetrat ad aures, Ovid. 
Pergere, ſimply, Cic. Ter. 
Perſeverare in errore, Cic. 
Plaudere ſibi, Hor. Cic. 
Pergere & properare, Cic. 


Querebatur cum Deo quod parum longè 
viveret, Cic. g 
Remiſit peſtilentia, Liv. 


Requieſcefe in ſella, Cic. 


Reſultant colles, Virg. 
Ridere intempeſtivè, Quint. 


Ruit urbs, nox, dies, Virg. 
Rutilant arma, Virg. do ſhine, 
Sapit ei palatus, Cic. 

Spirant auræ, Virg. 

Siſtere, ſimply, Cic. 

In the ſame manner Subſiſtere, 
Sonat graviter, Virg. 

Sufficit animus malis, Ovid. 
Superabat pecunia, Cic. 
Superſedeas hoc labore, Cic. 
Suppeditant ad victum, Cic. 
Tranſmittere, in an abſolute ſenſe, Suet. 
Tardare & commorari, Cic. 
Tinniunt aures ſonitu, Catul. 
Trepidat corde, Cic. 

Variat fortuna, Liu. 

Vergebat locus ab oppido, Cæj. 


— 


SECTION III. CHAp. I. 
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Nihil purpuram moror, Plaut. 

Mufſitabit timorem, Appul. EA 

Nocere aliquem, Plaut. Nihil . 
: 10. 


Offendere aliquid, Cic. to bit againſt 


Paſcere capellas, Virg. 
Penetrare Atlantem, Plin. 
Pergere reliqua, Cic. 


4 . o 
Per*-verare aliquid, Cic. 


Plaudere aliquem, Stat. | 
Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium parvi properemus 
& ampli, Hor. oY 
Queritur crudelitatem regis, Juſtine 

Suum factum, Cæſ. | 
Remittere animum, Cic. 
Requieſcunt ſuos curſus, Virg. 
Reſultant ſonum, Appul, 
Ridere riſum, hominem, &. Cic. Hor. 

N Virg. 

Ruerem cæteros, Ter. | 
Rutilant capillos cinere, Val. Max. 
Si recta ſaperet Antonius, Cic. 
Spirant naribus ignem, Virg. 
Siſtere gradum, Virg. 


Romanum ſubſiſtere non poterant, Liv. 


Nec vox hominem ſonat, Virg. 
Sufficere animos, Virg. 

Superare aliquem, Cic. 

Aliqua ſuperſedenda, Auer ad Her. 


Suppeditare cibos, Cic. 
Tranſmittere maria, Cic. : 


Tardare imperium, Cæſ. Negotium, Cic. 
Ecquid Dolabella tinniat, Cic. | 
Mirantur ac trepidant præſagia, App. 
Variare vicem, Cic. 40 
Venenum vergere, Lucr. Verſer. 


And in like manner its compounds, Rivulos evergunt, invergunt vina, Virg. 
Hence we ſay likewiſe in the paſſive, Vergimur in ſenium, Stat. | 


Vertat bene, res, Plaut. Virg. 
Minitari & vociferari palam, Cic. 
Urit calore, Cic. 


Vertere terram aratro, Hor. 
Vociterans talia, Virg. aliquid, Cic. 
Urere aliquem ard aliquid, Cic. 


II. Lift of verbs active which are taken in an abſolute 


. 
There are alſo a great many verbs active that are taken as it 
were intranſitively, and paſſively, or rather which reflect their ac- 


tion back upon themſelves, the reciprocal pronoun /e being under- 


ſtood; as 


* 


Av ERTO. v. Verto. 

AvuGEo0. Auxerat potentia, Tac. Auxit 
morbus, js increaſed. 

CArEZRO. Quid eſt quod illi caperat 
frons ſeveritudine? Plaut. for cape- 
ratur & rugis contrahitur, 

ConveRTo. v. Verto. f 

CRU 10. Ut miſeræ ſunt matres, cru- 
ciantque, Plaut. 

Dzcodvo. Quibus (Pop. Rom.) in- 
ertia Cæſarum quaſi conſenuit atque 
decoxit, Florus. 


r 


ExrZDIO. Nequiter expedivit, Paraſi- 
tatio, Plaut. : 

ExvuDo. Exudat inutilis humor, Virg. 
for exudat ſe, ſays Servius. | 
GzsTo. Aretinum Clementem in eas 
dem vel etiam in majore gratia ha- 
buit, quoad noviſſimè ſimul geſtanti, 
conſpecto delatote ejus: vis, inquit, 
hunc nequiſſimum ſervum cras audi- 
amus ? Suet, in Dom. Where ſimul 
geſtanti, imports ; Being carried in the 

ſame litter. „ 
Haro. 


REMARKS ON THR VERBS ACTIVE. 


HAZ O. Quis hic habet? Plaut. for 
ſe habet, or habitat. Video jam 
quò invidia tranſeat, ubi ſit habi- 
tura, Cic. Where it will fix its reſi- 
dence, Man. 8 

Ix MIN O. Ingeminant curæ: cla- 
mor ingeminat, Virg. 


Ins1nvo. Infinuat pavor, Virg. Pru- 


dentia eſt ut penitus infinuet in cau- 
ſam, ut fit cura & cogitatione inten- 
tus, Cic. , 

Lavo. Lavanti regi nunciatum eſt, 
Liv. Lavamus & tondemus ex con- 
ſuetudine, Quintil. | 

Lzn10. Dum he conſileſcunt turbæ, 
atque irz leniunt, Ter. 

Movzo. Terra movit, Suet. And in 
like manner PxoMoVYEO, Macrob. 

MuTo. Mortis metu mutabunt, Sal. 

For mutabuntur. Which has puxxled 

eral, who not underſtanding this 
paſſage, would fain alter the reading. 
But Tacitus has expreſſed himſelf in the 


fame ſenſe, Vannius diuturnitate in ſu- 


perbiam mutans. And Tertullian fre- 

'. quently uſeth the word in the ſame = 

| fication. Ie is the ſame in regard to 

DzmuTo: Aqua paululum demuta- 
vit liber, Appul. | 

Pas co. We ſay, Juventa paſcit, & 


paſcitur, in the ſame meaning, ſays Con- 


ſentius. 
PRxCIrI To. Fibrenus, ſtatim præci- 
pitat in Lirim, Cie. | 
Quasso., Lætum filiqua quaſſante le 


gumen, Virg. Vox activa ac ſignifi- 
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catio paſſiva eff, ſays Ramus. Subdu- 
cunt lembum capitibus quaſſantibus, 

Plaut. 

Ru s. Vide palliolum ut rugat, Plaut. 

Sz DO. Poſtquam tempeſtas ſedavit, Cn. 
Velleius, apud Gell. 5 

Tox DEO. Candidior poſtquam tonden- 
ti barba cadebat, Virg. Incanaque 
menta Cyniphii tondent hirci, Virg. 
i. e. tondentur. | | 

TurBo. Et ſeptemgemini turbant tre- 
pida oftia Nili, Virg. | 

VARIO. Variant undæ, Prop. for va- 
riantur, | | 

VEtro. Adolefcentia per medias laudes 
quaſi quadrigis vehens, Cic. Triton 

natantibus invehens belluis; Cic. 
i. e. qui invehitur, 

VzrTo. Libertatem aliorum in ſuam 
vertiſſe ſervitutem conquerebantur, 
Liv. Vertens annus, Cic. in ſomnio, 
for converſus. Quod tum in morem . 
werterat, Tacit. hich was become 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 

And in like manner Av ERTO. Tum 

prora avertit & undis dat latus, Virg. 
Conver TO. Regium imperium in 
ſuperbiam, dominationemque conver- 
tit, Sall. in Catil. 

VEsT10-» Sic & in proximo ſoror civi- 

tas veſtiebat, Tertull. dreſſed herſelf 

in the ſame manner, Parcius paſco, 
levius veſtio, App 

Vor vo. Olim volventibus annis, Virg. 

Vor uro. Genibufque volutans, Ia. 


— 


What evinceth that we ought to underſtand the accuſative me, ſe, 


or ſuch like after theſe verbs, is their being ſometimes expreſſed. 
Callidus affentator ne ſe inſinuet cavendum eft, Cic. And if any one 
| ſhould infift that they are then intirely paſſive, I deſire to know of 
him, ſays Voſſius, how thoſe verbs can be called paſſive, which 
cannot admit of a paſſive conſtruction, ſince we are not permitted 
to ſay, at leaſt in a paſſive ſenſe ; Ingeminat ab iis clamor. Terra à 
ventis movet, c. | 

Now this remark, as well as moſt of thoſe here touched upon, 
is as neceſſary for underſtanding Greek as Latin, which we have 
ſufficiently ſhewn in the new method of learning the Greek tongue, 


III. Liſ of verbs paſſive taken actively. 


There are likewiſe a great many verbs paſſive, which are ſome- 
times taken in an active ſenſe, being inveſted with the nature of 
verbs common, or depanent. 7 
ArFEscToR, fir AFFECTO. AﬀeCta- CENSEOR, for C£xsz0, Martia cenſa 

tus eſt regnum, Varr. eſt hanc inter comites ſuas, Ovid. 
AvERTOR, for AVERT0. Quam ſur- Voluiſti magnum agri modum cenſe- 

da miſeros avertitur aure, Boet. ri, Cic. pro Flacc. Cenſus eft manci- 
Bzr ror, for BzL.Lo. Pictis bellantur pia Amynte, bid, 
Amazones armis, 7irg, = Con- 
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Communi1con, for Communico. Cum 
quibus ſpem integram communicati 
non ſint, Liv. 
Cour ERIOR, for CoMPER1o, Sat. 
Cons1L10R, for Cox s1L 10, as. Con- 
ſilietur amicis, Hor. Let bim adwiſe 
bis friends. ; 
Coyvuror, for CoypuLo, according to 
Priſcian and Nonius. Adeunt, con- 
ſiſtunt, copulantur dextras, Plaut. 
FrxumyoR, for Exumyo. Cum vis 
exagitata foras erumpitur, Lucr. And 
in like manner PERRUMPOR» 
FaBricoR, for FARRICO. Capitolii 
faſtigium neceſſitas fabricata eſt, Cic. 
FrvcTvuor, for FLucTuvo. Utrius 
populi victoriam mallet, fluctuatus 
ani mo fuerat, Lip. b 
bis e SUM, for JURAVI, Cic. 
ULTOR, for MuLTo. Rebellantes 
mulratus eſt pena, Suet, 
Munztros, for Muntro. Alexio me 
opipare muneratus eſt, Cic, See Gel- 
lius and Diom. 
In like manner, REMUNEROR, for 
'REMUNERO» 
MurmMuRoR, for MurMuRo, Appul. 
NuTzicos, for NuTRICo, or Nu- 


SzcrTion III. C RAT. I. 


1210. Mundus omnia nutricatur & 
continet, Cic. | 


 SATUROR, for SATURO, 


Book VI. 


Peracros, for PERAOGRO. Peragra- 
tus eſt regionem, Velleius. 
PEerxLINOR, for PERLINO. Ab imis 


unguibus ſeſe totam ad uſque ſummos 
capillos perlita, Appul. - 

Pio NR OR, for PIGNER©, Gell. Non. 

PrxVERTOR, for PRX VENTO, Plaut. 
Liv. Cur. Tac. But in the præterite 
ve ſay only PREvERTI. 

Pun1os, for Punto, Cic. Punitus es 

inimicum, pro Mil. 

QuixI TOR, for Qui Iro, Varr. 

Ru ulN ok, for RuMiNo, Parr. 

SACRIFICOR, for SACRIFICO, Gell, 
Varr. Non. 

| Nec dum an- 
tiquum ſaturata dolorem. Virg. for 
cùm nondum ſaturaviſſet. 

Srrerox, for SpEcro. Spectatus eſt 
ſuem, Varr. | 

SuPPEDIToOR, for SUPPEDIToO., Quod 
mihi ſuppeditatus es, gratiflimum eſt, 
Cic. : 

UsurPor, for Us unxro. 


Mulier uſur- 
pata duplex Cubile, Cic. : 


The reader may ſee ſeveral others in Voſſius, and ſtill more in 
Nonius, but which are very little, if at all in ule, 


IV. Liſt of depenents, which are taken paſſively. 


On the other hand there are a great many deponents, which are 


taken paſlively, and then if they occur in a paſſive ſenſe in Cicero, 
or in ſome conſiderable author, they may be called common, ſince 
they have both ſignifications. But if they are not to be found ex- 
cept in very antient authors, they ought rather to bear the name 


of deponents, ſince in the moſt 
their ſignifications. 5 


ABONMINOR. Ante omnia abominari 
ſemimares, Liv. ſpeaking of monſters. 
Szvitiaque eorum 2bominaretur ab 
omnibus. Perrias Flaccus apud Priſe. 

Anry1scor. Amitti magis quam adi- 
piſci, Fab. Max. Non #tate, verum 
Ingenio adipiſcitur ſapientia, Plaut. 

 ADwmIRoR, Turpe eſt propter venuſta- 

tem veſtimentorum admirari, Canutius 


ad Priſc, 

AvDortioR, Ab his Gallos adortos, 
Aurel. apud Priſc, 

Apu rox. Adulati erant ab amicis, & 


adhortati, Caſſ. apud Priſc. 
Ne adulari nos finamus. Cic. But wwe 
Jay alſo adulo. Sce the next Lift. 


frequent uſe they have loſt one of 


Ac nE. Ut à te ſictis aggredes 
rer donis. Cic. 

Aggreſſus labor, Terence. Maur. 
AMPLECTOR. Ego me non ſinam am- 
plectier, Lucid. . 
Animam noſtro amplexam in pectore 

Petren. 

AN TESTOR. Impubes non poteſt an- 
teſtari, Liv. tefle Priſciano. . 
ARBIiTROR. Arbitrata quæſtio. Geld. 

Ex ſcriptis eorum qui veri arbitrantur, 
Cælius apud Priſc. 1 
As PERNOR. Qui eſt pauper, aſpernatu, 
Cic. ad Nepot. 8 
Ass c ToR. Aſſectari ſe omnes cu- 
piunt; Enn. l l 


*s 


Ass EN. 


REMARES ON THE 


As8rquor. Nihil horum inveſtigari, 
nihil aſſequi poterit, Cic. | 
Aucuror. Certæque res augurantur, 
TL. Cæſ. ; = 
Virgil bas likewiſe made uſe of the 


active. Si quid veri mens augurat.. 


BranDior, Blanditus labor, Ferrius. 

-CAvILLOR« : Lepido ſermone cavilla- 
tus, ApjIVeyy A; ul, 5 

e E 

CoMITOR. 
Virg. J. ſalutantur, jam comi- 
tantur, Juſt. | 

ComyrtcToR Quo uno maledito 
ſcelera omnia complexa eſſe videan- 
tur, Cic. Cupio eum tam invidio.4 

fortunã complecti, Cic. for compre- 

hendi, according to Priſcian. ' 

Cox sEGVOR, and ConsEcCToOR. Quæ 
= ab omnibus confequi poſlunt, 

rbil. apud Priſc. 

A populo lapidibus conſectari, Laver. 
apud eundem. See ſector, [over dozun. 

ConsoLor, Cùm animum veſtrum 

erga me video, vehementer conſolor, 
Q: Metell. apud Gell. 


Conſolabar ob ea quæ timui, An. 


Poll. apud Priſc. 


Consyicor. Paupertas hæc non ita 
nutricata ut nunc conſpicatur, Yarr. 
; apud Priſc. | 


Patrem non yult prids conſpicari, 
Plaut. 
CRIMINOR. Criminor defendere res 
Syllanas, Cic. They charge me with. 
Criminatus Aſinus, Appul. 
DENMOL TOR and IxMOLIOR. Nuſquam 
demolitur, nuſquam exoneratur pe- 
cunia, Cur. apud Priſc. 
Immollitum & inædificatum eſt in 
loca publica, Liv. 
Drrzsrox. Bellique matribus de- 
teſtata, Hor. | | 
In honeſtiſſimo cœtu deteſtari, App. 
Die x oR. Cultu quodam & honore dig- 
nari, Cic, Virg. to be thought quorthy 
0 


Dominor. O domus antiqua! Heu 
quam difpari dominare domino! Cie. 
I. Oc. But it bears an active ſenſe 
in this paſſage of Virgil. Urbs anti- 
qua ruit multos dominata per annos, 
as Vaſſius obſerweth, though R. Stephen 
and Alvarez were of a contrary opi- 
nions 
En1ToR, 
_ Juſt born, 
ExrERIOR. Virtus experta atque per- 
ſpecta, Cic. 
Experienda ratio, P. Nigid. 
FRI. Faſti dies ſunt in 
a fatur, i. e. dicitur, Suet. 


- 


Enixus puer, Sev, Sulp. 


quibus jus 


Uno comitatus Achate, 


IMITOR. 
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FarROR. HuNC excipere qui publicus 
elie fateatur, Cic. 

FravsTROR, Fruſtratus a ſpe & de- 
victus, Feneſt. 
F 1 irridemur, Laver, aud 
Priſc. 

GLORIOB. Beata vita glorianda & 
prædicanda eſt, Cic. | | 

Hoax rox. Hortatus eſt in convivio 3 
ſcorto, Cic. where cthers read exora- 
tus. But in Auſonius we find, Ex- 
hortatõque ſomno, ut eum mitteret 
ſoporem, &c. And Gellius informs us 
that they ſaid, hortor te, & hortor 
abs te, lib. 15. cap. 13. Conſulem 
indicunt ſententiam expromere, qua. 
hortaretur Clodius deſpondere Domi- 
tio, Tacit. 8 

Si natura non feret ut quæ 
dam imitari poſſint, Cic. 
Imitata & efficta ſimulacra, Cic. 

IM MOL IOR. See MoL1oR. 


INS IDIOR. In legatis inſidiandis, vel 


in ſervis ſollicitandis, Cic. 
INTERPRETOR. In teſtamentis vo- 
luntates teſtantium interpretantur, 
Paul. Juriſc. S. Auſtin and S. Je- 
rome often take it in this ſenſe. Ita 
illud ſomnium interpretatum eſt, Cic. 
for which reaſon Gell. lib. 15. c. 13. 


looks upon it as common. 


MachiNoR. Machinata fames, Sall. 
apud Pri Co 
Mzv1Tor. Meditata ſunt mihi om- 


nia incommoda, Ter. 
Et quæ meditata & preparata inferun- 
tur, Cic. f 
Tractantur lenocinia, 
tantur, Minut. Feliæ. 
Mrriox. Orbe fi ſol amplior, an pe- 
dis unius latitudine metiatur, Arnob. 
Mopzror, Omnes virtutes mediocri- 
tate eſſe moderatas, Cic. | 
Mopurtor. Lingua modeſta & modu- 
lata, Seil. 
Mol toz. Pompa moliebatur, App, 
Immolitum & inædificatum eſt in 
loca publica, Liv. 
NAxciscox. Nai libertate, App. 
OELIVISsco x. Nunc oblita mihi tot 
carmina, Virg. ä 
Conſuetudo ſcribendi quæ obliviſci 
non poteſt. Schl. Fuven. in Sat. 7. 
Ox DIOR. Ordita lectio, Diom. Cam 
fuerint orſa fundamenta, Colum. Bo- 
næ res A raro initio exoriæ, iſe. 
apud Priſc. But | | 
Oscuror. Mbich miſt grammarians 
give as an example of the werb com- 
mon, is not perbaps to be found in good 
authors, except in the aftive ſenſe, as 
Veſſius objerveth, Thoſe who uſe it 
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otherwiſe, may however defend them- 
felves by the teſtimony of Viftorinus, 
Priſcian, Cledonius, and other antient 
grammarians, who would hardly hawe 
ranked it in this number, unleſs they had 
found ſome authority for it, though as 
they have not produced any, the"beft way 


is to avoid its Yet they uſed to ſay anti- 


. ently, oſculo, as 20% ſhall ſee in the next 
lift, from Twhence might come the paſſive 
oſculor. 5 

Pacis con. Filia pacta alicui, Tac. 
Plin. Liv. promiſed in marriage. 

PxzxconTorR. Perconiatum pretium, 
Appaul. | i 

PzRICLIToR. Periclitari omnium 
jura, ſi ſimilitudines accipiantur, Cic. 
were in danger. 

Non eſt ſæpiùs in uno homine ſalus 
periclitanda Reip. Jn Catil. 

Pol LI CEO. Ut aliis ſtatuæ polli- 
ceantur, Metell, Numid. 

Por uvrox. Qui nunc populati atque 
vexati, Cic. But we ſay likewiſe po- 
pulo. See the next liſt. 

PoTior. Ne potiretur mali, Ter. in 
Phor. inſtead of Ne a malo oppri- 
meretur, according to Guillem. leſs 
me diſaſter ſhould befall her. 

Potiri hoſtium, Plaut. to be taken by 
the enemy. 5 
Potiri heroum, Id. to be ſubict to 
them, according to Palmerius, 

Prx *DOR. 

Pxxcor. Deus precandus eſt mihi, 
Auſon. 


Sxzcrox. Qui vellet ſe à cane ſectari, 
Varr. In the ſame manner Coxsxc- 
TOR, See CONSEQUOR above. 

STIPULOR« According to Priſcian is 
taken in an ative and paſſive fignifi- 
cation, and is,even joined in both ſenſes, 
with an adjectiue governed by the pre- 
poſition. For Stipulor a te, is taken for 
interrogo te, and interrogor a te: juſ 
as we ſay, Quæro à te, in an aftive 
ſenſe; J aſk you. Mine quas a te eſt 
ſtipulatus Pleudolus, Plaut. in an 
active ſenſe. Ni dolo ſtipulatus ſis, 
Plaut. in a paſſive ſenſes Cicers bath 
5 ig ſtipulata pecunia, in a paſſive 
ee. 

TzsToR. Hæc que teſtata ſunt & 
illuſtria, Cic. ; 

Turok.  Quod a ruſticis Romani ale- 
bantur & tuebantur, Varro. 

Tvox. Tutus ab hoftibus, Cic. 
Tutus à calore & frigore, Cic. 
Tutndam habere ædem, Cic. 

VENEROR. Curbiiſque dabit venerata 
ſecundos, Virg. 

VEREOR. This is among the verbs com- 
mon in Gellius, lib. 15. c. 13. where 
he ſays that both vereor te, and ve- 
reor abs te are uſed. 

Us. ciscoRe Quidquid ulciſci nequitur, 
Sall, 


* 


UToR. Supellex quæ non utitur, Gell. 


Fila ætas magis ad hæc utenda eſt 
idonea, Ter. 

In lite manner, Abu rok. Abuſis 
jam omnibus locis, Q. Hort. 


Several other verbs of the like nature may be ſeen in Priſcian 
and Voſſius, whereby it appeareth, ſays he, that there are more 
verbs common than one would imagine; though we ought not to 
make a ſeparaze claſs of them diftin& from the deponents, becauſe 
in common practice moſt of them have dropped one of their figni- 
fications ; and even among the deponents themſelves we do not 
make two different claſſes, one for thoſe that have an active ſigni- 
fication, as precor, I pray, fateor, I confeſs; the other for thoſe 
which are paſlive, as paſcor, I am fed, naſcor, Jam born. 

But what is moſt remarkable in theſe verbs deponents or com- 
mon, is their participle of the preterite tenſe, which generally oc- 
curs in both ſignifications, whereas the tenſes of the verb are leſs 
uſual. 5 | 

Examples hereof may be ſeen in this very chapter, and we ſhall 
give ſome more in the remarks on the participles. : 


V. Lift of deponents that are terminated in O and in 


. — 


There are likewiſe a great many deponents, which in the 


fame ſignification, are terminated in O. But moſt of them 
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occur only in very antient authors. There are ſome few indeed 


that have been ad 


ſhew. x 
. ADvLo, Cic. Ex weteri porta, Val. 
Max. Abu on, Cic. & alii, more 
uſual. 6 , 
' ALTERCOy of ALTERCOR. Scio 
cum patre altercaſti dudum, Ter. 


Ass EN TIO, and ASSENTIOR, were 
in uſe, according to, Gellius, Nonius, 
and Diomedes. The former occurs the 
_ofteneſs in MSS. and the latter in 
printed editions, ſays Voſſius. | 
AurLEC To, for AurLEC TOR. Like- 
wiſe AMPLEX0, and AMPLEXOR, 
according to Priſcian. And in Cic. 


Autoritatem cenſorum ampl2xato, 
Pro Clu. a 
Avcuro, fir Aucvrors Aucupare 
ex inſidiis quid agatur, Plaut. Au- 
cupans, is in Cic. 
AuGuro, for AuGuroR. Præſentit 


animus & augurat, Cic. 
AusPico, for AusPicoR, Priſc. Nen. 
Feſt. £2 . . 
CAcuix No, Lucr. for Cachix Non, 
for ComtTos, 


3 Cic. 
ComirTo, Stygias 
comitavit ad undas, Ovid. 
CuncTo, Plaut. CuncTos, Cic. 

Dzrasco. Si hodie roſcidas herbas de- 
paverint, Plin. | 

Dzyascor. Belluz depaſcuntur ſata, 
Id. Febris depaſcitur artus, Virg. Fron- 
des depaſtus amaras, Claud. 

D16xo, for DicnoR, Priſc. Dion. 

EJjuro, for EJuLor, Priſc. 

ELucvBro, and ErucuBroOR. Epi- 
ſtola quam eram elucubratus, Cc. 

Quicquid iſtud eſt quod elucubravi- 
mus, Colum. 

ExyERGi8co, for ExPERGISCOR. 
Philaxenus, Hyginus, Doſitheus, Iſaac 
Vo So ? 

—_— and FABRICOR). Cic. 

FxusrRO, for FRusTROR. Non fru- 
ſtrabo vos milites. Cæſ. | 

 FaxvTico, Colum. Plin. for FauTI- 

cox, which Cicero makes uſe of. 

III Io, er Im1ToR, Parr. apud Non. 


IXNERT IO, and IMPER TIOR, Cic. 


Ins1p10, for Ins1D10R, in the Civil 
Law. 

Jux co, for Jux cox, Cic. apud. Nen. 
ex xii. Tabul. 

LACRYMO, Ter. Ovid. for LackY- 

. MOR, Cic. 

LA To, for LzTor, Priſc. 

LAI G10, for LaRG1oR, Priſc. ex Jab 

; on. 

 Lvviyico, for Lup ir icon, Plaut. 


4 


opted by other writers, as the following lift will 


Luxurto, Non. ex Virg, Luxusion, 
Colum. Plin. ; , 
Mzp1co. Medicare ſemina, Virg. 
But Mzvicor is taken both aftively 
and paſſively : medicatæ fruges, Virg. 

Mx ko, for Mxron, Cice - 

Quid enim mereas, Cic. 
Merui, Virg. Cic. 
Mx To, As, Virg. in Culice. 
M ron, Aris, more uſual. 
Metari caſtra, Liv, Salluſt. to ſet out 
a camp, to encamp. But we find 
alſe, caſtra metata, Liv. in a paſlive 
. ſenſe. 

Mis E RO, and Mis ROR, And in the 
ſame manner MIS ER EO, and M1sx- 
REOR, from whence cometh, 

Mis ERET, and MiszxETUR, with 
MiszRESco, and CouMis ER ESCO. 
Miſereſcimus ultrò, Virg. 

Per finem Myrmidonum, commiſ- 
reſcite, Non. ex Enn. 

Mop Ro, for Mop RO, Non. 
moderare animo, Plaut. 

Mor 10, for Mol 10x, Priſc. and in the 
ſame manner DEM oL io. Demolivit 
tectum, Varr. 

MunzRo, for MUNZROR, Non. 

Orino, for Or1nos, Priſc. and Non. 
ex Plaut. & Cecil. 

Oyr1TuLo, for OriTuLoR, Non. 

OscuLo, for Oscuror. Laudor quod 
oſculavi privignæ caput, Titin. apud 
Non. ; 

PAL vo, for PALPOR, Juv. 

Pax T 10, for Pax TIOoR, Non. ex 
& alus. ; 

PaT10, for PATIOR, New, | 

Pol LI c EO, for PoLtictor, Ne dares, 
ne polliceres, Farr. apud Non. 

Por uro, for PoruLor, Formicz far- 
ris acervum cum populant, Virg. 

Px zL10, for PR&L10R, Enn. 

Rxciyroco, Liv. REciyrocoR, Cie. 

REMINISco, for REemINnisCor, S. 
Auſt. 

ReveRTo, for RE VTR Tor, Si Romam 
revertiſſet, Cic. wwbo uſes it only in the 
tenſes of the preterite. | 

Ri1xo, for Rixor, Varr. 

Rumino. Ruminat herbas, Virg. 

RumMiNoR, Colum. 

ST1IPULO is not to be found in ancient 
writers; but only STIpULOR, Yo. 
See the preceding lift, 

Vaco, for VAGOR. Lib. vagat per 

auras, Prud, © 


Docet 


Plaut. 


Vxiiyico, 


+ » 
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fidebo for fidam, &c. 
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Ver.1rico, Plin, Hence cometh, veli- Vociy tro. Si hoc vociferare velim 
- ficatos Athos; but Cicero a/ways puts quam dignum fit, &c. Cic. in Verr. 
velificor in the active ſenſe. VociFEROR. Quid vociferabare de- 
Un No, and ox, Plin. to dives , cem millia talenta Sabinio eſſe pro- 
Vznzro, for VENEROR, Plaut. Ut miſſa? Cic. 
venerem Lucinam. | | 


We might collect ſome more from the antient grammarians; 
but in regard to practice, care muſt be taken to imitate the beft 
authors. | | 0 


- -- - -C-. .- - . E b f- l-K 
6 | Crarreh i: | 
Of the difference of tenſe and moods, 


8 I. Of tenſes. 
T will be of uſe to obſerve the different force, and natural fig- 
For beſides that conſiderable diffi- 
culties may ſometimes ariſe in regard to this article, and that 
even the moſt learned among the Romans, as Gellius calls them, 
were heretofore divided in opinion whether ſurreptum erit, was to 
be underſtood of the time paſt or to come, fince we'find in the ſame 
author, that one of the queſtions propoſed, was whether /crip/erim, 
tegerim, venerim, were of the preterite or future tenſe, or of both: 
it is beyond all doubt that on many occaſions, we do not ſufficient- 
ly underſtand the force of the expreſſion, nor can we tell why we 
.uſe particular modes of ſpeaking, nor the method of explaining 
them, unleſs we are thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
theſe things. | 

But in order to do this with perſpicuity, we cannot, I think, 
follow a more natural diviſion of = tenſes of verbs, than that 
which we have given in the rudiments. For in the nature of things 
there are only three tenſes, the preſent, the paſt, and the future; 
but the inflexion of 2 verb may, either ſimply expreſs one of theſe 
three tenſes, or mark two of them together in regard to two diffe- 
rent things; and thus the tenſes of the verbs may be called, ei- 


ther Stur LE or ComPoUNDED in the ſenſe: concerning which 


the reader may ſee the general and rational grammar, ch. 14. 

We are further to obſerve for the Latin termination, that here- 
tofore the futures of the two laſt conjugations were terminated alſo 
in BO; as expedibo, in Plautus, . 6 dor mibo, reperibitur : red- 
dibitur, for reddetur, and others, But Scioppius maintains that 


"the third terminated in ebe, and not in zbo, like the fourth, and 


that we ought to read, reddebo, reddebitur, as fugebo for fugiam, 
II. Of moods. 


In the rudiments I reduced the moods to four, for the reaſons 


expreſſed in that place,' and in the advertiſement to the reader ; 
In regard to which you may ſee the general and rational grammar, 


ch. 15. and 16. I hall only add that this ſhould not be eſteemed 
| | a no- 
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a novelty, ſince Palemon, a more antient writer than Quintilian, 
admits of no more. | | . 
SGanctius, and after him Scioppius, go a great deal further; for 

they cut them off intirely, as well as Ramus, and allow of no other 
moods or manners of the verb than thoſe which are derived frem 
adverbs, whoſe chief office is to determine the ſignification of the 
verb, as bene, male, multum, fortiter, parum, &c. | : 

This is what induced them to make another diſtinction of the 
tenſes, dividing every one of them into prima & ſecunda, and ſay- 
ing for example, Præſens primum Amo; Præſens ſecundum Au EM: 
Inperfectum primum AMABAM : Imperfectum ſecundum AMAREM, &C. 

And as for the future they put three, making the imperative paſs 
for the third. This is not without foundation, becauſe, as we fall 
ſee hereafter, the tenſes of the ſubjunctive and of the indicative 
are oftentimes indiſcriminately taken for one another. Yet as 
this diſpoſition does not make the matter at all ſhorter, and one 
way or other, we muſt ſtill be acquainted with ſo many different 
tenſes, I have thought proper to conform as much as poſlible to 
the ordinary method, becauſe in regard to matters once eſtabliſhed, 
we ſhould make no alteration without great reafon and neceſſity. 


III. Of the ſubjunctive. 


The ſubjunctive always expreſſeth a ſignification dependent on 
and as it were connected with ſomething ; hence in every tenſe it 
partaketh in ſome meaſure of the future. | 
In the preſent ; as Si #que in poſterum me ames. De qua utinam 
aliguando tecum loquar, Cic. And Quintilian has taken notice, 
that when Virgil ſaith, Hoc Ithacus welit, this velit denoted the 
time future. Hence it is frequently the ſame thing to ſay, Si amem, 
or /i amabo ; fi legas, or ſi leges. And perhaps it is in conſequence 
hereof that ſome eccleſiaſtic authors have now and then put one 
for the other, taceam for tacebo; indulgeam for indulgebo, Sidon. 
Adimpleam for adimplebo ; mandem for mandabo, Greg. Tur. unleſs 
we have a mind to ſay that then the futures of the two firſt conju- 
| gations have mace an exchange, and form their termination in 
am, as the others in bo; but we meet with no examples hereof 
among the antients. 5 
But the imperfect of this mood, ever and above its proper fig- 
nification,' ſometimes denotes alſo the preſent and future, and 
therefore it hath three different fignifications. That of the time 
| Preſent, Cam Titius ſtudia multum amaret, ſince he loved. That 
of the time paſt, Cum fudia magis amaret quam nunc facit. That 
of the future, Operam dediſſes quam debebas, magis te amarem poſthac. 
The perfect in RIM is alſo taken for the future. Ne mora fit i 
innuerim quin pugnus continud in mala hereat, Ter. Juſu tuo, im- 
perator, extra ordinem nunquam pugnaperim, non fi certam vickoriam 
videam, Liv. Aufugerim potius quam redeam, Ter. Videor ſperare 
poffe ſi te widerim, & ea que premant & ea que impendeant me facil? 
tranſiturum, Cic. if I can ſee you, or when J ſhall be able to ſee 
you, the ſame as | te videro. And therefore we may ſay, Rome 
| fs cras fuerim, tor fuero, the ſame as Rome /f heri fuerim. "_ the 
| | | | uture 
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future in RO is always compounded (as we have already obſerved) 


of the paſt and the future; ſo that we cannot ſay, 


Rome ſi heri fuero. 


To theſe Sanctius further addeth the plu- perfect, pretending 
that it partaketh likewiſe of the future: as NVonnulli etiam Cæſari 
nuntiabant, quum raſtra moveri, aut ſigna ferri julſilſet, non fore dicto 
audientes, 1. B. Gall. Turavit /e illum ſtatim interfeturum, nift juſ- 
jurandum fibi dediſſet ſe patrem miſſum eſſe facturum, Cic. | 

Verùm anceps fuerat belli fortuna; fuiſſet, Virg. 

Beſides the uſual terminations, the ſubjunctive had hereto- 

fore another in IM. Au/im, faxim, as we likewiſe meet with 


Duim, perduim, creduim, in comic writers. 
over the termination in XO, as faxo, axo, and the like. 


Others add more- 
But of 


eſe we ſhall take proper notice hereafter in the chapter of defec- 


Fl 


tive verbs. 


IV. That we may oftentimes 


put the indicative or the 


= Jubjuniive indifferently one for the other. 

The beſt authors have very indifferently made uſe of the indi- 
cative or the ſubjunctive, one for the other. We ſhall give here 
the following examples taken moſtly from Budeus and Scioppius, 
who can ſupply the reader with a great many more. 


For the preſent. 
Quin tu agis ut velis? Plaut. for ut 
vis. 8 
Loquere quid tibi eſt? & quid noſtram 
velis operam, Id. 
Nunc dicam cujus juſſu venio, & quam- 
obrem venerim, Id. be might bave 
| ſaid, et quamobrem veni, or cujus 
juſſu veniam, & c. 
Debetis velle quæ velimus, Plaut. for 
volumus. : | 
Quaid eft quod tu ſcis? Id. 
And in another place, quid eſt id quod 
ſcias ? Video quam rem agis, Id. 
Scio quam rem agat, Id. 
Quid eſt Aegotii quod tu tam ſubitd 
abeas ? for abis, Id. 
Si eſt bellum civile, quid nobis facien- 
dum ſit ignoro, Cic. for ſi ſit. 
For the imper fect. 
Non dici poteſt quam cupida eram huc 
redeundi, Ter. for efſem. 
Autoritas tanta plane me movebat, nifi 
tu oppoſuifles non minorem tuam, 
Cic. for moveret. | 
Num P. Decius cum ſe devoveret, & 
equo admiſſo in mediam aciem ir- 
'- ruebat; aliquid de Wluptatibus co- 
gitabat ? Id. for irrueret. 
| Scevola quotidie ſimulatque luceret, 
faciebat omnibus ſui conveniendi po- 
teſtatem, Cic. for lucebat. | 
For the perfect. 
Obſecro te ut mihi 1gnoſcas, quod ani- 
mi impos, vini vitio fecerim, Plaut. 
Fer feci. | ; 


Chryſalus mihi nec rectè loquitur quia 
tibi aurum reddidi, & quia te non 
defraudaverim, Id. 

Me habere honorem ejus ingenio dicet, 
cùm me adiit, Id. 45 adierit. 

Tu humaniſſimè feciſti, qui me certio- 
rem feceris, Ci c 

Stultè feci, qui hunk ami Plaut. 

Abi, atque illa fi jam laverit, mihi re- 
nuntia, Ter, for lavit. 

Non poteſt dici, quam indignum faci- 
nus feciſti, Plaut. for feceris. 

Quem enim receptum in gratiam ſum- 
mo ſtudio defenderim, hunc afflictum 
violare non debeo, Cic. for defendi. 

For the plu- perfect. 


Ex pectationem non parvam attuleras 


cum ſcripſeras, for ſeripſiſſes, Id. 
Cztera quæ ad te Vibullius ſcripſiſſet, 
erant in his litteris quas tu ad Lentu- 

lum miſiſſes, Cic. for miſeras. 

Qui fuiſſet egentiſſimus in re ſua, erat 
ut ſit inſolens in aliena, Cic. for fue- 
rat. Verùm anceps pugnæ fuerat 
fortuna; fuiſſet, Virg. perbaps it will 
be ſaid that the iſſue of the engagement 
bad been qoubtful ? be it ſo. Where 
Fuerat implies the ſame as fuiſſet 
which followeth. 

: For the, future. 

Venerem veneremur, ut nos adjuverit 
hodie, Plaut. for adjuvet. 

Illue ſurſum aſcendero, inde optime 
diſpellam virum, Id. for aſcen- 
dam. þ 
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Ne tu linguam comprimes poſthac, e- Te rogo ut advoles, reſpiraro fi te vi- | 
tiam illud quod ſcies neſciveris, Id. dero, Cic. for reſpirabo. - 
for neſcies. . | N Mg 


This ſeems to favour the opinion of Ramus and Sanctius, who 
would not admit of the diverſity of moods, though with the con- 
junctions there are certain differences to obſerve, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter . | i os 

V. Of the imperative. | 

The imperative, as we have above obſerved, is often taken for 
a third future ; which is undoubtedly owing to an imitation of the 
Hebrews, who call it the firſt fature, and the common future they 
call the ſecond. And indeed we can command only in regard to 
the time to come, as the grammarian Appollonius obſerveth, lib. 
de Synt. cap. 30, Hence it is that the author of the rules by queſ- 
tions attributed to S. Baſil, eſtabliſhes this as a principle for the 
right underſtanding of the ſacred ſcripture, as when the vulgate 
ſays, Fiant filii ejus orphani, Pf. 108. for fient. | 

We find alſo that the future is frequently uſed for the impera- 
tive, not only in the caſe of divine precepts, Nen occides, non fu- 
raberis, &c. 4 likewiſe in profane authors, Tu hec filebis, Cic. 
Ciceronem puerum curabis & amabis. Id. for cura & ama. Sed wa- 
lebis, meaque negotia videbis, megue ante brumam expettabis, Id. ad 
Trebat. for 45 ; cura; expecfta: and the like. 

Hence alſo it comes that Sanctius laughs at thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt ama and amato, as if one related to the time preſent, 
and the other to the future, and as if they were not often joined 
in the ſame ſenſe and in the ſame paſſages : SD 
Aut fi es dura, nega : ſin es non dura, wenito, Propert. 
Et potum paſtas age Tityre, & inter agendum 
Occurſare capro ( cornu ferit ille) caveto, Virg. 

And in the Georgics, after ſaying, Nudus ara, ſere nudus, he. 
adds, Primus humum fodito, & c. 7 5 | 

The plural perſons in Sto, are ſcarce ever uſed except in the 
enacting of laws, Sunto, cavento, &c. Ad divos adeunto caftt, Cic. 

de Leg. 

? And thoſe in No which I have entirely left out, are not per- 
haps to be found in any good author. . E | 

ut if any one ſhould aſk how can there be an imperative in 
the verb paſſive, ſince what comes to us from others does not ſeem 
to depend upon us, ſo as to be an object of our command; we | 
anſwer that undoubtedly it is becauſe the diſpoſition and cauſe 
thereof is frequently in our power: thus we ſay, Amator ab hero; 
docetor à præceptore; that is, act ſo as to make your maſter love 
you: ſuffer yourſelf to be taught ſomething. And in like manner 


the reſt, | 
VI. Of the infinitive. © 
The infinitive, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter in the chapter of 
imperſonals, n, 1. is propenly that which ought-to be called 
imperſonal, becauſe it hath neither number nor perſon. But 
Sanctius, after Conſentius, pretends that it is alſo indefinite in 
8 regard 
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regard to tenſes; and A. Gellius ſeems to be of the fame way of 
thinking, becauſe, ſaid he, as we ſay volo legere, we ſay likewiſe 
volui legere. For which reaſon Sanctius would not even have it to 
be made a diſtinct mood, and we may ſay that it is not one in fact, 
but only virtually and in power, inaſmuch as it may be reſolved 
by all the other moods. 1 8? oP 
This may ſerve to explain ſeveral paſſages whoſe conſtruction 


ſeemeth extraordinary, and is therefore referred to an enallage, 


which is not at all neceſſary amon 8 the figures, as hereafter we ſhall 
ſthew. Therefore when we read in Terence, Cras mihi argentum 
dare je dixit; Sanctius ſaith that dare is not there for daturum, and 
that it only ſuppoſeth for itfelf, becauſe dare may be a future, be- 
ing undetermined and of itſelf indifferent to all tenſes. And it is 
the ſame as when Virgil ſays : „ | 
| Pregeniem ſed enim Trojano à ſanguine duci 

5 Audierat, Tyrias olim que werteret arces. | 

Where 4uci denotes a real future, becauſe of itſelf it is indiffe- 
rent to all the tenſes. In like manner in Cic. Qui brevi tempore 
fibi ſuccedi putarent. Who believed that they were to be ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded : where he means the future. And according to this au- 
thor it is thus we ought to explain an infinite number of paſſages, 
where we ſee the infinitive put ſometimes for one tenſe, ſometimes 
for another; as Eo die multa werba fecimus, maxim#que wiſe fumus 
ſenatum commovere, Cic. where commovere fignifieth the time paſt. 
Sed ego idem qui in illo ſermone noſtro, qui e expoſitus in Bruto, mul- 
tum tribuerim Latinis, recordor longe omnibus unum anteferre De- 
moſthenem, Cic. where anteferre is the ſame as antetuliſſe. Hoc 
me memini dicere, Cic. that I did ſay. Ego illam wirginem forma 
_ memini me videre, Ter. for me vidiſſe, I remember to have 
een. | 

Dictus et Amphion Thebane conditor arcis © 
Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, & prece blanda 

Z Ducere gud vellet Hor. g vere for movie. © 

Cætera ſpero prolixa efje, Cic. where % ſignifies the future. 
Again, Spero amicitiam nofiram non egere teſtibus, Id. 1 hope our 
friendſhip will not have occaſion for witneſſes. Nec i/le intermiſit 
affirmare fine mora venire, Id. Magna me ſpes tenet, judices, bene mihi 
evenire, quod mittar ad mortem, Id. And the like, For though 
we do not deny but in joining different verbs together, there may 
be an aſſemblage and compariſon of different tenſes, and of one 
action in regard to another; yet it ſeems to be often the caſe that 
this diſtinction of tenſes is not ſufficiently clear, and that the two 
verbs mark but one preciſely, to which of courſe we ought to 
attribute the action expreſſed by the infinite, At leaſt this is 


Sanctius's opinion, which ſeems to be authoriſed by the preceding 


examples, and thoſe which we ſhall further add. For 
Thereby we ſee likewiſe what error it is to believe with Agrœ- 
cius and L. Valla, that we cannot join aemini with the preterite 
of the infinicive, and that we ought to ſay, memini me facere, and 
not Fecif/e, for this reaſon, they ſay, that as memini ſufficiently in- 
cludeth the fignification of the preterite, it is ſuperfluous to join 
| | another 


- 
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another preterite to it; becauſe feciſſꝰ ſuppoſeth all the tenſes, as 
well as facere ; and we find that Cicero and others have frequently 
uſed the like expreſſions. Meminifti me ita diftribuifſe cauſam, Cic. 
Tibi me permififſe memini, Id. Memini me non ſumffifſe quem accuſa- 


fem, ſed, recepifſe quem defenderem, 3. in Verr. Memini ſummos 


fuilſe in noſtra civitate wires, 1. de leg. and an infinite number of 
others. ; | | 
But this does not happen only to memini ; it ſeems on ſeveral 
other occaſions that this tenſe in 18sE is put indeterminately for 
all the reſt, As when Virgil ſays : 
Magnum fi peftore prffit 5 
Excuſlilſe Deum. Where Servius obſerveth that it ſtands 
for excutere, And Horace: | | cs 
Fratreſque tendentes opaco 
| Pelion impoſuifſe Olympo. = | | 

And Val. Max. Sed abunde erit ex iis duo exempla retulifſe, It will 
be ſufficient to give two examples thereof; which . e the 
future. And Seneca, Intra coloniam meam me continui, alioquin po- 
tuiſſem eum audiſſe in illo atriolo, in quo duos grandes pretextatos ait 
fecum declamare folitos, In Præf. Controv. & Gellius, Vel unus, 
hercle, hic verſus, Plauti efſe hanc fabulam, ſatis poteſt fidei feciſſe. 
And in another place, Calent, ub! id audiverunt, edixerant, ne quis 
in balneis lavifſe vellet, cum magiſtratus Romanus ibi et. And the 
like. 

However, this is no reaſon why in common uſe we ſhould not 
rather make uſe of amare, for example, for the prefent, and ama- 
wi} for the preterite, as we have given it in the rudiments. 

Voſſius pretends further that amare will not ſtand for the imper- 

fe, as hath been the general opinion of grammarians, becauſe, 
according to him, when I ſay, for inſtance, Gaudeo guid amas, it 
may be explained by gaudeo te amare : whereas when I ſay, gaudeo 
gudd jam tum amabas, it is not explained by te jam tum amare, but 
amaviſſe : and therefore the latter expreſſeth the three differences 
of the preterite. But Voſſius's principle is falſe, and the example 
he produces, does not prove that the thing is general. For when 
Cicero in his letter to Varro, ſaid, for inſtance, Vidi enim (nam tx - 
_ aberas) noſtros inimicos cupere bellum, &c. it is obvious that capere is 
there an imperfect, and that it ſhould be reſolved by gudd tum cu- 
piebant, ſince it denotes the ſame difference of time as aberas which 
he has expreſſed. In like manner in Virgil, | 
1 Sepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere ſoles. 
If we ſhould want to reſolve it, we muſt ſay ; memini gudd cùm puer 
eram, condebam longos ſoles cantando, And therefore, gudd amabas, 
may b- explained by ze amare, as in the examples taken from Ci- 
cero and Virgil; or by te amaviſſe, as in that of Voſſius. Which 
ſhews ſill further that all the tenſes of the infinitive are frequently 


very indeterminate. | 

I VII. Of FORE. 

Grammarians ſay very right that the infinitive hath no future; 
but they except /zm, which they think has fore. 
| Ty | Yer 
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Vet /um, properly ſpeaking, has no more future than the reſt, 
For fore does not come from ſum, but from fuo, which in the in- 
finitive made fore or fure by ſyncope for fuere : ſo that it may be 
taken indifferently for all tenſes, as well as e, amare, legere, and 
the other infinitives, as we have been juſt now mentioning. Com- 
miſſum cum equitatu prelium fore videbat ; Cæſ. Ex qua conficitur 
at certas ani mo res teneat auditor, quibus dictis peroratum fore intelli- 
gat, Cic. Quanto robore animi is ſemper extitit, qui vitam fibi inte- 


gram fore difficile dictu eft, Id. 


Hence we find with how little foundation Valla ſaid, that fore 
could not be joined with another future, as fore venturum, facien- 
dum fore, & c. ſince fore is no more a real future than . And 
indeed we very often meet with the contrary in authors. Deinde 
addis, fi quid ſecus, te ad me fore venturum, Cic. Deorum immorta- 
lum causd libenter fucturos fore, Liv. Nihil horum vos viſuros fore, 
Cic. Lepid? diſimulat fore hoc futurum, Plaut. and in the paſſive, 
Credite univer/am vim juventutis, hadierno Catilinæ ſupplicio confi- 
ciendam fore, Cic. Aut ſub pellibus habendcs milites fore, Liv. 

We have already given inſtances of the preterite above; and 


therefore fore may be joined to all tenſes. 


But we are carefully to obſerve, that this verb always includes 
ſomething of the future, the ſame as yuiaau in Greek, ſo that as 
they have not a ſufficient number of tenſes for the infinitive in La- 
tin, they frequently make uſe of this verb to mark the future, 
when they are obliged to diſtinguiſh different tenſes ; as Scripſit ad 
me Cæſar perhumaniter, nondum te ſibi ſatis efſe familiarem, ſed cert? 
fore, Cic. Sequitur illud, ut te exiſtimare velim, mihi magne cure 
fore, atgae eſſe jam. And therefore I did not think proper to ſtrike 
it out of the rudiments deſigned for children, being willing to 
conform as much as poſſible to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 4 


VIII. Manner of expreſſing the future of the infinitive in 
| _ the other verbs. 5 
The participles in x us ſerve likewiſe to expreſs the future of the 
infinitive, whether they be joined with e or with furfſe, as Ama- 
turum eſſe, to be about to love; Amaturum fuiſſe, to have been 
about to love. But the latter tenſe ſeems to partake of the prete- 
rite and future both together. And the ſame is done in regard to 
the paſſive, Amanaum eſſe, or amandum fuiſſe. 9 
- "Theſe futures are declined, and agree like adjectives with their 
ſubſtantive ; Yer? mihi hoc videor ¶ e dicturus, Cic. Ut perſpicuum fit 
omnibus nunguam Lampſacenos in eum locum progreſſuros fuiſſe, Cic. 
But antiently they were not declined, as may be ſeen in A, 
Gellius, lib. 1. c. 7. For they ſaid, for inſtance, Credo inimicos 
meos hoc difturum, C. Gracch. Hanc fibi rem prefidio ſperant futu- 
rum, Cic. act. 5. in Verrem: according to the reading which 
A. Gellius maintaineth by the authority of Tiro, Cicero's freed- 
man. Hoſtium copias ibi occupatas futurum, Quadrig. Ef quod 
 ſperemus deos bonis ben? facturum, Id. Si res divine rite fate ent, 


omnia ex ſentontia priceſſurum, Valerius Antias. 11li polliciti jeje 
22 fadturum 
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Fucturum omnia, Cato. Ad ſummam perniciem rempublicam perventa- 
rum efſe, Silla, Non putavi hoc eam facturum, Laber. 
Etiamne habet Caſina gladium ? habet, ſed duos, 
gibus, altero te occiſurum ait, altero villicum, Plaut. 

And ſuch like paſſages, which thoſe Qui violaut bonds libros, 
ſays A. Gellius, would fain corre&, while others ſuperficially ac- 
quainted with the grounds of the Latin tongue, have attributed to 
the figure of ſyllepſis, but without any reaſon. For it is owin 
only to the antiquity of the language, which conſidered theſe 
words, not as nouns, but as verbs, and as tenſes of the infinitive, 
which has neither gender nor number; and this they did in imi- 
tation of the 3 4 og with whom the infinitive hath all the diffe- 
rent tenſes, and the future among the reſt, Towou, zieh, &c. 
And we muſt not mind whether this hath the rermination of a 
noun or any other, ſince it depends intirely upon uſe, So that we 
mult reſolve futurum like fore, and dicturum like dicere; Credo ini- 
micos meos hoc dicere, I believe that my enemies do ſay this; Credo 
eos hoc dickurum, I believe they will ſay this. Hanc fibi rem ſperant 


ꝓræſidio futurum, as if it were, ſperant præſidio fore, &c. 


IX. Another manner of ſupplying the future of the infi- 
nitive, eſpecially when the verbs have no ſupine. 


But if the verb hath no ſupine from whence a participle can be 
formed, we may with great elegance make uſe of fore, or of the 
participle futurum, by adding ut to it ; which happens particularly 
after the verbs /þero, puto, ſuſpicor, dico, affirmo, and ſuch like. 
Spero fore ut contingat id nobis, Cic. 

But when to futurum we join the preterite fu;/e, this is likewiſe 
one of thoſe phraſes which partake of the time paſt and the future, 
and contribute not a little to embelliſh the ſentence. Yidemur enim 
quieti fuiſſe niſi efſemus laceſſiti, Cic. 

And Bath -® ww of expreſſion are fo elegant, that they are 
frequently uſed in verbs, even when the other future might be 
formed by the participle. Ni eo ip/o tempore quidam nuncii de Cæ- 
faris victoria efſent allati, exiſtimabant plerique futurum fuiſſe ut op- 
pidum caperetur, Cæſ. inſtead of exiſtimabant oppidum capiendum 
fore. Valde ſuſpicor fore ut infringatur hominum improbitat, Cic. 
X. That the infinitive hath frequently the force of a noun 

| ſubſtantive. 


The infinitive by the antients was called, namen werbi ; and 
whenſoever it drops the affirmation peculiar to the verb, it be- 
comes a noun, as we have obſerved in the General and Rational 
Grammar. This noun being indeclinable, is always of the neuter | 
gender, but it ſtands for different caſes, Wet 

For the nominative. Vivere ipſum, turpe eſt nobis, Cic. 

— — Nom ambos curare, propemodum 
Repoſcere illum eſt quem dediſti, Ter. 
That is, 28 curare «ft repoſcere. 
For the vocatve. Q wiwvere noſtrum 7 | 
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For the genitive. Tempus eft nobis de illa vita agere, for agendi. 
Tempus jam abhinc abire ; Cic. Confilium capit omnem a ſe equitatum 
dimittere, or dimittendi, or dimiſſionis. | 
For the dative. tas mollis & apta regi, for apta regimini, or 
rectioni, taken paſſively. f 5 
For the accuſative. Scripſit ſe cupere, for ſuam cupiditatem. Da 
mihi bibere, for da potum, Habeo dicere, for dicendum. Amat lu- 
dere, for ludum. ; | 9 0 | 
For the ablative. Dignus amari, puniri, for amore, pand. 
The infinitive is moreover frequently governed by a prepoſition 
underſtood, which may be reſolved even by the conjunction guod 
/ or quia, as 4 
| Gratulor ingenium non latuiſſe tuum, Ovid. 
Inſtead of oh non /atuife, that is, quia non latuerit. And in like 
manner in Terence. ET, 
; Quod plerique omnes faciunt adolgſcentuli, - 
Ut animum ad aliquod ſtudium adjungant, aut equos 
| Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad phileſophos. 
That is, ad alere ; juſt as he ſays, ad aliguod ſtudium, aut ad philaſo- 
phos. And Cic. Si eguites deductos moleſte feret, accipiam equidem 
dolorem, mihi illum iraſci : ſed multd majorem, non efſe talem qualem 
putaſſem; that is, Ob illum iraſci, ob non efſe talem. | 
But this happeneth particularly when the infinitive is joined to 
an adjective — the manner of the Greeks, which is a common 
thing in Horace; either in the active or paſſive; Durus componere 
verſus, for ad componendum. Celer iraſci, for ad iraſcendum. In- 
docilis pauperiem pati, for ad patiendum, and the like: though the 
infinite happening alſo to come after ſome adjectives, ſupplieth 
the place of another government. See the annotation to rule 18. 
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It is likewiſe to this government of the prepoſition that we muſt 
refer the infinitive, when it happens to come after verbs of mo- 
tion, as in the vulgate ; Non veni ſolwere legem, ſed adimplere ; that 
is, non ad folvere, or ad ſolutionem, &c. And though ſome have 
pretended to find fault with this ſcriptural expreſſion, yet it is very 

. \common in Latin authors. As 
Ita viſere eam, Ter. 355 
Non ego te frangere perſeguar, Hor. 
Mon nos aut ferro Libycos populare penates 
Vienimus, aut raptas ad littora vertere predas, Virg. 
But they who have condemned theſe expreſſions, did not know 
perhaps that even when the ſupine is put, as eo viſum, the force of 
the government is in the prepoſition, eo ad wi/um, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter ; and therefore that it is the ſame as ad widere ; widere 
and viſum, being then only nouns ſubſtantives, and ſynonymous 
terms. This ſhews what it is rightly to underſtand the real foun- 
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dation and rinciples of conſtruction and government. 


| REMARKS ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS, 11 5 
Cu rER III. 8 


| Ol irregular verbs. | 
WI have already touched upon this ſubject in the rudiments; 
but here we intend to treat of it more at large, and to ſhew 
from whence this irregularity ariſes, and wherein it conſiſts, by 
which means we ſhall find that it is not ſo great as people imagine. 


I. Of SUM and its compounds. 


The antients, ſays Varro, 8. de. L. L. uſed to conjugate E/am, 
es, eft ; eſumus, 2 eſunt, in the ſame manner as eram, as, at; 
ero, is, it, &. Hence it is that Cicero in his third book of laws 
hath put 2/unto for ſunto. Aft quando duellum gravius, diſcordiæ civi- 
um, eſunto ne amplius ſex menſes, fi ſenatus creverit. For thus Voſhus 
inſiſts upon reading this paſſage, which has puzzled ſuch a number 
of learned men. f 
For according to him, em comes from the Greek future l- 

pai, from whence rejecting the diphthong, they formed at firſt 
e/om, then e/um, and at length /am. But Julius Scaliger and Ca- 
ninius derive it from #4}, Which will not appear fo extraordinary 
to thoſe, who have attended to the changing of letters; of which we 
intend to ſubjoin a particular treatiſe ; though ſome have attempt- 
ed to ridicule the opinion of theſe two learned men on this ſubject. 
For it is eaſy to ſhew that I final is ſometimes loſt, as from je, 
is formed mel, 2. That the diphthong « frequently loſeth its ſub- 
junctive, as Al,zicg, Æncas. 3. That the 5 is ſometimes added not 
only for the rough breathing, as , ſequor ; nuiov, ſemi; but 
likewiſe for the ſmooth ; as % %; thew, ſero; vw, ſervo. 4. That 
the: is oftentimes changed into «, as Bpeil1o409, Brundufrum, from 
whence we may conclude, that of ty, they formed at firſt ,, af- 
terwards i, oz, and at length /s. Neither can it be ſaid that 
this conjectnre is ill founded, ſince we give authority for the 
change of theſe ſeveral letters; and ſince this analogy occurreth 
alſo in the other perſons. For es comes from 16, in the ſecond 
perſon, which we meet with above fifteen times in Homer, as ef - 
-cometh from is}, and ſunt from 27, according to the Dorians for 
wo. 4 | 
Be that as it will, it may be likewiſe formed of oa, ſince it 
is not at all extraordinary to ſee the futures form other verbs of 
themſelves, as from &yw, fut. z&w, is formed aw, I do, from 
whence cometh 2Ze, a&irw, fac. From 3, fut. vow, is alſo formed 
«ow, fero, Whence comes the imperfect Zo, the imperative G08, 
&c, For there is no more abſurdity to ſee the preſent formed of 
this Greek future, than the imperfect eram, which is manifeſtly de- 
rived from thence as well as the future ero, by changing S into R, 
which is very common, as hereafter we ſhall ſhew. 

But heretofore it was uſual for them to ſay likewiſe 2/c:t for erit, 


from whence cometh ęſcunt, in 9 of the twelve tables * 
. \ 2 E 


ſ 
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ed by Cicero in his ſecond book of laws. Quo1 avro DENTES 
vixcrfESscuNT. And in Gellius who quotes it from the ſame 
place; S MORBUS Z&VITASVE VITIUM Es Ir, lib. 20. cap. 1. 
as Voſſius and H. Stephen read it, though others read t. But 
eſcit occurreth alſo in Lucret. lib. 1. / 8 
Ergo rerum inter ſummam, minimamque, quid eſcit, 

Where the verſe would be faulty were we to read /t, which has 
the firſt ſhort, as well as erit. 

The preterite fu; and the participle futurus, come from the old 
verb fuo, taken from the Greek pvv. Even Virgil himſelf has 
made ule of it, Tros rutuliſſve fuat, '&c, From thence alſo cometh, 

forem for efjem, formed of fuerem or furem, as likewiſe fore for fure, 
or fuere, as we have already obſerved, chap. 2. num. 7. PR 
The ſubjunctive, Sim, is, it, is a ſyncope for Siem, es, et, which 
followed the analogy of the other ſubjunctives in EM, as Amem, es, 
et. Which Cicero confirmeth in his book de Oratore, Siet, ſays he, 
plenum eft : fit, imminutum. And this old ſubjunctive 1s alſo very 
common in Terence, and in the other comic writers. | 

This verb hath neither gerund nor ſupine. The participle preſent 
ought to be ens, which we find in ſome manuſcript copies of Appu- 
leius, and which Cæſar had inſerted in his books of analogy, accord- 
ing to Priſcian. But now it is hardly ever uſed except by philoſo- 
phers, though from thence are formed Adb/ens, præſens, potens, 
which are rather nouns adjectives than participles, becauſe in their 
ſignification they expreſs no time. x 

Theſe nouns come from Ad/um, præſum, poſſum, which are con- 
jugated like their ſimple, as are all the other compounds. But 

Pros uu, takes a D, when it follows a vowel, for the conveniency 
of the ſound. Prodes, prodeſt, &c. 

And Poss uu, coming from potis or pore, and from ſum, as ap- 
peareth in Plautus. 7 
| Animadwertite, ſi potis ſum hoc inter vos componere, in Curcul. 
Tute homo, & alteri ſapienter potis es conſulere & tibi, in Milite. 
It retaineth the T wherever it followeth a vowel : and to ſoften the 
ſound it changeth this T into S, when another S followeth. For 
the antients uſed to ſay, potefſem, porefſe, where we ſay, paſſem, poſſe. 
But potis as well as pore, occur in all genders. Ergone fine Dei uo- 
luntate quicquam potis eft fieri Arnob. Sed quantum fieri poteſt, Id. 
Dui ſieri potis eft ut? Id. In regard to which the reader may ſee 
what we have already obſerved, chap. 4th no. 1. 

Poteftur, occurreth in Plautus, Lucretius, Pacuvius, Ennius, and 
others. But there is no grounds for attributing it to Virgil En. 8. 
where we ought to read 

4 Liguidove poteſt electro. 8 
and not poteſtur, becauſe the firſt ſyllable is long in electro, as it 
comes from n; which is confirmed by Voſſius and Politianus, from 
the authority of excellent MS8, as may be ſeen in Voſſius, book 3. 
of Analogy, chap. 36. | : 


IT. Of Edo, Queo, and Fio. 
What hath been ſaid in the Rudiments, is almoſt ſufficient — 
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the other irregulars. I ſhall only add a word or two in regard to 

ſome of them. 

+ Evo formeth in the infinitive /e or edere. The former is in Ci- 

cero, Claudius mergi pullos in aquam juſſit, ut biberent, quia efſe 

nuollent. 2. de Nat. Quid attinuit relinguere hanc urbem, quaſi bona 
comeſſe Romæ non liceret? Orat. pro Flacco. 

Of et is formed eur, juſt as of poteſt, poteſtur. And this word we 
find not only in Plautus, but alſo in Ovid, | 
8 Eftur, ut occultãũ vitiata teredine navis, | 

LE quoreos ſcopulos ut cavat unda ſalis, 1. de Ponto El. 1. 

Edim, was heretofore ſaid for edam, which Nonius proves from ſe- 
veral paſſages. Juſt as we find alſo duint for dent, and perduint for 
perdant, in comic writers. 

| Hence Horace ſays in his 3. Epode. 

Qait cicutis allium nocentius. 

And Plautus in Aulul. 
Duid tu, multum curas, 

| Utrum crudum, an coctum edim, niſi tu mihi es tutor P 
Quo, follows the fourth conjugation. Si non Qu BO impetrare, 
Plaut. Licere ut Qui x E convenine amantibus, Id. Trahere, exbau- 
rire me, quod QUIREM ab je domo, Id. 

It occurreth alſo in the paſſive, as uitus and gucuntur, in Attius ; 
queatur, in Lucr, Quitus is in Appul. And in Ter. 

Forma in tenebris noſci non QUITA eft, in Hecyr. 
Me likewiſe make uſe of nequeor. Nequeor comprehend! ; cogugſci, 
&c. as Feſtus proveth. U neguitur comprimi ! Plaut. Redd: negui- 
tur, Appul. | | 

Fio F he retofore made i, in the preterite, according to Priſcian. 

And in the imperative it made # and fe, Plaut. in Curcul. 
PH. Seguere hac, Palinure, me ad fores, fi mi obJequens. 
PA. Ita faciam. PH. Agite, bibite, feſtive fores, potate, fits 

mihi volentes propriæ. 4 
The former is alſo in Horace, lib. 2. Sat: 5. where we muſt read, 
according to Voſſius.——F? cognitor ipſe, though others read, fs 
cognitor. And this perfectly ſheweth, what we have already ob- 
ſerved when ſpeaking of the preterites, that fo is a ſubſtantive 
verb, as well as Sum. 

The infinitive was fir/, juſt as from audio cometh audiri : but 
becauſe the antients marked the 7 long by ei, feiri, or feirei, they 
have tranſpoſed it to fer: ; in like manner ferem for /eirem, or 
firem, as audirem, &c. | 

III. Of Fero, and Eo, with their Compounds. 

Fr xo, is irregular only as it drops the vowel after the R in ſome 
particular tenſes, as in the preſent fert, fert, inſtead _ ferit, 
&c. which Priſcian believes to have been defigned to diſtinguiſh it 
from ferzo, feris, ferit. | 


In the imperative it hath alſo fer inſtead of fere. In the ſub- 
junctive ferrem, for fererem, & c. In the other tenſes it is __ : 
the imperfect, ferebam, as, like legebam : fut. feram, es, like 
leges, &c. : 


c gam, 


13 1. 
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It borrows its preterite of zo/lo, or tolo, tetuli; (as fallo, fefelli,) 
from whence is forined ali. But rollo ſeems to come from the old. 
verb re fero, or r, from whence alſo cometh the ſupine latum 
for telatum, unleſs we chuſe ſimply to ſay, that zo/o made tetuli, to- 
3 or tulatum, from whence afterwards hath been formed /atum. 

oſſius. | EH 
Eo, ought to make eis, eit, &c. and in the infinitive ere, But. 
firſt of all they contracted it into eig, eit, then dropping the prepo- 
fitive e, they made it ic, it; the ; long and the diphthong ei having 
been generally put one for the other, as we have often obſerved. 

Its compounds have moſt commonly 180 in the future like it- 

x ſelf; tranfibo, præteribo; but ſome of them have it in 1am (like 
audiam ) tranſfam, preteriom : intetur ratio, Cic. &c. 
Of theſe compounds ſome have their paſſive, though the ſimple 
verb hath none, except it be in the third perſon plural. For we 
_ 2 mY find adeor, ambior, incer, obeor, ſubeor, &c. And in like manner, 
: 38 Itur ad me, Ter. | | f 


1 Ambio, is regularly conjugated like audio, but we ſometimes 
1 meet alſo with am5ibam, in Livy and elſewhere, juſt as heretofore 
_ they ſaid audibam tor aidiebam, as we have elſewhere obſerved. 

Wi. Circumeo, ſometimes. drops the m ſo that we ſay, circumis or 


eircuis, circumire or circuire, &c. 


IV. Of Volo, and its compounds. 

Vo lo ought to make volis, volit, &c. like lego, legis, it, but 
firſt of all they have ſyncopated it into vis, volt, voltis, &c. (which 
we ſtil] find in antient writers) and afterwards into ut and vultis, 
by changing o into # which is very common. | OR 
Its ſubjunctive takes an E in the firſt ſyllable velim, inſtead of 
wolim, as well as the infinitive welle ; which they retain through- 
out all their tenſes, except, ſuch as are formed of the preterjte, 

which retain the o of the indicative, wolui, voluiſſem, woluifſe, &c. 
 Nols, comes from ne for aon, and from wolo : hence we {till meet 
with ne wis, neuult, for nonvis, nonvult, The imperative zoli, we 

find in Cicero; and no/77o in Lucilius. . 5 
Milo, comes from magis, and volo; hence they uſed heretofore 
to ſay mavelim and mawvellem, of which hath been formed maling 

and mals. | 19 £22 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of defective verbs. 


E have likewiſe made mention of theſe verbs in the rudi- 

ments, where we gave only thoſe tenſes which are moſt ge- 
nerally received. But as they occur likewiſe in other tenſes be- 
fides thoſe uſually marked by grammarians, I have determined 
here to enter into a more particular account of them, by reaſon that 
divers paſſages have been corrupted, for want of obſerving what 
tenſes of thele verbs were current among the belt writers, | 
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I. O/ Ovi, Mzmini, and others which are thought to 
have only the preterite, and the tenſes depending thereon. 
Oi.  Heretofore odio was alſo uſed ; hence we find in Appul. 


Orationis variæ ſpecies ſunt ; imperandi, narrandi, monendi, iraſcen- 
ai, odiendi, And in Petronius, according to Voſſius and others, we 
ſhould read odrentes, where rhe uſual reading is audientes, which is 
nonſenſe, The antient interpreter uſeth this verb very frequently, 
both in the old and in the new teſtament, as oder, odient, odivi, 
odivit, odite, odientes, &c. In the vulgate, Prov. c. 1. we find, 
U/quequo imprudentes odibunt ſcientiam? = | 
The paſlive occurreth alſo in ſome authors, as od:tur, in Tertull. 
odiarit, in Seneca, as hath been obſerved by Gruterus, H. Stephen, 
and Voſſius, Necgſſe eſt aut imiteris, aut odiaris. 
The preterite was odi and o/us, juſt as /o/eo made ſolui, and /olitus 


ſum. 


Inimicos ſemper ofa ſum obtuerier, Plaut. 
Hunc non probabat, ofuſque eum morum causd fuit, Gell, 
Whence we have ſtill remaining the compounds exo/us, pero/us. 
Cote, as we have obſerved in the preterites, vol. i. p. 210. 
comes from the old verb cæpio. : » 
Neque ego inſanio, neque pugnas, neque lites cepio, Plaut. 
From thence cometh cæpiam, in the ſame author, and in Cato, ac- 
cording to Feſtus. Cæperet, is in Terence. 
— — Nonne ſex totis menſibus 3 
Prius olfeciſſem quam ille quicquam caperet ? 
Voſſius inſiſts that it makes Cogerus alſo in the preterite. But 
Coꝝ pr us is paſſive, as may be ſeen in Tully, Celeriter ad majores 
cauſas adhiberi captus eft, de Clar. Orat. Minor haberi eft ceptus 
poſtea, lbid. And there can be no manner of doubt of this, for 
botherwiſe, as we ſay, hoc cæpiſti, we might alſo ſay, hoc cæptus ec, 
you have begun this, which every body knows to be wrong. 
MemM1n1 comes from meno, as cæpi from cœpio. And this pre- 
terite is formed by reduplication, as fzfe/li from falls, pepigi from 
ago, &C. 
, Poe this zero cometh alſo mentio, formed of the ſupine mentum, 
which the antients made uſe of inſtead gf commentum, according to 
Feſtus. i 
hence alſo came meni/cor, from whence we have ſtill remaining 
cauminiſeo and reminiſcor. And Voſſius from thence alſo deriveth 
moneo, changing the o into e, as in bonus inſtead of benus ; forceps 
inſtead of ferriceps, and others of which we ſhall take notice in the 
treatiſe of letters. | 
Now meno properly ſignifieth to have ſomething in one's mind, 
from the Greek ag: but Voſſius thinks that they likewiſe ſaid 
memino, whence comes memznens in Priſcian, Donatus, Plautus, 
Auſonius, and frequently in Sidonius Apollinaris. "OT 
| Hereto we may add zowv:, which cometh from Nos co, and is 
thought to have the ſignification of the preſent for no other reaſon 
than as we often make uſe of the preſent in narrations, it is ge- 
ngrally rendered in the ſignification of this tenſe. 
„ | I 4 | II. Oy 
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II. Of Faxkl, and other defeftive verbs of the fame ſig- 


nification. 


Hereto we may add four or five defective verbs of the ſame ſig - 
nification, fari, inguam, aio, infit, cedo. ; 
Fox is ſcarcely uſed, ſaith Diomedes, though we meet with 
For; but we ſay Faris and fatur, in the ſame manner as daris and 
datur, 8 there is no ſuch word as dor, and yet addor and red- 
dor are in uſe. a 
Fans occurreth in Plautus; 
Cum interim tu meum ingenium fans non didiciſti atque infans, 
Ix qvio is obſolete, according to Diomedes and other antients. 
But Priſcian pretends it is uſed, though the paſſage he produces 
out of Cicero is corrupted. Aucupari verba oportebit, inguio, 2. de 
Orat. where according to Lambinus, Voſſius, and others, we ſhould 
read in quo. | 
It may be defended by the following paſſage of Catull. Epig. 
10. as Muretus reads it : 
Volo ad Serapin 
Ferri mane © inquio puellæ. | | 
Inguam ſeems to be only a preter imperfect for inquiebam : ? 
| Inquimus is in Horace 
i _ Communi ſenſu plant caret, inguimus, lib. 1. Sat. 3. 
Taquitis is in Arnobius. Inguiebant and inguiſti occur frequently in 
Cic. as likewiſe inguies and inguiet. Ingue is in Plautus and Te- 
Tence ; inguito, in Plautus. 790 | 
The tenſes belonging to Aio may be ſeen in the rudiments. 
The imperative, of which ſome have doubted, as Diomedes ob- 
ſerveth, is proved by Nevius, vel ai, wel nega. 5 
Aibant is in Attius for aiebant, juſt as we ſay in the ſecond per- 
ſon als for aiis. | | | 
Priſcian ſays it hath not the firſt perſon of the preterite, and him 
we have followed in the 69th rule, vol. i. p. 291. Yet Probus gives 
us ai, aifti, ait, &c. Tertullian makes uſe of the plural. Atgue 
ira omnes aierunt, fiet voluntas domini, lib. de Fuga. Aiat is in 
Cic. Quai ego curem, quid ille aiat aut neget, 2. de fin. And the 
participle aiens: Negantia aientibus contraria, in Top. | 
IxrIr cometh from izſio, which Varro made uſe of, according 
to Priſcian. And therefore as from capit is formed incipit, in like 
manner from Ft is derived ift, which ſignifieth the ſame as inci- 
725 We ſay likewiſe det, from whence comes deſiet, defiat, 
enN2ri. ( 
Inſit is uſually rendered by he ſaith, like ait. But as we have 
juſt now ſhewn, and as Feſtus alſo explains this word, it ſignifies 


the ſame as incipit. 


Homo ad prætorem plorabundus devenit, 
Inſit ibi paſtulare, plorans, ejulans, Plaut. 
| Ita farier infit, Virg. 
But this miſtake was doubtleſs occaſioned by the infinitive of the 
other verb being frequently underſtood; [6i infit, annum /e —_—_ 
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& nonage/ſimum agere, ſup. logui or fari. Which is further con- 
firmed by the gloſſaries of Philoxenus, infit, 4gxs: Aiyzu. _ 
C! vo properly ſignifieth no more than to give way or to permit. 
But it often happeneth that by proceſs of time words are diverted 
' Into a different ſenſe from their original meaning, as Agricola in 

his notes on Seneca hath learnedly obſerved. This appears further 
in preſto, in amabo, in liceo, vapulo, and weneo, of which we took 
notice when ſpeaking of the preterites, vol. i. p. 305. and in others. 
For as when a perſon was called, he anſwered præſto, or flo pres 
here I am: ſo when they intended to fignify that a thing was at 
hand and quite ready, they ſaid, prefto of, taking this word as 
an adverb. Again, becauſe when a perſon offered to do a thing, 
or aſked leave of another, the anſwer was always, cedo, that is, 
T give you leave, I permit you, either to do, to ſay, or to give, 
&c. therefore they began likewiſe to ſay, Cedo manum, give me 
the hand; Cedo canterium, lend me your horſe, or barely cedog 
give me, tell me. | | TO | 
Of ceaò they have formed by ſyncope cette for cedite. 

| Cette manus veſtras, meaſque accipite : Enn. apud Non. 


III. Of Faxo, Ausiu, Fox EM, and Qu#50. 

We muſt alſo mention a word or two in regard to theſe four 
other defective verbs. H | 
Fa xo ſeemeth to come from facio, For as the Greeks ſaid 47%, 
ko: Tixlu or Tixw, Tig: fo the Latins ſaid facio, facto, faxo. Ago, 
acto, axo. From whence comes adaxint, in Plautus; and axitigf, 
that 1s re e, according to Feſtus, ſeveral met together in order 
to perform or under take a thing. : 

They uſed alſo to ſay jacio, jacto, from whence came jaxo: and 
injicio, injecto, from whence was formed ixjexo. | 
| Ubi guadruplator quempiam injexit manum, 

Tantidem ills illi rurſus injiciat manum, Plaut. 

Others nevertheleſs are of opinion that faxo, axo, injexo, &c. are 
tenſes of the future perfect, that is of the ſubjunctive, for fecero, 
egero, injecero. And this verb we find alſo in Virgil, 

| Ego feedera faxo Firma manu, En. 12. 

Fax1M in like manner ſeems to have been uſed for facerim (for 
the preterites heretofore retained the vowel of the youu tenſe) 
or fecerim. And indeed, the ſenſe agrees therewith : tibi Jubens 

bene faxim, Ter, ſo of egerim they made af/im, or axim, which is 
in Attius. And in Plautus we find 

Utinam me Divi adaxint ad ſuſpendium, In Aulul. 
Faximus occurreth alſo in Plautus, as likewiſe faxem for feciſſem. 
But faxint is frequently met with in Cic. Dii faxint - and the 
like. And faxit is in his 2. book of laws, qui ſerus faxit, &c. 

Now as we ſay faxim for fecerim, ſo we ſay Aus1m for au/erim, 
that is, auſus fuerim. 

De grege non aufim quicquam deponere tecum, Virg. 
I dare not wager any part of the flock. 
Aufim vel tenui witem committee ſulco, Id. 
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Fox EM is only a ſyncope for fierem, and fore for fiere, from 
the old verb fuo, as hath been already obſerved, p. Orgy 
. Qu z50, according to Voſſius, is only an antient word for quero, 
Juſt as they uſed to ſay a/a for ara, the s being frequently put for 
7, as we ſhall ſhew in the treatiſe of letters. Hence it is that En- 
nius ſaith que/entibus, queſendum, for querentibus, querendum, 
And indeed, to aſk or to beg a thing, is properly to J.ok for it, 
both being expreſſive of 4 : ſo that the præterite guefiuvi pro- 
perly cometh from this old verb, purſuant to the analogy above 
obſerved, p. 116. | f | | 


| CHAPTER V. | 
Of verbs called imperſonal, and of their nature. 


7 ERBS imperſonal are ranked in the number of defe&ives by 
Phocas, Donatus, and Sergius, which obliges us to ſay ſome- 
thing of them on this occaſion. We ſhall therefore examine two 
Points, 1. What is meant by a verb imperſonal. 2. Whether 
theſe verbs have not more tenſes than they are allowed by gram- 
marianne. ä Da 
I. What is meant by a verb imperſonal, and that in 


reality there is no other but the infinitive. 

Julius Scaliger, and Sanctius, allowed of no other imperſonals but 
the infinitive, and Conſentius Romanus was long before of the. 
ſame opinion. Their reaſon is becauſe in all varbs whatſoever the 
infinitive is always without number and perſon ; whereas the other 
verbs, called imperſonals, are not without perſons, having at leaſt 
the third always, and frequently being ſuſceptible of others. This 
opinion is founded on reaſon itſelf, by which we are debarred from 
pronouncing any ſentence, or forming any kind of ſpeech that is 
not compounded of a noun and a verb. 

The better to under ſtand this, and to ſhew more diſtinctly the 
nature of thaſe verbs called imperſonals, we are to remember what 
hath been ſaid above, chap. 1. That there are three ſorts of verbs 


adjectives, namely actives or tranſitives; neuters, or intranſitives; 


and paſſives. 0 

Therefore if theſe verbs are tranſitives, and ſignify an action 
which paſſeth into a ſubject, they have generally their nominative 
taken from without themſelves, which nominative formeth this 
action; as hoc me juvat, this pleaſeth me; illud te decet, that be- 
cometh thee. 5 | = | 

If they are abſolute and intranſitives, then their nominative muſt 
be either included within themſelves ; for /:þet mibi hog facere, licet 
tibi tacere, oportet illud agere, is the ſame as if you were to ſay, 
libido eft mibi hoc facere, licentia or licitum 0 tibi tacere, opus off 
illud agere : or the infinitive which follows this verb, will be, as it 
were, its nominative ; ſo that /icet tibi lacere, is the ſame as, T0 
tacere licet tibi, or eft res licita tibi  libet mibi boc facere, that is 

T 
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7 facere hanc rem libet mihi, that is, the doing of this action pleaſeth 
me: oportet illud agere, that is, the doing of this action is ne- 
ceſſary. Nor does it ſignify at all, though we ſometimes are in 
want of Latin nouns to reſolve theſe phraſes, for the thing is 
always in the ſenſe, and ſubſiſts of itſelf. | 

But if theſe verbs are paſſives, as fatur, curritur, concurritur, fic 
evivitur, regnatum eſt, amatum eff ; they ought then to be reſolved 
by the verb ſubſtantive, t or fir, and the verbal noun derived from 
themſelves : fir ſtatio, curſus or concurſus fit, {ic vita eſt. or fic 
vita fit, regnum fuit, amor uit, &c. 

HFereby, we ſee, properly ſpeaking, that theſe verbs are no 
more imperſonals than the others, but only defectives, and de- 
prived (at leaſt generally ipeaking) of the two firſt perſons. _ 

Therefore what we ought moſt to obſerve in this fort of verbs, 
is that when I ſay amo, | include an intire propoſition in a ſingle 
word, making the verb comprize the ſubject, the affirmation, and 
the attribute, ſo that this word amo is equivalent to ego ſum amans © 
juſt as when. we ſay, pudet, oportet, itur, ftatur, &c. we include 
in thoſe words an intire propoſition, the verb containing in itſelf 
the ſubject, the affirmation, and the attribute, which ought to be 
reſelved, as we have ſhewn above. Concerning which the reader 
may likewiſe ſee what has been ſaid in the general grammar, 
c. 18. | | : 

Thus we ſee that what even in French we call imperſonal, is 
not ſuch. For when we ſay, on court, on marche, on parle, &C. 5 
this on, as Monſ. de Vaugelas judiciouſly obſerveth in his remarks 
on the French tongue, comes from the word homme : which ap- 
peareth from the Italian poets, who ſay huom teme, for huomo, peo- 
ple fear; and from the Germans and other northern nations, who 
render the French particle n by the word man, which in their 
august ſignifies the ſame as homme. And even from the Greek 

anguage, which frequently uſeth +3; in the ſame ſenſe ; as rr 93 
Tis an orgivary &v %) [ANG YE bIxoTWGe We might make this anſwer 
very juſtly. So that it is the ſame thing to jay in French, on dit 
or fo dit, as homme dit, or Phomme dit, by an indefinite term, 
which may indifferently agree with either. 

And we may further remark in regard to theſe expreſſions, that 
the Latin is paſſive, dicitur, where we mult underſtand Hoc or illud; 
and the French active, Pon dit, which implies homme dit. The 
| reaſon hereof, and which few have ever obſerved, is becauſe as 
the Latin always affects to uſe paſſive expreſſions, the French 
tongue on the contrary chuſeth to render them by active ones. 

Now theſe paſſive imperſonals are not always taken in a general 
and indeterminate ſignification, as Diomedes imagined (which is 
peculiar only to the infinitive) ſince Cicero faith : Nunciatum eff 
nobis à Varrone eum Romd veniſſe, Varro has told us, &c. And Se- 
neca, Iiſanitur & patre. And others in the ſame manner. 

But we muſt obſerve, that though theſe verbs be deprived of 
ſome perſons, this is not ſo much owing to the verb, as to the de- 
fect in the thing, which may be applied to it, according as Scaliger 
hath remarked, Hence if we more frequently ſay decet, pudet, &c. 

7 | it 
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It is becauſe the things joined in this ſenſe, are always put in the 
third perſon ; which does not however hinder Statius from ſaying, 
Si non dedecui tua juſſa. And Plautus, Ita nunc pudeo, atgue ita pa- 
ved. And Ennius, Miſereze mei anniss And Plautus again, 4. 
leſcens loquere niſi piges, &c. Which was heretofore more frequent 
than at preſent: for it ſeemeth that they ſaid alſo pœniteo, inſtead 
of pœnitet me, ſince we find in Juſtin, Primi panitere caperunt, in- 
ſtead of primos pœnitere cæpit : and in Apuletus, Quum cœperis ſers 
prrnitere, inſtead of cam caperit te ſerd pœnitere. 


II. That the verbs called imperſonals are not deprived of 
all the perſons we imagine, even in the moſt elegant 
Language. | 


+5 Yi 
The firſt miſtake on this head is of thoſe, who fancy theſe verbs 
have not the third perſon plural, whereas it is otherwiſe, Par vum 
parwa decent, Hor. Quæ adſolent, queque oportent figna, Ter. Non 
te hæc pudent ? Id. Ynam je aliena deceant, Cic. Haze facta ab ills 
ortebant, Ter. Semper metuet quem ſæ va pudebunt, Luc. 

The ſame we obſerve in the paffives. Duo in genere multa pec- 
cantur, Cic. Nodes vigilantur amaræ, Ovid. In ceteris gentibus 
gue regnantur, Tacit. Sacris paſſibus he natantur unde, Mart. 

It is moreover falſe that imperſonals are to be found only in the 
indicative, as Diomedes and ſome other antients imagined. For 
not to mention that Varro gives them all the moods, we find a 
ſufficient number of authorities: oporteto, was in Numa's laws, 
according to Scaliger: oportuerit is from Cæcilius in Priſcian. Ci- 
cero fays, Nec welle experiri quam ſe aliena deceant, Offic, 1. And 
Aul. Gell. Yerbi/que ejus. defatigari pertæduiſſent. | 

And in like manner in the paſſive, Cam mal? pugnatum eftt, 
Cic. Cm jam horis amplius ſex continenter pugnaretur ; Cal. 

Ponite jam gladios hebetes, pugnetur acutis, Ovid, 
The infinitive is in Terence, in Hec. act. 3. ſc. 1. 
Erepidari ſentio, curſari ſurſum prorſum. 
And in Cicero, Hic maneri diutius non poteſt. 
In regard to licet, piget, placet, and others which have a double 
preterite, we have made mention of them in the rules of the pre- 


terites, vol. 1. p. 306. 
ANNOTATION. 
We might alſo take occaſion here to ſpeak of derivative, and compound verbs; 


but as this ſeemed more particularly to relate to the conjugations, we placed them 
at the end of the rules of preterites, vol. i. p. 309. and the following. 
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SEerrox IV. 


Remarks on the GERRU NDS, SVP INES, and 
PARTICIPLES. 5 


, Cnayrzx I. 
Remarks on the gerunds. ; 


I. What the antient and modern grammarians thought of 
Gerunds. | | 


| HERE is no one article, on which the grammarians have 
ſtarted more queſtions, and been more puzzled to anſwer 
them, than the gerunds. Sanctius, Scioppius, and Voſſius, will 
have it that they are verbal nouns adjectives, or even participles. 
Certain it 15 that they are not verbs, and that they do not make 
2 mood apart, as ſome grammarians have fancied. In the firſt 
place becauſe they do not mark a judgment of the mind, nor an 
affirmation, which is the property of the verb. And in the ſe- 
cond place, becauſe they have caſes, and verbs have not. Thus 
we ſay for example, in the nominative, dicendum eft ; in the geni- 
tive, dicendi causd ; in the dative, dicendo apta; in the accuſative, 
ad dicendum ; the ablative, dicendo conſequi. 

They are therefore verbal nouns, and generally retain the go- 
vernment of their verbs: caus4 videndi Romam ; Virg. Utendum eff 
etate; Ovid. Canes paucos et acres habendum; Varro. But we 
muſt inquire what ſort of verbal nouns they are, and what is the 
cauſe of this government. 75 ä 

They who pretend that theſe nouns are adjectives, and conſider 
that as ſuch they muſt needs have their ſubſtantives, are obliged 
to ſay, that as we ſee many verbs govern their original noun, 
as vivere vitam, pugnare pugnam; ſo thoſe gerunds being in the 
neuter, ſuppoſe for a ſubſtantive the infinitive of their verb itſelf, 
which is then taken as a noun verbal. For the infinitive was call- 
ed by the antients, Nomen verbi. So that when we ſay for in- 
ſtance, pugnandum eſt, they would have us underſtand vd pugnare, 
and that pugnandum eſt pugnare, is the ſame conſtruction as pugran- 
da et pugna. But if we ſay, pugnandum eft pugnam, they ſtill would 
have us underſtand pugnare, and that its conſtruction is double, 
namely that of the ſubſtantive and of the adjective, pugnandum eff 
Pugnare and that of the verbal noun governing the caſe of its 
verb, pugnare (for pugnatio) pugnam, like tactio hanc rem. 

And it is by this means they account for theſe expreſſions which 
ſeem ſo extraordinary, tempus videndi lunæ, tempus legendi librorum, 
and the like. For, ſay they, videndi will always ſuppoſe 28 vi- 
dere, as if it were tempus viſionis: and widere as ſubſtantive will go- 
vern-lunæ, as if it were tempus videndæ viſſonis lunæ. And this is 
che opinion I had followed after Sanctius, Scioppius, and Voſſius, 
in the preceding editions. Ro 
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But all things conſidered, this turn of expreſſion and this ſup- 
poſition do not ſeem to be neceſſary, as we have already obſerved 
in the general grammar. For in the firſt place what they ſay that 
the infinitive is underſtood as a verbal noun which governeth the 

enitive, or even the accuſative, is without probability, ſince there 
is no foundation to ſay that a word is underſtood when we have 
never ſeen it expreſſed, and when we even cannot exprels it with- 
out an abſurdity, as it would be to ſay, legendum eſt legere, tempus 
eſt videndi videre, pugnandum eft pugnare, Qc. 

2. Were the gerund legendum a noun adjective, it would not be 
different from the participle legendus, a, um; and there would not 

have been ſufficient reaſon to invent this new ſort of words. 

3. Since they ſay that this infinitive in the quality of a verbal 
noun, governs the caſe that followeth, it is as eaſy for us to ſay 
that /egendum being only a noun ſubſtantive derived from the verb, 
ſhall produce this ſame effect, by itſelf, without there being occa- 
ſion to underſtand any thing. | 


II. That the gerunds are nouns ſubſtantives, and what 
is the real cauſe of their government. 


Therefore I ſay, that the gerund is a verbal noun ſubſtantive» 
derived from the adjective or participle of the ſame termination 
but which frequently addeth to the ſignification of the action of 
the verb, a kind of neceſſity and duty, as if one were to ſay zhe 
action that is to be done, which the word gerund taken from gerere, 
to do, ſeems to have been intended to ſignify ; hence pugnandum 
eft, is the ſame as pugnare eportet, we mult fight, it is time to fight. 
Nevertheleſs as words do not always preſerve the full ſtrength 
which they had at their firſt invention; ſo this gerund frequently 
loſeth that of dry, and preſerves only that of the action of its verb, 
as cantando rumpitur anguis, | | 
No this aſſertion, that the gerund is a ſubſtantive, ought not 
to appear ſtrange, fince nothing is more common in all languages, 
chan to ſee the neuter of the adjectives changed into a ſubſtantive, 
when it is taken abſolutely; as 76 de, Bonum, goodneſs, and 
the like. | 

This being premiſed, it is a very eaſy matter to account for all 
thoſe expreſſions that are formed by the gerund, for when we ſay, 
for inſtance, pugnandum eſt, legendum eſt, it is as if it were pugna eft, 
defio eft ; with this addition of duty or neceſſity, or proximity of 
action, which we ſaid was properly and peculiarly included in the 
gerund. Hy 
5 And if we ſay legendum eft libros, it is the ſame government as 
lectio libros, juſt as Plautus ſaith, radio banc rem. And Ceſar red- 
#tio domum, &c. See above, p. 18. 
And if we ſay tempus eſi videndi lunæ, it is the ſame as tempus vi- 
Honis lunæ, nothing being more common than to ſee a noun govern- 
ed in the genitive, and governing another, in the ſame caſe; as 
Conſules deſignatos maximd orbitate reipublice virorum talium, Cic. ad 
Planc. Haus rei magna partem laudis atque exiſtimationis ad Libonem 
gerventuram, Cai. And this is the way of accounting * 
P Ales. 
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phraſes. Fuit exemplorum legendi poteſtas, Cic. Antonio facultas detur 
agrorum ſuis latronibus condonandi, 1d. Dolebis tandem Stoicos noſtros 
Epicureis irridendi ſui facultatem dediſſe, Id. Religuorum fiderum que 
cauſa collocandi fuerit, Id. Omnium rerum una eft definitio comprehen- 
dendi, Id. Aut eorum quæ ſecundum naturam ſunt adipiſcendi, Id. No- 
minandi tibi iſtorum magis erit quam adeundi copia, Plaut. Venerunt 
purgandi ſui causd, Cæſ. and the like. ; 
| { Sar. likewiſe it appeareth why ſpeaking of a woman as well 
as of a man, we ſay, cupidus ſum videndi tui, and not videndæ, be- 
cauſe as we have already mentioned in the remark on the pro- 
nouns, theſe genitives, nei, tui, ſui, noſtri, veſtri, not admitting 
of adjectives, it is as if it were cupidus ſum viſionis tui ipfius ; and it 
is the ſame conſtruction as tempus videndi lunæ. Thus Terence 
ſpeaking of a young girl, hath theſe words: Ego ejus videndi cupi- 
dus, rectã ſeguor. And in another paſſage, ut neque ejus fit amitten- 
di, neque retinendi copia. | | 
And Ovid, Et /pem placandi dantque adimüntgue tui. 
Again, Olim placandi ſpem mihi tolle tui. | 
Soc that it is a miſtake, when in Acontius's letter to Cydippe, 
this ſame poet is made to ſay, 
Sit modd placandæ copia magna tui, 
whereas we ſhould read placandi. 3 424 
We ſee further why it is better Latin to ſay with the participle 
amandi ſunt boni, and the like, than amandum eft bonos : becauſe 
he verbal nouns ſubſtantives have rarely preſerved the government 
of their verbs in the purity of the language; though there are 
ſome inſtances of it. | 
Hence alſo it appeareth, why it is frequently indifferent, to put 
the ſupine or the infinitive, or even the verbal noun in zo (notwith- 
ſtanding that Valla is of a different opinion) in the place of the 
gerund, agreeably to what we ſhall obſerve in the next chapter, as 
agaudiendo j ucunda, auditu jucunda, audire jucunda, auditione jucunda. 
Becauſe it is very natural to put a ſubſtantive of the ſame ſigniſica- 
tion for another derived from the ſame verb. And thus Cicero 
hath made uſe of it, when he ſays; Si gui ineunte ætate, venauai 
aut pile ftudiofe fuerint, &. if there ſhould be any one that had a paſ- 
fron, when they were young, either for bunting, or for tennis; where 
we ſee that venandi, being in the ſame government as pilæ, no- 
thing is more natural than to take it for a noun ſubſtantive, like 
pila, and to ſay it is there inſtead of venationis; and in all proba- 
'bility Cicero would not have uſed it thus, unleſs he had this no- 
tion of it. 8 
This is likewiſe the reaſon why interpreters frequently render i 
to one language by the gerund, that which in the other is expreſſed | 
by the verbal noun or by the infinitive, as in St. Paul iy omaxozs 
wire, Where the antient interpreter has put ad obediendum fidei, 
For the obtdience of faith, that is, to preach obedience which comes 
from faith. Again, 5 «nevoowr pn xAinlur, qui prædicas non fu- 
randum, thou who preacheſt, that we muſt not ſteal, that it is a 
erime to ſteal. 
And thus we ought to explain ſeveral turns of expreſſion _ 
: | em 
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| ſeem very intricate in Latin authors, as when Livy faith : Negue 


immemor ejus quod initio conſulatus imbiberat, reconciliandi animes 


| plebis. Not _— forgot the vigorous reſolution he had taken at 


the beginning of his conſulate, of reconciling the ſenate to the 
people: for immemor jus reconciliandi, is there for ejus reconcilia- 
Fionis, And reconciliationis animos, is like tactio hanc rem. 


TH. Whether the gerunds are taken actively or paſſively. 


But it is further eaſy to anſwer this way the queſtion, which is 
put, whether thoſe gerunds are taken actively or paſſively. For 
when they ſupply the place of the infinitive of the verb or of ano- 


ther verbal ſubſtantive, if this infinitive or other verbal noun, 7 


which they may be reſolved, is active, they will be likewi 
actives; and if it be paſſive, they will be paſſives. Thus when 
Virgil ſaith : Quis talia fande temperet à lacrymis : fando, being 
there for fari, in fando, or in fari talia, it muſt be active. Where- 
as when he ſays, Fando aliguid ſi fort? guas perwenit ad aures, there 
It is for dum dicitur, and conſequently paſſive. EN 

And when we read in Cicero; Hic locus ad agendum ampliſſimus, 
ad dicendum ornatiſſimus. Agendum and dicendum, being there for 
actio, and dictio, that is, wt actio habeatur, they ſeem paſſive. But 
ſometimes there is ſo very little difference between the action 
and the paſſion, that one need only to look at them with very little 
obliquity, to take them in either ſenſe. Which is of no ſort 
of conſequence, and does not deſerve to be a matter of dif- 
pute. 


The principle we have here eſtabliſhed, contributes alſo to the 


eaſy clearing up of ſeveral difficult paſſages, as—Urizgue wvidends 


Femina, Virg. that is, in videri or in viſu ipſius, for dum Yidetur. 
Juſt as in Lucretius, | | | 
Annulus in digito ſubter tenuatur habendo, 


for dum habetur. 


Thus when we find in Salluſt, where he ſpeaks of Jugurtha ; 


cm ipſe ad imperandum Tifidium vocaretur, which hath puzzled a 
great many learned men; that is, ad imperari, or, ut ei imperaretur, 
as Servius, and after him Manutius, Alciatus, Gentilis, and Sanc- 
tius explain it. And it is without foundation that ſome have at- 
tempted to amend the text, and to read ad imperatorem. Even 
Cicero himſelf bas made uſe of this expreflion, and explained it in 
his letter to Petus, Nunc ades ad imperandum, wel parendum potius, 
SIC ENIM ANTIQUI LOQUEBANTUR, For this meaneth, ad im- 
perari, or, ut tibi imperetur & tu pareas, Where Cicero adding 


that this is an antient phraſe, ſheweth'plainly that the uſe of the 


gerunds was heretofore different from what it has been ſince, and 
that their nature is not what we imagine it to be, 
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CHAPTER II. 
Remarks on the ſupines. 


I. That the ſupines are likewiſe nouns ſubſtantive. 


HE ſupines, as well as the gerunds, are likewiſe verbal nouns 
ſubſtantive. And Priſcian himſelf acknowledges it ; though 
o 


ther grammarians, of a more antient date, were ſo greatly puzzled 
about this matter, that ſome of them, as we find in Chariſius, 
inſiſted that they were adverbs. 

As we have demonſtrated in the foregoing chapter, that the ge- 
rund is a noun ſubſtantive taken from the neuter of the participle 
in dus ſo the ſupine is another ſubſtantive, which may be likewiſe 
formed from the neuter of the participle in ws. Veniendum eſt, 
gerund ; you muſt come. Ventum fuit, ſupine; they came. 

The differerence 1s that the gerund 1s more regular in its declen- 
ſion, having a genitive, amandi, of loving, and conſtantly following 

the ſecond declenſion : whereas the ſupine is more irregular, having 
no genitive, and being referrible to the ſecond declenſion for the 
nominative in zm, auditum; and to the fourth for the other caſes, 


auditui, auditu, &c. 8 
Nor ought we to be ſurpriſed at this, ſince it hath been ſhewn, 


when treating of the heteroclites, that the ſame noun happens 
frequently to change termination and declenſion: and further, that 
the greateſt part of the nouns in c were likewiſe changed into m. 
Thus they ſaid, Pannum, panni, and pannus, Non. Prætextum, 1; 
and pretextus, us, Sen. Suet. Portum, i, Plin. and portus, 4s, Hor, 
Currum, i, Liv. and currus, is, Cic. Efetum, i, Plaut. and ef- 
fectus, ks, Cie. Eventum, i, Lucret. and eventus, ts, Cic. who like- 
wiſe makes frequent uſe of the plural eventa. 3 

But what is more deſerving, I think, of our obſervation, the 
ſupines have been thus called, becauſe they are words that have 
waxed old, or turns of expreſſion that have been neglected 
during the purity of the language. Therefore when they began 
to diſtinguiſh, in the elegant cuſtom of ſpeaking, the ſupines from 
the other verbal nouns, the termination UM was left in the for- 
mer, and that of US was given to the latter. Hence it is that 
auditum, for example, is taken for the ſupine of the verb audire, 
and auditus for its verbal noun, though properly ſpeaking, it is 
but the ſame thing. In like manner they have laid afide the 
antient termination of the dative in / in the oldeſt word, that 
is in this ſupine, and they have given the other more modern, 
and elegant, to the verbal noun; though in the main it is the 
ſame word and the ſame caſe, when we ſay for inſtance, auditu 
Jucunda, agreeable to the ear; and Auditui meo dabis gaudium & 
letitiam, &c. x | 

Others would have it, that when the termination UM is in the 
nominative, it is not then a 1ſuptue, but a vcatcr participle, which 
they derive from a verb imperſonal, as amatum e/# takgn from 

Vor. II. K amatur. 
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amatur. But this is of very little ſignification, ſince it is not at all 
extraordinary that the ſame word ſhould come from many different 
quarters; as amare infinitive active, amare imperative paſſive, and 
_ the ſecond perſon of the preſent indicative paſlive : and the 
like. | , 
Beſides, Priſcian and Diomedes allow that lectum eft, for exam- 
ple, is a real ſupine; and there are a great many paſſages much 
eaſier to reſolve by taking theſe words for ſupines, than for parti- 
ciples ; as in Livy, Diu non perlitatum tenuerat dictatorem, ne, &C, as 
if it were, Din non fa&a perlitatio, becauſe it had been a long time 


ſince they offered up ſacrifice, And in another place, Tentatum domi 


per dictatorem ut ambo conſules crearentur, rem ad interregnum perduxit; 
that is, Tentatio facta domi, rem perduxit, &c. Where it is plain 
that tentatum ef is a real noun or ſupine, which is the nominative 
of perduxit. And in like manner in Plautus; Tuftam rem & fa- 
cilem à wobis oratum volo, Where the word oratum ought to be 
taken ſubſtantively, as if it were orationem, that governed juſtam 
rem, like tactio hanc rem, in the ſame author. 

Now this laſt example makes me imagine that all thoſe nouns 
by the antients called indifferently either gerunds, or ſupines, or 
participial words, participalia verba, had only one gender at firſt ; 
whence it is that they ſaid alſo, Credo inimicos meos hoc dicturum, 
and the like, of which we have made mention here above, ſect. z. 
Chap. 2. n. 8. So that we may ſay with the ſame appearance of 
probability, that the participles were formed of theſe gerunds and 
ſupines, as that the latter were derived from the former : not only 
becauſe this is the common 1dea which all grammarians, both 
antient and modern, give us, always to form the participle in US 
from the ſupine ; but moreover becauſe it appears that they began 
with putting theſe nouns in the neuter, and that afterwards, when 
the language came to be improved, they gave them all the three 
genders. | 8 = | 
We ſee ſomething of this kind in French, where the participles 
very often are not declined : for we ſay, for inſtance. J'ai trouve 
cette femme liſant Pecriture ſainte, and not j'ai trouvee, nor Iiſante. 


We ſay likewiſe, La peine que m'a donnò cetie affaire, and not donnee, 


&c. For which reaſon we call theſe participles alſo gerunds. 
Concerning which we refer the reader to the general grammar, 
chap. 22. But whatever rules may have been given, ſtill on many 
occaſions we are at a ſtand, where cuſtom has not determined the 
expreſſion. Juſt ſo was it at firſt in the Latin tongue. 

I fay therefore that ſupines are nothing elſe but verbal nouns 
ſubſtantives, ſeldom uſed except in certain caſes. Nevertheleſs we 
may give them. 

The nominative. Amatum eft, ventum fuit, puditum erat. 

The dative. Horrendum auditu, for auditui, Mirabile wiſu, for 
wviſue, Virg. Juſt as he ſays elſwhere, Oculis mirabile monſtrum. 
Quod auditu novum eft, Val. Max. Ita lepida ſunt memoratu, where 
others ſay memoratui, Plaut. collocare nuptus, Colum. &c. 

The accuſative. Amatum efje. VLentum fuiſſe. Eo ſpectatum. Ve- 
uimus hac, lapfis quaſitum aracula rebus, Virg. Th 
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The ablative. Di&#u opus eſt, Ter. Migratu difficilia, Liv. Se- 

natus frequent vocatu Druſi, Cic. Parvum dictu, ſed immenſum 2/ti- 
matione, Plin. Where it is of no ſort of uſe to Scioppius to lay, af- 
ter Sanctius; Si dictu ſupinum eſt, etiam æſtimutione ſupinum erit : 
Since I have ſhewn that ſupines are old nouns; ſo that one might 
anſwer thoſe authors with a great deal more reaſon, Si z/timatione 
nomen eft, etiam dicdtu nomen erit, but a noun that has waxed old, 
and for that reaſqn'is'called a ſupine ; cuſtom requiring that we 
ſhould fay rather didtum, i, o, than didtus, 4s, ui; whereas, expecta- 
tio has always maintained its ground during the purity of the lan- 
guage, And indeed when Cato faith, Poftremus cubitum eat, pri- 
mus cubitu ſurgat, there is nobody but will allow that cubitum ire 
is a real ſupine ; ſince the idea all grammarians give us of the ſu- 
pine, is its being put after the verbs of motion; conſequently, if 
cubitum eft be a ſupine in this expreſſion, cubitu muſt be one like- 
wiſe, ſince theſe are two caſes of the ſame noun ; which is à proof 
for all the reſt. | | 

Theſe ſupines or old nouns have likewiſe their plurals ſome- 
"times, according to Voſſius, as Supini cubitus oculis conducunt, Plin. 
O nunquam fruſirata vocatus haſta meas, Virg. To which we may 
alſo refer the plural venta in Cic, ſince it comes from the neuter 
eventum. But whether we call this a ſupine or a verbal noun, is of 
very little conſequence, fince we ought never to diſpute about words, 

What we think more neceſſary to obſerve, is that as the ſupines 
are ſubſtantives, they do not change gender: Vitam ire perditum, 
and not perditam, Liv. Latrocinia ſublatum iri, and not /ublata, 
Idem. Nutricem accerſitum tit, Ter. Audierat non datum iri filio 
uxorem ſuo, Id. Vaticinatus eff madefatum iri Græciam ſanguine, 
Cic. and the like. And theſe are what Sanctius and Scioppius call 
properly ſupines, not chuſing to acknowledge any other. 

But it is alſo as ſubſtantives, that theſe ſupines admit of an ad- 
jective in the ablative caſe ; as Magno natu, Liv. very old. 19% 
olfatu, Plin. Diu, profatuque ipſo, A. Gell. &c. 

Thoſe in the accuſative ever include ſome kind of motion, 
though it be ſometimes concealed, as Dare nuptum filiam, to marry 
his daughter; which denotes a change of family. But if no mo- 
tion be underſtood, then it will be rather the accuſative of the par- 
ticiple, as [nventum & adductum curabo, Ter. For which reaſon, 
ſpeaking of a young woman, we ought to change the gender, and 
ſay: Inventam © addudttam, &c. | 


II. Whether the ſupines are afive or paſſive, and what 
time is expreſſed by their circumlocution in ire or iri. 


The ſupines in UM are generally active, though there are ſome 
of them paſſive, as Mulier que ante diem quartum uſurpatum et, 
Gell. that is, ad »/urpatum, or ad uſurpuri, for uſurpata fuiſſet. 

On the contrary thoſe in U are generally paſſive, though we 
find ſome of them alſo active, as Foren/es uvuæ celeres proventu, Plaut. 

The circumlocution in zre, of itſelf exreſſeth no time, but may 
be joined with any, Gaudes cœnalum ire; gaudebis canatum ire; 


gaviſa fuit canatum ire. | 
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That which is made by the infinitive iri, frequently includes 


4 0 . 2 — 
ſomething of the future, Brutum ut ſcribis viſum iri à me puto, Cic. 


Dederam equidem Saufeio literas, ſed has tibi redditum iri putabam 
prius, Cic. Et fine opera tua illam deductum iri domum, Ter. But 
we are not allowed to uſe the circumlocution by the infinitive zre, 
ſays Voſlius, unleſs it be alſo allowed in the indicative. Hence we 
ought not to ſay, Puto te eum locum intelletum ire, becauſe we ſhould 
not ſay eo intellectum which does not hinder us from ſaying in the 
paſſive, Puto eum locum intellectum iri, juſt as Cæſar ſaith, If nihil 


nocitum iri reſpondit, whereby it appears that the paſſive phraſe may 


be more uſual than the active. 


III. hat caſe the accuſative of the ſupines governeth, 


what this accuſative itſelf is governed by, and of ſome 

expreſſions of this ſort difficult to account for. 

The ſupines, as verbal nouns, govern the caſe of their verb, 
Me ultro accuſatum adwenit, Ter. Scitatum oracula Phabi mittimus, 
Virg. Gratis ſervitum matribus ibo, Id. Which we have already 
ſhewn to have been heretofore common to all the nouns, even 
ſubſtantives, derived from verbs: Quid tibi curatio eſt hanc rem? 
Plaut. Puid tibi hanc aditio eft ? Plaut. Quid tibi hanc notio eft ? 


Id. Juſt as we ſtill ſay, Reditio domum, Cæſ. Traditio alteri, Cic. 


and the like. 4 

But when theſe ſupines are alſo in the accuſative, then they 
themſelves are governed by a prepoſition underſtood : for as we 
ſay ; Es Roman, for eo ad Romam, in like manner we ſay, Ducitur 
immolatum, for ad immolatum, or ad immolationem. Eo perditum, for 
es ad perditum, or ad perditionem. But if we add the caſe of the 
verb after perditum, Vitam tuam perditum ire properat, Liv. then it 


will be perditum that governs vitam; juſt as perditio, tactio, cura- 


tio, and others abovementioned, heretofore governed the accuſa- 
tive of their verb. And in like manner, 7uffam rem à vobis ora- 


tum wols, of which we have been juſt now ſpeaking. 


Yet it is obſervable that we meet with ſome expreſſions in authors, 
which ſeem to diſagree with this principle, as that of Cato autho- 
riſed by A. Gellius ; Contumelia que mihi factum itur ; that of 
Quintilian, Reus damnatum iri widebatur ; that of Plautus, Mibi 
præda videbatur perditum iri, and the like, which Scioppius and 
Mariangel think to have been corrupted, contrary to the authori- 
ty of all MSS. and even of Gellius himſelf; pretending that ſince 
the government depends on the prepoſition, and the ſupine governs 
the caſe of its verb, we ought to read, Contumeliam quam mihi fac- 
tum itur; Reum damnatum iri videbatur; as if it were, ſay they, 
itur ad factum (or Factionem) contumeliam, and in like manner the 
reſt. To which Voſſius makes anſwer, that then the periphraſis 
coincides with the meaning of the ſimple expreſſion, and that Con- 
tumelia que mihi factum itur, is no more than gue mihi fit, and the 
others in the ſame manner, becauſe indeed the verb eo does not 


' expreſs a local motion in that paſſage. 


But it is not difficult to account for theſe phraſes, without de- 
parting from our principle. For when we ſay, for inſtance, Reus 
| damnatum 
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damnatum iri videbatur, there is nothing eaſier than to expreſs it 
thus; Reus videbatur iri ad damnatum, for ad damnationem. 1ri 
then will make the ſame conſtruction as daci, there being no difh- 
culty to ſhew that eo may be active, and conſequently that, on 
certain occaſions, it may have its paſſive, as zur, iri, &c. Which 
is ſo much the ſtronger againſt Scioppius, as he himſelf proves that 
we may very well ſay eor, in the firſt perſon. Thus when we ſay, 
Contumelia que mihi factum itur, it is obvious that contumelia is the 
nominative of itur, and there fore that we may refolve this expreſſion 
thus, Contumelia quæ itur ad factum, (as ad factionem) ſe or ſui : ſince 
it is not more ſtrange to ſay /a#:9 ſe, or ſui, than curatio hanc rem, 
or hujus rei. | 

And it is by this very principle we are to account for an expreſ- 
fion of Pompey writing to Domitius; Cohortes quæ ex Piceno vene- 
runt ad me miſſum facias. That is, facias miſſum or miſſionem cohortes, 

ra e conſtruction as tactio hanc rem. And in like manner 
the reſt. | 


IV. Of the ſupines in U, what they are governed by, 
and how they may be rendered by the infinitive, by the 
gerund, or by the verbal nouns in io. | 


The ſupines in U are either in the dative, as auditu jucunda for 
euditui : or in the ablative, and then they are governed by a pre- 
poſition ; as pulchrum wiſu, for in viſu, or in videndo, fine to the 
eye. Sometimes they are alſo governed by the prepoſition 4, as 
in Cato, Primus cubitu ſurgat, poſtremus cubitum eat, de R. R. cap. 5. 
that is, primus à cubitu ſurgat, poſtremus ad cubitum eat. 3 

Sometimes inſtead of this ſupine in UV, they put the infinitive 
only, or the gerund with the prepoſition, as 
Felis leviora tolli . 
Pergama Graiis Hor. We 
That is, /ublatu. Cibus ad coquendum facillimus, Cic. that is, coctu. 

And this ſupine is alſo expreſſed by the verbal noun in io, con- 
trary to the opinion of L. Valla. For as we find in Quintil. Zyr:- 
corum Horatius ferè ſolus legi dignus, for Ir4u : ſo in Gellius we read, 
Dignus ſanè Seneca wideatur lefione. And Cicero has expreſſed 
kimſelf in the ſame manner, in rebus cognitione dignis. Gratiuncu- 
lam inopem nec ſcriptione magnopere dignam 

We likewiſe uſe the gerund in 4, inſtead of this ſupine, or of 
a verbal noun in io, contrary to the opinion of the ſame L. Valla, 
iidem traducti a diſputando ad dicendum inopes reperiantur, Cic. for 
& diſputatu, or diſputatione, &c. The reaſon is, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, the gerunds, the ſupines, and ſometimes even 
the infinitive, being verbal nouns ſubſtantives, there can be no- 
thing more natural than to put one noun for another derived 
from the ſame original. And hereby we ſee of what importance 
it is to underſtand the real nature of things, in order to prevent 
' miſtakes, into which L. Valla hath often fallen. 
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Remarks on the participles. 


I. Difference between a participle and a noun adjective. 
A L participles are adjectives derived from a verb, and expreſs | 


ſome time. Hence fretus, præditus, pregnans, galeatus, pi- 
leatus, and the like, are not participles, becaule they. are not de- 
rived from verbs: as on the contrary „lens, in Plautus, cometh 
from /oleo, and iratus from iraſcor, maſtus from mares ; and yet 
they cannot be looked upon as participles, becauſe they do not 
expreſs any time. For A | 
When the participle ceaſeth to expreſs time, it becometh a mere 
noun adjective, which happens, 1. When it is taken purely as a 
ſabſtantive, as /apzens, /erpens, ſponſa, &c. 
2. When it changeth the government of its verb, as amans pe- 
euniæ, and the like, as we have already obſerved, p. 21. | 
Sanctius hereto adds that the participle l alſo a noun 
by compoſition, as doctus, indoctus and by compariſon, as dochus, 
doctior, &c. But Voſſius on the contrary maintains, that in Te- 
rence, Inſpirante Pamphilo; in Cicero, Inſcientibus nobis; theſe 
and the like compounds are participles, juſt as when I ſay, Me 
ſperante, me ſciente. It is the ſame in regard to the participle pre- 


terite, as when Horace ſaith, Dicam indictum ore alieno. And as for 


the compariſon, we find in Cicero, Habeas eos & me commendaliſſi- 
mos; and in another place, Tu fic habeto me à caufis nunquam di- 
ferifiorem fuifſe, and a multitude of others, which Voſſius main- 


- tains to be participles, ſince they mark time as much as their 


poſitive. 


II. Whether every participle may expreſs every difference 
of time: and firſt of the participle in NS. 
Though the participles ſeem to be particularly tied down to cer- 
tain difference of time according to their termination; yet Sanctius 
maintaineth that they may be all taken for every difference of 
time. So that when I ſay, Pompeius diſcedens erat ſuos adhortatus, 
it means, cam diſcederet, in the preſent : but when J ſay wentes ju- 
dicans, it is the future, for it means wenzes et judicabis and the 

others in the ſame manner. | | 

Hence it is that in the vulgate the Greek participles of the pre- 
terite and the aoriſt, are oftentimes rendered into Latin by the 
participle preſent, as in St. Luke, Sunt aligui hic ſtantes, for us; 
Twis Tov ixnxerws: and in another place, Poſtulans pugillarem 
feripfit, for dir, cam poſtulaſſet. And in St. Mark, Et cruci- 
figentes eum, diviſerunt veſlimenta ejus, for Favqwoavres dvr, or as 
we read it in St. Johm bre igalgννν, cam crucifixiſſont. This is 
an expreſſion, which ſeme have attempted to find fault with in 
this antient interpreter, though without foundation, ſince the 
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very beſt Latin authors have uſed it in the ſame manner; Oſendi 
adwveniens ut volebam collocatam filiam, Ter. for cam adweniſſem. 
Credo hercle adveniens, nomen commutabit mihi, Plaut. for cùm adwe- 
nerit, Hoc ipſo Panſa mihi nuntium perferente, concęſſos faſces laurea- 
ros tenui guoad tenendos putavi, Cic. Panſa having brought me tid- 
ings of it. Apri inter ſe dimicant, indurantes attritu arborum coſtas, 
Plin. that is, poſtquam induravire. | | 
Fracti bello fatisque repulſi 
DuctoresDanaũm lot jam labentibus annis, En. 2. 

After ſuch a long ſpace of time; during ſo long a ſpace of time. 

But this participle alſo denoteth a future juſt at hand, like the 
pau of the Greeks Et terruit auſter euntes, Virg. that is, ire 
conantes, being ready to go. Nec nos via fallet euntes, Id. for 
ire conantes, or cùm ibimus. So in Horace: | 5 

Formidare malos fures ; incendia, ſervos, 
Ne te compilent fugientes, Sat. 1. 

That is, leſt they rob you, and afterwards run away. And in the 
Greek the firit future participle is oftentimes rendered by this pre- 
ſent in Latin, as in St. Matth. 27. 49. "AQ: he 5 textlas 
Hag, owow auviiv, Sine videamus an veniat Elias liberans eum. 

And it often happens that the Latins being without the preſent 
of the participle paſſive, expreſs it by the active. Thus in Virgil, 
Genibuſque wolutans, herebam, that is, xvacuer;, ſays Diomedes, 
wvolutans me and in another place, Præcipitans traxi mecum, that is, 
rl nige, præcipitans me. Juſt as he has made uſe of vol- 
ventibus annis ; whereas Homer hath, T«@&TAopiruy enavray. 

So much for what they call the participle preſent, that is, 
which terminates in NS. We muſt now examine this principle in 
regard to the reſt. | 


IT. Of the participle in US. 


No doubt but the participle in USis likewiſe expreſſive of every 
difference, For as AIM in French is of every time, fo that all 
the tenſes of the paſſive voice are formed from thence by circum- 
locution, je /uis Alux“, j*5tois ALTE“, je ſerai Al uE, j'avois ett 
Alu, &c. So in Latin we may ſay, AmaTus ſum, eram, ful, 
ero, &c. uſing it thus in all times. Examples hereof are frequent. 
Ego fi cum Antonio locutus fuero, Cic. Paratos fore, Liv. Utinam aut 
hic ſurdus, aut hæc muta fucta fit, Ter. that is, fiat, in the preſent. 

Duam quibus in patriam ventoſa per aquora vectis 

Pontus & oftriferi fauces tentantur Abydi, 1. Georg. 
Where veckis is ſaid of thoſe who were actually at ſea. Victis bone 
pes partibus efto, Luc. for vincendis. 

Hence it is that what the Greeks expreſs by the preſent of the 
participle paſſive, is oftentimes rendered into Latin by this parti- 
. Ciple in US, as in St. Paul, Omnes ſunt adminiftratorii ſpiritus miſſes 
&c. for amori\\uua mrivuare, gui mittuntur, and the reſt in the 
ſame manner, 7 . 

To this ſame cauſe it is owing that this participle in US ought 
oftentimes to be rendered by the preſent or the future in dus. C1- 


cero ſays of the duty of an orator: Hujus eſt in dando conſilio de 
ä = K 4 maximis 
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maximis rebus explicata ſententia, 2. de Orat. it is his buſineſs to 
give his opinion upon affairs of great importance: where it is 
Plain, that exp/icata ſignifies the ſame thing as explicanda. So in 
Virgil, 1. En. "het? ; 
Submerſas obrue puppes, that is, ſubmergendas, overwhelm them in 

order to fink them. And En. 3. | 

Diwver/a exilia & dgęſertas querere terras 

Auguriis agimur Divum : Aſi | 
that is, deſerendas, according to Sanctius, tranſient retreats, which 
we ſoon muſt quit, without knowing as yet where we ſhall be able 
to ſettle. - Again, En. 1. ſpeaking of thoſe ſwans that wanted to 
ſwim to land, aut capere, aut captas jam deſpeFare videntur : that 
is, capiendas, as in Lucan, _ | 
_ —— Ce/o/que duces & funera regum ; for cædendos and the 

ike. 


But the reaſon why this participle in US ſeemeth rather to mark 
the time paſt than the preſent, is probably becauſe as in narratives 
one generally is apt to uſe the preſent to expreſs things paſt, in or- 
der to repreſent them in a more lively manner, as when Terence 
ſaith : Mi te non invenio, ibi aſcends in quemdam excelſum locum, cir- 
cumſpicio, nuſguam, in Andr. Hence it has been imagined that as this 
participle is often uſed on thoſe occaſions, it was in the time paſt, 
as well as the thing it ſignified ; whereas the preſent of the other 
verbs with which it is commonly joined, plainly declare that it is 
alſo in the preſent, as Funus interim procedit, ſeguimur, ad ſepulcrum 
venimus, in ignem impoſita eſt, fletur, Ter. in Andr. And therefore 
when this ſame poet ſays in another place, Conceſſum eſt, tacitum eff, 
creditum eſt, in Adelph. it is alſo the preſent (whether we take it 
as a ſupine, or as a participle) though for the reaſon I have men- 
tioned, this participle, even in the times of the Romans, ſeems to 
have been oftener conſidered as of the time paſt. | 

Hence it is that Cicero in the oration pronounced before the 
pontiffs for the recovery of his houſe, treats his enemies as igno- 
rant fellows, who endeavouring to obtain ſentence of exile againſt 
him, had put in the declaration of their requeſt: VELITIS JuBEa- 

Tis uT M. TuLLio Aqua ET INI INTERDICTUM sir, in- 
ſtead of interdicatur, in the preſent. Whence one would imagine that 
the latter was more uſual, Though we may likewiſe infer from 
thence, that the other was not quite contrary to practice; ſince it 


is not at all probable that perſons of their rank, and whom we 


cannot ſuppoſe to have been ftrangers to their own language, 
would ever have made uſe of it, had it been a thing as ex- 
ceptionable as Cicero, hurried by his paſſion, which appears from 
a torrent of injurious language, endeavours to make it. And it 
is obvious that welitis ut interdictum fit, may as well mark the pre- 


_ ſent, as this phraſe of Terence, Utinam aut hic ſurdus aut hæc 


muta facta fit, for fiat, and others which I have quoted. But we 
muſt take notice that Cicero's opinion ought not always to paſs as 
an oracle with us, when he undertakes to criticiſe on the Roman 


language; no more than the frequent cenſures he paſſeth on the 


Greeks ; as 2. Tuſc. Quæſt. where he pretends to ſhew _ 
þ they 
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they confounded - /aborem and delorem, which were very properly 
_ _ diſtinguiſhed by the Latins. Whereas the Greeks have not only 
different words to anſwer each of thoſe terms; but Cicero himſelf 
frequently confounds them in his works, as Budeus proveth in his 
commentaries, p. 750. of Robert Stephen's edition. Which 
makes him ſay, that even on thoſe occaſions Cicero does not al- 
ways ſpeak according to his mind: Huju/modi autem interpretationes 
interdum calumnioſas fuiſſe magis quam ex ſententia animi diftas, ex eo 
conjicere licet, quod! Cicero eas ipſe non obſervavit, Id. pag. 751. 


III. Of the participle in DUS. 


As for the participle in us, there is no difficulty at all about it, 
for ſo ſeldom. does it denote the future, that Alvarez and Satur- 
nius were of opinion it was rather a fimple noun than a participle, 
fince it hardly expreſſeth any time. And though it were not to be 
excluded from this rank, it is certain nevertheleſs that oftentimes 
it only ſignifieth duty, or what one ought to do: Gratiam nos guo- 
' gue inire ab eo defendendd pace arbitrabamur. Valla ſeems to have 

een ſenſible of this, fince he ſays that the gerund in pus ought 
to be taken as a participle preſent. Linacer is of the ſame opi- 
nion, and Donatus ſaith that Mirando tam repentino bono, is the pre- 
ſent for cam miror. 7 

Thus it is that authors have uſed it on a thouſand occafions. His 
enim legendis redeo in memoriam mortuorum, Cic. in reading theſe 


things. Excitanda eft memoria ediſcendis guamplurimis, Id. Voluen- 


da dies en attulit ultro, inſtead of gue wolvitur, Virg. Quod in opere 
faciundo operæ conſumis tuæ, Ter. Negue werd ſuperſtitione tollenda 
religio tollitur, Cic. &c. 4s 


IV. Of the participle in RUS. 


The greateſt difficulty is therefore about the participle in x us, 
for though Scioppius, after Sanctius, ſays the ſame of this as of 
the reſt, it is nevertheleſs certain that it particularly denotes the 
future: which Sanctius does not deny, when it happens to be joined 
to a preſent or to a future, as fafurus ſum, or facturus ero. For 
it is a miſtake to believe with Valla, that it cannot be joined with 
the latter, ſince there 1s nothing that agreeth better with the fu- 
ture, than the future itſelf. Demonſtraturi erimus, Cic. Erit actu- 
rus, Id. Quo die ad ficam wenturus ero, Id. 

| Mergite me fluctus cum rediturus ero, Mart. 

Tu procul abſent; cura futurus eris, Ovid. 
And the like. 

But ſince it is true, according to Sanctius, that it alſo denotes 
the future along with the preſent, we muſt conclude that it like- 
wiſe denotes the future with the preterite; and that at the moſt, 
it can be conſidered there only as a compariſon, or an aſſemblage 
of different tenſes, one of which marks a thing as future in re- 
gard to another, which is conſidered as paſt; juſt as in Q. Cur- 
tius, Mazeus, fi tranſeuntibus flumen ſuperweniſſet, haud dubie op- 
prefſurus fuit incempaſirg in ripa. He would have deſtroyed 


them: for if the aſſemblage of different tenſes changeth their na- 
| , ture, 
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ture, there will be as much reaſon to conelude againſt Sanctius, 
that uit there denotes the future, being joined with oppreſurus, as 
that oppre//urus denotes the preterite, becauſe it is joined with fuit. 
Add to this, we find in Gellius, that Nigidius, whom he ſtiles che 
moſt learned in Rome, whom Cicero calls zhe moſt learned and the 
honefteft man of his time, and who was a thorough maſter of his own 
language, Nigidius, | ſay, teſtifieth, that the verb am, rather takes 
the tenſes of the 3 to which it is joined, than the partici- 
ple takes the tenſe of the verb ,um. 

But this is only a compariſon of different tenſes, by which we 
muſt explain all ſuch like phraſes. Vos wijuros fuifſe, Cic. Eum 
magis communem cenſemus in victoria futurum fuiſſe, quam incertis 
in rebus fuiſſet, Id. Sed id erit brevi, nec dubito quin te legente has lit- 
teras confecta jam res futura fit, Id. &c. Otherwiſe we ſhould be 
obliged to ſay, that Venturo Ceſare Roma trepidabit, is the ſame 
thing as Veniente Cæſare Roma trepidabit. Which is not abſo- 
hately true, fince the latter ſignifies Cæſar's arrival as preſent 
whereas the other ſignifies it only as futare, | 


V. Signification of the participle in verbs common and 
depunents. ; 


The participles of the verbs common in NS and in RUS, follow 
the active ſignification, as tuens and tuiturus. Thoſe in DUS fol- 
low the paſſive, as tuendus; Cujus poſfſeſſio quo major eſt, eo plus re- 
guirit ad ſe tuendam, Cie. And thble in US have both, as tuitus, 
who looks at, or who is looked at. | 

As to the deponents, properly ſpeaking none but thoſe in DUS 
have the paſhve ſignification ; /equendus, who ought to be follow- 
ed. Hæc ego mercanda witd puto, Cic. I think theſe ought to be 
purchaſed even at ſo dear a price as life. Their preterites, as well 
as their futures in RUS, have generally the active; /ecutus, who 
followeth ; /ecuturus, who 1s about to follow, 

And yet the participles in US have very often both ſignifica- 
tions, as coming from verbs that were heretofore common : this 
may be ſeen in the following liſt, which is only an appendix to 
that above given, when we were ſpeaking of verbs deponents taken 
paſſively, p. 102. | 


Deponento whoſe participle in US is ſometimes taken 
paſſively, | 


ApxyTvs. Senectutem ut adipiſcantur AGGREsSUS» Facillimis quibuſque ag- 
omnes aptant, eandem accuſant a- greſſis, Fuft. 
deptam, Cic. as we read it in Veſſius ANTEGRESSUS. We find in Cicero, 
and in all the antient copies, whereas Cauſas antegreſſas, & cauſis ante- 
the late ones have adepti. Which Henry greſſis, ib. de fato. 
Stepben in the preface to his book de Ax BITRATus, arbitrata quzſtio, Gell. 
Latinit. falsò ſuſpecta, condemns as an AssENSus. Sapiens multa ſequitur 


ignorant miſtake. probabilia, non comprehenſa, non 
Ne cadat, et multas palmas inho= percepta, neque aſſenſa, ſed ſimilia 
neſtet adeptas, Ovid. | veri, Cic. 
Apoxrus. Ab his Gallos adortos, De religione Bihulo aſſenſum eſt, 
Aurel. apud Priſc. Cic. 
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Aux1tiaTus. A me auxiliatus fi eſt, 
: Lucil. apud Priſc, 
Br ANDITUs. Bianditus labor, Verr. 
according to Priſc. | 
ComrTAaTus. Uno comitatus Achate, 
Virg. 1 
Quod ex urbe parim comitatus exi- 
erit, Cic. - 
CommEnTATvus., Diu & multis lu- 
cubratiunculis commentata oratione, 
Nu. Cic. 4 
ComPLExXuUs. Quo uno maledicto ſce- 
lera omnia complexa eſſe videantur, 
Cie. 
Cox Arus. Ne literæ interceptæ co- 
nata palam facerent. Liu. 
Cox yrESsus. Confeſſa res & mani- 
feſta, Cic. . 
ConsoLaTus. Sic conſolatis mili- 
tibus, &c. Fuſs. 
ConsxcuTvus, Conſecuti ansa, Varr. 
CuncTaTus. Fides cunctata eſt, 
Stat. They ſuſpended their belief. 
DxyasTus. Depaſtam arborem re- 
linquunt, Plin. Depaſta altaria liquit, 
Virg. We 
DzrarcArus. Deprecati belli pro- 
miſſio, Juſt. 2 
DxsyicAr us. Quz nos noſtramque a- 
doleſcentiam habet deſpicatam, Ter. 
DzTEsSTATUs. Bella matribus deteſ- 
tata, Hor. 
Dix Arus. Tali honore digaati ſunt, 
Cic. Conjugio dignate ſuperbo, Virg. 
DIL ARGITUSs. Dilargitis proſcripto- 
rum bonis, Sall. 
DiE NSsUSs. See MENsuUs. 


EBLANDITUs. Eblanditæ preces, Plin. 


Eblandita ſuffragia, Cic. 

ErFATUS. 1 888 Vatum effata 
incognita, Cic. 

Agros & templa effata habento, Id. 
EMEN TITUS. See MENTITUS, 
ExECRA TUS. Eamus omnia execrata 
civitas, Hor. Epod. 16. 
ExExcurus. Execute regis imperio, 

. 

Eos Sua cuique exorſa laborem, 
Fortunamque ferent, Virg. * 
ExpExrus. Multa inventa experta- 

. in hoc ſunt bona, Att. 

ortunam ſæpiùs clade Romana ex- 
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pertam, Tacit. 
FaBrICATUS. Manibus fabricata Cy- 
clopum, Ovid. 
IMiTATus, See IMITOR. 
INoPINATUS. See OPTNATUS. 
INTERPRETATVUS. Interpretatum no- 
men Græcum tenemus, Cic. 
InTuTus. Intutam urbem, Liv. ill 
fortified. 
LAMENTATUS. Fata per orbem la- 
mentata diu, Sil. Ital. 


Machix Ar us. Priſcian quotes from 
Salluſt. Et Lucullum Regis cura 


machinata fames fatigabat; which 
eros that Ports it wvas paſſrue, 

ENSUS, Spatia menſa, quia confi- 
ciunt curſus Lunæ, mentes vocan- 
tur. Cic. Dimenſus in the ſame man- 
ner. Mirari ſe diligentiam ejus à quo 
eſſent iſta dimenſa, Cic. 

MzxNTITus. Mentita & falſa plenã- 
que erroris, Cic. alſo Ementitis au- 
ſpiciis, Id. 

MEgrxcaTus., Trullam unam merca- 
tam à matrefamilias, Plin. 


Mzxz1Tus. Quæ Cannis corona me- 
rita, Plin. * 
MzETATus. Metato in agello, Hor. 


alſo immetata jugera, Id. 
MoraTus. Szpe ſimultates ira mo- 
rata facit, Ovid. 
OBLIT us. Nunc oblita mihi tot car- 
mina, Virg. s 
OrIx AT US. Improviſa nec opinata no- 
bis, Cic. Likewiſe its compound, Ix o- 
PINATUS, is never taken in another 
ſenſe. 
PacTvus. Ex quo deſtituit Deos, mer- 
cede pacta Laomedon, Hor. Thus 
zwe find pacta conventa without 4 
conjunction in Cic. 2. de Orat. Et 
pacti & conventi formula, pro Cæ- 
cil. 
ParT1TUS. Partitis copiis, Cæſ. 
PoL11ciTus, Pollicitis dives quilibet 
_ elle poteſt, Ovid. 
PRorEssus. Solaque deformem cul- 
pa profeſſa facit, Ovid. 
STiIPULATUS» Stipulata pecunia, Cic. 
Tzsrarus. Res ita notas, ita teſ- 
tatas, Cic. 


It is alſo obſervable, that che ſimple being ſometimes taken ac- 
tively, the Compound followeth the paſſive ſignification: for altus 
and auſus are actives; whereas inultus and inauſus are paſſives. 

We may likewiſe take notice on this occaſion of à Latin ele- 
gance, which is by putting the participle in us oftentimes after 
the verbs, curo, cupio, volo, oportet, 5 00 and the like, inſtead of 


the infinitive ; Sed ef quod wos monitos woluerim, Plaut. 


Adoleſcenti 


morem geſtum oportuit, Ter. Adwerſarios ſervatos magis cupiunt quam 


ferditos: And the like, 
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VI. Some particular remarks on the participle in DUS. 


We have already obſerved, that the participle in pus hath al- 
ways the paſſive ſignification, whether it comes from a verb com- 
mon or deponent, cr from a verb paſlive: yet ſome pretend to 
ſay, that the civilians uſe it almoſt in an active fignification ; Di- 
minutia ex boni fieri devet wejrendi pupilli causa, for alendi, Ulpian. 
But one would think it may rather be inferred from thence, that 
veſcor hath changed ſignification, and that, upon the decline of the 
Latin tongue, it was taken for alo ; juſt as in very old authors it 
is taken for utor, as Nonius obſerveth. 

We have alio ſhewn, that the participle agreeth more elegantly 
with a ſubſtantive expreſſed, than to put it as a gerund with a ſub- 
ſtantive after it. Thus we ſay, Diſcenda eſt lectio, rather than 4% 
cendum eſt lectionem. Princeps veſtræ libertatis defendendæ fui, Cic. 
rather than defendendi wveſtram libertatem. And the like. | 

But it 1s particularly to be obſerved, that this is elegant only 
for thoſe verbs which generally govern an accuſative after them. 
For in regard to the reſt, as Vivez obſerveth, it is always better 
to continue in the conſtruction of the gerund: for example, we 
ſhould not ſay, Veni huc tui ſerviendi cauſa, or ad carendam volup- 
tatem; but tui obſervandi, or tibi ſerviendi cauſa; Ad carendum vo- 
luptate, and the like. And if we do ſay, Juſtitiæ fruende cauſa, 
Cic. Beata vita glorianda & pradicanda eſt, Id. and the like: this 
is becauſe fruor, glorior, and the reſt, uſed to govern an accuſa- 
tive. And there is no doubt but as formerly moſt verbs, not only 
deponents, but moreover neuters or abſolutes, did govern this caſe, 
as we have above demonſtrated ; one might uſe theſe expreſſions 
oftener than we do at preſent, and without committing a miſtake ; 
as when Celſus ſaith, Abſtinendus eff æger. But we ought ever 
to conform to the practice of good writers, and not to make uſe of 
theſe uncommon expreſſions but with great caution and good 
authority. | 

Now it is proper to take notice, that inſtead of joining the ab- 
lative to the prepoſition à or ab after theſe participles, it is much 
more elegant to uſe the dative, Non paranda nobis 2 fed fruenda 
etiam ſapientia eff, Cic. and not-a nobis. Tibi ipſi pro te erit cauſa 
dicenda, Id. not a te ipſo: Though we find ſome with the ablative, 
quid tandem à Socrate & Platone faciendum putes ? Cic. Negue enim 
bac a te non ulciſcenda ſunt ; etiam fi non ſint dolenda, Cic. 

We have ſtill one elegance more to remark, which is frequently 
uſed by Cicero. This is putting the participle in pus in the ab- 
lative abſolute, inſtead of the gerund with the accuſative. His 
enim legendis redeo in memoriam mortuorum, inſtead of hc legends. 
Exercenda ej? etiam memoria ediſcendis ad verbum quamplurimis & 
noftris ſcriptis Qalienis, 1. de Orat. Hæc vel ſumma laus eſt verbis 
trantferend s, ut /enſum feriat id guod tranflatum eſt, 3. de Orat. Hoc 
ed /epins tit; for, ut autoribus laudandis ineptiarum crimen eſfugiam, 
Ibid. In the ſame manner in Livy, Prolatandis gitur comitiis, quum 
diftator magiſtratu abiiſſet, res ad interregnum rediit. And the _ a 
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VII. Of the participle of the verbs called imperſonals. 


The imperſonals, as grammarians call them, have alſo their 
participles ſometimes | | 

In ns, as of. penitet is formed panitens very uſual. Of pudet, 
pudens, in Hor. Ter. 

In uu Cic. lib. 2. ad Att. ep. 1. Milo magis ei liciturum eſſe 
plebeio quam, &e. Plin. 1. 36. c. 15. Cam puderet wives, tanguam 
puditurum effet extin#os. Quintil. J. 9. c. 3. ſeems as if he wanted 
to ſhew that Salluſt had ſaid, non peniturum for non pænitentiam 
acturum, whereas, according to analogy, he ſhould have ſaid, pz- 
nititurum, as Voſſius thinks that Salluſt and Quintihan intended to 
write it. S 

In uu, which may, be often referred to the ſupines above-men- 
tioned, ch. 2. and theſe may either come from the actives, as 
miſertum,” pertæſum, libitum, licitum, &c. or from the paſſive, as 
from pugnatur, pugnatum eft, from curritur, curſum eft, &c. and 
theſe are much more uſual : or from the deponents, Qt non ef 
wveritum in voluptate ſummum bonum ponere, Cic. which is very rare. 

In pus, as Haud penitendus labor. Induci ad pudendum & pi- 
gendum, Cic. as likewiſe dormiendus from dormitur ; regnandus from 
regnatur, Regnanda Alba, Virg. Furandus from juratur ; vigilau- 
dus from vigilatur. And the like. | 

There are even a great many participles ſuppoſed to come 
from verbs perſonal, though in reality they come only from 
theſe imperſonals, that is from verbs that are not uſed in all per- 
ſons ; ſuch as cęſſutus, erratus, conſpiratus, which cannot be derived 
from ce/ſrr, error, conſpiror, fince theſe are not uſed ; but from ce//a- 
tur, erratur, conſpiratur': for which reaſon the circumlocution of 
the preterite is always formed by the neuter, ce//atum eſt, erratum 
Fuit, conſpiratum fuerat, &c. ES 

Sometimes we form participles whoſe verbs are never uſed: thus, 
though we do not ſay ob/ole/cor, nor ob/oleſcitur, yet we find ob/a- 
letus. In like manner we meet with occaſus, though we neither ſay 
occidor nor occiditur, taking it from cad. 

We may ſubjoin a liſt of them, where it is to be obſerved, that 
theſe participles frequently become nouns, becauſe they no longer 
are expreſſive of time: and they are ſometimes taken in a ſignifi- 


cation bordering upon the active. 


Nouns or participles in US, whoſe verbs are either rare 
or unuſual. 


ApvrTus. Apud paſtores adultuss Nunc de Republ. conſuli cœpti ſumus, 


Fuft, Adulta virgo, Cic. Hor. Cic. 

ANTECEg$SUS. In anteceſſum dabo, Ceœpta eſt oratio fieri, Cic. : 
Sen. before-band. : | Ante petitam pecuniam, quam eſſet 

Crs8aTus. Ceſſatis in arvis, Ovid. cœpta deheri, Cic. 

Cixcurrus. Circuitis hoſtium caſtris. Com MEN TA TUS. Commentata ora- 
Caf. | | tione, Qu. Cic. 

Cox x AT us. See the next title. ConckETUS. Cujus ex ſanguine con- 


CoxpTus. Cœptum igitur per eos, de- crytus homo & coalitus fit, Gell. 
Gtum eſt per hunc, Cic. | Con- 
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Coxs PIRAT us. Affidentem conſpirati 
ſpecie officii circumſteterunt, Suet. 
Drexssus. Cuſtodibus deceſſis multi 
interficiuntur, Cecil. or rather Cæ- 

lius, in Priſc. 


DzcxtTus. In the ſame manner as 


' , ConcRETvs. Nocte dieque decre- 


tum et auctum: Livius or rather 
Lævius, in Priſc. Whereby it ap- 
pears that he would have made no dif- 
ficulty to ſay, adds Voffius, Luna de- 


creta, oſtreis decretis, but this is very 


rare, as we have already obſerved, 

- when ſpeaking of Creſco, vol. 1. p. 
225. 

ee Decurſo ſpatio à calce ad 
carceres revocari, Cic. Decurſo lumine 
vitæ, Lucr. 

Jam Leone decurſo, Solin. 

DzFLAaGcrRATUs. Fana flammi defla- 
grata, Ennius apud Cicer. 

Dzs1Tvus. Deſitum eſt, Cic. 

Papirius eſt vocari deſitus, Cic. 

Ex kERITuSs. Emeritus miles, Luc. 
Emeritam puppim, Mart. an old ſhip 
that bas ſerved its time. 

Emxasus. E cœno emerſus, Cic. 

Ex RATus. Peretratis finibus, Virg. 

EvAs us. Exercitum cæſum, evaſum- 
que ſe eſſe, Liv. 

Excxzrus. Excretos prohibent i ma- 
tribus hœdos, Virg. 

Nomen vel participium abſque verbi 
origine, (ſays Calepin) neque enim 
dicitur excreſcor. 

ExoLEtTus. Exoleta annalium vetuſ- 

tate exempla, Liv. 


| FesTINATUs. Mors feſtinata, Tacit. 


Feſtinatis honoribus, Plin. 

IxSERvITUS. Nihil eſt à me in- 
ſervitum temporis causa, Cic. I 
Bawe not omitted to ſerve you, not- 
withſtanding the bad ſituation of af. 
airs. 

1 Saltus ab hoſte inſeſſus, 
Liv. ſurrounded by enemies. 


Ix TER RITVsS. Interritis multis, Qua- 


drigar. apud Priſc. 

InveETERATUS. Inveterata quærela, 
Cic. Inveterata amicitia, Id. 

JuzaTvs. Quid mihi juratus eſt ar- 
gentum dare, Plaut. Non ſum ju- 
rata, Turp. apud Diem. Malo v ei 
jurato ſuo, quam injurato aliorum 
tabellas committere, Cic. But this 
here ought not to appear ſtrange, fince 
. they alſo ſaid juror, from whence 


VIII. Of Ccenatus, 


SECTION IV. 


Cu Ar. III. Bock VI. 


cometh juratur, in Lucan. And ju- 
rabere, in Statius. 

LABORATUS. Arte laboratz veſtes, 
Virg. 

Nurrus. Nova nupta, Ter, 

Novus nuptus, Plaut. 

Ox1Tus. Morte obita virgo, Cic, 
Virg. Tac. 8 

OnsolR Tus. Obfoletum amicum, in 

us Curt. that is, Twhoſe ſervices ve 
— long made uſe f 4 2525 ſeems 
to prove, that this verb, and ſuch like, 
come rather from ſoleo, than from 
oleo, as we have already obſerved, 
vol. 1. p. 194. a 

Occ Asus. 6 You; Ante ſolem oc- 
caſum, Plaut. for ⁊ubich reaſon 
Gellius ſaith, SOLE Oc Aso, non 
inſuavi venuſtate eſt, fi quis autem 
habeat non fordidam, nec proculca- 
tam. 

PrRERRATUS. See ErRxArus. 

PLAcirus. Ubi ſunt cognitæ, pla- 

cite ſunt, Ter. 

Placita diſciplina, Colum. 

PRANSUs, PoTus. See the next title. 

PR RBZIT Us. Ubi quoque Rome in- 

gens præbitus error, Liv. 

Por ERATus. Carmina properata, 
Ovid. But Pliny hath alſo, Delubra 
occulta celeritate properantur. We: 
likewiſe meet with the other participle 
properandus, Virg. Vai. Flac. 

RE DUN DATus. Redundatas flumine 
cogit aquas, Ovid. 

REecnaTus. Regnata per arva, Virg. 
But Tacitus hath alſo, In ceteris gen» 
tibus quæ regnantur. 

REGulETUs. Requietum volunt ar- 
vum, Colum. Eve 
Animi meliores requieti ſurgent, Ser. 

SENECTUS. 6 yngdoag Senecto cor- 
pore, Sall. 

Sveckssus. Cùm omnia mea causa 
mihi velles ſucceſſa, tum etiam tua, 
Cic. Fil. ad Tyr. Lambinus has left 
cut mihi ſucceſſa ; hence Voffius com- 
plains of his often acting thus. Bonis 
ſucceſs, Plaut. in Prol. Pſeud. 

TiTuBAaTus. Veſtigia titubata ſolo. 

TzxIUMPHATUS. Triumphatis Medis, 
Hor. x 
Triumphata Corinthus, Virg. 

Vi61LaTUus. Vigilate noctes, Ovid. 
We meet alſo with Vigilande noctes, 
Quintil. And in like manner with 

EviG1Lo, Evigilata conſilia, Cic. 


Pranſus, and Potus. 


Ramus and moſt of the grammarians inſiſt, that cænatus, pran- 


us, and potus, are active preterits of cæno, prandeo, and poto, in 


the 
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the ſame manner as cœnavi, prandi, and potavi. A great many 
uſe them now in this ſenſe ; Varro, in Gell. lib. 2. c. 25. ſeems to 
be of the ſame opinion, as well as Quintil. lib. 1. c. 4. On the 
contrary, Voſſius pretends, that pranſus, cœnatus, and potus, are 
only ſimple nouns adjectives, and that we cannot ſay, pranſus or 
cænatus ſum apud te, inſtead of prandi or canavi apud te; though 
we may very well ſay, addeth he, pranſus or canatus te accedam. 
Concerning which we have two things to examine: the firſt, whe- 
ther pranſus and” cænatus are active preterits of prandeo, &c. the 
ſecond, whether they are participles and paſſive preterits, or mere- 
ly nouns adjectives; and whether we mult intirely reje& this La- 
tin expreſſion, condemned by Voſſius, Cænatus /um apud te. 

1. In regard to the firſt point, it is evident, that pranſus and 
the others are not active preterits of prandeo, cano, and polo. 
Priſcian gives them no other preterite than cn, prandi, potawi ; 
and ſpeaking of verbs which form their preterit by the participle, 
he reckons only gaudeo, audeo, ſoleo, fido, and ſio: ſunt autem hac 
801A, ſays he. | ; 

2. As to the ſecond, it ſeems that Voſſius ought not to have ab- 
ſolutely condemned this expreſſion, Cænatus ſum apud te, fince we 
meet with it till in Livy, Cùm cœnati apud Vitellios effent, L. 2. 
c. 4. Faving ſupped with the Vitellii. And though other edi- 
tions have, cum cœnatum eſſet, this does not hinder but canatum 
may ſtill be a participle, fince it marks its time, and but it may 
come from cænatus, a, um, as well as in that paſſage which Voſſius 
himſelf quotes from Cornelius Nepos, Nunguam fine aligua lectione 
apud eum canatum eſt; where, according to him, along with cæna- 
tum eſt we muſt neceſſarily underſtand 75 cœnare, for its ſubſtantive. 
But what led him into a miſtake, was doubtleſs his not having ſuf- 
. ficiently conſidered, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there are no verbs im- 
perſonal. And therefore, if cœnatum eſt cometh from canatur, as 
he imagines, cænatus muſt come from cænor, though this preſent 
is not perhaps to be found. And Cicero has manifeſtly uſed it as 
a paſſive participle, where he ſaith, Caznato mihi et jam dormienti, 
reddita eft illa epiſtola, ad Att. lib. 2. ep. 16. where c&@nato ſignifies 
the time paſt, as dormienti the preſent. | | 

What we may therefore conſider on this head, is, that cænatus, 
pranſus, and potus, not being active preterits, it would be a miſ- 
take to ſay, cenatus ſum hanc rem; but being paſhve preterits, 
we may ſay, cœnatus ſum apud te, which does not hinder us from 
ſaying alſo, navi apud te, though in different ſenſes of active and 
paſſive, the latter being always better Latin, and more generally 
uſed. But what cauſeth miſtakes on this occaſion, is the ſmall dif- 
ference there is ſometimes between an active and a paſſive ſenſe, 
and our being accuſtomed to render one by the other. This made 
Voſſius believe that ceptus ſum was active; as when Cicero ſaith, 
Oratio cæpta eft fieri, for cepit, in the preceding liſt: whereas. 
it would have been better if he had ſaid, that ceptus /um is then 
put where cæpi might have been, though in a different ſenſe, no- 
thing being more eaſy than to change a paſſive into an active ſenſe ; 
which has been the foundation, perhaps, of ſo many verbs com- 
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mon in both ſignifications, as may be ſeen above, p. 10f. and fol- 
lowing ; as it has often given occaſion to take the verbs put in an 
abſolute ſenſe, for paſſives, as may be ſeen, p. 100. 


X. Velber Adventus may be ſometimes alſo an ad- 
| ſective. . 
This is Palmerius's opinion, which he hath endeavoured to de- 

fend by ſome miſtaken paſſages, as that from Terences's Phormio; 

Patrem extimeſcam ubi in mentem ejus adventi venit? 
Where every body may ſee that adventi is the ſubſtantive, of hrs 

coming. The reader will find this error refuted in Voſſius, /6. 4. 

de Anal. who proves extremely well, that adventus is never other 

than a ſubſtantive. | 


SECTION V. 
Remarks on the indeclinable Particles. 


CHAP. I. 
Remarks on the Adverbs. 


I. That the Adverbs admit of compariſon ; but not of 
number. + 


7 E find ſome Adverbs that are compared; as /atis, ſatius; 

fecus, ſecius; diu, diutius, diutiſſime; and ſome others; 
though there are very few of theſe, as Probus hath obſerved. For 
moſt of them, as melius, doctius, and the others, are real nouns, as 
we ſhall make appear hereafter. 

But adverbs never admit of number, though Priſcian was of a 
different opinion. For, properly ſpeaking, age and agzte are real 
imperatives, like lege, legite. Age porro, Cic. Ergo agite 6 juvenes, 
Virg. But what leads people into an error, as well on this as on 
many other occaſions, is their being tranſlated by an adverb, Age, 
iſta omittamus, Cic. Well, let us lay thoſe things aſide. Age, di- 
eat, fino, Ter. Well, let him tell it. And for this reaſon we 
have left them among the adverbs in the rudiments. 


II. That what is taken for an adverb is frequently an- 


other part of ſpeech. 


But there are a great many more occaſions, where grammarians 
inſiſt on a word's being an adverb, when it is another part of 
ſpeech ; as when we ſay, tanti, quanti, magni; or when we anſwer 
to local queſtions, % Rome, abit Romam, wenit Roma, And in 
like manner, demi, militiæ, belli, which are real nouns ; though 
they have taken them for adverbs, becauſe in Greek theſe queſ- 
tions are anſwered by adverbs. | 

This miſtake is ſtill more common, though perhaps it is more 
excuſable, in nouns that are uſed only in the ablative: for by 
EEG. reaſon 
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reaſon that this caſe frequently expreſſeth the manner as well as 
the adverb, thence it proceeds that they are oftentimes taken one 
for the other. Such is /onte : for, according to Priſcian, we find 
it is a noun becauſe of the adjective which is often joined to it, 

fonte ſus, Such are forte and fortuito, Forte fortuna, Ter. Cic. 
Fors is even in the nominative in Hor. And with fortuito we are 


to underſtand caſu. 
The ſame may be ſaid in regard to alternis, which Priſcian ranks 


nevertheleſs among the adverbs; as, 
Alternis dicetis, amant alterna camænæ, Virg. 
For alternis in this paſſage is no more an adverb than alterna; but 
it is an adjective, with which we are to underſtand vicibus. 

The ſame we may ſay of repenie, the ablative of repens, which 
Cicero has made ule of; Hoftium repens adventus, For as we ſay, 
libens for libenter ; recens for recenter ; ſo we ſay repens for repente, 
as if we were to ſay repenter, though this word be not uſed. Re- 
pente ought therefore to be taken, as if it were repentino, ſup. tem- 
pore. . 9 
| The ſame again may be ſaid of ed, quo, primd, ſecundd, poſtremd z 

as we ſhall obſerve alſo hereafter in treating of the figure of Ellipſis. 

The ſame alſo of amabo, which is never.an adverb. AM ABO, 
guem pecus grammaticorum inter adverbia reponit, purum & putum 
verbum eſt, ſays Scioppius. And there can be no doubt of this, 
becauſe, even where . 24 pretend it is an adverb, it governs an 
accuſative. Amabo te, I pray you. | 

But when we ſay, Commigravit huc viciniæ, Ter. Huc dementiæ 
perwenit, and the like, we take huc for hoc, and we underſtand genus, 
negotium, or locum; that is to ſay, Ad hoc genus dementie ; Ad hoc 
locum viciniæ, xc. For heretofore they ſaid hoc locum, juſt as we 
ſay hec loca. | 

ID to are two words, though cuſtom has made them but one, 
taking it as an adverb. The ſame may be ſaid of quomodo, poftea, 

interea, fiquidem. 
Magis, nimis, ſatis, or ſat, are old nouns: for heretofore they 
uſed to ſay, magis & mage, ſatis & ſate, like potis & pote, for all 
genders and numbers. See the remarks on the nouns, ch. 4. n. 1. 
p. 86. and remarks on the verbs, ch. 3. n. 1. p. 115. Hence it is 
that they govern likewiſe the genitive, aimis in/idiarum, Cic. and 
the like. See the ſyntax, rule 7. p. 18. 

But ſometimes theſe nouns are governed by a prepoſition under- 
ſtood, as we have ſaid of vLus, in the fyntax, p. 58. As alſo of 
nimium, plurimum, multam, moreover of tantum, quantum, which 
have been contracted into tam, quam. So that if they be in the 
accuſative, we underſtand KATA, ad, per, &c. Ibi plurimun: et 
Ter. that is, per plurimum, ſup. tempus. Nimium vixit, that is, per 
nimium tempus. But if they be in the ablative, we underſtand zz. 
Vixiſſe nimio ſatius eft quam wivere, Plaut. for in nimis tempore. 

Hence in St. John, vulg. ed. chap. 8. Tu guis es? Principium 
gui et loquor wobis, It is the ſame as if it were à principio; Tu aoxms 
ſays the Greek, ſup. ard. And thus it is that Afranius in Cha- 
rifius ſaith, Principium hoc oro, in animo ut fic ftatuas tuo, &c. 


Vol, II. 1 Scioppius 
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Scioppius hereby ſheweth that we may indifferently ſay, tertium 
eonſul, and tertio conſul ; though the Romans formerly were ſo much. 
in doubt about it, that A. Gell, lib. 10. c. 1. takes notice, that 


Pompey conſulted the moſt learned men in the city, to know how 


he ſhould put it in dedicating the temple of Victory, and that the 
Opinions were divided ; Cicero, not caring to diſoblige one party 
more than another, adviſed him to leave it abridged, TERT. 
Varro likewiſe made ſome difference between theſe two modes of 
expreſſion, thinking that quarto, for inſtance, ſignified rather order 
and place, and quartum time; of which St. Auſtin alſo takes notice 
in his grammar, though in practice they are frequently con- 
founded. ; 72 
But the reaſon of the government cannot be at all conteſted, 

ſince we find that ſome of them have even the prepoſition ex- 
preſſed. Solutus columbarum wolatus, eſt in multum velocior. Plaut. 
where he might have ſaid multum alone for in multum, which ſup- 
poſeth alſo n2gotin. | | 

Nec puer Iliaca quiſquam de gente Latinos 

In tantum ſpe tollet awos, nec Romula quondam 

Ullo ſe tantum tellus jactabit alumno, Virg. 
Where we ſee that he has indifferently made uſe of tantum, and in 
tantum, juſt as Juvenal hath : | : 

In quantum fitis atque fames & frigora poſcunt. 
And Livy, in tantum ſuam virtutem enituifſe. And in another place, 
quantum magis patres plebi ſe inſiuuabant, ea acrius Tribuni contra 
tendebant. And the like. | 

In a word, we may ſay with Linacer, that all words whatever 

which preſerve the form or appearance of a noun are not adverbs, 


or at leaſt they are ſuch only by abuſe and cuſtom : and in order 
thoroughly to underſtand their force and government, together 


with the different connexions and tranſitions wherewith they are 
aſed in diſcourſe, we ſhould ever conſider them in their natural 
and original ſignification. Which we ſhall now make appear in 
the word quod, and in a lift of ſome particular words that follow. 


III. That Quop is never any thing elſe but a pronoun 
FP 17 


The word que, which is often taken for an adverb, or for 2 
conjunction, is properly no more than the neuter of the relative 
gui, que, quod. Which we may conſider here on two particular 
occafions ; one, where quod commonly includes the 6b . of the 
thing ; and the other, where it 1s put after the verb, inſtead of the 
infinitive. 

1. The cauſal.guod, or which includes the reaſon of the thing, 
is 2 pronoun relative, governed by a prepoſition underſtood. Thus 
when Horace faith, for example, Incolumis lætor quod wivit in urbe, 
that is, lætor ob id, or propter id negotium, quod eft ; vivit in urbe, 
taking it in an abſolute ſenſe ; or quod eſt 79 wivere in urbe. In 
like manner in Terence, San? quod tibi nunc vir wideatur e hic, 
nebulo magnus eff. Where quod is put for ad id quod, in regard to 


awbich, as to what relates, &c. So true is this, that ay" 
| n 
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find id and quod together. Lætæ exclamant ; wenit, id quod me repente 
aſpexerant, Ter. where, according to Donatus, it means propter 
id quod, &c. And Cicero has uſed it in the ſame manner, Teneo 
ab accuſando wix me hercule : ſed tamen lenco: vel id quod nolo cum 
Pompeio pugnare, vel quod judices nullos habemus, Ad Q Fr. lib. 3. 
ep. 2. where having put 74 quod in the firſt member, and only 
quod in the ſecond, he plainly intimates, that when this 24 is not 
expreſſed, it ought to be underſtood. True it is that Lambinus 
has ſtruck out this 2, like a great many other things, which he 
did not rightly underſtand ; but it is in the ancient copies, as 
Voſſius witneſſeth. c 

And Manutius, in his commentary on this epiſtle, obſerves the 

ſame thing, adding, that this ſort of expunctions, which have been 
made in ancient authors, are entirely owing to the raſhneſs of thoſe, 
quorum aures imperitæ antiquam, non tamen ſatis uſu peruulgatam lo- 
quendi rationem, non ferrent. Which he further corroborates by this 
other example from Terence, Id quod eſt confamilis moribus, convincet 
facile ex te efſe natum and by this from Livy, Id gued erat vetuſta 
conjunctio cum Macedonibus : complaining afterwards, that the per- 
ſons employed on the great Theſaurus of the Latin tongue, have 
inſerted a multitude of things of this ſort, which are often apt to 
puzzle us in the peruſal.of authors. | 

2. The word guod, which is put after a verb inſtead of the infi- 
nitive, is alſo a relative. But it is frequently deprived of its pro- 
nominal uſe, and ſcarce retains any other than that of uniting the 

prepoſition where it is, to another; as we have ſhewn in the gene- 
ral grammar, chap. 9. Though this does not hinder it even then 
from having its antecedent expreſſed or underſtood. For example, 
when Cicero faith, Cum ſcripſiſſet quod me cuperet ad urbem wenire : 
And Plautus, Scio jam filius quod amet meus, inſtead of cis filium 
amare meum ; it is plain that quod then refers to the thing known, 
and co the verb /c/o; and that it is jult as if we were to ſay, Hoc or 
illud ſcio, nempe quod, &c. where quod would evidently refer to this 
hoc (ſup. negotium) as to its antecedent: thus Martial, 

Hot ſcio quod ſcribit nulla puella tibi. : 
Where he might have put, Sc/o guod nulla ſcribit tibi, for nulla 
ſcribefb libi, though the word quad would not then have changed its 
nature. In regard to which we might produce an infiaite number 
of the like examples; as when Seneca lays, 
| Probo guod non fit pudlica. 
And Horace, 


Quod quanto plura paraſti, 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes f 
And the declaimer againſt Salluſt, Credo guod omnes tui fimiles inco- 
lumes in hac urbe vixifſent. And Claudian, | | 
Non credit quod bruma rojas innoxta ſervet. | 
And Ulpian, Sufficit mulieri notum facere quod fit pregnans. And 
Cicero, Illud extremum eft, quod rect? wivend! ratio e 3 
where quod is conſtantly a relative; though theſe are modes of 
ſpeaking that might all be rendered by the infinitive, 


L 2 ue IV. 


"1 Szerion v. Cay. I. Book VI. 


IV. Whether Quop may be put like the Greek Or, 
| after the verbs. | 


What we have been ſaying, is almoſt ſufficient to decide this 
2 though Sanctius has pretended abſolutely to deny it; and 
the whole reaſon he produces, which he attempts'to prove by a vaſt 
number of examples, is that ud is never any thing more than a 
relative. But fince we have made appear above, that even when 
it comes after the verb inſtead of the infinitive, where it undoubt- 
edly ſtands for the r, it is then as a relative; Sanctius's argument 
can give us no room to doubt of this uſe of the word. We ſhall 
inquire more particularly elſewhere into the nature of ir, and 
we ſhall demonſtrate that it is oftener a pronoun than the Latin uoa, 
though this does not hinder them from being eaſily put one for the 
other. Hence Linacer cenſures thoſe Bs, who, to avoid 
rendering this 57; by guod, have recourſe to uncouth circumlocu- 
tions. And Voſlius, in his book de conſtructione, obſerves, that 
Cicero, Pliny, Ovid, Plautus, Seneca, Horace, and the other pure 
authors, have not ſcrupled to make uſe of this quad; though in 
his ſmaller grammar he ſays it is not very good Latin, nor fit to be 
imitated. But Manutius in ſundry places, and particularly on the 
laſt epiſtle of the ninth book to Atticus, and on the 28th of the 
7th book ad familiares, eſtabliſhes this uſe of quod, as a thing be- 

| yond all manner of doubt. And though Henry Stephen, in his 
Theſaurus on the particle g, has called it in queſtion, yet we find 
that in his book de Latin. falſo ſuſpecta, which he wrote afterwards, 

and where he treats the point expreſsly, he has eſtabliſhed it by a 

multitude of authorities. So that it would be quite unreaſonable 
to make any doubt of the latinity of this expreſſion ; though we 

may grant that it would be oftentimes more elegant to render it 
by the infinitive ; ſince Cicero, tranſlating divers paſſages of Plato, 
where 67: was expreſſed, has oftener made uſe of the latter than of 
the former. | | 
Now the reaſon why theſe expreſſions of the infinitive, or of the 
word guod, are equivalent in ſenſe, and a reaſon which no one that 
I know of hath hitherto obſerved, is becauſe the infinitive is among 
the moods, what the relative is among the pronouns, and their 
proper office is to join the propoſition to which they belong, to 
ſome other; as may be ſeen more particularly in the general gram- 
mar, part 2. chap, 9 and 11. 


V. Remarkable ſignifications of ſome adverbs, where the 


origin of ſeveral words is pointed out. 


£4 ARI c, properly ſignifieth ab bac the verb, to which it was joined · 
die, fo that it only denotes the And it is true that we find in Pacu- 
term; and the time is afterwards vius, (In armor, Fud.) Segue ad lud: 
put in the accuſative or the abla- jam inde abbinc exerceant. | 

ve. Abbinc annis, or annos quinde- But every where elſe we find it on- 
cim, c. ' 


ly for the time paſt, And Paſſerat's 
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This induced Eraſmus and Sciop- 
pius to believe that it might refer 
to the time paſt and to the future, 
and that this depended intirely on 


Calepin is miſtaken in ſaying that 
Soſipater approves of it for both 
tenſes, for he does not mention a 
word about it, (though he wo 
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che above-given authority of Pacu- 


vius) but ſpeaks only of two caſes 


which it may govern. 

True it is that nN refers to two 
tenſes, but not abbinc. Me nibilo 
magis conſpiciet, quam fi binc ducentos 
annos fuerim mortuus, Plaut. 

Aliguid convaſaſſem, atque binc 
me conj eciſſem protinus in pedes. 

Cre * 

ADAMUSSIM. See loguer down, Par- 
tim. 

Apnuc. See lower down, Hactenus. 
Abu Dun. As the Latin word mo- 
dus may be taken either for the 
quantity or the quality, ſo the ad- 
verb admodum, which is derived from 
thence, ſigniſies ſometimes à great 
. deal, ind ſometimes almoſt or avout. 
Non admodum grandis natu, Cic. not 
very old. Curio nibil admedum ſcie- 
Lat literarum, Id. ſcarce knew any 
thing. Exact admedum menſe Fe- 
bruario, Liv. being almoſt expired, 
Sex millia hboftium cœſa, quinque ad- 
modum Romanorum, only five thou- 
ſand Romans. 
ANTEHAC. Heretofore, that is, ante 
ta tempora ; for the antients uſed to 
ſay bac for bæc. 

Cominus, is not only taken for the 
place, buc alſo for the time. So 
that, as Servius obſerveth, it not 
only ſigniſies ex propinguo, near; but 
likewiſe fatim, immediately, in- 
ſtantly. 

jacto qui ſemine cominus arva 
Inſequitur, Virg. 1. Georg. 5 

Some have queſtioned whether it did 
not govern a caſe, and therefore might 


not paſs for a prepoſition, as when 


Propertius ſaith, 
Aut celer agreſtes cominus ire ſuos. 
And in another place, 
Fluminague Amonio cominas ifſe 
viro. 
But we may ſafely affirm it does not 
becauſe in the firſt example it is an 


ellipſis of the prepoſition ad, juſt as 


when Virgil ſaith, 

Sitientes ivimus Afros, for ad Afros. 
And in the ſecond, it is only a rela- 
tive dative, which comes in every 
where, juſt as 

Ir clamor cœlo, and the like. 

Cum or Quum, is an old accuſative of 
Qui, qua, quod. See above, p. 92. 

Cur, is an abbreviation of Cure: and 
cure, of cui rei. Plautus has put it 
at full length. | 

—— Fiſcum legioni dedi, 

Fundaſque eo præ ſternebant folia 

Flurfſuri: ; 


Dz1n cometh from DEIN DE. 


149 
Cui rei? Ne ad fundas viſcus ad- 


hereſceret. 

But as we have fhewn when treating 
of the declenſions, and here above, 
p. 83. that heretofore the dative 
being always like the ablative, the 

afterwards ſtruck out the i, i 
for muſai. In the ſame manner they 
faid cur, or rather guor, according to 
the ancients, for cure or quare; there- 
fore cur or guare are originally and in 
their ſignification the ſame thing. 
Mow when we ſay guare, it is gene- 
rally an ablative, and we are to un- 


derſtand the prepoſition de or in, which 


is ſometimes expreſſed. Qua de re 
obſecro ? Plautus. In ea re maximas 
Diis gratias agere, Corn. Nepos. 
Which does not hinder but cur may 
be alſo taken for the dative cui rei, as 
we have ſeen in the above- quoted paſ- 
ſage of Plautus, 

Hence it appears why it is the ſame 
thing to ſay, for inſtance, Mirabar 
quid efſet cur miki nibil ſcriberes, or 
quare nibil ſcriberes, or even guod tu 
nibil ſcriberes, Cic. The two former 
modes of expreſſion coinciding with 
the conſtruction of the ablative, and 
the latter with that of the- accuſa- 
tive, quod ſtanding there for propter 


quod. 

Now 
indg, as well as binc, is ſaid of time 
as well as place; and therefore dein, 
or deinde, is taken for paſtea, when it 
refers to time, ſignifying either the 
preterite or the future; or for conſe- 
guenter, when it refers to place. Acce- 
Pit conditionem; dein quæſtum occipit, 


Ter. Factum eſſe non negat, & deinde 


Facturum autumat, Id. 
HacTENUs, is faid in regard to place, 


being formed of bac (ſup. fine) and 
tenuss Hac Trejana tenus fuerit fer- 
tuna ſecuta, Virg. hitherto. Hafenus 


fuit quod d me ſcribi poſſet, Cic. hi- 


therto. Sed bac hactenus, Id. but we 
have ſaid enough of that. 

ADuvc, on the contrary, ſigni- 
fies time, becauſe it is taken for 


. ad boc. ſup. tempus ; or in the plural, 


ad bac, as we find it in many edi- 
tions of Cicero, ſup. tempera. And 
this adverb is ſaid as well of the 
time preſent as paſt. Ef adbuc non 
Verres, ſed mutius, Cic. Adbuc bec 
erant. Cic. Adbuc nei feci, Id. Au- 
huc unam à te epiſtolam acceperam, Id. 
&c. 


Dridcxrs cometh from dein and ca- 


pio, and fignifieth the ſucceſſion and 
ſeries of things. | 
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50 SECTION V. CHAp. I. 


Dupum comes from diu dum, long 


fince ; nevertheleſs it ſometimes ex- 
preſſeth a thing lately paſt, as Incer- 
tior multò ſum quam dudum, Ter. I am 


now more dubious than before. 


EpxyPorL, or Eyor, See lower down 


the figure of Ellipſis, liſt. 2, 


ET1AM is a word compounded of et 


Jam, and has oftentimes nearly the 
ſame ſignification as the two ſepa- 
rate parts, Like QUoN1am for 9 
jam, where the n has been added to 
prevent a kind of hiatus, the i con- 
ſonant having had a ſofter ſound with 
the ancients than with us. So that 
quo, properly ſpeaking, is the ablative 
of the manner or cauſe, 


EXAMUSSIM, See Partim lower down. 


E 


, 


xTEMPLO, as Eroco, ſignifies im- 
mediately, upon the ſpot. For templum 
was taken for all forts of places un- 


covered. Aliii extemplo agendum: alii 


differendum in weris principium cenſe- 
bant, Live But of £Loco they have 
formed i/icd or illicd. Though we 
likewiſe meet with it disjoined, ex 
loco, or ex hoc loco, in Plautus. 
AMDUDuM ſignifies a larger ſpace of 


time than DUDUM; as JAMPRIDEM- 


than yRIDEM; as JAMD1U than 
DIV, and they are uſed in regard to 
time preſent as well as pait. Jam- 
dudum exp. fant, Cic. Ea, uam 
Jamdudum traftabamus flatilitas, Id. 
But Seneca has put it for jam jam in 
the preſent : monſtrum jamdudum avebe, 
in Med. Take away this monſter 
uickly. And Virgil, Famdudum 
umite pænas, En. 2. Puniſh me 
this inſtant. . 


Macxor r RE is a word compounded of 


two ablatives, magno and pere. 


MAanE is an old ablative, like ſero, tem- 
pri, &c. Por they uſed to ia, ma- 


nis, kind and favourable, the con- 


trary of which was immanis, cruel 
and wicked, which is ſtill preſerved; 
and fo tliey ſaid Dit manes. In this 
manner that time which ſucceeds the 
night they called mane, as being more 


agreeable than daikneſs., Hence we 


likewiſe find multo mane, Cic. bene 


mane, Ibid. very early. See vol. 1. 


p- 167. 


SAECASTOR, MEHERCULES, MEDIUS 


FIDIUSs. See the figure of Ellipſis, 
liſt 2. | 


NirRuUM is compoſed of ne and mi- 


rum; as much as to ſay non mirum. 


Or.11 is taken for all ſorts of time. 


+ 


For the paſt indefinitely 3 logueban- 
tur olim fic, Cic. For a long while 
knce;z Olim non flilum ſumſi, Plin. 


Book VI. 


3 It is a long time fince I rote. 
or a little while ago; Alium' eſſe 
cenſes nunc me atque olim cùm dabam, 
Ter. Different from what I was late- 
ly. For the preſent 3 Ut tandem per- 
cipias gaudium quod ego clim pro te 
non temers præſumo, Plin. Jun. that 
is, new, according to Robert Stephen. 
For the future; Forſan et hec olim 
meminiſſe juvabit, Virg. For an un- 
determinate time; Ur pueris olim 
dant cruſtula blandi doctores, Hor. 
do ſometimes give. For always; 
Hoc tibi prævalidas olim, multoque 
fluentes ſufficiet Bacco wites, Virg. 
always. ; 


PARTIM is an old accuſative, like 


nauim, puppim, which muſt be go- 
verned by dar e Hence we lay par- 
tim eorum, the ſame as pars eorum. 
Cic. Sed eorum partim in pompa, 
partim in acie iliuſtres eſſe voluerunt, 
2. de Orat. Speaking of the diſci- 
ples of Iſocrates. But ſome of them, 
ſays he, wanted to make a figure 
in the ſchools, (in pompa) and others 
at the bar (in ace). 

The ſattie muſt be ſaid of ada- 
muſſim, which we read in Varro, 1. 
de R. R. and of examuſſim, which is 


in Plautus. 


ParxUM is alſo a noun as well as PAu- 


LUuM, which ſuppoſeth ad or zara. 
They come from mage, paucus, or 
ret go, from whence ſtriking out the 
letter v, they made parum, and 
changing the g into q paulum. Parovum 
comes alto from thence, by tranipoſ- 
ing the letter . ; 
"Theſe nouns alſo are to be found 
in different caſes. In the nomin. 
Parum eſt quod homines fefelliſti, Cic. 
ſup. negotium. Parum meminifti quid 
corc'feris, Id. for ad parum. Like- 
wile, parum multi, to ſignify few. 
Parum ſæpe, ſeldom. Paulum bu- 


manior, & c. 


PRDETENTIN comes from pede ten- 


dendo, little by little, inſenſibly. 


PEREGRE is taken for different places: 


where we are, peregre abſum; where 
we are going to, peregrè abes; where 
we come from, peregre domum redeo. 


PERENDIE, after tomorrow, is uſed 


for perempta die, as Chariſius ob- 
ſerveth. | 


PERIN DE denotes reſemblance, Omnes 


res perinde ſunt, ut agas, ut eas magni 
Facias, Plaut. Things are juſt ac- 
cording to the opinion we have of 
them. Mithridates corpore ingens per 
inde armatus, Sal. 


PEziSUM 
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PezsUM is uſed for penſum. See the 
preterits, vol. 1. p. 287. 

PRT OUAM. PREAUT. 

PROGuAM. PRrouT. | 

See the chapter of conjunCtions, 
lower down, - ; 

ProTINUS is as if it were porro tenus, 
and therefore denotes continuity of 
place or time. Protinus azrii mellis 
caeleſtia dona exequar, Virg. immedi- 
ately, En ipſe capellas protinus ger 
ago, Id. 1 drive them far from 
hence. Cam protinus utraque tellus 
una foret, Virg. ſignifying that Si- 
cily was formerly joined to Italy. 
QAM. See the chapter of conjunc- 
tions, hereafter, 

QS AN DOE is an abbreviation for 
uandocungue. Indignor quandoque 
re dormitat Homerus, Hor. that 
is, quandocungue. Quandoque ara- 
bitur, Colum. As often as they ſhall 
plow. And it generally bears this 
Ngnification, as Sanctius obſerveth, 


unleſs it be reſolved into two words, 


O ras quando ego te aſpiciam, quan- 
doque licebit, &c, Hor, for & guards 
licebit. 
Quin ſerves ſometimes to interrogate, 
ſometimes to increaſe and extend 
the ſenſe, and ſometimes to excite, 
On all theſe occaſions it is put for 
ui, and xe, or non. And then gui 
is the ablative of the relative, tor 
guo ſup, modo. 

Quin vocaſti brminem ad cœnam, 
Plaut. that is, ui non, or qucmodo 
non. Way did not you call him? 
how comes it that you did not call 
him? @Prvid ftas /apis ? quin accipis ? 


Ter. uin tu boc audis? Id. Quin 


morere # Virg. &c. 


Sometimes we meet with it at 


full length, Effice qui uvir detur 
tibi; ego id efficiam mibi qui ne detur, 
Ter. where even according to Dona- 
tus, gui ſtands for guemadmodum, and 
we for non. Suid nunc agimus, quin 
redeamus, Id. that is immo redeamus, 


& guid ni, 
Hic non ef? locus, 
Quin tu alium quaras, Cui, &c. 
Plaut. and the like. 
Quo is ever a relative, and may be 


taken either for the dative, or abla- 


tive ſingular, or for the accuſative 
plural. See the chapter of pronouns, 


94 
dars Turſellinus ſaith that gucad 
boc, or quead illud, is not Latin; 
but that we ſhould ſay guod ad hoc 
ſpectat, or uod ad illud pertinet. O- 


151 


thers nevertheleſs admit of this word 
guoad for quantum ad, which they 
prove by a paſſage of the civil Law, 
book 41. tit. 1. §. 3. Nec intereſt 
(quiad feras, beſtias & wolucres) u- 
trum in ſuo quiſque fundo capiat an in 
aliens, The great theſaurus of the. 
Latin tongue, printed at Lyons in 
1573, which is the beſt edition; 
and all Stephen's dictionaries, even 
the laſt, that of Honorat, make 
particular mention of gucad in this 
ſenſe, which they ſupport by this 
law of Caius: and it 1s true that it 
occurs in ſome ediflons of the body 
of civil law, as in that of the widow 
Chevalon, in 1552. : 
But in all probability this is a 
miſtake, ſo that we ought to read 
guod ad, as we find it in the Flo- 
rentine Pandects printed from the 
famous original of Florence, which 
is perhaps the beſt and the oldeſt 
manuſcript in Europe, where we 
find this law thus worded, Quod 
ad feras, weſtias, &c. In like man- 
ner we read it in the edition of 
Cariſtopher Plantin in 1567, and 
in all the beſt printed copies, as 
thoſe of Contius or le Conte, Mer- 
linus, Nivellus, Dionyfius Godofre- 
dus, and others; except that they 
put beſtias, where the former have 
weſtias, with a v, concerning which 
{ce the treatiſe of letters, book q. 
However, ſhoulg we be inclined 
to approve of the word guoad, which 
ſome able mederns have made uſe of 
inſtead of quantum ad, as Scioppius, 
Sanctius, and others; we might do 
it even by the authority of Cicero 
himſelf, who frequently makes uſe 
of uaad gjus facere poteris; quaad 
eius fieri piſſit, c. where guoad 
ſtands for guantum ad, and facere of 
fieri for a noun governed by ad in 
the accufatice, waich afterwards 
governeth eas in the genitive, ſup. 
rei or negotii. So that guoad ejus 
facere potero, for exampie, is as 
much as to ſay, quantum ad factum 
ejus rei petero; and in like mannet 
the reſt, | | 
Thus in the ſecond epiſtle of the 
third book, writing to Appius, he 
faith, Fides ex S. C. provinciam «fſe 
babendam : fi eam, quoad ejus facere 
fpoteris, quam cxprditijſimam mibi tra- 
dideris, facilior erit mibi quaſi decur- 
ſus mei temporiss And in another 
place, Ur quoad ejus fieri poſſit, præ- 
ſentiæ tuæ defiderium mes labore mi- 
L 4 nudiury 
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nuatur, Id. Nec intermittas, quoad ejus 
rei facere poteris, (ſo far as you are 
able) ſcribere ad me, Id. This ex- 
preſſion being the ſame as if it were 
in guantum ad ; and the ſame may be 


Section V. Crap, II. 


power. Which is ſufficient to ſhew 


Book VI. 
that we ought not eaſily to cenſure 
guoad hoc or illud, inſtead of quantum 


ad, though the ſafeſt way is to make 
uſe of quod ad. 


ſaid of the reſt. For that arg of Quop is always a relative. See the 


itſelf may have the ſame force as 

uantum ad, there is hardly any poſ- 
bility of doubting : for as quantum 
is an accuſative governed by xara, 
or in underſtood, according to what 
hath been already ſaid, n. 2. ſo uo is 
an old accuſative plural, like ambo, 
governed alſo by xar2, as it likewiſe 
is in this paſſage of Cicero, quoad po- 


third article, p. 146. 


Quvm. See Cum. . 
ScILICET, is ſaid for ſcire licet, in the 


ſame manner as VIDELICET for vi- 
dere licet, and 1L10 7 for eas Ii et. 


VEzNnvum, which is taken for an abverb, 


or for the ſupine of weneo, is only a 
noun ſubſtantive, See the preterits, 
vol. 1. p. 286. 


tuit reſtitit, Ipo, to the beſt of his 


If | - CHAPTER II. 


bf Remarks on the prepoſitions, 
4 HE prepoſitions that have no caſe are not adverbs, ſays 


Sanctius, becauſe they have always their caſe underſtood ; 

as, Longo poſt tempore wenit, that is, Longo tempore poſt 1d tempus. 

ut we have ſhewn in the nineteenth rule, that there are a great 
many words ſuppoſed to be prepoſitions, which are otherwiſe, c. 

A prepoſition, as the very name implies, ought always to pre- 

cede its caſe in the natural order of conſtruction. If it followeth, 
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| | this is by means of a figure called Anaſtrophe, as, Glandem atque 
"i cubilia propter pugnabant, Hor, Thus gaamobrem is for ob quam 
+4 rem; quapropier for propter que or qua; quocirca for circa guod, &c. 
7 Prepoſitions of both caſes may be joined in compoſition, not 
EY. | only to the other parts of ſpeech, but moreover to themſelves ; as, 
bes Tnante diem quintum Cal. Novemb. Cic. Exante diem Non. Fun. Cic. 


Tnſuper his, Virg. JInſuper alienos rogos, Lucr. We meet even 

with peſtante in Varro; circumſecus in Appul. incircum in Macer. 
Turiſc. And theſe compounded prepoſitions may be likewiſe 
joined to a verb, as 7n/uperhabere in Gellius, Appul. and Papi- 
nian, for 70 deſpiſe, or to ſet flight on a thing. Now in regard to 

the regimen of theſe prepoſitions, we mult ſay either that they 
govern the ſame caſe as the ſimple, which is laſt in compoſition, as 
Exante diem quintum idus Oct. Liv. or that there are, in ſuch caſe, 

two ſentences included in one, ſo that this ſignifieth, ex die ante 

diem quintum, &c. 5 | | ; 5 | 
Prepoſitions are ſometimes derived from a noun ; as circum from 
circus, ſecundum from ſecundus ; for whatever is next a thing, comes 

after it. Hence ſome are of opinion, that when we find preyente 
teſtibus, abſente nobis, and the like, ab/ente and pre/ente are become 
prepoſitions, and have the ſame force as clam nobis, coram teftibus, 

&c. And Voſſius ſeems to favour this notion; though we may alſo 
explain theſe phraſes by a Syllepſis, as we ſhall further obſerve „ 
when we come to treat of the figures of conſtruction. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Remarks on the conjunctions. 


I. That the conjun#ions have not always the ſame thing 
before as after them. - 


1 N figurative ſyntax the conjunctions do not connect the words 


ſo much as the ſenſe ; and therefore they have not always the 


ſame caſe after as before; yet if we reſolve the phraſe by the ſim. 
ple conſtruction, we thall find they have always like caſes : for emi 
centum aureis & pluris, implies emi centum aureis, & pretio pluris 
Aris. Eft domus fratris & mea, that is to ſay, £/? domus fratris & 
domus mea. So when we ſay, Malo e, Rome quam Athenis, it 
means, Malo effe in urbe Romæ quam in Athenis, But when Boe- 
tius ſaith, Malier reverendi admodum wultus, © oculis ardentibus ; 
wie are to underſtand cam, that is, Et mulier cum oculis ardentibus. 
And in like manner the reſt, | 

It is the ſame in regard to the interrogation : for if I anſwer in 
the ſame caſe, it is becauſe I underſtand the ſame verb: bur if I 
ſuppoſe another, I ſhall anſwer in another caſe ; and even ſup- 
poſing the ſame verb, if the government be changed: Quanti emi/- 
ti? Grandi pecunid : and the like. | 

Conjunctions have not always the ſame degree of compariſon 
after as before: Homo & mei ob/ervantiſſimus, & ſui juris dignita- 
tiſque retinens, Cic. nor the ſame tenſe and mood; N. me lataſſes 
amantem, & falsd ſpe produceres, Ter. Confidebam ac mihi perſuaſe- 
ram fore, &c. 


II. Wpich conjunctions require rather the indicative, and 
which the ſubjunttive ? 


We have already ſeen, p. 108. that theſe two modes are com- 
monly taken for one anotner. Nevertheleſs. they are ſometimes 
determined by the conjunctions. = 5 
Quangquam, elfi, tameifi, are more commonly joined with the in- 
dicative, though they are ſometimes found with the ſubjunctive. 
: Duanquam Volcatio afſentirentur, Cic. Eft illis plan? orbatus em, 
Cic. E, pars aliqua ceciderit, Cæſ. 

Duamwis, licet, etiamſi : Quando, or cum (for fince) guandoguidem, 
are generally joined with the ſubjunctive; yet we ſometimes find 
them with the indicative ; Me guamwis pietas & cura moratur, Hor. 
which occurs frequently in this poet's writings. Nam iſta veritas 
etiamſi jucunda non eſt, mihi tamen grata eſt, Cic. Quando te id video 
defiderare, Cie. Since I ſee that, Ac. Quandoguidem tu mihi affuiſti, 
Kc. Id. 

Duandoquidem eft ingenio Bono. | 
| Cumgue huic veritus eft cptimæ adoleſcenti facereinjuriam, Ter. 

Quod, whether it be uſed in giving reaſon, as we have already 
obſerved on the chapter of adverbs, n. 3. p. 146. or whether 
„ | it 
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it be put after the verb inſtead of the infinitive, as in the following 


n. is joined both with the ſubjunctive and the indicative, becauſe 
on all thoſe occaſions it is a relative. See the places here quoted. 

Ur for that, commonly takes the preſent ſubjunctive, if it has a 
a verb of the preſent or future tenſe before it: In eo vis maxima eft 
ut fimus ii qui haberi volumus, Cic. Ut in perpetua pace ¶ pi 11s, 
frovidebo, Cic. 

If it be a preter tenſe, we put the imperfe&t ſubjunCtive after ut 7 
T antum cepi dolorem, ut conſolatione egerem, Cic. 

Nevertheleſs if the action ſignified by the preter tenſe ſtill con- 
tinueth, we may put the preſent after'ut : Orare jullit ad je ut ve- 
nias, Ter. Becauſe the has deſired it, and deſires it ſtill. 

Ur for peſtguam requires the indicative. 

Ut ſumus in ponto, ter frigore 8 Hier, Ovid. 

Since we have been. 

In like manner Do N Ec for guamdin - 

Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, Ovid. 
Dun likewiſe denoting the preſent. Dam apparatur wirgo, Ter. 
While they are dreſſing her. 

But Du u, ſignifying, provided, or until, requires the ſubjunc- 
tive. Dum proſe 7m tibi, Ter. 

Tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit eftus, Virg. 

Jaupupvu and JAMPRIDEM are more elegantly joined with 
the indicative, when an action is implied, which ſtill continueth. 
Jamdudum animus eſt in patinis, Ter. 

In like manner Jau oL1M. Olim jam, imperator,, inter -virtutes 
tuas, livor locum quærit, Quint. 

Quasi and CEU-VERO for guaſi vero, are put with the ſubjunc- 


tive, Quaſi non norimus nos inter nos, Ter. Ceu vero neſciam, Plin. 


As if 1 did not know, c. 


In the ſame manner Ta N QAM for guat. Tanguam neſciamus, 
Plin. Likewiſe tanguam fi. Suadeo videas tanguam fi tua res agatur, 
Cic. But AN GAH for „cut governs the indicative, Tauguam 
Philiſothorum habent diſcipline ex ipſis wocabula, Ter. | 
 PerINDE by itſelf frequently aſſumes the indicative. Hæc ipſa 

emnia perinde ſunt, ut aguntur, Cic. But perinde ac ff is ever joined 
to the ſubjunctive. Perinde ac ff virtute viciſſent, Cel. 
Nie, when uſed for a prohibition, is joined either to the impera- 
tive, or the ſubjunctive. Me crucia te, Ter, Don't torment your- 
ſelf. Ae poſt c onfer a culpam in me, Id. 

If it be uſed in interrogating, the ſame as an and 77, it hoſes 
the indicative. 

Ovid puer Aue ? ſuperatne & veſcitur aurg ? An, 3• 
If it fer tes on! y t expreis ſome doubt, it requires the {ubjunc- 
— adi fit an turpe dubitant, Cic. | 
f 7 eto We © might alto add ne for ut ne, which always requires the 
ee, in favour of ut, which is underſtood. We ſhall ſee 
pics hereof in the next chapter. 
The other conjunctions generally follow the nature of the diſ- 
cute, ſometimes admitting one mood, ſometimes another, ac- 


cording as the context and the ſeveral particles ſeem to require; 


which 
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| which is eaſier learnt by the uſe of authors, than by any inſtruc. 
tions we are capable of giving. | | 
III. Of negative conjunctions. 

No body can be ignorant that where there are two negatives in 
the Latin language, they frequently deſtroy each other, and there- 
fore are equivalent to an affirmation: yet we muſt here obſerve, 
that the contrary oftentimes happeneth. Hence we ſee that Plau- 
tus hath, Neque neſcio, for neſcio; and Terence, nec nemo tor et 
nemo: And in another place, Ne temerè facias, neque tu haud dicas 
tibi non prædictum. And Virgil, 

At non infelix animi Phœniſſa, nec unquam 
* Solvitur in ſomnos, oculiſve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit ZEn. 4. ES | 
And Cic. Negabunt id niſi ſapienti non poſſe concedi. And in another 
place, Neminem unguam non re, non verbo, non vultu denique offendi. 
And Livy, Ut nemo non lingua, non manu promtior in ciuitate habe- 
retur. ; 

But this is ſtill more nſual as well as more elegant, when the ne- 

_ eative is put for the disjunctive ve; Nullam efje artem nec dicendi, 
nec difſerendi putant, Cic. Non me carminibus wincet, nec Orpheus, 
nec Linus, Virg. Nulla neque turpi, neque flagitioſs gquæſtu, Cic, 
Quanguam negent, nec virtutes, nec vitia creſeere, Cic. And this 
remark is ſtill more conſiderable in the Greek language, where we 
ſometimes meet with three negatives ſucceflively, which only 
ſtrengthen the negation, as we have ſhewn in the new method of 
learning that tongue. 

The conjunction Nec is taken for & 2. But ſometimes it 
joins a thing, and makes the ſignification thereof fall upon another 
in the ſame tenſe, as in Virgil ſpeaking of an old horſe, that 
ought to be diſcharged from labour, Hunc abde demo, nec turpi 
ignoſce ſenectæ; that is, Hunc abde demo, & parce ſenectæ non turpi. 

hich ſome not rightly underſtanding, imagined it implied a con- 
tradiction. | 
After nn ino, we ſometimes underſtand alſo a 20. See the 
figure of Ellipſis, in the next book, n. 11. | 


IV. Some other remarks concerning particular con- 
junctions. 


Licer is properly never any thing but a verb, as per me lices, 
ſup. tibi, or vebis, &c. and it is alſo made uſe of in compliances, 
as if one ſhould ſay, wenram ad te? the other would anſwer, licet, 
you may, I agree, I permit you. See the preterites, vol, 1. p. 306. 

Therefore we may make ule of this verb in all theſe tenſes, Li- 
cet facias : Licebit repotia celebret, Hor. Licebit curras, Hor. Licuit 
faceres, &c. where we fee that the reaſon why licet governs the ſub- 
junctive, is becauſe at is underftood. And indeed we never fiad 
any other than the ſubjunctive mood in claſſie authors; which 
made Sanctius and Alvarez believe, that the rule was without ex- 
ception ; though in civilians we read, Licet ſabpecta tranſactio eff, 
Ulp. Licet non fuit damnatio ſecuta, Mod. 

| | Ntsr 
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_ N1s1 is oftentimes taken for /e, as Manutius and Stevech have 
obſerved, ZCodem modo, anſeres alito, nift prius dato bibere, Cato, for 
fed prius. Nift ut periculum fiat, viſam quid velit, Plaut. Ei liberorum, 
nift divitie, nihil erat, Id. Quamobrem ? P. neſtio, niſi mihi Deos 
fatis neſcio fuifſe iratos, qui auſcultaverim, Ter. M Pol filium meum 
multis modis jam expetto, ut redeat domum, Id. Nihil mihi gratius fa- 
cere potes, niſi tamen id erit gratiſſimum, fi que tibi mandant confe- 
ceris, Cic. Tuas literas expettabam niſt illud quidem mutari, ſi ali- 
ter eft, ut oportet, non video paſſe, Id. Omnino hoc eodem modo ex hac 
parte fiunt, niſi illud erat infinitum, Id. Nec cur ille tantopere con- 
tendat video, nec cur tu repugnes : nift tamen multominus tibi concedi 
poteft quam illi ; Iaborare fine cauſa, Id. Cohortibus armatis ſeptus ſe- 
natus, nihil aliud were poteſt decernere, niſi timere, Id. Ep. ad Octav. 
Ducd gue ceteri miſerias vocant, voluptati habuiſſet': niſi tamen Re- 
pub. bene atque decor? geſta, Sall. And in Spaniſh nothing ſo com- 
mon as to fee their % (which properly anſwers to 2) put for 

ed. | | 
5 Now this remark helps to explain ſeveral obſcure paſſages not 
only in profane, but in eccleſiaſtic authors. As in this celebrated 
expreſſion of Pope Stephen to S. Cyprian, N:hil innowetur, niſi 
guod traditum eſt, which ſome of the learned moderns pretend to 
be corrupted, and that we ought to read in id quod traditum eff. 

But nothing can be clearer or better expreſſed, if we conſider that 
rift is there for ſed. Nihil innowetur ; ſed quod traditum eft ; Let 
there be no innovation, but abide by tradition. : 

In like manner in the old teſtament of the vulgate edition ; when 
Naaman, after his cure, ſaith to the prophet : Non enim faciet ul- 
tra ſervus tuus holocauſtum aut vitiimam diis alienis, niſi Domino ſoli, 
for ſed Domino ſoli. And in the new teſtament alſo of the vulgate 


edit. quos dediſti mibi, cuſtodivi : & nemo ex iis periit, niff filius per- 


ditionis, John 17. that is, /ed filius perditionis. For Chriſt is ſpeak- 
ing of his elect, to whom this ſon of perdition did not belong. 
And in St. Paul. Miror quod fic tam citd transferimini ab eo qui vos 
wvocaevit in gratiam Chriſti, in aliud evangelium, quod non eft aliud : 
rife ſunt aligui qui ves conturbant. Gal. 1. that is, ed ſunt aliqui, &c. 
Scientes guod non guſtificatur homo ex operibus legis ; niſi per fidem 
tesU-CHRISTIL, ibid. that is, /d per fidem J. C. Again, Panes 
7ropo/170rts comedit, guos non licebat ei edere, neque iis qui cum eo erant : 
7:7 jelis ſacerdotibus, Matth. 12. Et præceptum eft illis ne læderent 


 Jenum terræ, neque omne viride, neque omnem arborem 3 niſi tantum 


homines qui non habent ſignum Dei in frontibus ſuis, Apocal. 9. Non 
zntrabit in eam aliguod coinquinatum, aut abominationem faciens & 
mendacium ; niſi qui ſcripti ſunt in libro vitæ agni, Ib. 21. Jude enim 


 feis mulier, fi virum ſalvum facies ; & unde ſcis wir, fi mulierem ſal- 


dam facies ? Miſi unicuigue diviſit Dominus, ita ambulet, 1 Cor. 17. 
for ed unuſquiſque ita ambulet, ficut illi diviſit Dominus: But let 
every man behave according to the gift he has received of the 

Lord. | 
Now theſe turns of expreſſion will not ſurprize us, if we con- 
fider the great relation between theſe two particles, /ed & nil. 
Hence 
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Hence it is that the Hebrews expreſs them by the ſame word 2 
DR chi im, or ub dn im lo, which is ſometimes rendered by ta, n. 
ni; as in Gen. c. 22. v. 26. ſometimes by a, fed, as in the 
ſame book, c. 24. v. 28. and ſometimes by & , as in the 2d 
book of Kings, chap. 5. v. 17. Saint Paul hath alſo ſaid, Tig &, is} 
Ilava®», ri; N A 1 0140008 Ji wy emirevoale : 1 Cor. 3.5 
quis igitur eft Paulus, quis verò Apollo, niſi miniſtri per quos credi- 
diſtis? And the reſt in the ſame manner, 

Quvamvis, ſays Santtius, cometh from quantumuis; whereby 
we may judge, continues he, on what occaſion we ought to make 
uſe of this particle, becauſe it always includes a mode of com- 
plying or granting, and it can never be uſed, but where you may 
alſo make uſe of quantumvis. Quamæis multa meis exiret victima 
feptis. Virg. that is, guantumwis multa, Quamvis Nees Italiæ 
latebris contentus eſem, Cic. Se beneficium dediſſè arbitrantur, cum 
ipſi quamvis magnum acceperint, Cic. Quamvis ſublimes debent humiles 
metuere, Phædr. Men, though never ſo great, ought to be afraid 
of little people. 3 ; 

We frequently meet with theſe two conjunctions joined toge- 
ther. And thus it is very common to find two particles that have 
the ſame force, or a ſimilar ſignification; as ergo igitur, poſt hoc 
dein, Dein poſtea, T andem denique, quia enim, quidem certè, Extemplo, 
mul, En ecce, quippe quia, Olim quondam, Tandem itaque, quia nam, 
Nam cur, Mox deinde, &. Examples hereof are common in Plau- 
tus, Terence, Lucan, and even in Cicero, and Cæſar. Itague ergo 
amantur, Ter. and the like, which we may always refer to the 
figure of pleonaſm, as well as when there are two negatives inſtead 
of one, as Nemo nullus, neque neſcio, nulla neque, and others, of 
which we have already made mention. 

But when we ſay, Ei quamwvis, guamvis licet, it is not pro- 

perly a pleonaſm, fince theſe words have a different ſignification; 
as appears by putting guantumvis inſtead of quamvis; beſides, as 
we have already obſerved, /icet is never any thing but a verb. 
Thus we find it in Cicero. E:f quamwvis non fueris ſuaſer, approba- 
tor cert? fuiſti. And in another place, guamwvis licet excellas ; guam- 
vis enumeres multos licet. And the like, which are no more pleo- 
naſms, than when he ſays againſt Verres, quamwvw:is callidè, guamwis 
audacter, quamwvis impudenter facere. 
The conjunction Qua u, comes alſo from gaantum and guan- 
guam, as Sanctius obſerveth, is an accuſative for quantum quan- 
zum, as likewiſe tanguam, for tantum quantum : Thus tam deeff 
avaro quod habet, quam quad non habet, tor. that is, Tantum deeft, 
quantum non habet, tor in tantum, &c. purſuant to what has been 
already ſaid, p. 146. Thus Livy ſays, quam nen ſuarum virium ea 
dimicatio eſſet cernebant, How greatly it was above their ſtrength. 

Hence it is, that adm is oftentimes put in one member of a 
period, and tantum in the other. Quam magis intendas (vincula) 
tanto adſtringas arctius, Plaut. | . 

Quam is oftentimes underſtood with lis and amplius. Hominum 
£0 die caſa ſunt plus duo millia, Sall. Plus guingentos colaphos infregit 
mibi, Ter. Amplius quadraginta diebus hic manſit, Cic. Plus millies 
audivi, Ter. Fam calęſces plus ſatis, Id. But the reaſon of the 

government 
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government 1s in the prepoſition ; for theſe are two nouns, ad plus 
caleſces quam ad ſatis. See what hath been ſaid concerning the rule 
of comparatives, p. 58. 

Per, PERQUAM, and IMPRIMIS, are oftentimes joined to the 
comparative, and ſometimes alſo to the ſuperlative, though Henry 
Stephen thinks otherwiſe in his Theſaurus, upon the particle 55. 
Perpaucifſimi agricolæ, Colum. Herba imprimis calidiſſima, Plin. 
1 e maximo exercitu, Curt. See the rule of ſuperlatives, n. 7. 

60. | 

n PER GVU AM is joined alſo to verbs, Perguam velim ſcire, Plin. ad 
Suran. And in like manner, ſaneguam, admodumguam, valdeguam, 
eppidoguam and oppidoperguam, are joined alſo to verbs and to ad- 
jectives in the po itive degree, and ſometimes, though more rarely, 
in the ſuperlative. Saneguam refrixit, Cic. Saneguam graviter 
tuli, Id. Valdeguam paucos, Brut. ad eund. "on; am parwva, 
Liv. Oppidoperquam pauci, Cal. 5 

Quam is likewiſe inſerted elegantly between two comparatives. 
Pegilentia minacior quam pernicigſior, Liv. Salubrior ftudiis quam 
dulcior. See the rule of comparatives, p. 55. | 
No as in every compariſon we ought to underſtand pre, ac- 
cording to what has been demonſtrated in the 26th rule, to that 
Dot or Cicerone, implies, pre Cicerone; in the ſame manner it 
ought to be underſtood with gum ; fo that when we lay, Limatior 
guam Salluſtius, it means prægquam, or pre eo quantum, as Plautus 
expreſſeth himſelf. Thus when we ſay, Bona eſt mulier tacens, quam 
loguens, it ſignifies præguam loguens, according to Scioppius; or 
elſe we are to underſtand the word iagis, as ſhall be ſhewn here 
after. | 

Hereby it appears that Px mqu am always forms a compariſon. 
Fam minoris omnia facio, præquam quibuſmodis me ludificatus eſt, 
Plaut. I mind every thing elſe very little in compariſon to this. 
Hoc pulchrum eſt præquam ubi ſumtus eff, Plaut. This is handſomer 
that whit colts very dear. Nemo fine grandi malo, prequam res pa- 
tur, ſtuduit elegantiæ, Plaut. No man ever attempted to be ele- 


gant above his circumſtances, without ſuffering greatly thereby. 


Paoguam ſerves to expreſs the relation of one thing to ano- 
ther, Igitur parvifima corpora proguam & leviſſima ſunt, ita mobili- 
tate feruntur, Lucr, in proportion to their ſmallneſs and lightneſs. 

Przvur oftentimes ſigniſies the ſame as PR GUAM. Nihil hoc 
guide et preut alia dicam, Plaut. This is nothing to what I am 
going to lay. Moleſtior eff, præut dudum fuit, Id. He is more 
troubleſome than he has been this long time. 

PrcurT 1s likewiſe the ſame thing almoſt. Tua, literas provt 
res poftulabat expecte, Cic. Prout facultutes ejus ferebant, Id. aecord- 
ing as. | 98 | 

Copulative conjunctions are alſo uſed to form compariſon, Ami. 
cior nullus mihi vit atque is, Plaut. for quam is, or prægquam ts. 


Non Appollinis magis verum atque hoc reſponſum eſt, Ter. for pre at- 


gue. In like manner, Neſcio guid tibi ſum oblitus hodie ac wolui di- 
ctre, Ter. that is pre or proac, as prout wolui, &c. Unleſs we 


\ Chute rather to ſay it is an ellipſis of gu, underſtood. For it 


ſeems 


Sh 8 bis. 
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ſeems that the entire phraſe ought to be æguè ac, æguò atque, which * 
are oftentimes uſed. Te mihi fidelem e æguè, atque egomet ſum I 
mibi——ſcibam, Ter. Me cert? habebis cui carus æque fis & per- 
jocundus, ac fuiſti patri, Cic. Thus when Plautus ſays, ficut et hic, 
quem efſe amicum ratus ſum, atque ipſus ſum mihi: it is plain that he 
means, £que, atque, ipſus ſum mibi. And therefore in the above- 
quoted paſſage of Plautus, Non Apollinis magis verum atque hoc re- 
ſponſum eft : the meaning is, non magis &que verum eft, atque hoc 
reſponſum. And in the other paſſage of Terence, . Ne/cio quid tibi 
ſum oblitus, hodie ac Dolui dicere ; it ſignifies, æguè dicere ac volui. 
Inſomuch that as their having often omitted this £942, which re- 
fers to atque, is intirely owing to cuſtom ; ſo the ſame cuſtom, on 
many occaſions, underſtands atgue, and puts only the word 24ut ; 
for inſtance, Tamen erat nemo, quicum eſſem libentius quam tecum, & 
pauci quibuſcum que libenter, Cic. Where it is evident we are to 
underitand gu libenter atque tecum; and the reſt in the like 
manner, | 
Tamen always requires another member, or another adverſa- 
tive particle, ſays Sanctius, which ſhould anſwer, and refer to it, 
Qui nondum libera civitate, tamen Pop. Romani comitiis liberatus 
5 Cic. for qui, guamvis nondum libera civitate, tamen, &c. Where- 
ore when it is not expreſſed, we are to underſtand it, and to take 
it in the ſame ſenſe, as when Cicero 2 e the 19th letter of the 
19th book in this manner, Tamen d malitia non diſcedis ; that is, 
in ſhort (ſuppoſing ſomething that the other had wrote him word 
about) you are {il} as malicious as ever. 


SECTION VI. 175 1 
Remarks on ſome particular turns of expreſſion. . 


CHAPTER I. 


Of VEREOR ur, & VEREOR NE. 


HES E turns of expreſſion, Vereor ut, and Vereor ne, are dif- | 

ferent and oppoſite to one another. This difference is ex- 1 
tremely well pointed out in a paſſage of Terence, where a ſervant, N 
ſpeaking to two young men, one of whom was afraid of marrying 
a girl that he did not love; and the other, who really loved her, 
was afraid leſt he ſhould not marry her; he ſays to the former, 
Fu paves, ne illam ducas, you are afraid to marry her; and to the 
other, Tu autem ut ducas, and you are afraid leſt you ſhould not 
marry her. 

Bur it is not eaſy to account for theſe modes of ſpeaking. And 
the difficulty is in this, that what is expreſſed by an affirmative in 
Latin, Paves ur ducas, ought to be tranſlated by a negative; 
you are afraid leſt you ſhould not marry her. And, on the contrary, 
the Latin negative, Paves NE ducas ought to be rendered by the 
effirmative, you are afraid to marry ber. 
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This has made ſeveral learned men imagine, that vereor ut and 
vereor ut non oftentimes ſignified the ſame thing; and Sanctius 
ſeems to be of this opinion: as, on the contrary, that metuo ne 
was ſometimes taken for-metuo ne non, in the ſame manner as mor 
modo is taken for non modo non; and Linacer expreſsly declares this 
to be his ſentiment in his ſixth book de _ A. 

In order therefore to unravel this difficulty, we muſt conſider 
that theſe phraſes always include the particle ut expreſſed or un- 
derſtood. So that when we ſay, for example, wereor ne id fiat, or 
ne non id fiat, it is as if it were wereor ut ne, Or ut ne non id fiat; for 
the ſubjunctive fat cannot be governed but by an ut underſtood, 
becauſe the particle ae, as Voſſius hath very well obſerved, bein 
only a negative adverb, cannot have this force of itſelf, — 
here it happens to be the ſame thing as when Terence ſaith, 
Nunc per amicitiam obſecro ne ducas, for ut ne or ut non ducas. And 
Cicero, Vide ne illarum guoque rerum à temetipſo imminuatur autori- 
tas, that is, ut ne, or ut non imminuatur. Sometimes we find thoſe 
two particles expreſſed together; as Peto à te ut, ſocrus adoleſcentis 
rea ne fiat, Cic. | | 

This being the caſe, we cannot account for theſe turns of ex- 

reſſion, but by conſidering the force of the particle x7. Now 
this particle haih two principal uſes which particular'y relate to 
our preſent purpoſe, and by which we may explain theſe modes of 
expreſſion. The firſt is to be taken for quomodo, in the ſame ſenſe, 
ſays Sanctius, as we find it in Cicero, Tameſſi vereor quomodo, or 
Timeo quemadmodum hoc accepturi fetis, The other is properly to 
mark the intention and final cauſe, as when Tully ſays, EF igitur 
oratori providendum, non uti illis fatisfacias, guibus neceſſe eſt, ſed 
ut illis, guibus libere liceat judicare, And even with the ne. Ita 
welim ut ne quid properes, Id. And Terence, U! ne id videam mi- 
fera, buc effugi foras. of 

And therefore when we ſay, Paves ut ducas, if we take ut for 

ucmodo, as Sanctius pretends we ought to take it, the meaning is, 
Fu are afraid how you will marry her, or how you will ao 19 marry 
her. Which expreſſes the ſame ſenſe as that generally contained 
in the negative, Lou are afraid left you ſhould not marry her. 

On the contrary, Paves ne ducas, ſuppoſing as we have already 
obſerved, that the ſubjunctive ducas can be governed only by an 27 
underſtood, muſt be taken for pawes ut ne, or ut non ducas, that is, 
guomodo non ducas, and may be rendered thus, You are ſolicitous how 
you ſhall do not to marry her; which is the ſame meaning as when 
we fav in the affirmative, You are afraid to marry her. And this is 
the firſt expiication that may be given. | 

The other depends on the ſecond {ignification of the particle at, 
which figuifies, as we have already taken notice, the intention 
and fina' cauſe, G ; | 

in order rightly to underſtand this explication, it is requiſite 
to oblerve, that the paſſions lying as it were between two oppoſite 
terms, one which we purſue, the other which we would avoid, 
it is certain that the fear of a thing always ſuppoſeth the love and 

!:fire of its oppolite, Thus we are afraid of death, becauſe we 
| | . are 
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are fond of life: we are afraid to marry a woman, becauſe we do- 
ſire not to marry her; and on the contrary, we are afraid Jeſt we 

ſhould not marry her, becauſe to marry her is what we deſire. 

This being premiſed, it ſeems that the difference between theſe 
turns of e preſſion in Latin and our vulga language, Pa ves ut ducas, 
You are afraid left you ſhould not marry her; Haves ne (for ut ne) 
ducas, you are afraid to marry her, is that in our valgar language we 
barely expreſs the object of fear; whereas in Latin, after marking 
fear by the verb, at the ſame time we ſignify our deſire of the con- 
trary by ut, And thus Paves ut ducas ſignifies, word for word, 
faves, You are ſolicitous, ut ducas, to marry her; that is, You 
are diſturbed by fear in the midſt of the deſire you have to marry 
her: and Paves ne ducas (where we are always to underſtand ut) 
may be explained thus; Pawes, You are ſolicitous, at ne ducas, 
not to marry. her; chat is, you are difturbed by fear, in the midſt 
of the deſire you have to get rid of her, and you are afraid leſt 
you ſhould be engaged. , r Moot | 
This reaſon ſeems more natural than the other, though I never 
heard of its being mentioned before. Bat it will. ſoon appear that 
this is the real meaning, and the ground of theſe modes of ſpeak- 
ing, if we conſider that the conciſeneſs ſtudied, by the Romans, 
oftentimes made them uſe this turn of expreſſion, when of two 
things, either oppoſite or relative, they marked one by the verb, 
and the other by the particle. Thus they ſaid, Agee ex Gallia, 
Cie. Quem ex Hyperboreis Delphos ferunt advenifje, Id. Aliquem 
ad nequitiam abducere, Ter. Nunc abeo ad vulgi opinionem, Cie. 
Propiùs abefſe, Id. and the like. Which evidently proves, as I 
. apprehend, that theſe phraſes, Pawes ut ducas, paves ne ducas 3 ve- 
reor ne fiat, vereor ut fiat, and the like, were owing entirely to 
this conciſeneſs, whereby they intended to ſignify at the ſame time 
the fear of a thing, and the deſire of its oppoſite. And if we con 
ſider this principle rightly, we ſhall eafily comprehend the ſeveral 
turns of expreſſion that may ariſe from theſe two, and which in 
other reſpects appear ſometimes very intricate. We ſhall. reduce 
them all to ſix, according to Manutius ; 1. verevr ut, 2. Verecr ne, 
3. wereor ut ne, 4. vereor ne nen, 5. non vereor ut, G. non vereor ne 3 
and we-ſhall render them in the uſual manner of ſpeaking in ous 
language, leaving it to the reader to refer them to the principle, 
and to tranſlate them verbatim as we have done, after he has 
formed a clear idea of their nature and for ge. 


IJ. Vi : 

By what has been ſaid it is obvious, that this form of ſpeaking, 
vereor ut, expreſſeth fear in regard to things which we deſire, that 
Is, fear leſt they ſhould not ſucceed according to our with, This 
will further appear by the following examples, Hoc /agus weretur 
Hiemp/al ut ſatis frmum fit & ratum, Cic. He is afraid that this 
alliance will not be lalting. Sin homo amens diripiendam urven 
daturus eft, verror ut Dolabells ipſe wabis ſatis prodefſe paſſit, Id. It 
Cæſar ſhould give up the town to be plundered, I am afraid that 
even the favour of Dolabella himſelf will not be able to protect you. 
Vor. II. M Nen 
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Non dubitabam guin meas literas libenter leturus efſes, vorebar ut red- 
derentur, Id. I did not at all doubt but you would be glad to read 
my letters, but I was afraid leſt they ſhould not be delivered to you. 
Videris wereri ut epiftolas tuas acceperim, Id. You ſeem to be afraid 
that I have not received your letters. Yereor ut placari pofſit, Ter. 
I am afraid there will be no pacifying him. Perii, metuoYut /ub/tet 

 boſpes, Ter. I am undone, I am afraid that this young man wont 
be able to ſtand it. And an infinite number of others. 


II. VEREOR NE. 


This manner of expreſſion being oppoſite to the precedent, it 
ſignifies fear in regard to things which we don't A. Vertor 1g 
turpe fit pro viro fortiſſimo dicere incipientem timere, Cic, I am afraid 
that it will be reckoned a diſgrace to an orator, to be under appre- 
henſion in attempting to defend ſo brave a man. Metuebat ſcilicet 
ne indicaretur, Ibid. Perhaps he was afraid of being diſcovered. 
Vereor ne defideres officium meum, Cic. I am afraid you will think 1 
have forgot my duty. Timet ne dgſeras ſe, Ter. She is afraid you 
will forſake her. Nimis pavebam ne 2 Plaut. I was greatly 
afraid he would commit ſome miſtake. And we might give an 
infinite number of examples, to ſhew that theſe two phraſes, ve- 
reor ut and wereor ne, are oppoſite to one another. | 
I am not ignorant of the opinion of ſome learned men, that this 

difference hath not been always obſerved by authors, and of their 
having produced ſeveral paſſages out of Cicero to prove the con- 

trary. But it will be eaſy for us to ſhew preſently, that all thoſe 

= are corrupted, and wreſted from their natural meaning. 
I ſhall only obſerve here in general, after Stevech and Voſſius, that 
it is a very uſual miſtake in books, even on other occaſions, to put 
ut for ne, or ne for ut; becauſe theſe two particles are ſo like one 
another in manuſcript, that very often it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
them but by the ſenſe. | | | 

For which reaſon, in one of the principal paſſages which they 

quote from Cicero in ſupport of their opinion, Yereor ne ſatis dili- 
genter in ſenatu actum fit de literis meis, where they pretend that ne 
ſtands for ne non, Stevech is for having us read, wereor ut ſatis, &c. 
and Voſſius is of the ſame opinion. And this will eaſily coincide 
with the above-mentioned ſenſe. byte i | 


III. VzREOR UT NE, or VEREOR UT NON. 


This manner of ſpeaking may have a double uſe ; one right and 
natural, the other falſe and corrupted, | | 

The right uſe would be to ſignify the ſame thing as wereor ne, 
ſays Manutius, becauſe ut ne is oftentimes taken for xe; and we 
have ſeen but juſt now, that in vereor ne the particle ut is always 
underſtood. So that it is the ſame thing to ſay, paves ut ne ducas, 
and faves ne ducas; pavebam ut ne peccaret, and pavebam ne pecca- 
ret: which the explication above given ought to put beyond all 
manner of doubt. . 

Hence it follows, that the other uſe in which we take this mode 


of expreſſion, vercor ut ne, or vereor ut non, for wereor ut, is falſe, 
| | x 
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28 Voſſius teſtifieth; and Turſellinus hath alſo queſtioned it. And 
if we examine minutely into the thing, we ſhall find, that what 
gave riſe to this error is, that a great many people, not being able 
to make out the words, or to comprehend that wereor ut id fiat, 
which is an affirmative, ſhould ſignify, I am afraid it will not be 
done, which is a negative, they have added a negative, contrary 
to the uſe of the Latin language, ſaying, vereor at id non fiat, to 
expreſs what is ſignified without a negative, wereor ut id fiat, And 
it 18 owing to this ignorance that various paſſages of Cicero are 
_ Corrupted in feveral editions: ſuch is that of the oration pro Mar- 

cello, where moſt people read, Vereor ut hoc quod dicam perinde 
auditu intelligi non poſſit, atgue ego ipſe cogitans ſentio ; which is an 
evident miſtake, as Manutivs hath» very well obſerved, after 
correcting it by the authority of antient manuſcripts. And this 
is further corroborated by the teſtimony of the learned Aſconius, 
who, in quoting this paſſage in his notes on the oration de Div. 
in Verrem, gives it without 2. So that we have reaſon * 

ſurprized, that this error ſhould have been ſuffered to continũt in 
e x" pag of Gruterus and Elzevir, which have been ſo carefully 
_ reviſed, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the other paſſages produced by thoſe 
who defend this zen. As that of the oration pro Planco, where 
they read, Sed quam tempeſtatem nos vobiſcum non tuliſſemus, metuit 
at eam ipſe non paſſẽt opibus ſuis ſuſtinere; where the beſt editions 
have, metuit ut eam if/e poſfſet, &c. and among the reſt thoſe of 
Frigius, Gruterus, and Elzevir. And Lambinus ſaw plainly it 
was nonſenſe to read it with at, followed by a negative, ſince he 
put ne nos pofſet, which imports the ſame as ut poſer. 

But it is very extraordinary that this paſſage of Cæſar in the 
fifth book of the Gallic war, where he ſays of Labienus, Feritus f 
ex Hybernis fugæ ſimilem profectionem fecifſet, ut hoſtium impetum /uſ- 
tinere non poſſet, ſhould be read thus in all the printed copies, though 
Stevech hath obſerved that this muſt be owing to the miſtake of 
the tranſcribers, who have put 27 inſtead of ze ; and though Aldus, 
and Michael Brutus in his notes on Cæſar, had already endea- 
voured to correct it. f 

In regard to the paſſage from Cicero de amicitia, which P. Monet 

uotes in his Schorus di geſtus, or Delectus Latinitatis, (which is the 
ame book, having left out the name of its firſt author, Schorus, in 
the latter editions) Vereor ut idem /it interitus animorum & corporum, 
ſo little does it prove what he pretends, that it is abſolute non- 
ſenſe to take it thus; becauſe at leaſt we ought to read thoſe words 
in conjunction with the precedent, and make the punctaation thus, 
Sin autem illa wereor ; ut idem fit interitus, &C. as we read it in 
Lambinus, and others, that is, nempe ut. But if 1 afpreheud, as is 
generally done, that the ſouls die with the Lody, &c. Or elle we ſhould 
read, with Elzevir, Sin autem illa weriora ; ut idem fit, &c, where 
the ſenſe is very clear; becauſe Cicero ſays in this paſſage, that 
if Scipio is in heaven, it would be envy to lameat his TOE and, 
on the other hand, if it is more 1 to believe that the ſoul 8 
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_ *. SECTION VI. Cray. I. Book VI. 


with the body, as ſome pretended, we ought no more to grieve 
for the death of a perſon, that for one that was never born. 

It is the ſame in regard to the other paſſages they quote, which 
I could prove to be all corrupted, did not this require too long 2 
diſſer tation. 2 : : x ; / 

IV. VeEREOR NE NON. {| | 

Since with wereor ne we muſt underſtand t, and take it for ut ne, 
it follows of courſe that with mereor xe non we muſt likewiſe under- 
ſtand ut, and take it as if it were wereor ut ne non; whence it is 
clear that, as the two negatives deſtroy each other, wereor ne non 
implies the ſame as vereor ut, and is more eaſily underſtood. Ve- 
reor ne exercitum firmum habere poſſit, Cic. 1 am afraid leſt he ſhould 
have a good army. Jntellexi te vereri ne ſuperiores liters mihi red- 
ditæ non efſent, Cic. I underſtood you was afraid I had not received 
your laſt letters, that is, You was afraid they were not delivered 
oY; Timeo ne non impetrem, Cic. I am afraid I ſhall not carry 
it. MAnd an infinite number of others, where we ought to tranſlate 
ne non like ut, as bearing the ſame ſignification, 


V. Nox vEREOR UT, or NON VEREOR NE NON. 


The negative having ever the force in the Latin tongue to de- 
ſtroy whatever follows it; when it is put before verbs of fearing, 
it muſt needs remove all manner of apprehenſion, either that the 
thing we defire will not happen, (as when there follows ut, or ze 
non) or that the thing we dread will happen, (as when there happens 
to be ne or ut ve: for which reaſon non wereor ut id fiat, or non ve- 
reor ne non id fiat (which is the ſame thing) ſhew that we are almoſt 
certain the thing we wiſh for will come to paſs, and therefore that 
we are not afraid it will not come to paſs. It is in this ſenſe that 
Cicero has ſaid of Oftavius, Ne verendum quidem eff ut tenere je poſit 
& moderari, &c. We have no reaſon to be afraid but he can govern 
and contain himſelf; juſt as he ſaid, Von wereor ne tua wirtus opi- 


noni hominum non reſpondeat, I am not in the leaſt afraid but you 


will anſwer the advantageous opinion the public have conceived 
of your virtue. Non wereor ne hoc officium meum Serwilio non pro- 
bem, I am not afraid but I ſhall be able to juſtify my conduct to 
Sevilius. Non wereor ne non ſcribendo te expleam, I know how to 
overpower you with letters, or I am not afraid but I ſhall attain my 
end. Nor ſum veritus ne tua beneficia ſuſtinere non paſſem, I never 


was afraid of not being able to bear all your favours. 


= E 


But fometimes we find theſe two negatives, ne, non, one following 
the other, though they. fall into different members, and have no- 
thing to do with each other ; this is very proper to be remembered, 
in order to take their meaning, and to diſtinguiſh them properly. 
Thus, in the firſt Catil, when Cicero ſaith, Credo erit verendum 
mibi, ne non hoc potius omnes boni ſerius à me, quam quiſquam crudelius 
Sarum ęſſe dicat; it is as if he had ſaid, An gt verendum mihi ne 
guiſquam hoc crudelius à me factum eſſe dicat, & non potius ne omnes 
Boni ſerius factum eſſe dicant ? ſo that the particle non falls only upon 
potius, (non potius) and has no manner of relation to ue. And 27 * 

ore 


; Remarks on Havp, Scio, An, Ge. 165 


fore it muſt-not be rendered by wereor ne non, but only by wereor 
ne, thus; But perhaps 1 ſhall have more reaſon to be afraid of being 
charged auith too much cruelty, than to apprehend the complaints of 
honeſt men for being too mild and dilatory. 


VI. Non. VEREOR NE, or NoN VEREOR UT NE, 


As non wereor ut ſignifieth that we are almoſt certain the thing 
we wiſh for will happen; ſo aon wereor ne, on the other hand, gives 
to underſtand that we are almoſt ſure the thing to be dreaded will 
not happen, and therefore that we are not afraid of its happening. 
It is in this ſenſe that Cicero faith, Non wereor ne quid timid?, ne 
guid flulte facias, I am not afraid that you will act either cowardly 
or indiſcreetly. Non wereor ae afſentatiuncula quadam aucupari tuam 
gratiam videar, Id. I am not afraid of being charged with endea- 
vouring to gain your good will by flattery. 

This is what I thought incumbent upon me to mention con- 
cerning theſe verbs of fearing, on which I have deſcanted ſome- 
what largely, becauſe I have never yet met with any writer that 
treated them thoroughly by inveſtigating their principle, without 
which even thoſe who are verſed in the language, acknowledge 
they have been often puzzled. 5 9888 

There is ſtill another phraſe, where, for want of properly diſ- 
tinguiſhing the affirmation and negation, obſcurity often ariſeth: 
we ſhall mention ſomething about it in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Of this other phraſe, HAUD s IO Ax, &c. 


HIS expreſſion hath been already taken notice of in our 
| notes on the tranſlation of Terence; yet we ſhall treat of it 
here in its proper place. ; | 
This mode of ſpeaking is not properly negative, but dubious, 
or conditional, by reaſon of the force of the particle an; whence 
it often bears the ſenſe of fortaſſe, and ought to be taken as if it 
were haud ſcio an non (in the fame manner as nen mods is often taken 
for non modo non.) Hence Cicero, in his book upon old age, where 
he finds fault with an expreſſion of Solon's, viz. that he ſhould 
not chuſe to die unlamented by his friends, and ſets another ſaying 
of Ennius in oppoſition to it, hath theſe words, Sed haud {cio an 
melius Ennius : nemo me lacrymis decoret, &c. which Gaza tranſlates 
thus, A' Vows "Evrics LhELvOY, Sed forte Ennius melius. And Cicero 
abounds in the like expreſſions: Ariftoteles quem, ęeæcepto Platone, 
- baud ſcio an recte dixerim principem philoſophoram, Cic. Whom next 
to Plato I know not whether J may not ſtile the prince of philoſo- 
phers. Tibi non minus, haud ſcio an magis etiam hoc faciendum eſt, 
1. Offic. You are not leſs, but perhaps more obliged. Capeſſen- 
libus autem remp. nibil minus quam philoſophis, haud ſcio an magis 
ctian, & magnificentia & diſpicientia adhibenda fit rerum bumana- 
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rum, Cic. Thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the republic, are 
not leſs, but perhaps more obliged than philoſophers, to ſhew a 
generous contempt of all earthly things. E, id quidem magnum, 
atque haud ſcio an maximum, lib. g. ep. 15. It is a great thing, 
and perhaps the greateſt of all: or, I queſtion whether it is not the 
greateſt of all. f W | 
Thus when Terence ſaith, Atgue haud ſcio an que dixit vera fint 
emnia, this does not imply, I know not whether all he has ſaid be 
true, as if he believed nothing ; but, on the contrary, it ſhews 
that he was already half perſuaded, and means that what the other 
ſaid was likely to be true. And in another place, when he ſays, 
Qui infelix haud ſcio an illam miſer? nunc amat, this does not ſignify, 
T queſtion whether he loves her; but the reverſe, I queſtion whether 
Be does not love her. Thus Cicero pro Marcello, to ſignify that 


; poſterity will judge more impartially of Cæſar's virtue than the 


preſent age, oy , Serwi tis etiam judicibus qui multis poſt ſæculis de 
te judicabunt, & guidem haud ſcio an incorruptius quam nos. Where, 
for want of underitanding this elegant turn, and to judge only ac- 


| _ to our idiom, one would think at firſt that it ſhould be, 


Atque Baud ſcio an non incorruptius quam nos, &c. An infinite num- 
ber of ſuch inſtances are to be found in Cicero, which plainly ſhew 
that haud cio an ought always to be reſolved by fortafſe. True it 


is that there are alſo ſome paſſages which may render it dubious, 


as in his book of old age, where he ſays of a country life, Atgue 
baud ſcio an ulla poſſit efſe beatior vita. But, in all probability, 
this example, as well as one or two more in his book de Orat. and 
in the oration 4e-Haruſp. reſponſis, have been corrupted by ſomebody 


that did _ underſtand this manner of expreſſion, and that we 
read 


ought to read, Argue haud ſcio an nulla poſſit effe beatior vita. Juſt 
as the fame writer, in his third book of offices, endeavouring to 
perſuade his fon, that there is nothing more uſeful than the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, ſays thus, Quod cum omnibus eft faciendum qui vi- 


tam honeftam ingredi cogitant, atque haud ſcio an nemini potius quam 


ribi; where he does not ſay an ulli, as he ought to do if the other 
example was not corrupted, but an nemiui. And in his book of 
friendſhip, after ſpeaking againſt thoſe who place the whole end 
of friendſhip in utility, he adds, Argue haud ſcio an ne opus fit quidem 

uihil unquam omnino deefſe amicis. But perhaps it is not abſolutely 

neceſſary, or it is not always beſt in friendſhip, that friends ſhould 

never want any thing. Where it ought to be an opus /it, if the 

example from the book on old age was to be admitted. 


BOOK 


„ MM. MMC uw," ” _ -, >, h 7, , ©, + 
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Ne OF 
FIGURATIVE SYNTAX. 


M bat is meant by figures in ſyntax, of their uſe, and that 
5 they may be all reduced to four. 


E have already divided ſyntax into two parts, fim- 

ple and figurative ; and we took notice that the figu- 

rative was that which receded from the cuſtomary 

and natural rules, to follow ſome particular turns of 

000000000000-FE-" expreſſion, authoriſed by the learned, which is what 
we underſtand here by the word Fux. 

So neceſſary is the knowledge of theſe figures, that without it 
it is almoſt impoſſible to anne the ancient authors, or to write 
pure and elegant Latin. 

We ſhall reduce them all to four, after the example of the 
learned Sanctius, who ſays that all the reſt are chimeras, Men- 
firoft partus grammaticorum, in Miner. ſua, lib. 4. 

For by this word figure is meant, either a defect and omiſſion of 
ſome part of a ſentence ; and this is generally called ELL1yss. | 

Or ſomething ſuperfluous and redundant, and this is called a- _.. 
PLEONASM. . | we. 1 2 

Or a diſproportion and diſagreement in the parts, when the 
conſtruction is framed rather according to the ſenſe than the words, 
and this we ſhall call Sy LIBE S 1s. Though ſome modern gram- 
marians give it the name of SYNTHES18. 5 
Or an inverſion of the regular and natural order of words in a 

ſentence, and this we called HY PER BA TON. f a 
To theſe figures ſome likewiſe join that of HEILEN ISM, or 

- Greek PRRASE, which is when we uſe ſuch expreſſions in Latin 
in imitation of the Greeks, as cannot be defended by the rules 
of Latin ſyntax. | x 

And as for Ax TI Tos 18, or ENALLAGE, we ſhall prove at the . 
latter end that it is as unneceſſary as the reſt which we have omit- 
ted, and that the whole may be reduced to theſe four figures, 
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; NEW METHOD. Book VII. 


| CHAPT E I. 
5 Of the firſt figure called EL LIps!s. 
E firſt figure is called Er.1ys1s, that is, 4% or omiſton, 
and this is of two forts. For ſomerimes we ought to under- 
ſtand what is not at all mentioned in a ſentence : and ſometimes 


we underſtand a noun or a verb that has been already expreſſed, 


whether we take it in the ſame or in a different ſenſe ; this is what 
we call Zeugma. . | | 
No the firſt ſort of ellipſis is built particularly on what we find 


in ancient authors, who expreſſing their thoughts more at large, 


and with the greateſt ſimplicity, have thereby ſnewn us the na- 


tural government, and what we are to ſuppoſe in the more figu- 


rative and conciſe manner of writing, which was afterwards adopt- 
ed. The moſt general rules that we ought to conſider here, and 
which have been partly hinted at already in the preceding re- 
marks, and in the ſyntax, may be reduced to nine or ten heads, 
and thefe ſhould be looked upon as fundamental maxims, in or- 


I, Verb underſlood. 
I. GENERAL MAXIM. Every ſentence is compoſed of a 


der to take the thread of the diſcourſe, and to underſtand an author 
thoroughly, | | 


" Noun and a verb, and therefore where the verb 1s not expreſſed, it 


muſt be underſtood. - | | 
Hence what the grammarians call appoſition, as Auna ſoror; 


Urbs Athene, is properly an ellipſis of the ſubſtantive verb, for 
Anna ens, or (becauſe this participle is obſolete) guz 2ft ſoror e 


Urbs gue eft, or quꝶ dicitur Athene : juſt as Cæſar ſays, Carmo- 
nenſes guæ eft firmiſſima civitas, lib. 2. B. C. Hence it is that 
the French hardly ever make an appoſition by ſubſtantives only, 
becauſe this language has an averſion to the figure ellipſis. But 
either they put one of the nouns in the genitive, La will: de Rome, 
the city of Rome; or they add a verb, La wille qui e appullie Rome, 
the city which is called Rome; or they add an adjective to one of the 


two ſubſtantives, Rome ville celebre, Rome N city; Anne ma 


fur, my fifter Anne; and not Rome ville; ſœur Anne. For which 
reaſon they do not tranflate, Ora pre nobis peccatoribus, Priez pour 
nous pecheurs, pray for us finners ; but, pries pour nous pauvres pe- 
cheurs, pray for us poor finners, Or 22 pour nous qui fommes pecheurs, 
pray for us who are fiuners, And in like manner the reſt. 

Now the appoſition is not only formed of one word, but likewiſe 
of many, Donarem tripodas, premia. fortium, Hor. that is, qu: 
funt pramia fortium. Ficina cozgi ut quamwis auido parerent arva 
colono : gratum opus agricolis, Virg. . 

But it is cuſtomary to refer to appoſition, words that have more 


of the nature of an adjective; as Homo ſervus ; Victor exercitus ; 


Nemo homo, &c. 
There 


or TRE ELLIPSIS. 169 


There are alſo a great many occaſions on which the verb ĩs un- 


2 derſtòod, eſpecially the ſubſtantive verb, Sed wos gui tandem, ſup, 


js? And ſome other verb likewiſe, as in Pompeianum cogita, Cic. 
| ſup, ire. Dii meliora, ſup. faciant. | | 
When one ſpeaks proverbially, Fortuna fortes, Cic. ſup. adju- 
wat. By a rhetorical figure, Quos ego? Virg. ſup. caftigarem z 
and on many other occaſions which may be learnt by uſe, or may 
be ſeen in the ad liſt hereto annexed, | | | 


II. The nominative anderſtood before the verb. 


II. GENERAL MAXIM. Every verb hath its nominative 
expreſſed or underſtood : but there are commonly three ways of 
ſuppreſſing the nominative. . 7 f | 

1. In the firſt and ſecond perſon, Amawi te, quo die cognowi, Cic. 
ſup. ego, Quid facis ? ſup. tu? &c. | 
2. In verbs relating to the generality of mankind, Aiunt, fe- 

runt, prædicant, (up. homines. a | 
3. In verbs that are called imperſonal. Vivitur, ſup. vita. For 
| fince we ſay. YVivere vitam, it follows that we may alſo ſay Vivitur 
vita, becauſe the accuſative of the verb active may always be ren- 
dered by the nominative of the paſſive. In like manner when 
we ſay, peccatur, we are to underſtand peccatum, and Cicero has 
; cared is, Duo in genere multa peccantur. FVigilatur, ſup. nox, 
as Ovid has it, Noctes wigilantur amare. Feſtinatur, properatur, 
ſup. res, or fuga ; as Virgil hath expreſſed it, Feftinate fugam ; 
and the reſt in the ſame manner. The reaſon of this is becauſe 
"theſe verbs are called imperſonal through a miſtake, as we-have 
already ſhewn, p. 122. and following, and that they may have 
their nominative and perſons like the reſt. x 
Hlereto we may refer thoſe verbs which Sanctius calleth Verba 
naturæ, that expreſs a natural effect, as Pluit, tonai, fulgurat, 
ningit, luceſcit, where we underſtand, Deus, cæœlum, or natura; or 
the. noun itſelf whence the verb is derived, as pluwia, nix, lux, &c. 
ſince we find that the vulgar languages oftentimes put this nomi- 
native, at leaſt with an adjective, as in French, i a plũ une grofſe 
pluye, it has rained a hearty ſhower : And in Latin other nouns are 
joined, as /axa pluunt, Stat. T antum pluit ilice glandis, Virg. 

The infinitive oftentimes ſupplieth the place of the nominative, 
and ought to be underſtood as ſuch in diſcourſe, becauſe it is con- 
ſidered as a verbal noun, according to what hath been already 


laid, P- 113. 
III. The accuſative underſtood after the verb. 


III. GENERAL MAXIM. Every verb active hath its accu- 
ſative expreſſed or underſtood. But it is oftentimes omitted, and 
br = pins before the relative gui, que, quod, as Facilius reperias 

(ſup. homines) gui Romam preficiſcantur, quam ego qui Athenas, Cic. 
See likewiſe what hath been ſaid on the 14th rule, and in the re- 
marks on the verbs, chap. 1. | | x 
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But it is alſo obſervable that the infinitive, as a noun verbal, 
may be frequently underſtood for the caſe of its own verb, as we 
have made appear in different places. Thus when I ſay currit, we 
are to underſtand curſum, or 78 currere, which is the fame thing. 
Pergit, we muſt underſtand pergere, and the reſt in the ſame man- 
ner; which would ſeem odd at firſt, if we did not find that the an- 
tients expreſſed themſelves in this manner, Pergis pergere, Plaut. 
Pergam ire domum, Ter. And thus it is the Greeks ſay in Para, 


dixit dicere, and the like. 


IV. When the infinitive is alone, the verb that governs it 
| | is underſtood. | | 


IV. GENERAL MAXIM. Whenever the infinitive is by it- 
ſelf in a ſentence, we muſt underſtand a verb by which it is go- 
verned, as cœpit, ſolebat, or ſome other. Ego illud ſedulb negare 


fatum, Ter. ſup. cæpi. Facile omnes perferre ac pati, Id. ſup. ſo- 


{:bat ; which is more uſual with poets and hiſtorians, though we 
ſometimes meet with it in Cicero, Galba autem multas ſimilitudines 
afferre, multaque pro equitate dicere : Where we ought always to 
underſtand a verb, without pretending that the infinitive 1s there 
inſtead of preter- imperfect, by a figure that has no ſort of founda- 
t10n. 

Sometimes a participle is underſtood, as in Cæſar. Divitiacus 
complexus obſecrare capit,' ne quid gravias in fratrem ſtatueret; ſcire 
fe illa effe vera, nec guemquam ex eo plus quam ſe doloris capere, for 
dicens ſe ſcire, &c. | 


V. When an adjefiive is alone, ſome ſubſtantive or other 


is underſtood. Of the word Negotium. 
V. GENERAL MAXIM. Every adjective ſuppoſeth its ſub- 


ſtantive expreſſed or underſtood. Thus, becauſe juwents, ſervas, 
&c. are adjectives, they ſuppoſe homo; becauſe bubula, ſuilla, &c. 
are alſo adjectives, they ſuppoſe caro. There are a great many of 
this ſort, of which we ſhall preſently give a liſt. 1 

But when the adjective is in the neuter gender, the word Ne- 
GOT1UM is generally underſtood for its ſubſtantive, which word 
by the antients was taken for x ES, the ſame as the To INPATMA 
of the Greeks, or the VER BUM of the Hebrews. | 

Cicero himſelf has uſed it in this ſenſe, when he ſays of C. An- 


tony who did not pay him: Teucris illa, lentum negotium. Ad At- 


tic. It is. an affair that goes on but very ſlowly, And in another 
place ; Ad tanti belli opinionem, quod ego negotium, & c. And in this 
ſenſe Ulpian has uſed it, when he ſays, that there are more hing. 
than words in nature, Ut plura ſint negotia quam vocabula. 

We even frequently find that Cicero takes Res and Negotium, 
for the ſame thing. Ejus NeGoTiuM fic velim ſuſcipias, ut fi Het 
RES mea. Which is proper to be obſerved in order to underſtand 

the force of ſeveral expreſſions, and of many elegant particles, 


which this author makes uſe of, as Rerum autem omnium nec aptius 


oft 


- 
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oft guidguam ad ofes tuendas quam diligi ; nec alienius quam timeri ; 
Otte. 1. Where we ſee that aptius and alienius, being of the neuter 
gender, do ſuppoſe negotium for their ſubſtantive, which refers how- 
ever to the word res, mentioned by him before, as to its ſynony- 
mous term. Again, Sed ego hoc utor argumento quam-ob-rem me ex 
ani mo, vereque diligi arbitrer. For quamobrem, which is taken for 
an adverb, is compoſed of three words. And res here refers to 
_ argumentum, which he mentioned before, as if it were ob guod ar- 
gumentum, or ob quod negotium, on which account. 

So in his oration againſt Verres, where he ſays, Fecerunt ut 
um accuſarem, à quo mea longilſime ratio, woluntaſque abhorrebat ; 
that is, à guo negotio accuſationis, according to Aſconius. And 
when Terence ſays, Utinam hoc fit modo defuntfum, we muſt under 
ſtand negotium, according to Donatus. - | 

And therefore when we ſay, Triſte lupus ftabulis ; Varium & mu- 
tabile ſemper femina, we ought to underſtand this ſame negotium, 
without looking for another turn by the feminine, in order to ſay 
with the grammarians, that it is Res triſtis, Res mutabilis : as if 
Negotium, could not perform the ſame office as Res. 

In like manner the names of arts and ſciences are generally in 
the neuter in Cicero, becauſe this ſubſtantive is underſtood. Mu- 
ficorum perſtudioſus, Cic. Nift in phyficis plumbei ſumus, Cic. Phyſica 
illa ipſa & mathematica quæ poſuiſti, Cic. ſup. negotia. 

It ought likewiſe to be underſtood, when the relative is in the 
neuter gender, as Non ęſt quod gratias agas ; that is, uon eff nego- 
2 , or nullum eft negotium propter quod gratias agas, or agere de- 

eas. 


[2 


Claſſe viriſque potens, per que fera bella feruntur, Ovid. 
In like manner, Lunam & fellas, que tu fundaſti ; that is, guæ 
negotia. „ . | 
| * we ſee that the grammarians had no great reaſon to call 
this a Syllepſis, or to ſay that the neuter gender was more noble 
than the other two, and therefore included them both. For herein 
they have committed two conſiderable miſtakes : The firſt is 
their not underſtanding what is properly meant by the neuter, 
which is only a negative gender, and conſequently cannot be more 
noble than the other two, nor include them both. The ſecond 
is their miſtaking the cauſe of this conſtruction in the neuter, 
which is no other than the ellipſis of the word zegotia ; for which 
reaſon they imagined it could be uſed only in regard to inanimate 
things, whereas we meet with inſtances of it in others, as hath been 
ſhewn in the ſyntax, rule 4. p. 11. and as we are further able to 
demonſtrate by authorities, as when Tacitus ſays ; Parentes, li- 
beros, fratres, vilia habere; that is, vilia negotia, to ſlight them. 
And Lucretius : 2 | 
Ductores Danaum delecti prima wirorum. 
And this figure of NR OO IA underſtood, is ſo familar in the 
Latin tongue, that Cicero makes uſe of it on many occaſions, where 
he might have done otherwiſe, as when he ſays, Annus ſalubris 


& peftilens contraria (for contrarii) that is, ſunt contraria negotia, 
| are 
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are contrary things. And in his book on old age; Sæpe enim in- 
terfui querelis meorum gqualium, que C. Salinator, que Sp. Albinus, 
deplorare ſolebunt; he could not ſay, querelis que, without under- 
ſtanding negotia; ſince it is plain, that gue refers to thoſe com- 
plaints, as it appears likewiſe by Gaza's Greek tranſlation : on- 


- Adonis ye Tor megitruxov OAYPMOIE OYE tiwrao; xatofverodas ; 


and therefore that he might have put guas, if he had not under- 
ſtood this other noun, which is of the neuter gender. In regard 
to which we refer to what ſhall be faid hereafter upon the Syllep- 

And if it ſhould be again objected, that in Hebrew the adjec- 


tive feminine is oftentimes taken abſolutely, as Unam petii a Do- 


mino, that is, unam rem, though we cannot underſtand a ſubſtantive 
feminine, becauſe thoſe words which ſignify rem, or negotium, are 
all maſculine in that language. „„ 

I anſwer that there is never a paſſage in ſcripture, where the 
adjective feminine occurs alone, but a ſubſtantive feminine is to be 
underſtood, though it is neither res nor negotium, which are maſ- 
culine in this language; and therefore in the abovementioned ex- 
ample we are to underſtand nw /cheela, petitionem, as appears 
from what 1s expreſſed in another place, Petitionem unam ego peto 
abs te, 3. Reg. 2. 16. | IS. | 

NeGoTIuUM is likewiſe underſtood in the following elegant 
Phraſes, Quoad ejus facere poteris. Duoad ejus ſieri poterit, and 
the like; of which we have made mention above, Sect. 5. ch. 1, 
n. 5. upon the word Quoad. For the infinitive facere, or fieri, ought 


there to be conſidered as a noun, which governs es in the geni- 


tive, ſup. aegotii. Thus, Quoad ejus facere poteris ; fignifies, guan- 
tum poteris ad facere (for ad effeftum) ej us negotii. And quoad ęjus 
feeri poterit, ſignifies, quantum ad ejus rei, or negotii poteſtas erit. As 
much as poſſible, as far as there will be a poſſibility of doing it. 
And the reſt in the ſame manner. This is what very few ſeem to 
have rightly comprehended. 8 95 


. Antecedent with the relative underſtood. | 


VI. GENERAL MAXIM. Every relative has a relation to 
the antecedent, which it repreſents, Therefore it is an ellipſis, 
when the ant*cedent, which ought ever to be underſtood both be- 
fore and after the relative, is mentioned only before; as E. pater 


©. quem amo, for quem patrem amo : And the ellipſis is double, when 


the antecedent happens to be neither before nor after, as Sun? guos 
arma delectant, and the like. But we have ſaid enough of both in 
the rule of the relative, p. 4. and following. Bis 


VII. What is to be underſtood when the genitive comes 
after an adjective, or after a verb ! © : 
VII. GENERAL MAXIM. Whenever there comes a geni- 

tive after a noun adjective, or after a verb, either it is a Greek 

phraſe, depending on the prepoſition, -or we - muſt under- 
ſtand a general noun by which it is governed: And it is an un- 
9 5 DE queſtionable 


4 
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queſtionable truth, that neither in Greek or Latin, there is any 
ſuch thing as verb.or adjective, which ot itſelf is capable of go- 
verning the genitive. This we have ſhewn in each particular 
rule, and what hath been ſaid upon the ſubject, may be reduced to 
five principal points. | | 7 | 
I. When the adjective is ſaid to be taken ſubſtantively, we muſt | 
ever underſtand the. ſubſtantive zegotium, ttmpus, or ſome other 
particular noun, Ul:imum dimicationis, Liv, ſup. tempus. Amara 
curarum, Hor. ſup. negotia. Which Lucretius, Tacitus, and Ap- 
puleius ſ2em to have particularly affected. : 
2. When one of the nouns, called correlatives, is underſtood, 
Sophia Septimi, Cic. ſap, filia, Hectoris Andromache.. Virg. ſup. 
uxor. Palinurus Phædromi, Plaut. ſup. ſerwus. N. 
3. When causd, or ratione, is underſtood, juſt as the Greeks un- 
derſtand tr:xa or ydagv. Cum ile ſe cuſtodiæ diceret in caſtris re- 
manſiſſe, ſup. causd. 8 . 
4. When mentioning the names of place, we put the genitive 
after the prepoſition, Ad Caſtoris, Cic. In Veneris, Plaut. ſup. æ- 
dem. In like manner, Per Varronis, ſup. fundum. Ex Apollodori, 
Cic. ſup. chronicis. Ex feminini ſexus deſcendentes, ſup. ftirpe, &c. 
5. When the genitive is put after the verb, E Regis, ſup. 
offcium. A ſtimare litis, Cæſar. ad Cicer. ſup. causd. Abefſe bi- 
dui, Cic. ſup. itinere. Accuſare furti, ſup. crimine. Ef Rome, 
_ ſup. in oppido. And others of the ſame fort, which we have ob- 
ſerved in the rules. | 
But when the genitive plural does not happen to be in the ſame 
gender, nor in the ſame caſe with its adjective, we ought to un- 
derſtand the noun repeated. Corruptus vanis rerum, Hor, that is, 
Corruptus vanis rebus rerum; ſo that this is the genitive of parti- 
tion. Juſt as we read in Livy, Neque earum rerum efſe ullam rem. 
mo ſhews the little reaſon there has been to call this an Anti- 
phraſis. . | 


VIII. What we are to n when the accuſative 


is by itſelf. | 

VIII. GENERAL MAXIM. Whenever there is an accuſative 

in a ſentence, it is governed either by a verb active, or by a pre- 
poſition (except it agrees with the infinitive, as ac amare.) Where- 
fore when we find neither of theſe, we muſt ſupply the deficiency, 
as Me miſerum, ſup. /entio. | „ | 

But the prepoſition is much oftener underſtood, as Eo /pefatum 
lados, for ad ſpectatum. See the chapter on the ſupines, p. 129. 
Pridie Calendas, for ante Calendas, and ſuch like, of which we ſhall 


give a liſt hereafter. 


IX, What we are to underſtand, when the ablative is by 

72705 elf. gig 

IX. GENERAL MAXIM. The ablative is never in a ſen- 
tence, but when it is governed by a prepoſition, though — 
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this prepoſition is only underſtood. We have given inſtances 
hereof in all the particular rules, and we ſhall preſently give a liſt 
of them for the greater convenience of the learner. 


X. Two other very remarkable Ellip/es ; one where we 
are to underſtand the nominative of the verb, and the 
other where we muſt ſupply the verb by the context. 


1. It often falls out that the nominative of the verb is not ex- 
preſſed, and then we muſt take it by the context; as, Cujus belli 
cam ei ſumma ęſſet data, coque cum exercitu profectus effet, &c. Corn. 
Nepos, for eoque is cum exercitu profectus effet. Id cum factum multi 
indignarentur magnæque effet invidie tyranno, Idem, for magnægue 
id factum effet inuidiæ, &c. Ain tu, te illius invenifſe filiam ? In- 
veni, & domi eſt, Plaut. for illa domi eſt. Dum equites preliantur, 
Bocchus cum peditibus, quos filius ejus adduxerat, neque in priore pugna 
adfuerant, poſtremam Romanorum aciem invadunt, Salluſt. for negue 
ii adfuerant, or elſe quique non adfuerant. Cæſar and Livy abound 

2. We are oftentimes obliged to ſupply a verb in one of the 
members of a period, not as it 1s in the other, but quite different, 


Juſt as the context directs us, as in Virgil ; 


Diſce puer virtutem ex me verumgue laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis. 12. En. 3 | | 
Where, as Servius obſerveth, with fortunam we muſt underſtand 
opta, pete, or accipe, and not diſce, which goes before, becauſe /or- 

tuna non diſcitur. Again. | 95 

Sacra manu witto/que Deos, parvimgue nepotem 
Ipſe trabit. | | ; | 
Where trabit refers only to nepotem; and with /acra and Deos we 


muſt underſtand portat. In like manner, 1. Georg. 


Ne tenues pluvie, rapidive potentia ſolis 
Acrior, Q Bore penetrabile frigus adurat. 


For the word adurat refers extremely well to the ſun, and to cold, 


as Servius takes notice; but as to zenues pluvie, we muſt under- 
ſtand noceant, or ſome ſuch thing, as Linacer and Ramus have ob- 
ſerved. In like manner in Tully, Fortuna, gud il florentiſſima, 
nos duriore confliftati videmur. Where conflifati agrees only with 
the ſecond member, whereas in the firſt we muſt underſtand 2½, 
ſays Scioppius. And in Phrædrus, lib. 4. fab, 16. Non veto dimitti, 
verùm cruciari fame, where it is plain, that with the ſecond member 
we muſt underſtand jubeo, wolo, or the like, and not vero. Which 
is ſtill the more worthy of notice, as it is more contrary to the de- 
licdcy of our (the French) language, which does not admit of our 
making uſe of a verb that refers to two words or members of a pe- 
riod, unleſs it can be ſaid ſeparately of either. . 

It is by this ſort of Ellipſis that we muſt explain a great many 
paſſages in the vulgate edition of the ſcripture, as in St. James, Glo- 
rietur autem frater humilis in exaltatione,Jud, dives autem in humili- 
tate ſad, where, according to the moſt probable opinion, loves 

| y 
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by Eſtius, we are to underſtand confundatur in the ſecond member, 
and not g/orietur, which is in the firſt, By this ſame figure Eſtius 
explaineth this paſſage of St. Paul, Probibentium nubere, abſtinere 
a cibis, where we muſt underſtand præcipientium. And this other, 
Per fidem ambulamus, non per ſpeciem, where /amus muſt be under- 
ſtood, becauſe the word ambulare is indeed applicable to thoſe 
whom the divines call viatores, but not to the bleſſed, unleſs it be 
ſimply to expreſs the they will have in being every 
where with Chriſt. Ambulabunt mecum in albis, Apocal. 3. The 
ſame may be ſaid of this other paſſage of the pſalmiſt, Per diem 
fol non uret te, neque luna per noctem and of this other of Geneſis, 
Die noctugque &ſtu urebar. For neither the moon nor the night have 
any heat or burning, to occaſion a ſenſible inconveniency. There- 
fore we muſt underſtand ſome other word. In like manner, Lac 
wvobis potum dedi, neu eſcam, yd vu imirion nai ov, pevpua, as 
in Homer, ole +a: oTrov idorri, Linum & frumentum edentes, where 
it is evident that ſomething muſt be underſtood, ſince St. Paul did 
not mean that we ſhould drink what we eat, nor Homer that we 
ſhould eat the wine we drink. | | 

But we muſt likewiſe take notice, ſays Linacer, that it is ſome- 
times almoſt impoſſible to determine which verb ought to be under- 
ſtood in order to complete the ſenſe, as in Quintilian, Si furem nec- 
turnum occidere licet, quid latronem ? © | 


XI. Of other more remarkable particles that are under- 
855 ſtood. | 


We are oftentimes obliged to underſtand agi, or potius ; as, 
Tacita ſemper eſt bona. mulier, quam loguens, that is, magis bona. 
Oratio fuit precibus quam jurgio fimilis, Liv. that is, magis fimilis. 
Thus the Greeks frequently underſtand yaw. And thence it is 
that we find in the Pſalmiſt, Bonum eft confidere in Domino, quam 
confidere in homine. And in Terence, Si qui/guam eft qui placere cu- 
fiat bonis, quam plurimis, that is Bonis potius quam plurimis. 

E * fimul we are often to underſtand ag or atgue, as in Virgil, 

1 | 

At femul heroum laudes, & facta parentis 
: Jam legere, & que fit poteris cognoſcere virtus. 
And in Cic. 1taque ſimul experredi ſumus, wiſa illa contemnimus. 
Si is underſtood when we ſay, | 
ns Tu quogue magnam 
Partem opere in tanto, fineret dolor, Icare haberes, Virg. 
Decies centena dediſſes 
Huic parco paucis contento, quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis, Hor. 

Ur is not taken for quamwvis, as ſome people imagine, but then 
we underſtand efto or fac, as in Ovid, Protinus ut redeas, fadta vi- 
debor anus, that is, eto ut ſtatim redeas, tamen, &c. a 
Neither is ut taken for utinam, as when Terence ſays, U, Syre 
te magnus perdat Fupiier; for we are to underſtand oro, or precur ut, 


&. 
When 
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When we ſay, cave, cadas, faxis, &c. we are to underſtand ne, 
as it is in Cicero, Nonne caveam ne ſcelus faciam ; likewiſe with the 
ne we are to underſtand ut, according to Voſſius and Scioppius, for 
otherwiſe this ze would not govern the ſubjunctive. See what hath 
been ſaid above, in explaining wereor ne, p. 162. . 
What they call the potential or conceſſive mood may be likewiſe 
reſolved by this figure, as Frangas potius quam corrigas, that is, 
et potius ut frangas, &c. Vicerit, that is, eo ut vicerit. Obſit, 
proſit, nibil curant, for an objit, &c. In like manner when we lay, 
: Bono animo ſis, it means, far ut fis, &c. | Ames, legas, that 1s, mones 
te ut, or fac ut ames, legas, &c. 
After non modd, non ſolum, non tantùm, (provided it does not hurt 
the ſenſe) we are to underſtand now ; as, Alexander non modò par- 
cus, ſed etiam liberalis, that is non modd non parcus. Ita ut non modo 
civitas, ſed ne vicini quidem proximi ſentiant, Cic. Non modd illi 
invidetur ætati, verum etiam favetur, Id. Offic. 2. Hence it comes 
that the an is ſometimes expreſſed. Quia non modd vituperatis 
nulla, ſed etiam ſumma laus ſenectutis eff, &c, Concerning which 
the reader may conſult Muretus in his variæ lectiones. 
The particle x EMH is oftentimes neceſſary for reſolving ſeveral 
abſolute modes cf ſpeaking ; as, Sic video philoſophis placuifſe ; Nil 
e ſapientis præſtare niff culpam, Cic. that is, nempe nihil effe, &c. 
Cetera werd, quid qui/que me dixiſſè dicat, aut quomodo ille accipiat, 
aut qua fide mecum vivant ii qui me afſidue colunt & obſervant, præ- 
fare non poſſum, Id. that is, nempe, quid quijque, &c. Hoc verò ex 
8 fuſpicio nata eſt, me guæſiviſſe aliguid in quo te offenderem, tran/- 
itium eſt, Id. that is, nempe me quafrvifſe, &c. | 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable things we had to obſerve in 
ard to the figure of Ellipſis, whereby every body is capable of 
Judging of all the reſt. For the moſt general rule that can be 
given upon this ſubject is to take notice of the natural and moſt 
ſimple way of ſpeaking, according to the idea we receive from 
_— languages, which oftentimes point out to us what we ought 
reaſonably to underſtand, | 
Yet becaufe on thoſe oecaſions we may be at a loſs for words, + 
unleſs we happen to be very converſant in the language, I ſhall | 
therefore ſubjoin three liſts. The firſt ſhall be of nouns ; and the 
ſecond of verbs, where I do not intend to include all thoſe that 
may be underſtood (tor this would be too tedious a piece of work) 
but only the principal ones. The third is to be of prepoſitions, 
which generally form moſt of the governments and connexions of 
ſpeech in all languages. | | 


II. FERST LIST 
O ſeveral nouns underflood in Latin authors. 


Er is underſtood, when we ſay, as we have ſhewn that it is alſo un- 
Eft domi to the queſtion Ubi, See derſtood, when we ſay, Parvi pendo, 
the ſyntax, rule 25, p. 50. and fol- Won ſum ae &c. 
lowing. Auzo, when we ſay, Mars & Venus 

E is underſtood, when we ſay, Ra- capti dolis, Ovid. Caſtor & Pollux 
tio, or tabula accepti & expenſiy juſt alternis or ientes & occidautes. _ 
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the like. For this is a kind of Ellip- 


ſis according to Scioppius; unleſs we 

chuſe fimply to ſay that then the two 
Gngulars are equivalent to a plural, 
and refer it to the figure of ſyllepſis, 
of which hereafter. 

Aux is, when we ſay, confluens, pro- 
fluens, torrens, fluvius. See the gen- 
ders, vol. 1. p. 6. 

Animus, when we ſay, Rego te ut 

boni conſulas, that is, ut ſtatuas hanc 


rem eſe boni animi, proceeds from a 


good will; though we generally 
tranſlate it by the perſon that re- 
ceives, I beg you Twill take this in good 
part. | 

Ars, or SCIENTIA, when we ſay, Me- 
dicina, Muſica, Dialectica, Rhetorica, 
Fabrica, &c. x 

Arvum, when we ſay, nowale. Culta 
novalia, Virg. But when he ſays, 
Tonſas novales, we are to underſtand 
terras, ſo called a nowando, ſays Varro, 
becauſe they are renewed, or the ſeed 
is changed. „ 

Bo N, when we ſay, Homo frugi ; for 
the antients uſed 'to ſay, bone frugis 3 
afterwards they ſaid, bone frugi; and 
at length frugi, by itſelf, as Sanctius 

_ obſerves, 

Caurum, when we ſay, per apertum 
Irts | 

CarCER, as it was heretofore neuter, 
ought -to be underſtood, in ſaying, 
Piſtrinum, Tullianum, &c. 

CAus A, in ſaying, Exercitum opprimen- 
de libertatis habet, Salluſt. Succęſſo- 
rum Minerve indoluit, Ovid. Integer 
vitæ, ſceleris purus, Hor. See thsſyn- 
tax, p. 22. 

Cano, when we ſay, bubula, verve- 
cina, ſuilla, ferina, &c. 

CasTRA, when we ſay, flativa, byber- 

na. See heteroc. vol. 1. p. 161. 

CEN TENA, when we ſay, Debet decies, 
or decies ſeſtertium. See the chapter 
on Seſterces, in the particular obſer- 
vations, book 8. 

CLI T ELIAS, when we ſay, Imponere 
alicui, to impoſe upon him, to deceive 
him, For this is properly treating 
bim as an ofs. 

Cozr um, when we ſay, ſerenum, purum, 

. &c, 
Consitium, when we ſay, Arcanum, 


ſecretum, propoſitum. Perſtat in pro- 
Peſito, &c. 


Cor 1a, when we ſay, Eges medicine, - 


abundas pecuniarum. | 
Corona, when we ſay, Civica dona- 
tus; Muralem, Obſidionalem adeptus, 
Kc. As likewiſe when we ay, 
Vor. II. 
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ſerta; juſt as ſertum refers to corona- 
mentum, which we find in Cato and 
in Pliny. 

CrIMINE, or ACTIONE, when we ſay, 
Furti damnatus. Repetundarum poſtu- 
latus. See rule 28, 

DaTum, when we ſay, Nen eſ te fallere 
cuiquam. 

DIES, when we ſay, Lluxit, or meus ff 
natalis, &c. 

Dir, when we ſay, Superi, Inferi 
Manes, &c. 4 mo 

Domus, when we ſay, Regia, Baffi- 
lica. | 

Dom um, when we ſay, Urorem duxit. 

ExTA, when we fay, cæſa et porrefa, 
as in Cicero, Ne guid inter caſa & 
porrefia, ut aiunt, oneris nobis ad- 
datur aut temporiss That when I 
ſhall approach towards the expiration 
of my time, I may not be troubled 
with any new protraction of my of- 
fice. | 

The metaphor is -taken from 
hence, that when the entrails are 
cut and drawn out of the belly of 
the victim, which is what they called 
Cxzsa, the prieſt, who offered the 
ſacrifice, held and conſidered them 
ſome time before he preſented them 
upon the altar, which is what they 
called Porricere. 

FAcuLTAS, or POTESTAS, when we 
ſay, Cernere erat. Non g te fallere 
cuiguam, &c. e 

Fs TA, when we ſay, Bacchanalia, Sa- 
turnalia, Agonalia. 

Fix1s, when we ſay, hafenus, quatenus. 
For it means, hac fine tenus. 

FauMENTA, when we ſay, ſata; as 
fruges, when we ſay, ſatæ. 


Tux ERA, when we ſay, Jufta perſol- 


Dere. 

Homo, in adoleſcens, juvenit, amicus, fa- 
miliaris ; and whenever the adjective 
which agreeth with man, is taken 
abſolutely, as miſer ſum, ſal vus ſum ; 
allo in cptimates, magnates, mortales, 
Germani, Galli, &Cc. 2 

Ip EM, as Equo fer? gui hontini morbi, 
Plin, for fer? iidem qui. 

InGENIUM, or INSTITUTUM, or 
MOREM, When we lay, Antiguum cb- 
tines, Plaut. Nunc cognoſco veſtrum tam 
ſuperbum, Ter. 

Is, for talis or tantus, is very often 

_ underſtood, as Homo improbus, fed 
cui paucos ingenio pares invenias, for 
is cui. 


Irxx, when we ſay, Qud pergis, gud 


tendis # Virgil has even expreſſed i:, 
Tendit iter welis portimque relinguit. 
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Jovprcns, when we ſay Mittere in con- 
ſilium. Whence, according to Aſco- 
nius, it is taken for perorare, when 
the orator having finiſhed, the judges 
met in order to gather the votes. 
Teſtibus editis ita mittam in conſilium ut, 
&c. Cic. | 

Jop ie i, or JURE, when we ſay, fa/ſo, 
merito, immerito, which are all of them 
real nouns adjective. 

Lap Is, when we ſay, Molaris. 


Lau, when we ſay, Cur mibi de- 


trabis? : 

Lin ER, when we ſay, annalis, diurnus. 
In like manner in the plural. 

L1rgi, when we ſay, pugillares. 
As alſo when we ſay pandedtæ, a 
Greek word, which Tiro, Cicero's 
freedman, gave for title to books 
that he wrote on miſcellaneous 
queſtions» Quos Greco titulo, ſays 
Gellius, aydenrag libros inſcrigſit, 
tanguam omne rerum atque doctrinarum 
genus continentess And afterwards 
this very title was conferred on the 


body of the civil law collected by 


Juſtinian, which is otherwiſe called 
Dig. ſta, orum, Several have doubted 
of what gender this word Pandectæ 
was, becauſe, as Varro and Priſcian 
have very well obſerved, the nouns in 


»; of the firſt declenſion of the Greeks, 


which in that language are maſcu- 
line, being changed into à in Latin, 
become feminine, as & yagrng, bac 
cbarta. Hence Budeus has faid, 
Pandectas Piſanas in the feminine, 
But Vothus believes that this rule of 
Priſcian will hold good only as to 
nouns that have no relation to an- 
other more general word underſtood, 
as in this caſe libri; for which rea- 
ſon he ſays, cometa and planeta are 
maſculine, becauſe 473g is underſtood, 
Ant, Aug. H. Stephen, Mekerchus, 
Andr. Schot, and feveral others, are 
of this opinion, And Cujas himſelf 
has acknowledged his error, fince in 
his latter works he always put it in 
the maſculine, 

LIBRx, or LIBRARUM, /genitive fin- 
gular or plural of /ibra, a pound) 
when we ſay, Corona aurea fuit findo 
wiginti quinque, Liv. and the like, 
that is, pondo ior pondere librarum 25. 
For fondo is only an ablative ke 

; nec, See the genders, rule 8, and 
the hetcroclites, liſt 6, | 

Li>z As, when we ſay, Ad incitas re- 
dactus, reduced to extremity: for 
incitæ comes from cies for moweo, 
becauſe thole who play at draughts, 


* 
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being driven to the laſt row, can ſtir 
no further, Hence it is that the 
men at dranghts are called inciti, that 
is, immobiles. But where Lucilius 
ſaid, Ad incita, we are to underſtand 
loca. Hence it is, ſays St. Ifidorus, 
that they gave the name of ixciti 
to thoſe who had loſt all hopes of ever 
extricating themſelves from their mi- 
ſery. | 

LiTERAS, where Cicero ſays, Tridus 
abs te nullus acceperam. And in this 
paſſage of Plautus, Hodie in ludum 
occœ pi ire litterarum; ternas jam ſcis, 
A. N. 0. Where there is no ſort of 
foundation, ſays Scioppius and Voſ- 
ſius, for taking this word ternas for 
the three conjugations of verbs, as 
Alvarez has done, juſt as if a child 
could learn three conjugations the firſt 
day he went to ſchool, 

Locus, when we ſay, Hic ſenex de pro. 
ximo : ab humili (ſup. loco) ad ſum- 
mum (ſoup. locum.) In medium; con- 
wenerunt in unum, &c. Primo, ſecun- 
do, tertio, &c. ſup. loco. | 

Loca, in the plural, when we ſay, 
Aſtiva, hyberna, flativa, pomaria, 
roſaria, ſupera, infera, &c. 

Lup1, when we ſay, Circenſes, Mega- 
lefii, Sæculares, Funebres, &c. 

Marum, when we ſay, Caweo tibi, Ti- 

meo tibi; Metuo à te, de te, fro te, 
&c. But when we ſay cavere male, 
we are to underſtand ſe q malo. 

MA x, when we ſay, profundum, altum, 
tranquillum. a 

Mzxs1s, when we fay, Januarius, 
Aprilis, October, &c. 

M1ulr.z, or rather MILT1A, which 
ſuppofeth alſo negotia, when we lay 
decem or centum ſeftertia, or denaria. 
See the chapter on ſeſterces in the 
next book, 

Mop 14A, when we fay, Millia frumenti. 

Mopo, in perpetuo, certo, &c. 

Mor TEM, when we ſay, obitt, And 
it is ſtill uſual to ſay occumbere mortem, 
&c. 


Navim, when we ſay ſolvit, conſcendii, 


appulit. 


Nrcoriun. We have already taken 
notice of this, as one of the moſt 
general rules. It may alſo be ob- 
ſerved on this. occaſion, that th 
ſame noun is underſtood, when we 
ſay tanto, quanto, aliquanto, hot, c, 
quo, mulis, paulo, nimio. For mull 
doctior ſignifies multo negetio doctiur; 
or elſe mula re, multis partibus doc- 
rior, In like manner, when 5 fa, 

117 1 7 is an ablative 
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for uo, that is, quo modo, or quo ſup, partes 


ne gotio. . 

When id, quid, or aliquid, are put, 
negotium is underſtood, thoſe nouns 
being of their nature adjectives. As 
we ſee in Terence, Andrie id erat 
illi nomen. And in Plautus, _ eſt 
tibi nomen! Miſi occupo aliquid mibi 
conſilium. F 

Even when guid governs the ge- 
nitive negotii, ſtill it ſuppoſeth nego- 
tium repeated for its ſubſtantive, as 
Videri egeſtas, quid negotii dat homini 
miſero mali, Plaut. his is as if it 
were, Quid negotium mali negotii dat 
egeſtas homini miſero. Where quid ne- 
gotium negotii is the ſame thing as gue 
res rei; or rerum, as in the ſame au- 
thor, Summum Fovem deteſter, ſaid 
Menechmus : Qua de re aut cui rei 
rerum omnium ? anſwers the old man. 
And thus Scioppius explains it. | 

This noun is aiſo underſtood, when 
we ſay, mille or millia, ſup. negotia ; 
for mille being an adjective, like the 
other numeral nouns, it muſt needs 
have its ſubſtantive, concerning which 
ſee the chapter on ſeſterces in tue next 

| book, q ; 

Nvumvs, or NUMERUs, when we ſay, 
denarius, quinarius, &c. 

Alſo when we fay, quadrans, quin- 
cunx, ſeſtertius, &c. 

NunT1iumM, when we ſay, Obwiam illi 
miſimus. | 

Nux, when we ſay, avellana, juglans, 
pinea, perſica, caſlanea, &c. 
FFICIUM, when we ſay, Non eſt meum, 
or Regium eſt bene facere. Allo when 
we ſay, Eft regis, &c. | 

Or ERA, when we ſay, Bucolica, Geor- 
gica, Rbetorica, orum, &c. 

Orus, when we ſay, Hoc non ſclum la- 
boris, werim etiam ingenii fuit. 

Ox AT 10, when we lay, proja, which 
cometh from prorſa for refa, the 
contrary of which is verſa. For 
prorſus heretofore ſignified rectus, 
from whence comes prorſi limites, in 
Feſtus; Prorſa Dea, that preſided 
over women in labour. 

OsTium, when we ſay, prſticum, a 
back-door. 

Oves, when we ſay bidentes 3 hence 
it is generally feminine in this ſenſe. 
But if we join it with verres, it will 
be maſculine, as in Non, G6identi 

verre. 

Pars, when we ſay, Antica, poſtica, 
decima, quadrageſima, primas, ſecun- 
das, & c. Non poſteriores feram. Ter. 
Ei ſecundas defert, Quint. ſup. partes. 
In like manner, pro rata, pro virili, 


Passus, when we ſay, Ire dus millia, 
Mart. Latitude ſeptingentorum mil- 
lium, Cæſ. | 

Pz zpium, when we ſay, ſuburbanum, 
Tuſculanum, &C. : 

PukR or PuELLA, when we ſav in- 
Fans; for this word is an adjective : 
hence it is, that in Valerius Maxi- 
mus we find puerum infantem, that 
could not ſpeak. 


RASs TER, when we ſay, bidens, tridens, 


&c. 

RaT1o, when we ſay, expenſa, impenſa, 
ſumma ; juſt as we underſtand ra- 
tiones, when we ſay conturbare, to con- 
found one's accounts, and to uſe 
ſome fraud, either towards the matter 
or towards the creditors, to make 
them loſe their turn, and to pay the 
laſt before the firſt. 

REM FAMILIAREM, When we ſay, 
decoquerey to ſquander away his eſtate, 
to turn bankrupt; whence alſo we 
have decoctor, a bankrupt. 

SzzMo, in theſe familiar phraſes of 
Cicero's, Brevi dicam. Complecti 
brevis Brevi reſpondere. Circum- 
ſeribi & definiri brewi, ſup. ſermone. 
And when he ſays, Brevibus agere, 
brevibus aliguid dicere, ſup. ſermo- 
nibus or werbis, in ſhort, in a few 
words. : 

SeRvus or MINISTER, when we fay, 
Eſt illi 2 pedibus, or circum pedes, 2 
manu or ad manum, @ ſecretis, & 
libellis, &c. ' 

SESTERTIUM, (for ſefertiorum) when 
we ſay centum miilia. And both afe 
underſtood when we reckon by the 
adverb, as debet mihi decics, and the 
like. See the chapter on ſeſterces in 
the next book. 

SiGNuM, when we ſay, bellicum or 
claſſicum canere. 

SINGUL1, when we ſay, in naves, in 
anncs, in horas, &c. | 

SOL UM, when we ſay, Terre defigitur 
arbor, Virg. ſup. in folss Hence in 
Salluſt. Arbores que bumi arido at- 
que arenoſo naſcuntur, that is, in ſola 
bumi arido, &Cc. ; 

TABELLÆ, when we ſay, in eboreis, 
laureatis, &c. For heretofore the 
tablets or table-books took their 
name either from the matter they 
were made of, or from the number 
of leaves. As eboree, citree, dupli- 
ces, triplices, & c. Laureate, were 
thoſe which the emperors uſed to 
fend to the ſenate after obtaining a 
victory. 

N 2 TAs 
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- TABERNA, when we ſay, medicina, 


ſutrina, textrina, tonſtrina, fabrica, 


Jalina, laniana, &c. which are all ad- 


jectives. See piſirinum in the heter. 
vol. 1. p. 137. ; 


. TanvuL1s, when we ſay in duodecim. 


For the twelve tables were the fun- 
damental laws of the Roman re- 
public. 

TxMyvus, when we ſay ex eo, ex quo, 
ex illo: Ex illo fluere res Danaim, 
Virg. Tertio, quarto, extremo, &c. 
Optato, brevi, ſero, & c. Tertium 
conſul, poſtremum ad me venit, &c. 

Hoc noftis, id ætatis, &c. Antebac, 
peſibac, ¶ bac is here taken for bc.) 
Antea, poſtea, præterea, peſt illa, ſup. 
tempora. Cicero hat h even expreſſed 
it, Poſt illa tempora quicunque remp. 
agitavere, & e.. Non licebat niſi præ- 

nito logui, ſup. tempore, Prope adeſ? 
cum alienomore vivendum eft mibi, Ter. 
ſup. tempus. Erit cùm feciſſe nolles, 
ſup. tempus. And an infinite number 
of the like ſort. 


TERRA, when we ſay, patria tontinens. 


Likewiſe when we ſay, jacet bumi, in- 
ſtead of in terra bumi. For the earth 
is divided in aquam & bumum, ac- 
cording to Varro. In like manner, 
when we ſay, Natus et Agypti, ſup. 
in terra. See r. 25. p. 50. 

VADA, when we ſay, Previa, ſhallows, 
flats. : : 


Vasa, when we ſay, fifilia, witrea, 


ctyſtallina. Juſt as 

Vas, when we ſay, atramentarium, ſa- 
linum. ä 

VErBA. Docere paucis, Virg. ſup. 
verbis. Reſponſum paucis reddere, Id. 


Pro re pauca loquar, Id, paucis te 
wolo, Ter. ſup. verbis allogui. As 

| alſo, Paucis eft quod te volo, for E 
negotium propter quod paucis te verbis 
allogui volo. Dicere pauca, ſup. verba. 
Aer pauca, Hor. &c. 

VIA, when we ſay, har, illac, iſtac, qua, 
ea, rect, &, Appia, Aurelia, &c. 
As alſo viam, when we lay, ire, in- 
gredi. Virgil has even expreſſed it, 
Itque reditque viam, &c. : 

Vin un, when we ſay, muſtum, merum, 
Falernum, Maſſicum, & c. which are 
nouns adjectives, 

Vir, Uxor, or FEMINA, when we 
ſay, conjux, maritus, or marita. And 
in the plural, optimates, magnates, 
primates, majores, &c. ſup. wiri or 
feming@. 

VirGa, when we ſay, rudem accipere, 
that is, to be diſcharged from further 
buſineſs. For one of the ways of 
diſcharging was by.the pretor's put- 
ting a rod or wand on the head of the 
perſon whom he diſcharged or re- 
leaſed, and this rod was called vudis, 
from its being rough and unwrought. 
It had alſo the name of feftuca, as 
likewiſe of windifa, becaule by this 
method, ſervi vindicabantur in liber- 
tatem. Hence cometh rude donatus, 
diſcharged from all exerciſe or buſi- 
neſs, becauſe when a gladiator came 
to be excuſed from fighting any more, 
they uſed to give him one of thoſe 
rods, 

Uns, when we ſay, natus Rome for 
in urbe Rowe. See rule 25. p. 50. 
UT1rLE or COMMODUM, When we lay 

conſulo tibi? proſpicio mibi, &c. 


It may likewiſe be obſerved on this occaſion, that it is a kind of 
Ellipſis, at leaſt according to Sanctius and Scioppius, when we do not 
follow the gender of the termination in particular nouns, but only 
the gender of the ſignification in regard to the common and ge- 


neral term. As, 


In names of trees, Delphica laurus, patula fagus, tarda morus, 


&c. ſup: arbor. 


In the names of herbs, Dictamnum pota ſagittas pellit, Plin. Cen- 


tunculus trita aceto, ſup. herba, Idem. 


In the names of provinces, iſlands, towns, and others, con- 
cerning which ſee what has been ſaid when treating of genders, 


rule 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


But then with the Ellipſis, there is allo a Syllepſis, as we ſhall 


Mew hereafter, p. 189, 
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Of ſeveral verbs underſtocd. 


ADsyP1c10 or vipbzo, when ve ſay, 
En quatuor ædes, Ecce bominem, En 
Priamum. But if we put the nomina- 
tive Ecce homo, en Priamus, we are to 
- underſtand adęſt or wenit, or the like. 
Auz r or ADJuveT, when we ſay, 
Mehercule, Mecaſtor, Medius fidius, 
(heathen forms of ſwearing, which 
Chriſtians ought not to make uſe of) 
that is, Me Hercules, Me Deus Fidius 
amet or adjuvet. And Cicero him- 
ſelf informs us, that me- Hercule was 
ſaid for Me Hercules. 
Thus Edepol is compoſed of three 
words, that 1s of e for me, de for Deus, 
and pol for Pollux, ſup. adjuwet. But 
we likewiſe ſay epol, that is, me Pol- 
lux, ſap. adiuvet. So that it is a miſ- 
take to write ædepol with an æ, as 


practiſed by thoſe who pretend that 


it means, guaſs per ædem Pollucis, 
which is not true. 

CAN ER, when we ſay, fei, Fdibus. 

Cox rir, when we ſay, Ire prior Pal- 
las, and the like. See the Syntax, 
p- 34. and the figurative Syntax, p. 
170. 5 

Dicz, when we ſay, Male audit, he 
has a bad character. For it ſignifies 
male audit de ſe, or in ſe, or ſibi dici; 
ſo that mal? does not refer to audit, 
but to dici, which is underſtood. In 
like manner, when we ſay, Audit 
bonus, audit doctus, it implies, audit 
dici eſſe bonus, according to the Greek 
conſtruction which we explained in 
the 5th rule, p. 14. | 

D1co, when we ſay, Bona werba quæ ſo, 
ſup. dic. Nugas, ſup. dicis. Sed bæc 
Bactenus, de his hactenus, ſup. dixeri- 
mus, or dictum fits Quid multa ? 
ſup. dico werba. 

Es8x, or Fu1ssE, or FORE, when we 
ſay, Factum illi volo. Ne dicas non 
pradifium. Promiſi ultorem, ſup. me 


fore, &c. 7 - 

Es To, or FAC, DA, or PONE, when 
we lay, Hac negotia, ut ego abſim, 
confici poſſunt, that is, poſito wut ego 
abſim, or eſto, or fac ut, & c. Bono 
fis animo, or in anime. 

Facio, when we ſay, Di: meliora, 
ſup. faciant. Studes, an piſcaris, an 
wenaris, an omnia ſimul ? ſup. facit. 
Ila notte nibil præterquam wigilatum. 
ft in urbe, that is, nibil factum ef 
preterquam, &c. 

Ia E, when we ſay, In Pompeianum ca- 
gito. Rhodum volo, inde Athenas, 8c. 

LoqQui, when we fay, Sci Latine, 
Grace, &c. See p. 34. 

Mo zo, or FAc uT, when we ſay, 

ames, legas; ametis, legatis; Iſlud ne 

dicas; Illud cogites tecum ; Nihil mibi 
reſcribas. 

Oks ECR, IMPLORO, or NUNCUP0O, 
when we ſay, Prob Deum atque homi- 
num fidem, See the Syntax, rule 35, 
Pe 74. 

Oro ur, or PRECOR UT, when we 
ſay, Dii meliora ferant, Ut te per- 
dat Jupiter. 5 illi Dei irati ſint, 
where gui fignifies ut, or rather 20, 
ſup. modo. See the remarks on the 
pronouns, Ch. 1. n. 5. p. 93. and re- 
marks on the adverbs, n. 2. p. 145. 

Paro, IN VE N 10, or the like, when 
we ſay, Unde mibi lapidem Martis 
ſignum, quo mihi pacis autori ? &e. 

Sun, Es, EST, is frequently under- 
ſtood : Quid mibi tecum? ſup. oft. 
Haud mora (ſup. eft) feftinant Juſſi. 
Hei mibi, ve tibi, ſup. t. See r. 35. 
p- 74. Quænam (malum) iſta ſervi- 
tus voluntaria, ſup. eſt. 

TIM ko, cave, vide, or the like, when 
we ſay, Ab te ne frigora lædant. 
At ut ſatis contemplata fis, Verùm ne 
quid illa titubet, &c. 


XIV. TH IRD LEST. 
Of prepoſitions that are to be underſtood. 


A, AB, AD, I, ought to be under- 
ſtood with the names of large places 
or provinces, where they are not 
expreſſed, ' as /Egypto rtmeans, Tac. 
ſup. ab. Degit Carthagine, ſup. in. 

See the Syntax, rule 25, p 48. 


A, AB, are alſo underſtood with nouns. . 


ſignifying cauſe, inſtrument, trou- 
ble, &c. as, Culp4 palleſcere, Enſe 
perferatus, Plectere capite, &c. See 
the Syntax, rule 32, p. 70. With 


nouns of time, when they ſignify 
after, as Rediit hofle ſuperato, after | 
having overcome the enemy, which 
is what we call the ASLATIVE 
ABSOLUTE. See the 34th rule, 
72. "5 « 
: With nouns Ggnifying difference, 
or diſtance, as Stulto intelligens quid 
intereſt ; Abeſt virtute illius, See the 
30th rule, p. 66, . | 
When we would fignify only 2 
N 3 | part 3 
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part; animo otioſus, for ab animo, in 
regard to the mind. Multis rebus me- 
lior, for d muitis rebus. See the 32d 
rule, p. 69. 

Av is underſtood in expreſſing meaſure 
or ſpace. Latus quingue fedes. See 

the 2th rule, p. 53. 

In expreſſing the end one aims at. 
Quid fruſtra laboramus; for ad quid. 
Eamus viſum or wijere, for ad viſum or 
ad viſere. See the remarks on the ſu- 
pines, n. 3. p. 132. 
Alſo when we ſay Cetera lætus, 
for qucad cætera, and the like. See 
the annotation to the 24th rule, p. 
45. 

* . with nouns ſignifying time, 
Pridie Kalendas, ſup. arte. Multos 
ebbinc annos ſup. ante. See the 26th 
rule, p. 53, and following. 

Circa, when ſpeaking of time, as 
Tu homo id ælatis, that is, circa id 
Statis. N 

Cum, when ſpeaking of inſtruments, 

 Sagitta ſaucius. 
P+ 70.7 

When we ſay, officio, bonore, odio, 
Ferſegui, and the like, &c, For it is 
the ſame fignification as when Cicero 
ſaith, Cum eguis perſecuti ſunt. 

To expreſs time, cras, prima luce. 
Inſtead of which Terence hath, Cras 
cum primo lucu. But with time we 

may likewiſe underſtand in. See the 
26th rule, p. 53. NS 

Dr, x, Ex, with nouns that expreſs 

plenty, or want, or the ſubject, as 
Nugis referti libri. Plenus vino. E- 


guus ligne fabre factus. Sacrificare + 


tauro vel agne, &c. See the 28th 

rule, p. 62. 

With the names of place that ex- 
preſs departure, Exire Roma, Italia 
cedere. See the 25th rule, p. 48. 

With nouns fignifying time, as 
noctu or ncte. Hord prima, Tertid 
eigilia. See the 26ib rule, p. 53. 

With nouns that denote the cauſe 
or manner, Flere alicujus obitu; vic- 
titare eli; quare fir qua de re, &c. 
See the 32d rule, p. 70. 

In like manner, J/aboro dolore, for 
2 dolore. Amoris abundantid boc feci. 
Virtute clarus, &c. 

Allo, Lege agere cum aliguo, Vo- 
care aliquem nomine, &c. 

In, with nouns ſignifying place, whe- 
ther in the ablative or the accuſa- 
tive, as Domo me contineo, Cic. Sardi- 
niam venit, Cic. See the 2 5th rule, 
p- 48. = 

Wich nouns fignifying time, whe- 
ther in the ablative or the accuta- 


tive. See the 2bth rule, ps 53. 


Se the gad rule, 
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and following. 

With nouns that denote the ſub. 
je& or object, as Opus eft mihi libris, 
for in libris. See the annotation to 
the 28th rule, p. 63. 

With nouns that denote the cauſe, 
—_— me to quod, &C. for in eo quod, 

ith nouns that expreſs the ſtate 
or condition, Sum magno timore, for 
in magno timore. Magna et apud om- 
nes glorid. De pace nec nulld, nec 
magnd ſpe ſumus, &c. | 

With nouns that denote the means 
to attain the end, as Libris me oblecto. 
Audis delectari, &c : 

With nouns that denote order and. 
arrangement, as Ordine aliquid facere 
or collocare. 

With nouns that denote a particu- 
lar thing. Non armis preflantior quam 
1996s : 

On = ProPTER is oftentimes under- 
ſtood, when an infinitive ſupplieth 

the place of an accuſative, that de- 
notes the cauſe or end, as are do- 
lerem mihi illum iraſci, that is, ob iraſci. 
See the remarks on the verbs, chaps, 
2. Ne 10. Pe 113; 114. ' 

Quod is frequently governed by the 
ſame prepoſitions, when we ſay, Quod 
ego te per hanc dexteram oro, Cic, that 
is, propter quod. Quod utinam minus 
vitæ cupidus fuiſſem, tor quam-ob=rem. 
See the rematks on the adverbs, n. 3. 

p- 146. | 
Px is frequently underſtood with nouns 
ſignitying time or diſtance, Vixit cen- 
tum anniss Diſtat quinque milliaria. 

See the 26th rule, p. 53. 7 

Alſo with nouns fignifying a part, 
birſutus brachia, for per brachia, and 
the like, of which we have taken no- 
tice, in the annotation to the 24th 
rule, p. 45. and ſhall take further 
notice hereafter whep we come to 
trear of the figure of Helleniſm, 

Px x in compariſons, Dofior ceteris, 
for pre ceteris, &c. See the 27th 
rule; p. 55. and following. 

To expreſs the cauſe, Homini la- 
crymæ cadunt gaudio, Ter. that is, 
pre gaudio. a 

Pro, with nouns ſignifying price; Emi 
mag no, that is, pro magno pretio. Au- 
reus unus walet decem argenteis, that 
is, pro decem. See the 29th rule, pe 

SyB, With the ablatiye called abſolute, 
eſpecially when it denotes ſome poſt, 
condition, dignity, or pre-eminence, 
as Te conſule, Ipſo tefte, Ariſtotele au- 
tore, fole ardente, & c. See the 34th 


rule, p. 72. f 
— C HAF. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of the ſecond ſort of ellipfis, called Z E uA. 
TITHERTO we have treated of the firſt ſort of ellipſis- 

| where we are obliged to underſtand ſome word which 15 
not at all mentioned in the ſentence. The ſecond fort is, when 

the word has been already mentioned, and yet is again underſtood 


once or oftener. This is called 
ZEUGMA, a Greek word that ſignifieth connection or aſſemblage, 


becauſe under a ſingle word are comprized ſeveral other nouns 
that depend thereon : and of this there are three ſorts. 


I. A word underſtood as it was expreſſed before. 


The firſt is, when we repeat the noun or verb, in the ſame man- 
ner it has been already expreſſed. Donatus gives the following 
example hereof from the 3d book of the Æneid: 

| T rojugena interpres Divim, qui numina Phœbi, 

Qui tripodas, Clarii lauros, qui ſydera ſentis, 
E volucrum linguas, &præpetis omina pennæ. 

For /entis is expreſſed but once, and ought to be underſtood five 
times. 
It is however to be obſerved, that when we do not repeat the 
word that has been expreſſed, but underſtand a new one, it is 
not merely a zeugma, but an ellipſis, as already hath been ob- 


ſerved, p. 168. 
II. A word underſtood otherwiſe than it was expreſſed 
| | before. | 

The ſecond fort of æeugma, is when the word expreſſed cannot 
he repeated without receiving ſome alteration. 

1. Either in gender, Es genus, & wirtus niſi cum re vilior alga eft, 
Hor. Utinam aut hic ſurdus, aut hæc muta fata fit, Ter. 

2. Or in caſe, Quid ille fecerit quem negue pudet quicquam, nec 
metuit uemq uam, nec legem ſe putat tenere ullam ? Ter. for gui nec 
metuit, &c. | 

3. Or in number, Sociis & rege recepto, Virg. Hic illius arma, 
Bic currus Fuit „Id. Tutatur favor Euryalum lacrymeque decoræ, Id. 

4. Or in perſon, idle timore, ego riſu corrui, Cic. Quamvis ille 
neger, quamwis tu candidus es, Virg. 


III. A word underſtood in the enumeration of parts. 


The third is, when after a word which includes the whole, a dif- 
tribution of the parts is made without repeating the verb, as Agui- 
lz volarunt, hec ab oriente, illa ab eccidente, Cic. Conſules profecti, 
Valerius in Campaniam, Cornelius in Samnium, Liv. Beſtiæ aliæ 
mares, alia femine, Cic. Where we may obſerve how wrong it 13 
to ſay, that on ſuch occaſions we are always obliged to ule the ge- 
nitive of partition, as beftigrum aliæ, &c. | | 
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IV. Elegance to be obſerved in regard to the Zeugma. 


It is ſometimes extremely elegant to underſtand the ſame word 
under a different meaning; as Ju colis barbam, ille patrem, Nero 
fſuftulit mairem, AEneas patrem, &c. : 
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CHAPTER. III. | 


Of the ſecond figure called Pl R SM. 
PLEONASM is when there happens to be a word more 


than is neceflary, as majis majores nugas agere, Plaut. where 
magis is ſuperfluous. Se ab omnibus dejertos potius, quam abs te de- 
fenjos efje malunt, Cic. Where potius is ſuperfluous, becauſe of the 
force of the word malo. | 

In the ſame manner in Cicero, Omnia guæcungue. In Terence, 
Nihil guicguam, where omnia and quicquam are ſuperfluous. 

Likewiie when a noun is joined to a pronoun, in the ſame pe- 
riod, Sed urbana plebs, ea werd præceps erat multis de cauſis, Sall, 
Poſthumius autem, de quo nominatim ſenatus decrevit ut flatim in Cili- 
ciam iret, Fuſancgue ſuccederet, is neat je iturum fine Catone, Cic. ad 
Att. for is is altogether redundant in this paſſage, unleſs it be to 
render the ſentence more elegant and perſpicuous. For which rea- 
ſon thoſe pronouns are often repeated in French. | 

Alſo when there are two particles in a period, that have the 
ſame force, as Ofortuit preſcifje me ante, Ter. Meſinetipſos, Cic. 
Nullam efſe alteram, Plaut. Quis alter, quis qui/quam, &C, or two 
negatives that make but one, as negue ne/cio, and others, of which 
we have taken notice already, p. 15 5. £ 

In a word, whatever is inſerted in a ſentence without any de- 
pendence on the ſenſe or government, is called a pleonaſm. 

But it 1s to be obſerved that ſometimes what we look upon as 
abundant, was inſerted by the antients, for the ſake of elegance, 
ſtrength, or perſpicuity ; and therefore is not really abundant. 

We muſt likewiſe take notice that ſome grammarians happening 
not to underſtand ſufficiently the real cauſes of government, give 
ns as a pleonaſm what is indeed a moſt fimple and natural expreſ- 
fion ; as when Linacer ſays that Venit ad Maſſenam, in Cicero, 4b 
Roma avire, in Salluſt, and the like, are pleonaſms ; whereas the 
conſtruction depends intirely on the prepoſition, as we have ſhewn 
in the 25th rule and following, and when it is not expreſſed, it is 
an ellipfis. 

Thus vivere vitam, gaudere gaudium, furere furorem, ſervire ſer- 
vitutem, and the like, may indeed be called pleonaſms, in regard 
to the uſe of authors and to the ſenſe, becauſe the verb by itſelf 
ſignifies as much as when joined with thoſe others words : though 
with reſpect to the conſtruction, it is rather an ellipſis, when they 
are not expreſſed, as we have already obſerved, chap. 2. n. 3-. 
But when an adjective is added, as longam viwere vitam, duram ſer- 
vire /ervitutem,. it is then no longer a pleonaſm even according to 
the ſenſe, becauſe the verbs wivere and ſervire do not by them- 
ſc! yes imply this meaning | 1 
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In like manner the pronouns, mihi, tibi, fabi, are oftentimes 
taken for a pleonaſm, when they are only the real dative of relation; 
as me, ſe, te, the real accuſative, neceſſary in conſtruction, Qui 
mihi, tum fiunt ſents, Ter. Mibi, that is, in reſped to me. Me id 
fuacere fludeo, Plaut. me facere is only the real conſtruction of the in- 
finitive; and if it were ſimply ſfudeo facere, it would be an ellipſis, 
where we ſhould be obliged to underſtand me ; and in like manner 
Wet: by 
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CHAPTER IV. Me 


| Of the third figure called SYLLEPS1S. 


'YLLEPSIS or conception, is when we conceive the ſenſe 
8 different from the import of the words, and thus the con- 
ſtruction is formed according to the meaning, and not to the words. 
This figure is of very great uſe for the right underſtanding of au- 
thors, and may be divided into two forts according to Scioppius, 

one ſimple or abſolute, and the other relative. 4 


I. The fimple Syllepſis. | 
The ſimple ſyllepſis is when the words in a ſentence differ 
either in gender, or number, or both. a 
1. In gender, ds when Livy faith, Samnitium duo millia cf, 
and not cæſa, becauſe he refers it to homines. There were two 
thouſand Samnites ſlain. Duo millia crucibus affixi, Cart. Duo 
millia electi qui mori juberentur, Flor. and ſuch like; where we 
may ſee that L. Valla had no foundation to find fault with theſe | 
ſcriptural phraſes, Duo millia fignati, &c. 
And when Horace ſaith, Daret ut catenis fatale monſtrum, que 
generofius perire quereni, &c. he put guæ, becauie by nonſtrum he 
meaneth Cleopatra. Thus it is we find Duco importuna prodigia, 
quos egeſtas, &c. Cic. Potius guam iſtam à me operum impetres, quod 
poſtulas, Plaut. Ubi ef ſcelus qui me perdidit? Ter. And in one of 
the hymns of advent. 1 2 
VEeRBUM /upernum prodiens, 
A patre olim exiens, | 
Qu1 natus orbi ſubwents ; 
Cur/u declivi temporis. | ' 
Verbum qui, becauſe wverbum is the ſame as Filius Dei; eſpecially, 
after having mentioned the father. Hence it is when Urban 
VIII. ſet about reviſing the hymns, he did not chaſe to alter this 
expreſſion, but only corrected the ſecond verſe, where the mea- 
ſure was not obſerved, and put E patris æterni finu. And I remem- 
ber this gave occaſion to a perſon to find fault with that Pope for 
leaving a ſoleciſm in this hymn ; ſo dangerous is it to be only a 
ſmatterer in learning, and have but a {lender knowledge of the 
real principles of the Latin tongue. | 
2. In number. There is alſo a diſagreement in number, as 
turba ruunt, Virg. becauſe the word zurba, though a ſingular, in- 
cludes a multitude, And in like manner, Alterum in alterizs 
| madctatos 
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mactatos ſanguine cernam, Virg. Ut alter alterum nec opinato wideri- 


mus, Cic. Miſi magnis de rebus uterque legati, Hor. 


Prapterea quod, tor propter id gucd. In the fame manner as 
Plautus ſaid, amor amara dat tibi ſatis quod ægrè fit. And Cic. Si 
tempus eſt ullum jure hominis necandi que multa ſunt. Qu ib enim fuit 
zz illis literis, præter .querelam temporum, QU non auimuim meum ma- 
gis ſollicitum haberent quam tuum ? Cic. Quæ tor quod, referring to 
guid, Servitia repudiabat cujus initio ad eum magnæ copic concurre- 
bant, Sall. in Catil. that is cus ſervitii, tor fervitium is taken 
there for ſlaves, as Cicero hath put it, ceptum e in Sicilia mo veri 
ſervitium. : | 

In like manner Terence ſays, Aperite aliquis oſtium, which agrees 
very well with the French language, ouwvrez la porte quelgu”un, that 
is, ozvrez la porte (ſpeaking to them all) & gue guelqu un de wous 
Powore., It is likewiſe by this figure that the ſame poet faith, ac- 
cording to Ramus and Scioppius, ab/ente nobis, and Plautus, præ- 
ſente nobis. | 

3. In gender and number, as Pars in carcerem ai, pars beſtiis 
objecti, Sall. Pars merſi tenuere ratem, Virg, Alterum in altcrius 
mactatos ſanguine cernam, Virg. Mars & Venus capti, Ovid. 

But that which is formed with the prepoſition. cum, ſeemeth 


| ſomewhat bolder, and is tolerated rather in the writings of poets, 


than of orators: Ilia cum Niſo de Numitore ſati, Ovid. Syrus cum 
zo veſtro ſuſurrant, Ter. Divellimur inde Iphitus & Pelias mecum, 
Virg. Remo cum fratre Quirinus—jura dabunt, id. Yet Cicero has 
alſo made uſe of it, Dicæarchum verò cum Ariftoxeno æ quali & con- 
Aiſcipulo ſuo, doctos ſanè homines relinguamus. And Q Curtius, 
Pharnabaſus cum Appollonide 3 Athenagora vincti traduntur, lib. 4. 
In like manner an excellent author has wrote thus in French, 


laiſſant ſa mere avec ſa femme & ſes enfans priſonniers. 
II. The relative Syllepſis. 


The relative ſyllepſis, is when we refer the relative to an ante- 
cedent that has not been expreſſed, but of which we form an idea 
by the meaning of the whole ſentence. Inter alia prodigia etiam 
carne pluit, quem imbrem aves feruntur rapuiſſe, Liv. The reference 
is here made to nber, which has not been expreſſed, but is in- 
cluded in the word pluit, as if it were carnis imber pluit. In like 
manner, Per literas me conſelatus ſum, quem librum ad te mittam, 
Cic. Where per literas is taken for the compoſition or work 
which he promiſes to ſend. Mithridaticum wero bellum, magnum 


atque difficile, & in multa warictate terra marique verjatum, totum 


ab hoc expreſſum eft, qui libri non modo L. Lucullum fortiſſim, & cla- 
rim. virum, verum populi Romani nomen illuſtrant, Cic. where 
gui libri refers to his work, which is included in theſe terms, bel/um 
exprefſſum eſt. | | 1 

De Pretiana hereditate, quæ quidem mihi magno dolori eft (wvalde 
enim illum amavi, ) hoc vel:m cures, Cic. here illum refers to Pretius 
his friend whom he has not mentioned, but who is included in 
theſe words, Prætiana hereditate, Sed antea conjuravere pauci con- 
tra rempublic, in quibus Catilina fuit, de qua e ae w potera 
dicam, Sall, | Ne | 7 | 
| | That 
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That is, de qua on int e ſays Sanctius. 
| Et laudare fortunas meas, | 

| Dui gnatum haberem tali ingenio præditum, Ter. 

That is, meas bominis qui, &c. | 
' Nam Sextianus dum wolo eſſe conviva, 
_ Orationem in Attium fpetitorem . 

Plenam weneni & peſtilentiæ legit, Catal. Carm. 45, 
Where we muſt underſtand idle, that is Sextius, for the nominative 
of legit. For this nominative is included in the adjective Sextia- 
nus; and it is juſt as if it were, Nam Sextii ipſe dum wolo eſſé con- 
viva, &c. Deinde Philenorum are, quem locum habuere Carthagi- 
nenſes, Sall, where we muſt underſtand locus by appoſition, as if 
it were Are locus, quem locum, &c. Likewiſe in Virgil, 

Tnterea /ocios, inhumataque corpora terre 

Mandemus, qui folus honos Acheronte ſub imo ęſt. 

Where Honos is the appoſition of andare corpora terre. Again, 
| Hortamur fari quo ſanguine cretus, 

Duidve ferat memoret, gue fit fiducia capto, En. 2. 

That is, que hortatio fit fiducia capto, in order to encourage him 
to ſpeak. And in Cicero, Atque in hoc genere illa quogue eſt in- 
Anita filva, quod oratori ar duo genera ad dicendum dederunt, 
2. de Orat. where ud ſuppoſeth negotium. For the meaning is, 
Quod negotium, nempe filvam illam infinitam, plerigue dederunt ora- 
tori, tanquam duo genera ad dicendum. | 

To this relative ſyllepſis we muſt likewiſe refer theſe modes of 
ſpeaking by ſhort parentheſes, which are fo graceful in the Latin 
language, and include a relative that has no other antecedent 
but the very thing expreſſed before; as guare guoniam hac d me fic 
petis, ut (que tua poteſtas eft ) id neges me invito uſurum, Cic. ad 
Attic. 1 (que tua ſuavitas eft ; guigue in me amor ) nolles à me 
hoc tempore Eſtimationem accipere, Id. ad Rufum : that is, 58 nolle 
accipere quæ tua ſuavitas eff, &c. Where we ſee that the relative 
being between two nouns of different genders, agrees here with 
the latter, according to what was obſerved in the rule of the rela- 

tive, p. 6. ; 

To this figure alſo we muſt refer a great many obſcure paſſages 
of the vulgate, where the pronoun relatives do not refer to the 
neareſt noun, but to ſome other more diſtant, or which is under- 
ſtood ; as Præcipiens IEsus duodecim apoſtolis ſuis, tranfiit inde ut 
doceret & prædicaret in civitatibus ecrum, Matt. 11. where eorum 
refers to Judæorum, and not to the apoſtles who are mentioned 
immediately before. Cum loquitur mendacium (Diabolus) ex pro- 
priis loguitur, quia mendax eft, & pater ejus, (ſup. mendacii ) Joan. 8. 
Et erant phariſæi & legis dodtores, &c. & wirtus Domini erat ad 
ſanandum eos, Luc. 5. that is, the great multitudes mentioned be- 
fore, and not the phariſees. You may likewiſe ſee 8. Matt. c. 12, 
v. 9. S. Luke c. 4. v. 15. and the 98th pſalm v. 8. | 

The relative adverb is ſometimes reſolved by the ſame figure, 
as in this paſſage of Job in the vulgate, Nudus egreſſus ſum de utero 
matris meg, & nudus revertar illuc. Where illuc does not refer to 
the preceding word, which is zterus, but to another underſtood, 
which is the earth, or the duſt. | | | 
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CIR CHAPTER V. | 
That the Syllepfis is frequently joined with another figure, 
and of ſome difficult paſſages which ought to be referred 


thereto. 


E are alſo to obſerve that the ſyllepſis is frequently joined 
with other figures, as with the zeugma, the ellipſis, and 


| the hyperbaton ; and this is what renders it more ſtrange and dif- 


ficult. Hereto we might refer ſome of the paſſages cited in the 
precedent chapter; but we muſt illuſtrate the matter further by 
more particular examples. | 


I. Syllepfis with a Zeugma. | 
Tt is joined with a zeugma, when the adjective or relative does 
not refer to the gender of the neareſt ſubſtantive, but to ſome 
other that precedeth; as Amor tuus ac judicium de me, utrum mii 
plus dignitatis in perpetuum, an wvoluptatis quotidie fit allaturus, non 


facile dixerim, Plancus Ciceroni, where allaturus refers only to 


amor tuus, io that we muſt underſtand allaturum once more, along 
with judicium, In like manner, Gens cui natura corpora animôſi ue 
magis magna quam firma dedit, Liv. Pedes ejus præciſos & caput & 
manus in ciſtam chlamyde opertos pro munere natalitio matri miftt, 
Valer. Max. Ne fando quidem auditum eſt crocodilum aut ibim aut 
felem viclatum ab Egyptio, Cic. 1. de natur. where he makes the 
conitruction in the maſculine, though les, which is the latter 


word, be of the feminine, as we have already ſhewn when treat- 


ing of the heteroclites, vol. 1. p. 142. col. 2. Quin etiam vites & 
caulibus brafſiciſque ſi prope ſati fent, ut 'a peſtiferis & nocentibus re- 
ugere dicuntur, nec eos ulla ex parte contingere, 2. de natur. where 
he likewiſe makes the conſtruction in the maſculine, becauſe of 
caulis, maſc. though braſſica, the latter, be feminine. Cælum ac 
terra ardere viſum, Jul. Obſequens. Phil ppi vim atque arma tots 
Gracie cavendam metuendamgue e, Gell. as H. Stephen reads it, 
and as it is quoted by Saturnius and Sanctius. And in Virgil, 
| M. puer A/canius, capiii/que injuria cart, 
Quem regno Hejperie fraudo. 5 
Where he puts guem, though caput, the latter word, be of the neu- 
ter gender. : 
bus in the ſecond de Natur. Deor. by the ſame figure Cicero 
ſaith, Ex ethere igitur innumerabiles FLA“ Æ fiderum exiſtunt, quo- 
rum eft princeps ſol, 8&c., Deinde religua S1DgR a magnitudinibus im- 
menſis A. que hi tanti 1GNEs tamque multi, non modq nihil nocent ler- 
rs, rebuſque terreſtrivus ; jed ita proſunt, ut fi MOT A loco font, con- 


 flagrare terras neceſſe fit a tantis ardoribus, Where mota, which we 


find in the beſt copies, refers to ſidera and not to ignes, which is 
the latter word. But if we read mote in the feminine, according 
to Lambinus, we muſt needs refer it to fammæ, which is only in 
the beginning of the precedent period, and then this figure will 
be ſtill more extraordinary, = 


% 


as Ego & populus Rom, 
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And it may further be obſerved that thi- ſame figure is alſo 
ractiſed in regard to the verb, when after two different nouns, it 
15 not put in the plural ſo as to follow the nobleſt perſon, nor made 
to agree with the 3 though it be put in the ſingul ar, 
ellum indico faciò ue, Liv. not indicit nor 

indicimus, &c. | | 
II. With an entire Ellitfis. 


And though theſe conſtructions ſ'em very extraordinary, yet 
there are others ſtill more ſurprizing, when this figure is joined 
with an intire ellipſis, that is, when we muſt under:tand a word 


that has not been at all expreſſed, which happens particularly on 


two occaſions. : : 
1. When we make the conſtruction and the reference in the 


worthieſt gender, purſuant to what hath been explained, in the 
4th rule, p. 9. though departing intirely from the gender of the 
noun expreſſed, as when Virgil faith, Timidi Dame, Talpe oculis 
capti, which he could not ſay without underſtanding majculr, with 
thoſe epicences of the feminine. f ; : 
Thus Cicero faith, Quod fi hæc apparent in beſtiis volucribus, 
agreſtibus, natantibus, ſui bus, cicuribus, feris, pr mum ut ſe ifi di- 
ligant, xc. Where it is remarkable that he put % in the maſcu- 
line, though there is nothing beſore it to which it can be referred 
but to beftiz, ſince all the other nouns refer to it, either as ad- 
jectives, or as ſubſtantives of the common gender, put by appoſi- 
tion. And Virgil: | 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Qu dE Abi tenues naſcentem arcęſſere vitas. 


We might mention a great many other examples of the ſame ſort: 
and it may likewiſe be obſerved, that when we take the common 


and general noun, to refer to, rather than to the particular noun 
which has been expreſſed, this is alſo a ſyllepſis joined with an 
ellipſis ; as in ſuam Eunuchum, ſap. fabulam. Centauro inwvehitur 
magna, ſap. navi, &c. Which is ſufficient to ſhew that the Latin 
tongue hath its irregularities, or rather its figures in gender and 


conſtruction, as well as the Greek; and that no expreſſion is uſed 


In either without ſome grounds, or reaſon. 

2. The ſecond caſe where the ſyllepſis is joined with an ellipfis, 
is, ſays Scioppius, when underſtanding the attribute or ſubject of 
a prepoſition, we take the gender of the word expreſſed, tor that 
of the other underſtood, to which it refers notwithſtanding ; as if 
holding a diamond in my hand, I were to fay, Hæc eſt gemma, 
where 4c without doubt would refer to adamas, though maſculine. 
And this conſtruction occurs quite at length in Virgil, where he 


ſays: | 

Facilis deſcenſus Avern, 

Sed rewocare gradum, ſupera/que evadere ad auras, 

Hoc epus, hic labor eft. 
Where Hic labor, ns well as hoe opus, refers to vd rewvocare and +5 
evadere. And Cicero has uſed it in the ſame manner, here he 
ſays, Solum igitur quod ſe moet... . . Hic fons, hoc principtum eſt 

: I C : movendi, | 
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mowendi, in Somn. Where guod ſe mowet, (what is ſelf- moved) is 

the ſubje& to which Hic fons, and hoc principium refers. Thus it 
is elegant to ſay, Hic error eft, non ſcelus, that is, hoc negotium eff 
error, & non eft ſcelus. We ſay, Hic eft panis qui de carlo deſcendit, 
that is, gc res eft panis qui, &c. And in like manner addeth 
Scioppius, Hic eft ſanguis meus ; hoc eft carpus meum, for hac res eft 
ſanguis meus; hæc res eft corpus meum, &C. ; 

But this relative ſyllepſis occurreth alſo in regard to the attribute, 
when it is evidently underſtood, and yet without being referred 
to, as when we ſay, Leo eſt animalium fortiſſimus; homo animalium 
diviniſſimus, it ſeems that we ought neceſſarily to underſtand ari- 
mal leo, or homo eft animal, &c. So that we conceive the neuter 
gender, which would require us to put Vortiſimum, diviniſſimum, 
&c. though we oftener uſe the maſculine, that is, the gender of the 
ſubſtantive expreſſed, according to what has been obſerved in the 
rule of the partitive, p. 59. | 

1 III. With an Hyperbaton. 
The ſyllepſis is joined with an hyperbaton (of which we ſhall 
treat preſently) when in a ſenſe bordering on that above- explain- 
ed, there is likewiſe an inverſion of the order of words. As in the 
paſſage of Tertullian, of which the proteſtants have attempted to 
avail themſelves, where he ſays, Acceptum panem & diftributum di/- 
cipulis corpus ſuum illum fecit, hoc eft corpus meum, dicendo, id eff 
figura corporis mei figura autem. &c. where it is plain that figura 
corporis mei, is only the explication of the ſubje& of the propoſi- 
tion, as Cardinal du Perron proveth admirably well in his book 
on the euchariſt. For it means, hoc or hec res, id &ft figura corporis 
mei, this thing which is the legal figure of my body, % corpus 
meum, is my body. For it is certain that otherwiſe there would be 
no ſenſe or meaning in what follows, 


7 
CHAPTER VI. 
Of the fourth figure called HYPERBATON. 


N hyperbaton is the mixture or inverſion of the order of 
words, which order ought to be common to all languages, 
according to the natural idea we have of conſtruction. But the Ro- 
mans were ſo fond of figurative diſcourſe, that they hardly ever 
uſed any other, and Horace is the moſt obſcure of all in this way of 
writing. | | 

This figure hath five ſpecies. . 6 

I. Ax ASTRO HE, which is the inverſion of words, as mecum for 

eum me. Quamobrem, for ob quam rem. Qua de re, for de qua Ye 

His accenſa ſuper, Virg. Ore pedes tetigique crura, Hor, and in like 

manner Quam potius for potius quam; quamprius tor priuſquam. 
Ilium ſæpò ſuis decedens fovit in ulnis, 

Quam prius abjunctos ſedula lavit equos, Prop. 
Which 1s borrowed from the Attics, according to Scaliger, who 
ſay 7 rev, inſtead of gl Ne | | . : ; | 
2. TmEs1s, when a word is cut in two, as Septem ſubjeita 8 

| irg. 
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Virg. for ſeptentrioni Garrulus hunc quando conſumet cunque, Hor. 
for quandocunque, &c. Quo me cungue rapit tempeſtas . and the like. 
3. Pax ENTHESISs, when the ſenſe is interrupted by parentheſes; 
as Tytire dum redeo (brevis eft via) paſce capellas, Virg. 

4 SYNCH1s1S, When the whole order of natural conſtruction is 
confounded, as ; 4 

Saxd wocart Itali mediis que in fluctibus, aras, Virg. 
That is, Irali vocant aras ſaxa illa, que ſunt in mediis fluctibus. 
5 Donec regina ſacerdos 
Marte gravis geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem, Id. 
That is, Donec Ilia ſacerdos regina, gravis Marte, dabit partu pro- 
lem gemi nam. | 
St mala condiderit, in quem quis carmina, jus eff 
TFudiciumgue, Et, fi quis mala: ſed bona fi quis 
| Judice condiderit Inudatur Ceſare, Hor. 1 5 
That is, S. guis bona carmina condiderit, laudatur judice Ceſare. 
Aſates f pair . gui nigris prandia noris | 
Illle ſalubres finiet, &c. | 

That is, Ille qui ſiniet prandia nigris moris, peraget Æſtates ſalubres, 
He who will finiſh the meal called prandium, with mulberries, 
ſhall enjoy good health all the ſummer. 1 

Et male laxus In pede calceus heret, Id. for mal? heret. 

Contra Lewvinum Valeri genus under Superbus b 

T arquinius regno pulſus fuit, unius affis © 

Non unquam pretio pluris licuiſſe, notante 
| Fudice, quem nofti, populo, &c. Id. ; 
That is, Lævinum gui eff genus Valeri, & à quo Tarquinius Superbus 
pulſus fuit regno ſuo, aliquando licuiſſe non pluris pretio unius afſis, 
judice populo notante, quem tu noſti. 

Habet gladium; ſed duos quibus altero te occiſurum, ait altero villi- 
cum, Plaut. in Caſſin. that is quibus ait ſe occiſurum altero, quidem 
te, altero vero villicum. | 

To this ſame figure Linacer would have us refer theſe modes of 
Ipeaking, where a conſtruction is uſed in a ſenſe that ſeems quite 
inverted, as in Virgil, Ibant ob/curi ſola ſub note, En. 6. for 
ſoli ſab obſcura note. Sceleratam intorſerit haſtam, Tbid. for 1% 
ſceleratus. Dare claſſibus auſtros, En. 2. for dare auſtris, or com- 
mittere auſtris claſſes. To expoſe them to the winds, which is ge- 
nerally called an HryALLAGE. Nevertheleſs, to be ingenuous, 
theſe modes of ſpeaking are not a figure of grammar. For either 
they ſubſiſt in a plain and natural conſtruction, as the latter ex- 
ample, dare claſſibus auſtros; it being indifferent in regard to con- 
ſtruction to ſay, dare claſſibus anſtres, or auſtris claſſes, to expoſe 
them to the wind, or to make them receive the wind: or elſe it is 

a trope, or a figure of rhetoric, as ola /ub note, where the night is 
called /o/a, juſt as death is called pallida, becauſe it makes us 


pale. + 

But to this figure of hyperbaton we may very well refer the 
following elegant and ufual phraſes of Cicero's, where the rela- 
tive is always before the demonſtrative, which ſerves for its ante- 
cedent, as, Sed hoc non concedo, ut quibus rebus gloriemint in wobis, 


' eaſdcm 
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eaſdem in aliis reprebendatis, Cic. Quarum enim tu rerum cogitatione 
nos levare egritudine voluiſti, earum etiam commemoratione lenimur, 
Id. for earum rerum quarum, &c. | | 
Hereto we mult alſo refer theſe other phraſes, where the rela- 
tive being placed firſt, it is followed by an intire period which 
ſerves for its antecedent : as in Livy, Quod bonum, fauſtum, felixque 
fit, Quirites, regem create. And the like. | 
5. ANACOLUTHON, when there is hardly any connexion or 
conſtruction in the ſentence, as in Terence, Nam omnes nos quibus 
et alicunde aliquis objeus labor, omne quod eff interea tempus priuſ- 
guam id reſcitum eft, lucro eff. And in Varro, Me in Arcadia ſcio 
ſpectatum ſuem for ſpectaſſe. Likewiſe in Cicero, Prætor interea, 
ne pulchrum je ac beatum putaret, atque aliguid ſua ſponte loqueretur, 
ei guogue carmen compoſitum eff. Cic. pro Muræna. E! enim ſi ora- 
tiones, quas nos multitudinis gudicio probari wolebamus ¶ popularis eſi 
enim illa facultas, & effetus eloguentiæ eſt audientium approbatio) ſed 
fe reperiantur nonnulli, qui nihil laudarent, niſi quod ſe imitari poſſe 
confiderent, Cic. 2. Tuſc. Quæ qui in utramque partem excelſo ani- 
mo magnogue deſpiciunt, cumgue aliqua his ampla & honeſta res objefta 
et, totes ad ſe convertit & rapit e tum quis non admiretur jplencorem 
pulchritudinemgue wirtutis ? Off. 1. Where we ſee there is no ſort 
of connexion in thoſe periods. But this figure is oftentimes only a 
ſpecious term to make us overlook ſeveral things in antient authors, 
which ſeem rather to have dropped from them inadvertently, than 
to be rationally accounted for, 2 | 
ä TINT III DEE OE EE EEE SE 
CHAPTER VII. 
| Of HELLEN1SM or Greek phraſe, 
ESIDES the figures -abovementioned, it is proper alſo to 
obſerve, that there are ſeveral phraſes whoſe conſtruction is 
borrowed from the Greeks, which way of ſpeaking is included un- 
der the general term of helleniſm. Ms 
Linacer extends this figure to an infnite variety of expreſſions, 
merely becauſe they are more common among the Greeks than 
among the Latins. But we ſhall be ſatisſied with referring to this 
fgvre whatever particularly belongs to the Greek tongue, having 
treated of the other things by principles, which are applicable to 
both languages. | 
I. Helleniſin by ATTRACTION. 


New in order rightly to underſtand the expreſſions borrowed 
from the Greek, and even to comprehend the Greek authors, we 
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mult always diZinguith in the Greek phraſe between attraction | £ 
x and government; that is to ſay, when one caſe is rather attracted fo 
5 by another preceding caſe, than governed by the verb to which 3 
5 it refers. This is what Bude us tranſiently has obſerved in ſeveral 4 
4 parts of his commentaries, and what Sanctius has made a very 5 
3 con ſiderable point of; Græci, ſays he, duobus caſibus (ff ſe mutub N. 


riſpiciant) alterum tautum regunt, alterum illi adjungunt, ita ut _ 
- © ; ; 4 
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ab altero trabatur, ut rig Mννν wy D, de verbis quibus dixi, for 
gu dixi. | | | 
| Thus we find in St. Paul, 2d o0ua tuar va; 75 iy b,ö d mie 
Arg iu, & txave Game O, 1 Cor. 6. 19. Corpus veſtrum templum eff 
Spiritus ſancti, in vobis exiſtentis, cujus (for quem) habetis à Deo. 
And in Demoſthenes, ix rd inirohwr ray xu wabyoole ay is, Tits 
Aowivynoor de Ex epiſtolis ejus cognoſcetis, quibus (for quas ) in 
Peloponneſum miſit. And this the Latins have often imitated, as 
when we find, Qaum ſeribus & aliquid agas quorum conſueviſti, Luc- 
ceius Ciceroni, for que conſuewiſti. Sed iſtum, quem quæris, ego ſum, 
Plaut. for ego ſum quem quæris. Occurrunt anime, quales nec can- 
didiores terra tulit, for qualibus, which Lambinus ſeems not to have 
rightly underſtood. | | : | 

Tt is by this ſame figure they ſay, Non licet mihi ee ſecuro; cu- 
pio offe clemens. Uxor invicti Jovis efſe neſcis, Hor. Senfit medias de- 

lapſus in hoftes, Virg. and the like. Which very few have com- 
prehended ; ſee what has been ſaid already in regard to this mat- 
ter in the 5th rule, p. 14. 3 

By this alſo it is, that a caſe being betwixt two verbs, ſhall be 
ſometimes attracted by the verb that it does not refer to, Ilum, ur 
vivat, optant, Ter. Hæc me, ut confidam, faciunt, Cic. Where the 
accuſative ſeems to be put for the nominative, Optant ut ille wivat. 
In like manner, Metuo lenonem ne quid ſuo ſuat capiti, for metuo ne 
leno, &c. in Phorm. Atque iſtud quidquid eft fac me ut ſciam, in 


Heaut. for fac ut ego ſciam. | | 
Hence it is that one gender is ſometimes attracted by another, as 


_ Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo qui forte jacebat 
Limes agro poſitus, Virg. 
Whereto we muſt refer what hath been ſaid concerning the relative 
betwixt two nouns of different gender, p. 6. | 


II. Helleniſm of the prepoſition KATA. 


But the Latins have imitated the Greeks in no one article ſo 
much as in thoſe phraſes, where underſtanding their prepoſition 
xa7& Or Tee; they put what Budeus calls an accuſative abſolute, as 
in Theognitdes, | 

| ?Ovugtis arlewrav e erate ZM. 
Mortalis ſapiens omnia nemo datur. | 
that is ard mavrra, ſecundum omnia. And in Iſocr. migu To wiv 
TOUR F108 SN, Th N Q PriadonPo. Stude corpus quidem eſſẽ 
amans laboris, animum autem amans ſapientiæ, that is, ſecundum 
corpus, ſecundum animum, nr capa, as it is in the antient 
epigram. ; | 
Os nara oiua Bade, KATH Yi 0 av ih Ae , 

"AioXev On TANG» job Jong n Rg. | 
Nui quod ad corpus pulcher eft, he ſays, quod ad mentem deformis, de 
Formis magis mihi videtur quam pulcher. 

Thus Ariſtophanes ſays yropw inn, where Plato often uſeth 
XaT& Thy dh, juxta meam, ſup. ſententiam. Thus they ſay rh» 
eus, primd ; Ty a, principio; 76 Tiog, tandem. And thus 
in imitation of them the Latins ſay, Expleri mentem neguit. Fractus 

Vol, II. | Q- EE memòra. 
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membra. Os humeroſque deo fimilis. Pacem te poſcimus. Doceo te artes, 


and other ſuch phraſes, which may be ſeen in the annotation to 


the 24th rule, p. 45. Thus it is that they ſay indifferently pri- 


num for primo, tertium for tertio that they ſay tantum, quantum, 


nimium, principium : in regard to which ſee the chapter on the ad- 


verbs, p. 145-- | 3 5 
III. Helleniſm of the prepofition EK. 

It is ſo uſual likewiſe with the Greeks to underſtand this prepo- 
ſition, which with them governs the genitive, or ſome other word of 
the ſame government, that for this very reaſon grammarians ima- 
gined there were a great many verbs which governed a genitive, 
Whereas, according to what hath been above obſerved, the whole 
government is included in the prepoſition underſtood. And, hence 
the Latins have taken, A&/?ine irarum, de/ine lacrymarum, regnavit 
Fopulorum, and others; concerning which ſee the gth and 1oth 
rules. ; e 
They ſaid likewiſe, Imperti me divitiarum, arripuit illum pedis, 


guſtavit mellis, audivit muſicæ, and an infinite number of others. 


Hence it is that Vitruvius hath even joined the Latin prepoſition 
ex in this government, De/criptio ex duodecim fignorum cœleſtium, 
&c. which deſerves more to be remarked, than imitated, 


IV. Other more particular expreſſions, which depend on 


the figure of belleniſm. 

It is likewiſe to the figure of helleniſm that we are to refer theſe 
phraſes, where the nominative is put for the vocative, as hath been 
obſerved already, p. 83. Da meus ocellus, da anime mi, Plaut. which 
is an imitation of the Attics, or even of the Æolians, whom the 
Latins have always endeavoured to follow. | 

Thus it is in imitation of the Greeks that Ovid ſays, 

Seu genus Aaraſti, ſeu furtis aptus Ulyſſes, 
; Seu pius LEneas eripuiſſe ferunt. 2 
Becauſe they may indifferenly put either the nominative or the 
accuſative before the infinitive, as we have made appear in the 
new method of learning the Greek tongue; whereas the Latin 
conſtruction admits only of the accuſative on this occaſion. 
It is likewiſe by this figure that an infinitive is put after a noun. 
underſtanding ſome particle by which it is governed, and which 
anſwers to their ge, as in Perſius, : 
py Et pectore I2wo 
Excutias guttas, lætari pretrepidum core 
for u/que ad lætari. And in Virgil, 
| Peſtis acerba boum pecorique aſpergere virus, 
that is, acerba u/que ad aſpergere. | 
Hence it is that the Latins on this occaſion have ſometimes put 
an ut, as Horace, lib. 1. od. 11. 7 
eu Babylonios | 50 
Tentaris numeros, ut molius guicguid erit pati. 
That is, bg pig, ut melius patiaris, according as Surſin and 


Voſſius explain it. And the ſame expreſſion occurreth likewiſe 


4 


a '..o 


Ls 
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In Ulpian, 1. 62. as Scipio Gentilis obſerveth, In lege facienda, 


Juliauus ait Ur, ff duo rei promittendi fuerint, vel fi duo ſtipulandi, 


foquidem ſocii fint, in ed re DIVIDI inter eos DEBERE obligationem, 
where according to this author, whom Voſſius hath followed, ut 
ought to refer to dividi debere, as if it were at dividi debeat, &c. 


--- --- K. W- 2th dented etl nk --- 
5 CHAPTER VII. | 
Of Antiptoſis and Enallage. 


I. Whether we ought to join Antiptoſis and Enallage to | 


the foregoing figures, and what the grammarians un- 
derſtand by theſe two words. | 
ESIDE the above given figures of conſtruction, there are who 
pretend that we ought at leaſt to admit of antiptoſis and enal- 
lage. | | „„ | 
They give the name of enallage to every change which they 
fancy in ſpeech, and for which, as they think, there is no founda- 
tion or reaſon, as of one mood for another, one tenſe for another, 
one gender for another, &c. And in particular they diſtinguiſh 
by the name of antiptoſis the change of one caſe for another, 
which may happen, ſays Deſpauter, as many ways as there are 
particular caſes, becauſe according to him, there are none bur 
what may be interchanged for another, by virtue of this beautiful 
figure. CE af 
But who does not ſee that if thoſe changes were ſo arbitrary and 
unaccountable, the rules of grammar would be of no ſort of uſe, 
or at leaſt we ſhould have no right to cenſure a perſon for any 


tranſgreſſion whatſoever againſt them? Hence this figure is indeed 


the moſt idle thing that can be imagined, ſays Sanctius, Antipro/f 
grammaticorum nihil imperitius, quod figmentum ſi t verum, fruſtra 
quereretur, quem caſum verba regerent, lib. 4. 

And only to touch lightly on the principal examples which Deſ- 
Pauter hath given of this figure, it is an eaſy matter to ſhew that 
they have other foundations than he imagined, and that the rules of 

rammar preſent nothing to us but what is ſupported by reaſon ; 


ough in ſuch a multitude, we, are ever to make a judicious + 


choice, and to pick out only what is moſt pure and elegant, that 
is, what is moſt received and eſtabliſhed by the uſe of good au- 
thors. For though we may ſometimes make uſe of particular 
turns of expreſſion without being guilty of error, yet it is true 
what Quintilian ſays, that ALiuUD ET GRAMMATICE, ALIUD 
er ö TN * 

II. Examples of. the Antiptofis taken particularly from 

| Deſpauter. | 
Thus when Deſpauter ſaith that in this example from Livy, 


Quando duo conſules ejus anni, alter morbo, alter ferro periiſſet, &c. 
the nominative is there for the genitive, duo conſules for duorum 


a £01/ulum ; it 1s evident that this 1 only an ellipſis or rather a zeug 7 
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ma, where the verb which 1s expreſſed but once, ought to be un- 
derſtood three times, duo conſules periiſſent, alter morbo periiſſet, & 
alter ferro periiſſtt. | pt | 

- When he ſays that fortiora horum is a genitive for an ablative, 

horum for his, this is only a partition, by virtue of which the ge- 

nitive may be put after the comparitive or even after the poſitive, 
as we have obſerved, p. 59. | 5 1 
When he ſays that Saltui & welocitati certare, in Siſen. accord- 
ing to Nonius, is a dative inſtead of an ablative; I ſay, either it 
is an ablative, becauſe formerly the dative was every where like the 
| ablative, purſuant to what hath been already demonſtrated : or 
even that the conſtruction by the dative may be defended, this 
being only the caſe of relation, which may be put every where, as 
hath been obſerved, p. 25- 'The ſame may be ſaid of the other 
examples which he produces, Vino modo cupidæ eſtis, Plaut. Mode- 
rari orationi, Cic. Alienis rebus curas, Plaut. where it is only a 
ſimple government of the dative. See the 12th rule, p. 25. 
When he ſays that Verax oleo in Virgil is for olei, this may be an 
ablative of the manner, abounding zz olive trees, Juſt as Ovid 
ſays, | | 
3 Terra ferax Cerere, multoque feracior uvis. 

But we may farther obſerve that molt editions, as thoſe of Holland, 
| Robert Stephen, Aſcenſius, Erithreus, Farnaby, and others, have 
ferax olez ; though Pierius owns he found oles in ſome manuſcripts. 
When he ſays that in the example from Pomponius, quoted by 
Nonius, ch. 9. Quot letitias inſperatas modo mihi irrepſere in finum, 

it is an accuſative for a nominative : I ſay, either that the paſſage 

is corrupted, having ſhewn elſewhere, that this author hath fre- 
' quently made uſe of bad editions, in the examples he produces; 
or that in the above paſſage Pomponius hath taken irrep/ere for x 
verb active, which hath its nominative underſtood, and which 
really governeth lælitias for it is very common, as we have ſeen 
already in the liſt of the verbs abſolute and active, p. 99. and 
we ſhall further demonſtrate in the following lift by various exam- 
ples of verbs of different governments; that thoſe which are call- 
ed neuters, do govern the accuſative as real verbs active. Were 
it not for this, I ſhould have no ſcruple to ſay that titias irrepſere, 
for lætitiæ, is a downright ſoleciſm, and that neither an antiptoſis, 
nor Nonius, nor Deſpauter, can juſtify this mode of expreſſion. 
And it is evident that Nonius did not underſtand this example 
when he quoted it, fince he refers to the ſame figure, Urbem quan 
| ftatuo vgſtra eſt, which is quite a different expreſſion, and a con- 
ſtruction authorized by the uſe of poets, as we have already ſhewn 

in the annotation to the ſecond rule, p. 5. 

When he ſays that in Nevius, Quot res hunc vis privari pulchras, 
guds uti ſolet, this guas is an accuſative for an ablative : it is only 
the natural government, and the accuſative to which the action of 
the verb paſſeth. For «ter governeth alſo ſometimes the accuſative, 
though it be more uſual with the ablative. But privar res pul- 
chras, is an helleniſm, which ſuppoſeth «are, juſt as Iætor hanc rem, 
and the like, of which we have made mention already, p. 203. and 
in the 24th rule, p. 44. | Or When 
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When he ſays that in Virgil Hæret pede pes, denſuſque wiro 
wir, An, 10. it is an ablative for a dative : it is only a real da- 
tive; but this is becauſe the dative heretofore was always like the 
ablative, as we have made appear in the 2d chapter of the remarks 
on the nouns, n. 2. p. 83. and elſewhere. e 
e in regard to what Deſpauter addeth further, that in the 

e poet, 
| Forte ratis celſi conjuntta crepidine ſaxi | 
Expofitis ſtabat ſealis, & ponte parato. 

Crepidine is like wiſe an ablative for the dative crepidini : I ſay, that 
the conſtruction of the ablative in this paſſage with the verb con- 
Jungo, is as natural as that of the dative, let Servius ſay what he 
will, who inſiſts on the ſame antiptoſis, This we might demon- 
ſtrate by an infinite number of paſſages even out of Cicero, Declarat 
enim ſummam benevolentiam conjunttam pari prudentia, lib. 5. ep. 13. 
Ea ſumma miſeria eft ſummo dolore conjuntta, contra Verr. Fannii. 
tate conj unctus Antipater, 1. de Leg. And the reaſon hereof is, 

this word being compounded of the prepoſition cam, it preſerveth 
ts government alſo ; ſo that it is juſt as if we were to ſay cum ſummo 
dolore conjuncta; cum ætate conjunctus, &c. This is ſo true, that 
ſometimes they repeated the prepoſition, Varro cum Sicinio ætate 
conj unctus, lib, de claris Orat. This much may be alſo ſufficient 
to prove. that the antient as well as modern grammarians, have 
oftentimes committed blunders, for want of having rightly com- 
prehended the real cauſes of conſtruction and government. 


III. Other examples taken from theſe who wrote upon 
Defpauter. 5 


Behourt and others who wrote upon Deſpauter, have even given 
a further extent to the uſe of this figure. For they ſay that 5 
Uxor #rvidi Jovis e neſcis, Hor. 
is a nominative for an accuſative, uxor for uxorem. Whereas it 
is only an helleniſm, as hath been ſhewn in the preceding chapter. 
They fay that in Virgil, 
Projice tela manu, ſanguis meus, ES 
is a nominative for a vocative. Whereas it is only an helleniſm, 
as we have above demonſtrated. f 
They ſay that in Pliny, Carum degeneres, is a genitive for the 
nominative cares. Whereas it is only a partition; for every noun 
in the quality of a partitive may govera the genitive, as we have 
ſhewn in the 27th rule, p. 55. 
They ſay that 46/ines irarum is a genitive for an ablative ; 
wo it is only a Greek phraſe, as may be ſeen in the preceding 
chapter. | | 
They ſay Quod mibi lateat, in Cic, is for me /ateat, a dative in- 
ſtead of an accuſative; which is without any manner of reaſon, 
ſince the verb latet can govern only a dative in the Latin conſtruc- 
tion, and is never uſed otherwiſe in Cicero, as hath been ſhewn in 
the 15th rule, p. 31. 
They ſay that in Plautus, Curatia haxc rem, is an accuſative for 
a genitive, hujus rei, But we 1 * demonſtrated that this phraſe 
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was very common in Plaotus's time, and that it is only a natural 
conſtruction, becauſe as the noun verbal generally denotes the 
action of the verb, it may likewiſe preſerve the government there- 
of, ſince it is only by virtue of this action that the verb governeth 


an accuſative. 


5 IV. Examples of the Enallage. | 
But theſe authors go further. For whereas Deſpauter ſpeaks 
only of the antiptoſis, or interchanging of caſes, as appears in 
the edition of Robert Stephen, which I have made uſe of; they 
have added four verſes to this rule, to mark the ſame change in 
gender, perſon, tenſe, mood, and number. ke. 
1. In gender, they ſay that this happeneth both to nouns and 
verbs. 'T'o nouns, as | ; 
T amen vel wirtus tua me, vel wicinitas, 
Duod ego in propinqua parte amicitiæ puto, 
| Facit Ter, ls, | 
Where guod, ſay they, is for guæ. Whereas guod ſuppoſeth nego- 
tium for its ſubſtantive, which thing. And is a mode of ſpeaking, 
that ought to be referred to the figure of ſyllepſis, which hath 


To verbs, as bellantur for bellant. | 
| | Et pictis bellantur Amazones armis, Virg. 
But you may ſee other examples abovequoted, in the lift of verbs 
deponents, p. 101, Which is owing intirely to this, that hereto- 
fore there were more verbs common than at preſent. 
2. In perſon, as in erence iz Phorm. ad. I. c. 2. 
GET. Ci guis me quaret rufus. Dav. Preſto eft, define. 


Where præſto e, ſay they, is for preſto ſum, becauſe Davus ſpeaks 


of himſelf. But if there be any figure in this, it is rather of rhe- 
toric than of grammar, becauſe he anſwers to what the other had 
ſaid of him in the third perſon, 87 quis me queret rufus. And it 
is the ſame figure, as when in the 4th-ſcene Geta ſays of himſelf 
in the ſecond perſon, - | | 

Nullus eft Geta, niſi jam aliquod tibi conſilium celere repperis, &c. 
Which is only a turn of expreſſion where one perſon is introduced 
for another; a thing common to all languages. | 

3. In tenſe, vicimus for vincemus ; as Huic fi efſe in orbe tutd liceat, 
vicimus, Cic. Attic. But again if this be a figure, it belongs 
to rhetoric, and not to grammar; as it is very common in nar- 
ratives to make uſe of the preſent in recounting paſt tranſactions. 
For the anticipating or combining of tenſes is very common in 
rhetoric ; but this does not relate to grammar, which one way or 
other finds its government. | | 

4. In mood, as valebis for vale, Cic. But we have made ap- 
pear above, p. 109. that the imperative was only a real future ; and 
therefore we ought not to be ſurprized if they were frequently put 
one for the other. 1 | | 

Romani feſtinare, parare, & c. for feftinabant, parabant , fay they. 


But this is only an ellipſis of a verb underſtood, as cæperunt, or 


ſome other which governs this infinitive, according to what we 
have ſhewn, p. 170. | 
5. In 
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r. In number. But here it can only be a figure of rhetoric, as 
when they give for inſtance, dedimus operam, Cic. for dedi, which 
is very common ; or they muſt be things referrable to the prece- 
dent figures; as Nominand; iſtorum tibi erit magis quam edendi copia, 
Cic. Where they will have it that edendi is the ſingular for the 
plural edendorum ; whereas it 1s but an ellipſis of vd edere underſtood, 
as we have ſhewn in the chapter of gerunds, p. 125. Si tempus eff 
ullum jure hominis necandi, que multa ſunt, Cic. This is only a ſyl- 
lepſis, of which we have made mention above, p.-186. and the 
like may be ſaid of the reſt, Whence we conclude that all that 
can be ſaid of the figures of grammar, may be reduced to the four 
above laid down, or to helleniſm. | | 

Therefore I am of opinion that upon a careful peruſal of what 
| hath been ſaid in the ſyntax, and in theſe remarks, very few diffi- 
culties will ariſe in regard to government that may not eaſily be 
ſolved, and that hardly any paſſage will occur in ancient authors, 
but what may be accounted for. But as the chief foundation of 
all languages depends on practice, I have endeavoured to collect 
here a multitude of verbs of different governments, which perhaps 
will be the more uſeful, as ſome of them are not to be found even 
in the moſt copious diftionaries. They are compriſed in the fol- 
lowing liſt, which is only an abridgment of a more extenſive work, 
wherein we intended to include every remark that could be made 
on the elegance of this language, for the ſervice of thoſe who 
endeavour to write pure Latin; and perhaps ſome day or other 
we may publiſh a ſeparate work on this ſubje& for the uſe of 

learners, if ever we find that they have derived any benefit from 
this abridgment, a . 
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'LIST-OF VERS; 


O 


F 


DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS. 


A 
BALIENARE aliquid, or aliquid 
alicujus, Cic. to alienate, Aliquem 
ab altero, ſe ab alio, alium a ſe, volun- 
tatem alicujus ab aliquo, id. 
An DR RE ſe litteris & in litteras : ſe 
in tenebris, id. to bide or bury one's ſelf. 
ABDICARE, ſimply, or magiſtratum, 
or ſe magiſtratu, id. to abdicate, or to 
reſign. B 
| As8Di1CARE aliquem, Tac. to renounce 
bim. 
AB DVUcERE A conſuetudine, Cic. to 
break off, or wean from à cuſiom. Ab 


omni reip. cura, id. to retire, to re- 


en. Vi & per vim, id. to carry off 
by main force. In aliquem locum, id. 
Ex acie, id. A fide, id. Ad nequi- 
tiam, Ter. b | 
Me convivam abducebat fibi, Cic. 
Equitatum ad ſe abducere, id. to draw 
the cavalry to bimſelf. | 
ABERRARE propoſito, & a propoſito, 


id. to wander from his ſubject. 


Nihil equidem levor, ſed tamen a- 
berro, id. but at leaft I divert myſelf. 

Aberratio à dolore, id. any diverſion 
that gives an allay to grief. 

Aberrat ad alia oratio, id. digreſſes. 

Aberrant inter ſe orationes, Liv. do 
not agree. y 

Artificem ne in melius quidem finas 
aberrare, Plin. do nat ſuffer bim to depart 
from bis model, even though he were to 
mend it. | | 

ABESSE urbe, domo, & ab urbe, ab 
domo, Cic. to be abſent. Alicui abeſſe, 
id, to be wanting towards him, to forſake 
bim. In altercationibus abeſſe, id. not 
to be there. 5 

ABRORRET facinus ab illo, id. be 
is far from committing ſuch a wicked 
action. ; . 

Parum abhorrens famam, Liv. not at 
all afraid of defamation. 

Illod abhorret a fide, Cic. that is alto- 
gether incredible. 

Ab ducenda uxore abhorret, id, he 
bas an averſion to matrimony. 

ABJICEKRE fe alicui ad pedes, & 


ad pedes alicujus, Cic. to throw himſelf | 


at his feet. 

Abjicere ſe & proſternere, id. Conſi- 
lium ædificandi abjicere, id. to lay aſide 
all thoughts of building. 5 

Abjicere ad terram, id. in herbam, id. 
humi, Plin. to throw upon the ground. 

Cogitationes in rem humilem abji- 
cere, Cic. to apply his thoughts to it. 

Abjicere animum, id. to deſpond. 

AIR E magiſtratu, id. t finiſh bis 

office. 
Ab emptione, id. to depart from bis 
Bargain. Ad vulgiſopinionem, id. to be 
led away by wulgar opinion. | 

Abire, a, ab, de, e, ex, loco, id. to be 
gone, to go out, to retires * 

Non hoc fic tibi abibit, Ter. you ſhall 
not eſcape thus. . | 4 
Abi in malam crucem, Ter. go and 
bang yourſelf. 

ABJUDICARE fibi libertatem, Cic. to 
ſhew bimſelf unworthy of liberty. Se vita, 
Plaut. to part with life. 

ABNUERE aliquid alicui, Cic. Alicui 
de re aliqua, Sal. to refuſe him ſome- 
thing. 

ABROGARE legem or legi, Liv. the 
former more uſual, t demand the repeal 
of a law. 5 | 

ABSTINERE ſeſe dedecore, animum 
a ſcelere, Cic. to abſtain. Ignem ab 
zde, Liv. not to ſet fire to it. Ægrum 
a cibo, Cel ſ. 

Abſtinere jus belli ab aliquo, Liv. 
net to treat bim wwith the full ſeverity of 
the rights of war. | 
5 Abſtinere maledictis & à maledictis, 

ic. | 

Abſtinere irarum, Hor, Placidis bo- 
nis, Ovid. 

Abſtine iſti hanc tu manum, Plaut. 

ABSTRUDERE in fundo, in ſilvam, 
Cic. to hide. 

ABuT1 ſtudiis, id. to make a wrong 
uſe of his ſtudies, Operam abutitur, 
Ter. he loſeth his labour. 

AccEDxrE alicui proxime, Cic- 
Virg. Deo ad ſimilitudinem, Cic. to re- 
ſemble. Ad aliquem, Cic. to draw 

near 
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ndr bim. Alicui ad aurem, id. 5 

Quos accedam ? Sall. ſup. ad. to whom 
ſhall T apply ? Quas vento acceſſerit 
oras, Virg. ſup. in. to what coaſt the 
winds will rive bim. 

Accedit quod, Cic. there is this be- 
fades; or fimply, beſides, morecwer. 

Accivert. Omnia enim ſecun- 
diflima nobis, adverſiſſima illis acci- 
diſſe, id. to baue happened. Where we 
ſee that this verb is taken either for 
good or bad fortune. 

AccirzxE ab aliquo, Ter. De ali- 
quo, Cic. Ex aliquo, Plaut. to receive 
or to learn from a perſon. | 
Accipere in contumeliam, Ter. to 
tale in bad part. 

Acceptum plebi, Cæſ. Apud plebem, 
Plaut. Ia plebem, Tac. agreeable to the 
e. N 


Acceptum, or in acceptum referre, 


eic. to be obliged; properly, it is to place 
to your account. beth | 

ACQUuIESCERE lecto, Catul. to ref 
upon the bed, Alicui rei, Sen. to ſet one's 
beart upon a thing, to fix upon it. | 

In tuo vultu acquieſco, Cic. your pre- 
ſence gives me comfort. 

AD=zqQuaRE cum virtute fortunam, 
id. to be no 'leſs ſucceſsful than brave. 


Aliquem fibi, id. to render bim equal to 


one's ſelf. 

Judices adzquarunt, id. the judges 
were divided. | 

ADDICERE morti, id. In ſervitu- 
tem, Liv. to condemn ts. 

Addicere liberum, Cic. to 
Tees 
Ni aves addixiſſent, id. If the augu- 
ral b rds bad not approved it by their figns. 
The contrary is ABDICEKE. 
ApxsszE omnibus pugnis, id. to be 
preſent at every battle. Ad exercitum, 
Plaut. Ad portam, Cic. In cauſa, in 
aliquo loco, ad tempus, id. 

Adeſſe alicui, id. to fawour him, to af- 
ft bim wwith one's credit, or preſence. 

ADHERERE Caſtris, Appul. In re 


declare one 


aliqua, Ovid. Ad rem aliquam, Plaut. 


In rem aliquam, Cic. to flick to, 10 ad- 
here, or keep cloſe to. 
ADHIBERE ſeveritatem in aliquo, or 
in aliquem, id. to uſe ſeverity. Reveren- 
tiam adverſus, or erga aliquem, id. 
Adhibere vinum ægrotis, id. to give 
them wine. 5 
_ Ap16ERE jusjurandum, or aliquem 
Jurejurando, or aliquem ad jusjuran- 
dum, Liv, Per jusjurandum, Ce. to 
edlige by oath. 
Adi x aliquem, ad aliquem, in jus, 
Cic. to go to ſee, to go, &c. Illa pericula 
adeuntu in preliis, id. they run theſe riſi: 
in battle. 


Arjun eERE aliquem alteri & ad 
amicitiam alterius, id. t make bim bis 
Friend. In ſocietatem adjungere, Liv. 

ADMISCERE aliquid in aliud, Plin, 
Alicui, or cum aliquo, Cic. to mingle 
with. : 

Admiſceri ad aliquod concilium, id. 
to be admitted to it. 3 

eee bee See Monere. 

DOLESCIT ætas, ratio, cupidi 

id. Virg. grows, waxes ftrong. Es 

Adoleſcere ad aliquam ætatem, Plia. 
Annos ter ſenos, Ovid. In partum Colum. 

Adoleſcunt ignibus aræ, Virg. are co- 
vered with the fire of the ſacrifices. 

Flammis adolere penates, id, 

ADoPTARE fibi filium, Cic. Aliquem 
pro filio, Plaut. to adopt bim. Aliquem 
in divitias, Plin. to make bim bis beir. 
. 5 ab aliquo, Cic. Se alicui ordini, 

itls 

ADSCRIBERE civitati, in civitatem, 
or in civitate, Cic. to make bim free of 
the city. | 

ADvEeRSARI alicui, id, Aliquem, 
Liv. Contra & adverſus aliquem, Plaut, 
to reſiſt, to contradift. ; | 

Ambitionem ſcriptoris adverſari, Tac. 

Adverſari quominus aliquid fiat, Cic. 
to binder, | 

ADVERTERE, ſimply, Ter. Animum, 
Liv. Animo, Plin. to give attention. 

Advertere urbi agmen, Virg. to make 
it draao near, to make it take the road 
towards the city. 

Scythias adverteret oras, Ovid, wwas 
arrived. 

. Advertere in aliquem, Taciz, to punifþ 

im. 

ADULARE. Pihnati caudã noftrum 
adulat ſanguinem, Cic. Ex weteri poetd. 

Si Dionyſium non adulares, Yat. Max. 
from thence cometh AvuLon, paſſes 
Cavendum eſt ne aſſentatoribus patefa- 
ciamus aures, ne adulari nos finamus, 
Cic. Tribunus militum adulatus erat, 
Val. Max. 

1 Adulari ali- 
quem, Cic. Alicui, Qu. te flatter a per- 
Jon. The former . af N 
cording to Quintillian. 

ZEMULARI alicui, Cic. to bear 
fa a perſon, Aliquem, id. to endeavour to 


ſurpaſs bim. 

ZE mulari inftituta alicujus, id. to e- 
qual, to ſurpaſs. 

ZEmulari cum aliquo, Liv. to rival 
a perſon. 


Invicem æmulari, Quint. to rival one 
another, 
AsTI MAR aliquem, Plaut. De 
aliquo, Cic. to eſteem bim. 
ZEftimare magni, er magno, id. 
Aftimare litem capitis, id, to judge 
4 per- 
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| 7 perſon deſerving of death, or of baniſp- 


ents TY WE | 
AGGREDT aliquem dictis, Virg. ali- 
quem de re aliqua, Plaut. to ſpeak to him 


about ſomething. Aliquid, Cic. to begin. 


Ad injuriam faciendam, id. 

As E RR rem, or de re, id. aliquem, 
or partes alicujus, id. Cum populo, id. 
Lege or ex lege, id. to treat, to act, to do. 

Agere ſe pro equite, Suet. to act as 
4 knight, Agere gratias de re, in re, 
pro re, in res ſingulas, Cic. to thanks 

_ AGITARE animo, Liv. Cum ani- 


mo, Sall. Mente, Sall. In mente, Cic. 


Secum, Ter. to revolve a thing in one's 
 ALLATRARE magnitudinem alicu- 
Jus, Liu. to exclaim againſt. 
Allatrant maria oram maritimam, 
Plin. to beat againſt 


 Allatrare-alicui has not the authori- 


ty of pure writers. It is true that the 


following paſſage is quoted from the 
book de Viris illuſt. attributed to Pli- 
ny : In capitolium ee nocte euntiy 
Eanes allatraverant. ut beſides that 
one might perhaps read noi eunte, 
Voſſius alſo obſerveth that the author 
of this book was not Pliny, but Sextus 
Aurelius Victor, who lived above two 
hundred years later, when the language 
was greatly corrupted. 

ALLEGARE alicui, or ad aliquem, 

Cic, to ſend towards a perſon. Hominem 
alicui rei, Plaut. to ſend him to treat 
about ſomething. 
Allegare ſenem, Ter, to depute an old 
man. ; 
 AmBULARE pedibus, Cic. to wall. 
Foro tranſverſo, id. to walk acroſs the 
market. In jus, id. In littore, id. 

Ambulat hoc caput per omnes leges, 


Plin. to occur every where. 


Ambulare maria, Cic. 

Ambulantur ſtadia bina, Pin. 

From the laſt two examples it ap- 
peareth that this verb may be active, 
and that Quintilian, lib. 1. c. 5. had 
no reaſon to ſay that ambulare viam 


was a ſoleciſm, fince at the moſt it is/ 


only a pleonaſm, and every verb, as we 
have demonſtrated in the ſyntax, rule 
14. p. 29+ and in the remarks, p. 98. 
may govern the accuſative of a noun 
derived from itſelf, or of nearly the 
ſame ſignification, 

ANGERE eſe animi, Plaut. aliquem 


incommodis, id. Angit animum quoti- 


diana cura, Ter. 

ANG1 animo, Cic. Re aliqua, or de re, 
ad. to be wexed, 

ANHELARE ſcelus, id. to think of no- 


thing but villainy. 


Amnis anhelat vapore, Plin. throws 
out VAapourss | 

Verba inflata et anhelata, Cic. pro- 
nounced with great exertion of woice, and 
that put us out of breath. _ 

AN1MADVERT® aliquid, Ter, I ok 
at it and conſider it. In aliquem, Cic. I 
puniſh. 

ANNUERE cœptis, Virg. to favour, 
Victoriam, Virg. to promiſe. Aliquos, 
Cic. to ſhew. 8 

ANQUIRERE aliquid, id. to inform. 
Capitis, or de capite, Liv. . 

ANTECEDERE alteri, or alterum 
ætate, Cic. to ſurpaſs bim in years. 

ANTECELLo tibi hac re, id. Illum 
hac re, id. aliis in re aliqua, id. Qui 
ceteris omnibus rebus his antecellun- 
tur, Ad Heren, 

ANTEIRE alicui, Plaut, Aliquem, 
Sall, | 3 f 
ANTESTARE alicui, or aliquem, 
3 to excel or ſurpaſs a perſon in ſome 

thing. — 
3 alicui, Plaut. to go 
to meet bim. Aliquem, id. to pre- 
vent bim. Omnibus rebus, id. to ſur- 
paſs him in every thing. Nobilitatem, 
Sall. to ſurpaſs the nobility. 

AN TEVERTERE alicui, Ter, to out- 
firips to be before hand with, to prevent. 

» Fannius id ipſum antevertit, Cic. Fan- 
nius was beforeband with me in that. 

APPELLARE aliquem ſapientem, id. 
to call bim wiſe. Suo nomine, id. to cal! 
him by his name. | 

Appellare tribunos, id. Ad tribunos 
id. to appeal to the tribunes. | 

Appellari pecunia, Quint. de pecu- 
nia, Cic. to be dunned. | | 

Cæſar appellatus ab /Eduis, Cæſ. 
that is, the ÆAdui being come to beg bis 
aſſiſtance. And this verb is very re- 
markable in this ſignification. 

APPELLERE ad aliquem, Cic. to 
bring to land. Aliquem alicui loco, id. 

Animum ad philoſophiam, id. Ter. 
to apply. 5 8 

APPELLERE claſſe in Italiam, Ving. 
appellere claſſem, Cic. ad villam no- 
ſtram navis appellitur, id. is brought to 
land. 

We ſay therefore navis, or claſſis ap- 
pellitur, juſt as we ſay nauem, or claſſen: 
appellere, but not nawis or claſſis appulit, 
ſays Schotus. Yet navis appulit, occurs 
in Suetonius, life of Galbaz which 
ſhould not be imitated without great 
caution, | : 

APPROPINQUARE portas, or ad 


portas, Hirt. Britanniæ, Caſe io ab. 


preach, 
ping. ARDEREIs 


ADE RE, or FLAGRARE ODIO, are 
ſaid actively for the hatred we bear to 
others, and paſſively for the hatred 
others bear to us. Examples hereof 
are very common. | 

Ardebat Sirius Indos, Virg. for Ad- 
urebat. Ardebat Alexim, Virg. was 
paſſionately fond of bim. 


Ardeo te videre; Plin. Jun. I am im- 
Patient to ſee yon. „ 
Ardere in arma, Virg. Avaritia, 


Cic. Amore, id. 


Ax RID ERE alicui, Cic. to ſmile at 


bim, and to pleaſe bim. 

Arrident ædes, Plaut. do pleaſe me, 
do ſuit me. Flavius id arriſit, Gell. 
ſeemed to approve of that. | 

Arrideri, Paſſive, the contrary of 
Derideri, Cic. 3 ; 

ASPERGERE labem alicui, or digni- 
tati alicujus, ids to blacken bim, to ſpeak 
il of him. SD, 

aculis vitam aſpergere, id. | 

ASPIRARE in curiam, id. ad ali- 
quem, id. to endeavour to reach to, or to 
obtain. 

Aſpirat primo fortuna labori, Virg. 
fawoureth. : 

Vento aſpirat eunti, Virg. En. 5. 

Et modicis feneſtellis Aquilonibus aſ- 
pirentur, Colum. for inſpirencur. 

 ASSENTIRE or IRI Alicui, ſimply, 
or elſe alicui aliquid, or de re aliqua, 


or in re aliqua, ro "had apes. to a 
perſon. Inſtances hereof occur fre- 
quently. 


But this verb ought not to be con- 
founded with Coxs ENT Io, which ſig- 
nifieth rather the agreement of the will, 
whereas As8ENTI1O is fo ſubmit or to 
agree to another's judgment. 

Ass ERVARE in carcerem, Liv. Do- 
mi ſuæ, Cic. to keep. 

ASSUEFACERE and ASSUESCERE, 
ad aliquid, or in aliquo, are not Latin, 
ſays Schotus. I own they occur but 
—_— yet the latter is in Quinti- 

an. - 

But Schotus was ſtill more miſtaken, 
when he ſancied that this verb could 
be joined with the ablative only, A/- 
ſueſcere aligua re. Whereas its proper 
eonſtruftion is to put a dative, as 
Robert Stephen obſerveth. For which 
reaſon Muretus and the beſt writers of 
variæ lectiones, have reſtored the dative 
wherever the ablative was put before, 
as in the 2. Catil. Aſſuefactus frigori 
& fami & ſiti & vigiliis perferendis, 
inured to. | . 

There are even ſome paſſages where 
this government cannot be at all 
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doubted of, Caritas ſali, cui longo t 
Aue, Liv. So that if there be 
ometimes an ablatiye uſed on this occa- 
ſion, it cannot be any other than the 
ablative of the manner, | 

Ass ERERE aliquid, Cic. to affirm it. 
Aliquem manu, Liv. to ſet bim at liber- 
ty. In libertatem, Id. Aſſerere ſe, 
Ovid, to affert or recover his liberty. Ali- 
quem cœlo, Ovid, to canonixe. A mor- 
talitate, Plin. Jun. Sibi aliquid, Pin. 
Se ſtudiis, Plin. 

ASTARE in conſpectu, Cic. to preſent 
bimſelf. In tumulum, id. to be near. 

Aſtitit mihi contra, Plaut. be ap- 
poſed me firongly. 

ASSURGERE ex morbo, Liv, to re- 
cover from ſickneſs. Alicui, Cic. to riſe 
up to one, to do him reverence. In arbo- 
rem, Plin. to grow up to à tres. 

Aſſurgi, Paſſive, Cic. to be done re- 
verence to. 

ATTENDERE aliquem, id. to listen 
to him. Primum verſum legis, id. zo 
confider it. Animum, or animum ad 
aliquid, id. to apply one's ſelf. Alicui 
rel, id. to take notice of it. 

ATTINERE aliquem, Tac. to retais 
one. Ad aliquid, or ad aliquem, Cice 
to concern bim, to belong to bim. Nunc 
Jam cultros attinet, Plaut. be has them 


already, | 
Attineri ſtudiis, Tac. to be fond of 


ſtudy. 

AUSCULTARE alicui, Plaut. Cic. to 
obey him. Aliquem, Plaut. to liſten ta 
bim. ; i 


BELLARx alicui, Stat. Cum aliquo, 


Cic. to fight againſt bim. 


Take notice that all verbs of fight- 
ing, quarrelling, refiſting, conteſting, 
and the like, are more elegantly joined 
with the prepoſition cam and its lane, 


than with the dative. 
C 


CAD ERE alte, or ab alto, Cic. In 
plano, Ovid. In terram, Lucr. In 
unius poteſtatem, Cic. to fall. 

Cadere formuli, Quint. to be caſt in 
lanv, to loſe the ſuit. 

Non cadit in virum bonum mentiri, 
Cic. an boneſt man is incapable of telling a 
lye. : | ; 

n Nihil eſt quod in ejuſmodi mulierem 
non cadere videatur, id. there is nothing 
but what ſuits ber very well. 

Honeſta et jucunda ceciderunt mihi 
à te, id. bappened to me on your part. 

C=&LARE argentum argento, & in 
argento, Cic, to chaſe or emboſs. 

Cælare flumina et beſtias in OY 

d. 
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Ovid. Opus cælatum novem muſis, 
Her. chere the whole force of buman art 
and induſtry hath been exerted. 

CALERE. Thure calent aræ, Virg. 
Aures noſtræ calent illius criminibus, 
Cic. our ears ring with, 

Cum caletur maxime. Plaut. ſup. 
Calor. For then it is paſſive, whence 
we may infer that it has alſo its active. 
For which reaſon Sanctius maintaineth 
that we may ſay, Calere rem aliquam, 
er re aliqua, to bave a 45 ion for a 
thing. And it is in this ſenſe, accord- 
ing to him, that we ſay, Illius ſenſum 
pulchre calleo, Ter. I know bim vell, 
Calere jura, Cic. to know. | 

I am not ignorant that all the dic- 
tionaries make a diſtinction between 
theſe two verbs, caleo and ralleo, and 
that Cicero ſeems to derive the latter 
from callum. But one would think that 
callum rather comes from caleo, fince a 
calloſity proceeds from action often re- 

ated, which firſt engenders heat, and 
afterwards the hardneſs of ſkin, And 
indeed, callere ad ſuum quæſtum, in 
Plautus, ſeems rather to imply a par- 
ticular attention and warmth of the 
mind, than an inveterate habit or 
cuſtom. 

CAN ERE aliquem, Cic. Super ali- 
quo, id. to ſing the praiſes of a perſon, Sibi 
intus canere, id. to care for no body but 


binſel, to praiſe bimſel f. 


ARERE commodis, id. net to have 


tbe conveniencies. 875 
Præterquam tui carendum quod erat, 
Ter. ö 
Id quod amo, careo, Plaut. 
Carvit te febris, Plaut. the fever did 


not ſeize you. 
AVERE aliquid, Cic. Hor. to avoid, 


to take care f. Alicui, Cic. to watch 
over bis pręſer vation. Ab aliquo, id. to 
guard againſt bim. Malo, for a malo, 
Petron. De verbis alicujus, Plaut. Ca- 
vere obſidibus de pecunia, Cæſ. to give 
ſecurity by beftages, Sibi obſidibus ab 
aliquo, id. to take ſecurity by hoſtages. 

Quod nihil deiis Auguftus teſtamento 
eaviſlet, Suet. | 

We ſay Cavere aliquo, or per ali- 
quem, Cc. to take bail or ſecurity of a 

rſon. 

Cztera quæ quidem provideri pote- 
runt, cavebuntur, id. 

CEDERE locum, Stat. Loco, Cic. 
Cæſ. to quit. Ad locum, Liv. to go 
hither, E vita, Cic. to die. Exitio, 
Ovid. to turn out to one's deſtruction. 
In proverbium, # become a proverb. 


Intra finem juris, Liv. to abide within 
the limits of bis right, ; 

Cedere alicui, Virg. to comply with 4 
perſon. ; - 

Ceſſit mihi, id. it bas happened to me. 

Honori non cedere, Virg. to deſerve 
no leſs honour than is done us. 

Hzreditas alicui cedit, Virg. remains 
to him. 

Pro pulmentario cedit, Colum. is talen 
for nouriſhment. 

Cedit dies, oh 4 when the day of 
payment begins to draw near. 

CELARE., See the Syntax, rule 24, 
p· 43+ | 

CENTARE laudibus alicujus, Virg. 
to oppoſe his greatneſs. Cum aliquo, Cic. 
to fight. Bello de re aliqua, Liv. 
omits Cic. to endeavour to ſurpaſs 

im. | 
Certat vincere, Virg. be ſtrives te 
overcome. 

N Ceftare aliquid, Hor. to ftrive to do a 
thing. 

Si res certabitur, Hor, if the thing 
comes to be diſputed. ; 

The latter examples ſhew that this is 
really an active verb, and therefore Re- 
gius had no reaſon to find fault with 
Ovid for ſayin | 

Certatam lite Deoram Ambraciam. 
CIRcuN DARE oppidum caſtris, Cæſ. 
Oppido mania, to ſurround or inveſt. 

Cos tTARE animo, id. In animo, 
Ter. Cum animo, Plaut. Secum, Ter, - 
to think. | 

Aliquid, or de re aliqua, Cic. 

Coirxg in unum, Virg. to afſemb% 
together. Societatem cum aliquo, Cic. 
to make an alliance. 

Societas coitur, id. 

Immitia placidis coeunt, Hor. are 
mixed with, . 5 a 

Milites coeunt inter ſe, Cæſ. to join 
battle, to rally. 

Col TLodur alicui & aliquem, Plaut. 
Cum aliquo, Cic. to ſpeak. 

Inter ſe colloqui, Cic. Cæſ. to con- 
werſe with one another. 

Comm1TTERE ſe alicui, Cic. Se in 
fidem alicujus, Ter. to put one's ſelf un- 
der bis proteftion. Aliquem cum alio, 
Mart. Inter ſe omnes, Suet. to ſet them 
all rogether by the ears. Lacum mart, 
Pin. to join it. 

Con Mop ARE aurum, Cic. to lend 
gold. Alicui, fimply, or fe alicui, id. 
70 afſiſt him. In rebus alicui, id. De 
loco alicui, id. | : 

ComrTERE armato milite, Yirps 

Completus mercatorum carcer, 175 


Me 
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- Comronrse aliquid alicui, or cum 
aliquo, Virg. to compare, to confront, to 
- Join togetber. 


Componere. ſe ad exemplum, Quint. 


to conform to example. | 
_,.Concrvpere, Plaut. to die. Peti- 

tioni alicujus, Cice. to condeſcend, to 
0 prone De jure ſuo, id. Injurias reipub. 


Concedere in aliquem locum, &c. See 
Cedere. 

ConcILIARE aliquem, Cic. Ad al- 
terum, Plaut. Homines inter ſe, Cic. 
Animos aliquorum ad benevolentiam 
erga alios, id. Conjunctionem cum ali- 


quo, id. Pacem ab aliquo, Plaut. for 


cum aliquo. 
_ - ConcLuvpereg ſe in cellam, Ter. 
In cavea, Plaut. to ſhut one's ſelf up. Res 
multas in unum, Ter. to put them toge- 
ther. 
Com cuR RENE cum aliquo, Sil, A- 
licui, Virg. to fight. See Bellare here 
; ve. l | 
| ConDEMNARE crimine, criminis, or 
de crimine, Cic. to.condemn for. Omnes 
de conſilii ſententia, id. with the opinion 
F the 2vbole council. | 
Condemnare alicui, Up, . 
Cox DpERE in ſepulchro, Cic. Humo 
et in humo, Ovid. to bury. In furnum, 
Plaut. to put in the oven, Mania, Virg. 
to build. 

ConDICErz cœnam alicui. Suet. 
Ad cœnam aliquem, Plaut. to invite to 
F 

Condicere alicui, imply, Cic. to pro- 


miſe to ſup with him, 


| ConDpucERE virgines in unum lo- 
cum, id. to bring them together. Ali- 
quem, Plaut. to bire him to do ſometbing. 
De cenſoribus, Cic. to take a leaſe of the 
cenſors. | 
Conducit hoc tuæ laudi, id. is condu- 
cive to. In rem, Plaut. Ad rem ali- 
quam, Cic. | 
CoNnFERRE tributa, id. to pay. No- 
viſlima primis, id. to compare. Se in 
er ad urbem, id. to go to torun. Omne 
ſtudium ad rem aliquam, id. to apply 
one's ſelf intirely to it. Crimen in ali- 
quem, id. to throw the blame upon him. 
| Seria cum aliquo, Ovid. to confer. Ca- 
pita, Cic. to have a private meeting, to 
ſpeak tete to tete. 
Peſtem hominibus conferunt, Calum. 
do give them the plague. 
eminem cum illo conferendum pie- 
tate puto. Cic. Conferunt ad tempe- 
randos calores, Calum. contribute to. Hæc 
ratori futuro conferunt, Quint. are of 


f ſer vice. 


' ConyivERe virtuti, Cf. to confide 
in bis ſtrengtb. Animo et ſpe, id. In 
aliquo, Hirt.  Aliqua re. Multum natu- 
ra loci confidebant, Cæſ. 

Confiteri crimen, Cæſ. to confeſs. De 
maleficio, id. to acknowledge it. Ut de 
ae confitear, id. to ſpeak ingenuouſly of 
what regards me. 8 

ConFLICTARE & x1, Conflictatã 
tempeſtatibus & ſentinæ vitiis, Cf. in- 
commoded to the higbeſt degree, &c. 

Qui cum ingeniis conflictatur ej uſ- 
modi, Ter. who haunts, who converſes. 

Rempublicam conflictare, Tac. to af 

ic. 
7 CoNGERERE titulos alicui, Sen. te 
load him with titles. Crimen in ali- 
quem, Cic. DS, 

ConGrEDI alicui, Cæſ. Aliquem, 
Plaut. to draw near him, Cum hoſte & 
contra hoſtem, Cic. to attack bim. 
CoNGRUERE. Congruunt literæ 
literis aliorum, id. do agree. 

Congruunt inter ſe, Ter. agree toge- 
ther, Congruit ſermo tibi cum illa, 


Plaut. 4 


.ConJuNGERE., Conjuncta virtuti 
fortuna, Cic. joined. 

Conjuncta & ſociata' cum altera, id. 

Conjuncta mihi cura de rep. cum 
illo, id. | A 

Conjungi hoſpitio & amicitia, id. ts 
be joined by the ties of boſpitality and 
friendſhip. 2 Fe 

ConqQueri rem aliquam, or de re 
aliqua, id. Ob rem aliquam, Suet. te 
complain. Cum aliquo, Cic. Pro ali- 
quo, id. | | 

ConqQuIESCERT à re aliqua, id. ts 
leave off, to be reſpited. In re aliqua, id. 
to take a delight in it. | 

Hieme bella conquieſcunt, id. ds 
ceaſe. Niſi perfecta re, de me non 
conquieſti, id. 

ConsCENDERE navem, id. in na- 
vem, Lent. Cic. to embark. 
 ConsEeNTIRE ſibi or ſecum, id. to 
be conſiſtent with one's ſelf, Alicui, or 
cum aliquo, id. to agree with bim. Ali- 
quid or de aliquo, or ad aliquid, id. to a- 
gree about ſomething. In aliquem, Ulp. 
to agree to take him for an arbitrator. 

In eum omnes illud conſentiunt elo- 
gium, Cic. they agree with one vcice to 
beſtow this encomium on bim. | 

Aſtrum noſtrum conſentit incredibĩ- 
li modo, Hor. 

Cox s Qu aliquem itinere, wel in 
itinere, Cic. to overtake bim. 

Aliquid conſequi, id. to obtain it, to 
gain bis end. ; 

Cor5E82RE manum or manu cum 

hoſte, 
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hoſte, id. the former more uſual, to fight 
Band to band, to come to handy flrokes. 
Diem nocti, Ovid. to join night with day 
upon an affair. Artes belli inter ſe, Liv. 

accho aliquem locum, Virg. to plant 
VINES. 

Coms top RxE aliquo loco, vel in ali- 
quo loco, Cic. to flop there. 

Cox s ARE per ipſum, id. to depend 
only upon himſelf. Sibi, Cic. Hor. to be 
conſiſtent wvith bimſelf. Ex multis, Cic. 


to be compounded of. 


Agri conſtant campis & vineis, Plia. 
conſiſi of fields and wincyards. 

Conſtat gratis tibi navis, Cic. cofts 
you nothing. Avri ratio, id. the ſam is 
int ire. . 

Non conſtat ei color neque vultus, 
Liv. his colour and counterance changes. 

Mente vix conſtat, Cic. be is bardly in 


bis ſenſes. 7 


- Hoc conſtat, or conſtat inter omnes, 


id. it is Beyond all doubt. 
Conſtat hac de re, Quint. Plin. 
Conſtat hoc mihi tecum, Ad Hexen. 
NSUESCERE alicui, Ter, Cum 
iquo, Plaut. to frequent bis company. 
onſueſcere pronuntiare, Cic. to ac- 
cuſtom one's ſelf to. Adeo in teneris 
conſueſcere multum eſt, Virg. Plauſtro 
& aratro juvencum conſueſcere, Colum. 
Omnia pericula pueritia conſueta ha- 
beo, Sall. i 


CoNsuI IRE boni, Quint. Plaut. to 


fake in good part. Alicui, Cic. to do 

bim ſervice. Aliquem, id. 10 ” counſel. 
Conſuli quidem te a Cæſare ſcribis, ſed 
ego tibi ab illo conſuli mallem, id. but 

to ſignify, I give you counſel or advice, we 
rather, Autor tibi ſum. 

Conſulo te hanc rem, or de hac re, 


Conſulo in te, Ter. I am contriving 
ſemet bing for you, or againſt you. 

Conſulere in commune, Ter. to con- 
ſult the publick good. 

CoxnTENDERE alicui, Hor, Cum 
aliquo, Cic. Contra aliquem, id. to 
diſpute, to maintain a thing againſt an- 
other. 

Contendere aliquid ab aliquo, id. 

Contendere animum, Ovid. Animo, 
Cic. to bend one's mind. Curſum, Virg. 
Plaut. to run ſwiftly. In aliquem lo- 
cum, Cic. to make all expedition to a 
place. 

Contendere rem cum alia re, id. 
Alicui rei, Hor, to compare it. 

Com TIR GER E fe inter fe, or inter 
ſeſe, Plaut. Colume to touch one another, 
to be allicd. p 

Atque in magnis ingeniis id plerum- 


que contigit, Cic. Cath often happentds 


Book VII. 


Contigit mihi, id. it has happened 15 
Mes 
Contigit mihi, id. it relates to-me, it 
belongs to me. | 
Contingere funem, Virg. to touch. 
Cox vRN IRE cum aliquo, Cic. to agree 
very well with a perſon. Sibi, id. 15 
preſerve always an evenneſs of temper, 
Ad aliquem, id. to go to meet one. Ali. 
uem, Plaut. to ta/k with bim. In jus, 
laut. to ſue bim. — 
Convenit inter utrumque, Cic. they 
are both agreed. Mihi cum illo, id. J 
am of his + pena Ad eum hæc con- 
tumelia, id. concerns bim. 
Aliam ætatem aliud fatum, Plaut. 
becomes better. | 
Hzc fratri mecum non conveniunt, 
Ter. does not agree with me in this. 
De hoc parum convenit, Quint. they 
are not well agreed about this, 
Hoc maledictum in illam ætatem non 
convenit, Cic. does not ſuit or become. 
Cvrrxx alicui, Cic. Cæſ. Alicujus 
cauſa, Cic. to favour bim. 
Aliquem, Ter. Cic. to ſeek and defire 
bis company. | 
Cupit te videre, Plaut. Te conven- 
tum, id. . 


DAMN ARE ſceleris, or nomine ſceleris 
aliquem, Cic. De vi, de majeſtate, id. 
to condemn. Ad penam, in opus, in 
metallum, Plin. Fun. 

Dax literas' alicui, Cic. to give or ts 
fut them into his bands. 

Litteras ad aliquem, id. to ſend or direct 
letters to bim. Se fugæ & in fugam, id. 
to run away. Se ad lenitatem, id. to be 
extremely mild, Gemitum & ſe gemitui, 
Cic. Virg. to moan, Operam, et ope- 
ram alicui rei, in rem aliquam, ad rem 
aliquam faciendam, Cic. to be employed 
about a thing. Mandata alicui, id. 
Aliquid in mandatis, Plaut. to give in 
charge. Se in viam, Cic. In manum & 
in manu, Ter. Cic. 

Dederat comas diffundere ventis, 
Virg. looſe was her hair, and wantoned in 
the wind, Dare manum alicui, Plaut. 
to ſhake bands. 

Dare manus, Cic. to give up, to yield. 
Cibo dare, Plin. to give to eat, Dare 
vitio, Cic. to blame. | 

Da Tityre nobis, Virg. tell us. 

Dare oblivioni, Liv, to forget. The 
contrary is MANDARE MEMORIZ, 


Cic. to trauſmit to peſteriey, to commit 


to memory, to retain, to learn by heart. 
But oBLIVIONI MANDARE, Which 
ſeveral moderns make uſe of, is not 
Latin, for it cannot be found in any 
good writer. DE- 


* 
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DzBxrE amorem et omnia in ali- 
22 id. tibi debemus, id. we are in- 
lebted to you. "wy 
Tibi video hoe non poſſe deberi, id. 
Dreck alicui, t give way fo 
bim, Plaut. to ſhun one's company, Cæſ. 
Decedere, Cic. ( ſup · & vita) to die. 
De ſuo jure, or jure ſuo, id. ts relin- 
705 bis rigbt. N 
e ſumma nihil decedet, Ter. the ſum 
ſpall be untouched. 1 
DrekRxNERE aliquid, or de re ali - 
qua, Cic. to ordain, to decrees, Armis, 
id. to fight. Pugnam, Liv, Pugna, 
Val. Max. Suo capite, Cic. to expoſe 
one's ſelf to danger. | 
Drezxk, tee the ſyntax, rule 15. 
Dreip Ez (from cado) a ſpe, or 
de ſpe, Live Spe, Ter. to fall from. 
In laqueos, Ovid, to fall into. 
Dxc1vza (from cædo) caput, Vel- 
lei. to bebead. Quæſtionem, Papin. to 
decide. Damnum, Ulp. ta determine. 
Cum aliquo, Cic. to tranſaf. De ali- 
quo negotio, id. Prælio cum aliquo, id. 
to decide a diſpute by the ſword. 
Pro ſe, id. Pro libertate, Sen. to com- 


pound for bis liberty, | 
2 ſingula ternis me- 


Decidere jugera 

dimnis, Cic. to tax them at three minæ. 
Deciſa negotia, Hor. finiſhed, put an 
end to. 15 

DzcrixAxx loco, a loco, or de loco, 
. Cic, to turn from. Se extra viam, Plaut. 
Ictum, Liv. to avoid the blow. Agmen 
aliquo, Liv. to remove his campe No- 
mina & verba, Quint. to decline and con- 
J u gate. 

Dröprxx ſe hoſtibus, Cæſ. In di- 
tionem & arbitrium hoſtium, Plaut. is 
Jurrender bimſelf. Aliquem in piftri- 
num, Ter. to condemn bim to bard labcur. 


Ad ſcribendum ſe dederey Cic. to ap- 


þly bimſel F entirely. Dedita opera, id. on 
purpoſe, | 

DEyFERRE ſtudium ſuum & laborem 
ad aliquem, id. to offer one's ſervice to 
him, Opes ad aliquod negotium de- 
ferre alicui, id. Deferre aliquid in be- 
neficii loco, id. to preſent a thing to a 
perſon in order to oblige bim. In beneficiis 
delatus, id. one that bas a penſion from 


the 3 | 
. eferre aliquem, id. to inform againſt 
ime 
'DEerFaznDEsE aliquem contra ini- 
quos, id. Aliquem ab injuria, id. Inju- 
riam alicujus, id. to avenge the wrong 


done to bim. Injurlam alicui, Plaut. to 


take care that nd harm is done bim. 
Defendere & obſiſtere injuriz, Cie. 
Defendere ac propulſare injurlam, ids 


Defendere civem a periculo, id. Myr- 
tos a frigore, Virg. to preſerve them, 
/Eſtatem capellis, Hor. Solftitium pe- 
cori, Virg. to ſhelter them from the beat. 

DzF1CE&E ab aliquo, Cic. Liu. to 
deſert his party. Animo vel animis, 
Cic. Animum, Varr. to loſe courage. 

Dies & latera & vox me deficiunt, 
Cic. begin to fail me. 

Deficiunt mihi tela, Cæſ. do fail me. 

Animus fi te non deficit æquus, Hor. 
has not left you. 

Si memoria deficitur, Col. if it comes 
to fail one 

Deficio a te ad hunc, Suet. I kawveyou 
to go to bim. 

Mulier abundat audacid; conſilio et 
ratione deficitur, Cic. 

Deficiõrque prudens artis, ab arte 
9 Ovid. 
EFIGERE oculos in rem 
Cic. Mentem in aliquo, id. EE: 
mind on a thing. : 

Defigere furta alicujus in oculis po- 

puli, id. to expoſe them. 
DxriIx IME aliquid alicui, id. 0 
ſpew bim, or to lay down to bim. Impe- 
rium terminis, id. ts limit. Mag nitu- 
dinem alicujus rei, id. to define, or men- 
tion preciſely. : 

Certus & definitus locus, id, a par- 
ticular and determined place. | 

DEzFLECTERE iter, Lacan. Exiti- 
nere, Plin. Cic. to turn out of one's road. 

Declinare propoſito & defletere ſen- 
tentiam, id. | | 

Amnes in alium curſum deflectere, 
id. to turn or divert their bed. N 

DEGENERARE à gravitate paterna 
id. ta degenerate. of js 

A familia ſuperbiſſima, Liv. to de- 
generate, tu be unlike. * 21 

In feritatem, Plin. 

Hoc animos degenerat, Calum. 
dates, WEeaRenss 

DzLiNQUuERE aliquid & in aliqua 
re, Cic. In aliquam, Ovid, to fail, to da 
Tong. of 

DzrzsLLERE loco, Cæſ. De loco, 
Cic. ta drive away. 

Suſpicionem a ſe, id. t remove. 

D=zZPERIRE aliquem, or aliquem a- 
more, Plaut. Amore alicujus, Liv. ts 
be paſſianately in love with. 

Naves deperierunt, Cæſ. are hf}. 

Dz»LORARE, vitam, Cic. to deplargy 
or bewail. 

De ſuis miſeriis, id. to lament. 

DzyoNERE in gremio, Plin. Cic. 
Stratis, Ovid» Sub ramis, Virg. In 
terram, Colum. In filvas, Caf. to put 
in, upon, or under. ſomethings x 
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4 nere ædiſicationem, Cic. to lay 
aide the defign of building. 

. AFEgrum, id. to deſpair of a fick per- 
fon. 


Aliquid, Virg. to pledge or pawn, to 
ke. ] 


Deponere aliquid in alicujus fide, Cic. 
In fidem, Liv. Apud fidem, Trajan. 
Plin. to entruſt bim witb. 
DeyrECARI aliquid ab altero, Cic. 
go aſk him for a thing. Aliquem pro re 
aliqua, id. Alicui ne vapulet, Plaut. to 

- Intercede for bim. 


keep off by Prayer. 


DraocAxx fidem alicui, or de fide 


PE ee ee 


7 alicujus, id. 
Sibi derogare, 
bimſelf 
DESINERE artem, id. to quit a pro- 
on. — 
DsisTERTE à ſententia, or de ſen- 
tentia, id. to ceaſt, to deſiſt. 
DesyPERARE ſalutem, ſaluti, or de 
ſalute, id. to deſpair of. Ab aliquo, id. 
| | to bave no furtber expectation from him. 
: Sibi, Cæſ. De fe, Plaut. Cic. to aban- 
den one s ſelf to deſpair. 


id. to derogate from 


reſtituimur, five deſperamur, in the paſ- 


DzsyoNDERE filiam alicui, id. to 


promiſe in marriage. Sibi domum alicu- 


Jus, id. to promiſe it to one's ſelf, to be ſure 


of it. | 


Deſpondere animis, Liu. to think one's 
elf fecure . Animum, id. to fall into 
deſpair. ; ; 

DsTRAHERE alicui, Ovid. De ali- 
quo. Cic. to backbite. Aliquid alteri, id. 
zo leſſen or abate. Laudem, or de laudi- 


1 bus, id. to diminiſh bis reputation. In 
= Judicium, id. to ſue cne at law. 

= 

1 | DzTuRBARI ſpe, de ſpe, vel ex ſpe, 
"> Cic. to fall from bis hopes. | 
= DirrERRE famam aliquam alicui, 


4 | Differre aliquem, to put him off, and 
4 male him ait, Mart. to teaze and wex 
FJ bim, Ter. Rationem ſperat inveniſſe 
I. - fe qui differat te, Ter. | 
438 Differri doloribus, Tac. to feel vio- 
. Jent pains. Amore, cupiditate, lætitia, 
45 A | ec. Plaut. to be tranſported with. 

i . Differre veſtitu ab aliquo, Cic. In 
„ candore, Plin. Ditfert ab hoc, Cic. 
7 | Huic, Hor. | 

be Differunt inter ſe, Cie. 

4 Ad aliquod tempus aliquid differre, 
of id. In annum, Hor. to defer, to put off. 
* Diuic RE de te, Cic. Pro re, Plin. 
* te fight, to diſpute about or fer a thing, 
3 


Plaut. to ſpread a report. Rumorem, 
Ter. Aliquid rumoribus, Tac. 


". 
; 


Non deſpero ifta eſſe vera, Cic. Sive 


NEW METHOD. Book VII. 


Dimicant inter fe, Plin. 
Dimicandum omni ratione, ut, &c, 
Cic. wwe muſt uſe all our endeavours to ob- 
tain it. 1 * | 
DiscxeTaARE aliquid juſtè, Cic. 73 
Judge, to decide, 10 is fe Damni, Cal- 
liftr. Eodem foro, Plaut. to come and 
plead in the ſame court. 
Diſceptant inter ſe de negotiis, Sall, 
DriscrREPARE rei alicui, Hor. A re 
aliqua, Cic. the latter more uſual, 10 


wary, to diſagree. Sibi, id. not to be-al- 
Ways one's Ta. In re aliqua, RS 


Calamitatem abs ſe, Cic. to avert and ſomething, © 


Diſcrepant inter ſe, id. 

D1scrvcior animi, Plaut. animo 
& animum, from Diomedes, wwho gives 8 
authority for it. | 

D1spuTARE aliquid & de aliquo, 
Plaut. Cic. Circa aliquid, Quint. to treat 
about ſomething. Multa diſputat quamo- 
brem is qui torqueatur, beatus eſſe non 
poſht, Cic. . 
DIssENTIRE de veritate ab aliquo, 
id. In re aliqua ab altero, id. Cum ali- 
quo de re aliqua, id. Alicui opinioni, 
Quint. Colum. to diſagree about. 

Ne orationi vita diſſentiat, Sen. 
Diſſentiunt inter ſe, Cic. 
Diss Ip ERE capitali odio ab aliquo, 
id. to hate bim mortally. Diſſidere à ſe- 
ipſo, ſecumque-diſcordare, id. 

Inter ſe diflident & diſcordant, id. 

Si toga diſſidet impar, Hor. if it be of 
different length, or uneven. 

DiviprRE nummos viris, Cic. In 
viros, Plaut. to diſtribute, to divide. 
Factum cum aliquo, Plaut. 

Dividere ſententiam, Cic. to aſt to di- 
vide the judge's opinion, in order to follow 
one part, without being obliged to follow 
the other. h 

Docxrx de re aliqua, Cic. to give ad- 
vice of it. Rem aliquam aliquem, Ter. 
to teach it bim. | 

Dol ERE ab animo, ex animo, Plaut. 
Succeſſu 3 Ovid. Dolore alicu · 
jus. Virg. to be deeply afflicted. 

Dole mihi noe Far. Hoc cordi 
meo, id. Caput a ſole, id. 

Doleo me, Plaut, Vicem alterius, 
Cic, Caſum aliorum, Cic. Propter ali- 
quem, Quint. De aliquo, Ovid. 

Dox Ak k aliquem re, vel rem alicui, 
Cic. to make him a preſent of a thing. 

DuB1TARE de fide alicujus, Ad He- 
renn. to doubt of his fidelity. | 

Hæc dum dubitas, Ter. evhile you are 
conſidering. 

DomiNaART alicui, Cic. in aliquensy 
Ovid. In re aligua, Sall. Cic, Inter 
aliquos, Gzf. to dominter. | 


Omne 
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Omne pecus indomitum curari ac do- 
minari poteſt, Nigid. may be tamed. 
O domus antiqua heu quam diſpari 
dominare domino, Cic. 1. Off. ex weteri 
ceta. 

Duczrx agmen, id. fo lead. Si- 
bi alapam gravem, Pbæd. to give 
one's ſelf a box on the ear. Ilia, Hor. to 
he broken winded, to be out of breath, 
Era, Hor. to caſt in braſs. Aliquem 
ex ære, Plin. Rationem ſalutis, Cic. 
to have à regard. Verſum, Ovid. to 
avrite verſes. Uxorem, Cic. to marry. 
Uſuras, id. to continue the payment f 


z 1760 2 $ 

ucere laudi, Ter. to eſteem it an ho- 
nour. In gloria, Plin. In hoſtium nu- 
mero, Cic. Infra le, id. to efteem beneath 
inc. Pro nihilo, id. 


Duci deſpicatui id. to be deſpiſed- 


E 


ErrERAIE pedem domo vel porta, 
Cic. to go abroad, Pedem aliquo, id. 
to go ſome where, De nave in terram, 
id. to unload. | . 

Efferre laudibus, id. to extol greatly. 

Efferre fruges, id. to bear fruit. 

Efferri funere & cum funere, id. Pe- 
dibus, Plin. to be interred. 

Efferri ſtudio in re aliqua, Cic. to 
bave a ſtrong paſſion for. 

End — — Plin. to be be- 
loved. EY 

EGERE confilii et confilio, Cic. to 
have need. ; 

Egere multa, active, Cenſorinus apud 
Gellium. Hence Plautus uſeth egetur 
In the paſſive. And hereby Sanctius 
ſheweth that one may elegantly ſay, 
Turpem egere egrſlatem, 

Nikil Ls Varr. See IN DIG EO. 

EcRED1 ab aliquo, Ter. to go out of a 
perſon's bouſe. Ex provincia, Cie. Extra 
fines & terminos, id. Urbe, id. Officio, 
id. A propoſito, id. 

Elabi de, è, ex manibus, id. to ſlip 
away, Inter tela et gladios, Liv. to 
eſcape. Pugnam aut vincula, Tac. 

Paulatim elapſus Bacchidi, Ter. ævean- 
ing bimſelf of ber by degrees. 

ELABORARE in literis, Cic. In ali- 
quid, Quint. Aliquid, Fiz, Oratio- 
nem eamque inſtruere, Cic. Ad judicium 
alterius, id. to endeavour to pleaſe bim, 
and to merit bis approbatian. 

EMERGERE ex malis, Cic. Ter. In- 
commoda yaletudine, Cic. Extra ter- 
ram, Plin. Super terram, Colum, to riſe 
at f. 

Se vel ſeſe emergere, Colum. 

Vox, II. 


Unde emergi non poteſt, Ter. 

EMIN ER E inter omnes, Cic. In novo 
populo, Liv. to appear on high, to be con- 
ſpicuous, 

Eminebat ex ore crudelitas, Cic. In 
voce ſceleris atrocitas, Curt. 

Moles aquam eminebat, Curt. appear- 
ed above the water. : 

EMUN cz ax aliquem argento, Ter. 
to cheat one of his money. Alicui oculos, 


Plaut. to pluck out his eyes. 


ENUNTIARE conſilia amicorum ad- 
verſariis, Cic. Apud homines quod taci- 
tum erat, id. to divulge. 

ERITERE a morte aliquem, id. to 
fave him from dying. Morti aliquem, 
Virg. Mortem alicui, Sen. Ex periculo 
aliquem, Cic. 

ERUBESCERNE in re aliqua, id. Ora 
alicujus, id. to bluſh to be in bis preſence. 
Preces, Claud. Loqui, Cic. Fortunæ, 
2; Curt. to be aſhamed F his condition of 
e. | 
 Epiſtola non erubeſcit, Cic. does not 
bluſh. 

Genis erubuit, Ovid. | 

Malis alterius erubeſcere, Ovid, ts 
bluſh at another's misfortunes. 

ERUMPERE ex tenebris, Cic. In ali- 
mou regionem, id. In hoc tempus, ids 

n actum, id. In effectum, Quint. Por- 
tis, Virg. Per Caſtra, Plin. 
1 aliquo, Cæſ. Subito clamore, 
irg. 

8 ſeſe radii, Virg. Seſe por- 

tis foras, Cægq. Stomachum in aliquem, 


; Cic. Gaudium, Ter. 


Vereor ne iſthæc fortitudo in ner- | 
vum erumpat denique, Ter. let you 
bend the bow fo as to endanger the 
frring. y | 

EvAp -R manus alicujus, Virg. E 
manibus, Liv. Pugna, Virg. to make his 
eſcape. Omnem viam, Y:rg. Ante ocu- 
los, Virg. to come before one. Ad ſummi 
faſtigia tecti, Virg. to climb. 

in aliquod magnum malum, Ter. 
to become very deſtructive. 

EXARDERE & -ESCERE ira, indig- 
natione, Ziv. In iras, Mart. to be in- 


flamed : 


Dolor exarſit imis offibus, Virg. 

Exarſit in id quod nunquam viderat, 
Cic. Exarte:e ignes anima, Virg. 

ExczLLERE ſuper alios, Live Lone 
ge aliis, Cic. Inter alios, id. 

Præter ceteros, id. to excel, 1% ſur- 
9 ; 
a Excusans fe alicut & apud ali- 
quem, id. to excuſe himſelf. Valetudi- 
nem alicui, ts alicdge his indiſpoſition ac 
an excuſe. | | 
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Ille Philippo 
Excuſare laborem & mercenaria vin- 
cula, Hor. : 

Excuſare ſe de re aliqua, Cæſ. 

Ex1GxRE aliquem è civitate, Cic. 
to drive him out, Honoribus, Plin. to 
deprive him of honours. Aliquid acer- 
bius, Cic, to demand it with menacet. 
Columnas ad perpendiculum, id. to try 
with the plummet whether they be ſtraigbt. 
ZEvum in ſylvis, Virg. vitam cum ali- 
quo, id. to paſs his life. Enſem per me- 
dium juvenem, Virg. to run bim through 
the body. 5 

Sues paſtum, Varr. to drive, 

Exigere de re aliqua, Plin. Fun. to 
diſpute about a thing, to diſcuſs it. 

-Px1MERE è vinclis, Cic. Vinclis, 

Plaut. Metu, Plaut. to deliver. In li- 
bertatem, Liv. to ſet at liberty. Ali- 
quid de dolio, Cic. to draw out. 

Eximere diem, id. to 2vaſte the time. 

Eximi noxæ, Liv. to be diſcharged or 


forgiven. 


ExORARE, expetere et expoſcere ali- 
quid Deos et a Diis, Cic. & alii, to aſt. 
See the 24th rule, p. 43. 

ExPECTARE alicujus adventum in 
aliquem locum & in aliquo loco, Cæſ. 


to ⁊oait for a perſon's arrival at a place. 


ExyPELLERE, expedire, ejicere, ex- 
terminare, extrudere, exturbare, urbe, 
vel ex urbe, Cic, to drive cut, to put 
Outs 

ExPLERet aliquem, Cic. Ter. Ani- 


mum alicujus, Liv. Animum alicui, 


Ter. to content, to ſatisfy bim. 
'ExPLICARE rem aliquam, vel de re 
aliqua, Cic. to explain ſomething. | 
ExyoSTULARE cum altero injuriam, 
ad. De injuria, Ter. to expoſtulate. 
Exyr1MERE vocem alicujus, Cæſ. 
to make him ſpeak. Riſum alicui, Pin. 
Fun, Pecuniam ab aliquo, Cic. 
Exprimere effigiem, id. to draw to 
the life, Verbum verbo, de verbo, & 
verbo, exprimere, id. to tranſlate aword 


For word. 


Exprimere ad verbum de Grzcis, id. 
Vim Græcorum poetarum, id. 
ExPROBRARE vitia adverſariis vel in 
adverſarios, id. to reproach. 
Ex uz jugum & ſe jugo, Liv. 
to ſhake 45 the yoke. Veſtem alicui, 
Sen. to flrip him. Hominem ex ho- 
mine, Cic. to diveſt one's ſelf of all buma- 
nity. 
| ans Rome, id. to live in ex- 
ile at Rome. Domo, Ter, to be baniſhed 
from home. 
A patria, Plaut. 
Per externas profugus pater ex- 
ulat oras, Ovid. 


Book VII. 


Reſpubl. diſceſſu alicujus exulat, Cic. 
Exulatum abiit res patris, Plaut. 


F 


Fa cx ab-aliquo, Cic. Cum ali. 
quo, id. to be on bis fide. Bona alicui et 
in aliquem, Plaut. to do good. 


Conſilio alicujus, or de conſilio, Plin. 


Cic. with his advice. N 

Cùm = populo fieret, - as they were 
offering ſacrifice for the people. 

r lose — fe 3 fa- 
cere, Plaut. not to value a ruſh. 

Facis ex tua dignitate, Cic. you act up 
to your dignity. 

Hoc facit ad difficultatem urinæ, 
Plin, is a remedy againſt ihe ftrangury. 
Non facere ad Corenſem pulverem, 

uintil. 

ut facere alicui rei, ſignifying 1 
ſerve for that uſe, or to be profitable, 
is not good Latin, Some hou ever 
have attempted to defend it by this 
paſſage of Pliny, book 23. chap. 1. 
Muſtum capitis doloribus facit. Which 
is repugnant not only to the rules 
of phyſic, but to the purity of the 
Latin tongue. Therefore the manu- 
ſcript copies, and all the beſt editions, 
have Capitis dolores facit, cauſeth head 
achs, and not, is good againſt head 
achs. 

Facite hoc meum conſilium, legiones 


novas non improbare, Cic. ſuppoſe that. 


Non faciam ut enumerem miſerias om- 
nes in quas incidi, id. 

Facere is likewiſe put with the accu- 
ſative an infinite number of ways, as 

Nos magnum feciſſemus, id. u. 
ſhould have flruck a great blow. 

Facere gratiam alicui, Liv. to ſbet. 
him fawour. Facere poſam, Plaut. 

Facere ſtipendium, Liv. to ſerve 4 
campaign, or to follow the army. 

Facere nomina, Cic. to borrow mo- 
ney » 
Facere rebellionem, Cæſ. to raiſe a.. 
belliom. And the like. 

FasTipIRE aliquem, Cic. Ys 
Hor. | 

Alicujus, Plaut. to deſpiſe him. 

A me faſtidit amari, Ovid. 

Fa rTERI ſcelus & de ſcelere, Ci. 
Hor. to confeſs, to acknowledge. 

Foz NR ARI aliquid alicui, Cic. . 
lend out at uſury. . 

Foxx ERARE (and not foenerari) ab 
aliquo, Appul. & Furiſconſ. to borrow ct 
intereſt. 

He ſapit, hæc omnes fœnerat un- 
Deos, Mart. 


Fro RR nocti, Virg. terra, 14. 
. Moliri 


— 
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Mioliri jam tecta videt, jam fidere 


| terra, LE ns 8. 

Fox MI Db ARE alicui, Plaut. to be 
afraid leſt ſome harm befal bim. Ab 
aliquo, or aliquem, Cicero, to fear and 
to dread bh im. 


Fx AuDARR aliquem pecunii, Cic. to 


Militum ſtipendium, Cæſ. 


cbeat him. 
Genium ſuum, 


to keep back their pay. 
Plaut. to pinch his belly. 
'FucxrEg conſpectum alicujus, Cic. 
E conſpectu, Ter. Oppido, Cæſ. De 
civitate, Quintil. to run away. De illo 
fugit me ad te ſcribere, Cic. I forgot. 
FuNnG1 officio, Cic. Ter. Officium, 
Ter. to diſcharge his office» Vice, Hor. 


Vicem alterius, Liv. Suet. to perform ' 


the 2 of anotber. Fungi munere, to ex- 


erciſe an employment, Cic. Cæſ. Hor. and 
Ex re aliqua, Cic. In re aliqua, Cæſ. to 


ſometimes to make a preſent, Cic. 


G 


GauDERE gaudio, Plaut. Gaudium, 
Ter. to rejoice. De aliquo propter aliquem, 
Cic. 

Furit homines gaviſos ſuum dolorem, 
id. Mihi gaudeo, id. 

G1GNI capite vel in caput, Plin. 

GLAcIARE. Poſitas ut glaciet ni- 
ves Jupiter, Hor. to congeal. 

Humor glaciatur in gemmas, Plin. 

GLORIARI aliquid, de re aliqua, 
in re aliqua, ob rem aliquam, Cic. t9 
boaſt, | 

GRrRATULARI adventu, or de adven- 
tu, id. to congratulate him upon bis arri- 
val. 

Gratulari victoriam alicui, id. to con- 
gratulate him upon his victory. 

Gratulor tibi in hoc, or de hac re, or 
„„ 

GRAVARE & RI, Ovid, to burden, ar 

ravari dominos, Lucan, to bear no 
ſubjection. 

Cætera tanquam ſupervacua gravari 

ſolet, Quint. he is loth to ſee tbem. 
Ne gravere exædificare id opus quod 
inſtituiſti, Cic. 

Gravatus ſomno, Ovid. | 

Pluvia cum forte gravantur, Virg. 


H 


Hazer rem certam, vel pro certo, 
Cic, to know for certain. Aliquid certi, 


Habere quædam dubia, id. In dubiis, 
Auint. Pro dubio, Liv. to doubt. 
Habere aliquem deſpicatui, vel deſ- 
picatum, Ter. to deſpiſe. 


Habere aliquem præcipuo honore, 
&/. In honore, Cic. Honores alicui, 
id. De aliquo, Tac. to praiſe, to bonour. 
Habere aliquem loco patris, Brutus. 
In loco patris, Cic. Pro patre, Liv. to 
efteem him as a father, 

Pro ſtercore habere, Plaut. to look upon 
as dirt. 

Habere ajiquid odio, Plaut. In odi- 
um, Cic. to hate it. 

Habere in numero & in numerum 
ſapientum, id. 

Habere orationem apud aliquem, 
Quint. Ad aliquem, Cic. Cum aliquo, 
Caf. to ſpeak to, or before a perſon. 

Habere in poteſtate & in poteſtatem, 
Cæſ. to hawe in one's power. 

Belle habere & belle ſe habere, Cic. 

Habere uſum alicujus rei, Cic. Cæſ. 


have experience, to be practiſed. 

Habet ſe erga ædem, Plato, ſpe 
dævells. 

HA BTT ARE in platea, Ter. Vallibus 
imis, Virg. ſylvas, id. 

H RERE. Heret peccatum illi & 
in illo, Cic. flicks to bim, falls upon 
him. 

Obtutu hæret defixus in uno, Virg. 
continues fixed. | 

In multis nominibus hærebitis, Cic. 

Si hic terminus hæret, Virg. if this 
remains fixed and ſettled. 

HoxREAE divinum numen, Cic. to 
fear and to reſpecm. Omnium conſpec- 
tum, id. to dread. i 

Frigoribus hyemis intolerabiliter hor- 
rent, Colum. to ſhiver. 

Horruerunt come, Ovid, his hair ſtood 
an end. 

Horrebant denſis aſpeta crura pilis, 
Ovid. 

1 


JacTaARe fe in re aliqua, & de re 
aliqua, Cic. Ob rem aliquam, to boaſt. 

Jactare rem aliquam, Virg. 

ILLABI. Illabitur urbi, Yirg. to flip 
into the town. 

Animis illabere noſtris, Virg. 

Pernicies illapſa civium animos, Cic. 

Medios illapſus in hoſtes, or delapſus, 
Virg. | : | 

Ad eos cum ſuavitate illabitur, Cic. 

ItL.uDpers alicui, aliquem, in alis 
quem, in aliquo, Virg. Ter. Cic. to mort 
to deride. 

Veſtes auro illuſz, Vg. embrod 
dered, 

IMMm1NERE in occaſionem opprimen- 
di ducis, Liv. to ſeek the occaſion. 


Imminent duo reges toti Aſiæ, Cic. 
P 2 Homo 
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Homo ad cædem imminens, id. 

Imminenti avaritia eſſe, id. to be ex- 
tremely avaricidus. | 

Geſtus imminens, id. 

IMPENDERE. Impendebat mons al- 
tiſſimus, Cæſ. hung over, commanded. 

Contentio impendet inter illos, Cic. 

Impendet nobis malum, id. Nos ma- 
la, Ter. threaten {Ss " 

IMPERTIRE & RI. Impertire ali- 
cui ſalutem, Cic. Aliquem ſalute, Ter. 
to ſalute. TEEN | 

Fortunas aliis impertiri, Cic. to im- 
parts | 

Alteri de re aliqua impertire, id. 

Collegz meo laus impertitur, id. 

IMPLERE veteris Bacchi, Virg. Me- 
ro pateram, id. De re aliqua, Mart. to 


fill 


IMPLICARE offibus ignem, Virg. to 
throw into. | 

Implicari morbo et in morbum, Liv. 
to be taken ill. - | 

Vim ſuam cum naturis hominum im- 
plicant Dii, Cic. Implicat ad ſpeculum 
caput, Plaut. to trim or dreſs. 

Id roN EFRE arces montibus, Virg. 
ro build. In collum, in manum, in 
navim, Plaut. to put upon, or in. 

Summam manum alicui operi, Virg. 


In aliqua re, Quint. 
Imponere alicui, Cic. to impoſe upon 


bim, to deceive bim. See CLITELLAS 
in the firſt liſt of ellipſes, p. 177. 
Imponere vim alicui, id. to conſtrain 
him. Vulnera, id. to wound him. No- 
men alicui, id. to name bim. Regem 


regioni, id. to appoint. Partes alicui, 
id. to give à charge. Improbam perſo- 


nam alicui, id. to make him paſs for a 
willain. Leges alicui, id. to enjoin bim. 
Exercitum Brunduſiil, id. to garriſon. 
Ita Stephan. | 

Imponere onus alicut, id. In ali- 
quem, Plaut. | 

Frumentum imponere, Cic. to tax at 
certain quantity of corn. 

Imponere ſervitutem fundo, id. to ſub- 
jet to certain dutics. _ 

Hujus amicitia me in hanc perditam 
cauſam impoſuit, id. bas thrown me into 
this unfortunate party. ' 

IMPRIMERE aliquid animo, Pin. 
Jun. In animo & in animum, Cic. 

IxrESsGERE hoſtes jaculis et ſaxis 
aut pilis, Liv. to aſſault or ſet upon. In- 
ceſſere aliquem dolis, Plaut. Inceſſit 
eum cupido, Liv. Curt. Illi, Sall. Liu. 
Curt. Val. Max. In te religio nova, 
Ter. Virg. Morbus in caſtra, Liv. 
bat crept into. 

IS cIDERE (taken from cædere) ſaxis, 


Book VII: 


Plin. Jun. to cut, or engrave. In æs, 
Liv. In re, Cic. Plin. in Panegyr. 
Ludum incidere, Hor. to break off play. 

IN LIN ARE omnem culpam in ali- 
quem, Liv. to throw the whole blame 
upon him. 

Hos ut ſequar inclinat animus, Liv, 
my mind inclines to. 


Inclinat acies vel inclinatur, Liv. the - 


army gives way. | 

Se fortuna inclinaverat ut, Cæſ. for- 
tune had taken ſuch a turn that. 

IncLUDERE in carcerem et in car- 
cere, Cic. Orationi ſuæ, id. to ſhut up, 
to include. 

Vocem includit dolor, id. 

Smaragdi auro includuntur, Luc. 

Ix cu BARE ova et ovis, Colum. te 
brood upon. . 

Quod fi una natura omnes incubaret, 
Plin. 

'IncuMBERE gladio, Ad eren. 
Lecto, aratro, toro, Virg. Ovid. In 
gladium, Cic. to lean upon. In aliquem, 
id. to fall upon him. 

In or ad aliquid, Cic. Cæſ. Alicui 


rei, Sil. Plin, to apply one's ſelf to ſome- 


thing. 1 
Venti incubuere mari, Virg. In mare, 
Quint. Incumbit in ejus perniciem, 
Cic. to endeavour to ruin bim. 
Verbo incumbit illam rem, Hall. 
Incumbit illi ſpes ſucceſſionis, Suet. 
be is conſidered as next heir. 
IncursARE aliquem pugnis, calci- 
bus, &c. Plaut. to aſſault with bleaus, c. 
Incurſare in aliquem, Liv. to run uten 
bim. 
Lana cui nullus color incurſaverit, 
Plin. that bas not been dyed. 
IxDICARE Conjurationem, Cic. de 
conjuratione, Sall, to diſcover or give in- 
formation of a conſpiracy. 
Indicare in vulgus, Cic. to diwu'ge- 
Se alicui, id. to diſcover one's ſelf to 4 
enſen. | 
Poſtulabat ut fibi fundus indicaretur, 
id. that they would tell him the price. 
INDUCERE animum ad aliquid, vr 
aliquid in animum, Ter. to apply one's 
ſelf to ſomething. 

Innducere aliquid, Cic. to introduce, 
ang likewiſe to raſe or firike out. Ali- 
quem, id. to deceive him, to cajole, or 
draw him in. | 

Inducere animum, ſimply, or animum 
ut, or ne, or ut ne, Ter. to perſuade bim- 
fol 

Inducere ſcuta pellibus, Cf. to cover 
with ſkins. Inducere colorem picturæs 
Plin. to varniſh 


4 


INDV- 


*\ 


 Inpvuxre ſe veſte, Ter. Sibi veſtem, 
Plaut. to dreſs himſelf. 
Cum in nubem ſe induerint anhelitus 
terræ, Cic. will be converted into clouds. 
Induere fe in laqueos, id. 70 a 
Bimſelf. Induit ſe in florem, Virg. bloſ- 
3. 


Ix DVL GERE alicui, Cæſ. In ali- 
quem, Liv. to treat bim gently. 

Nimis me indulgeo, Ter. Indulgent 
patientiam flagello, Mart. 

Qui malis moribus nomen oratoris in- 
dulgent, Quint. who grant the name of 
orator to a perſon of a bad life. 

Jus trium liberorum mihi princeps 
indulſit, Plin. Jun. has aan me. 

Quando animus eorum laxari, indul- 
geriquę potuiſſet, Gell. 

Ix TERRE litem capitis in aliquem, 
Cic. Periculum capitis alicui, id. to 
draau up an indiftment againſt bim. 

In periculum capitis ſe inferre, id. 
to bring himſelf into danger of bis lifes 

Inferre rationibus, id. to charge to ac- 
counts 

InFUNDERE in naribus & per nares, 
Colum. In Nares, Cic. Cribro, Sen, io 
Pour. 
Infundere venenum alicui, Cic. 

Ceris opus infundite, Phæd. do your 
Work in Wax. 

InGERERE convicia alicui, Hor. In 
aliquem, Plaut. to load a perſon with 
abuſive language. | 

Pugnos in ventrem ingerere, Ter. 

IN GRE DI orationem & in orationem, 
to begin to ſpeak. | 

Veſtigiis patris ingredi, Cic. to folloqv 
his father's foorſteps. 

In GURGITARE fe cibis, id. to cram 
one's ſelf with victuals. Se in flagitia, 
id. to plunge into debauchery. 

IN HIARE hereditatem, Plaut. to 
gape after. Uberibus, Suet. the dative 
is moſt uſual. ; 

IN IRE gratiam ab aliquo & cum ali- 
quo, Cic. to curry favour. | 

INSANIRE amore, Plin. Amoribus, 
Hor. 

Hilarem inſaniam, Plaut. Sen, 

InSCENDERE Currum, Plaut. In 
arborem, id. Supra pilam, Cato, to 
mount, te climb up. 

Ixnszxvireg ſuis commodis, Cic. 10 
Pudy his c<on intereſt, Honoribus, id. to 
Audy to obtain. | 
' Matronz eſt, unum inſervire aman- 
tem, Plaut. Nihil et à me inſervitum 
temparis cauſa, Cic. | 

Ix$1L1RE defeſſos, Suet. to leap in, 


* 


or an. In equum, "Ziv, In ſcapham, 
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Plaut. | 
IngisTERE viis, Cic. Viam, iter, 
Virg. to proceed and bold on. Haſtæ, 
Plin, Fun. to lean upon. Ignibus, Cic. 
to flop, or ſtand ſtill. In rem aliquam, 
Plaut. Czf. In re aliqua, Quint. 
licui rei, Plin. Tibull. to apply bim- 
2 


Inſiſtebat in manu dextra Cereris, 
ſimulachrum victoriæ, Cic. there was in 


the right band. 

InsT1TIO. Stellarum curſus, pro- 
greſſus, inſtitiones, id. their courſe, and 
their reſting. 

InspUuTARE aliquem, & alicui, 
Plaut. to ſpit upon. 


INS TARE aliquem, Plaut. to urge, to 
preſs bim. Currum for in currum, 
Virg. to run upon. Operi, Virg. to make 
haſte with. | | 

InsSTERNERE. Pelle leonis inſter- 
nor, Virg. to cover one's elf. 5 

Tabulaſque ſuper inſtravit, Tirg. 

Terræ inſterni, Stat. ; 

Tori inſtrati ſuper pelle leonis, Si- 
lius. 
Ix s uITARE, ſimply. Virg. Solo, Virg. 
to rebound, Alicui & in aliquem, Virg. 
Cic. to inſult, to der ide. Multos, Sall. 
apud Serv. 

Inſultare fores calceis, Ter. to beance 
at the door with his beels. 

INTENDERE arcum, Pin. to bend, 
or ftreich, 

Animum ſtudiis, Hor. to apply one's 
kl. 
Animum in or ad rem aliquam, Liv. 

Intendere alicui rei, or curam ali- 
cui rei, Plin. to employ bis care about 
its a 
Intendi animo in rem aliquam, Liv. 
Pergin' ſceleſte intendere ? Plaut. 
Repudio conſilium quod primum in- 
tenderam, Ter. I alter my reſolution. 

INTERCLUDERE aditus ad aiiquem 
Cic. to ſtep i the paſſage. Commeatura 
inimicis, Plaut. Inimicos comeatibus, 
Plaut. & Cæſ. | 

INTERDICERE hiftrionibus ſcenam, 
Feminis uſum purpuræ, Liv. to 
probibit, to hinder, 

Omni Gallia Romanis i:'erdixit, 
Cæſ. forbad them te jet foot in France. 

Male rem gerentibus bonis paternig 
interdici ſolet, Cic. 

Interdico tibi domo mea, Liv. 

We may therefore ſay, interdico bib! 
hanc rem (which is more rare), or 7b: 
bac re (which is utual), but we do not 
meet with interdico tibi hac ve, ſays 
Voſſius. Yet we may uſe it, ſince 
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we find in the paſſive, Interdicor aqua 
& igni, as well as ignis & aqua mihi in- 
terdicuntur, Cic. Suet. I am forbid, I 
am deprived. 

Cui nemo interdicere poſſit, Cic. 
Twhom none could <vithſtand. 

Interdicete veſtigiis, Plin. 

Interdico ne hoc facias, Ter. ſup. tibi. 

Piætor interdixit de vi hominibus 
armatis, Cic. decreed that thoſe who had 


forcibly ejicted their antagoniſts out of 


their ſhare of the gate, ſhould be obliged 
to make a reparation 

Ix TERFssE conviviis & in convivio, 
id. Ia cædem, id. to be preſent. 

Inter belluam & hominem hoc ma- 
xime intereſt, quod, id. the preatcft 
difference betwixt man and beaſt is that, 
&c. 

Nihil intereſt hoc & illa, niſi diviſim 
legas, Senec. Hoc morari victoriam, 
quod intereſſet amnis, Liv. 

Hoc pater ac dominus intereſt, Ter. 
this is the difference between a father and 
a maſter. * | 

Stulto intelligens quid intereſt ? Ter. 

Quoniam veweotzy intereſt Too gHcveiv, 

r. : 
Seri radices illitas fimo intereſt, Co- 


Intereſt regis, Liv. it behoves. 
Intereſt omnium rectè agere, Cic. 

Magni mea intereſſe putavi, id. 

Ad noſtram laudem non multum in- 
tereſſe video, id. 

INTERJACERE. Planicies Capuam 
Tipharamque interjacet, Liv. lies be- 
$WEeN « x 

Spatium quod ſulcis interjacet, Co- 
lum. | 

Interjacet hæc inter eam, Plin. 

InTUERI aliquem & in aliquem, 
Cic. to lock at. 

InvADERE aliquem & in aliquem, 


urbem & in urbem, Cic. Virg. to invade, 


to ſeixe. 

In pecunias alieniſſimorum hominum 
invadere, Cic. 

Invaſit cupiditas pleriſque & pleroſ- 
que, Varro. Sall. Furor invaſerat im- 
probis, Cic. ad Tiron. 

Laſſitudine invaſerunt huic in genua 
flemina, Plaut. he vas troubled with the 
falling down of blood to the ancles, by rea- 
fon of overmuch walking. 
INVEZMEIE per mare, Plin, to tranſ- 

ks 

Invehi ex alto in portum, Cic. 

Portum, urbem, Plin. to be imported. 
in aliquem, to inveigh or ſpeak bitterly 
againſt. . 

IN vIpERE laudes alicui, Liv. Hor. 


Cic. Laudibus alicujus, Cic. to envy a 
perſon's praiſe. 

Invidere alicui, Ter. Aliquem, Ovid, 
to bear him envy. Alieujus, Plaut. In 
hac re tibi invideo, Cic. 

Invideat Hermogenes quod ego canto, 
Hor. 

The accuſative only, without the 
dative of relation, after this verb, is 
more rare, Yet Cicero, in the third 
book of his Tuſculan queſtions, ob. 
ſerveth, that as we ſay widere flarem, 
ſo invidere florem would be better than 
eri, if the cuſtom was not againſt it, 
Hence Quin. lib. 9. c. 3. enumerates 
among the incorrect phraſes of his time, 
Hu1C KEI INVIDERE, pro quo, adds 
he, omnes weteres, & Cicero ipſe HANC 
REM. Whereby we ſee that the cuſtom 
has varied. | 

But the accuſative with the dative is 
common enough. | 

Ut nobis optimam naturam invidiſſe 
videantur qui, &c. Cic. 

Jampridem nobis cœli te regia, Cz- 
ſar, invidet, Virg. | 

INviTARE hoſpitio & in hoſpitium, 
Liv. Cic. Ad legendum, Cic. Domum, 
Liv. Tecto ac domo, Cic. to invite, 10 
defire to come. 5 

Ix voc Ax x ſubſidium, id. te af for 
ſuccours. In auxilium aliquem, Suint. 

Inx viam, Virg. to go. Itineribus 
alicujus, Cic. to keep the ſame road. Sub- 
ſidio, Cæſ. In ſubſidium, Cic. 

Accerſitum, Ter. to go to fetch. 

Si porrò ire pergant, Liv. if they have 
a mind to go further. 

Eamus viſere, Ter. 

JuBERE., See the annotation to the 
12th rule. 

JunG6ERE prudentiam cum eloquen- 
tia, Cic. Dextram dextræ, Virg. Leo- 
nes ad currum, Virg. to put to. 

Rhedam equis, Cic. Res inter ſe, id. 

Jux Ax alicui, Plin. Fun. per ſide- 
ra, Virg. ; 

In leges, Cic. In verba aliqua, Cz/. 

Maria aſpera, Virg. Pulcherrimum 
jusjurandum, Cic. 

Qui denegat & juravit morbum, id. 

Bellum ingens juratur, Stat. 

Jurandaique tuum per nomen poni- 
mus aras, Hor. 

The latter examples ſhew plainly 
that this verb may govern the accuſa- 
tive of itſelf, and that Voſſius had 
very little ground to affirm that it never 
did govern this caſe but by virtue of 
the prepoſition per. For beſides its 
being hard to ſ»y that jurare jusjuran- 
dum, or merbum, is jurare fer ju gu- 

randum, 
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eandum, or per morbum ; it is moreover 
ev dent that ſince we ſay jurandas aras 
in a paſſive ſenſe, we might likewiſe ſay 
jurare aras in a real active ſenſe. And 
adding per tuum nomen, he plainly in- 
timates that the force of the verb and 
the prepoſition are two different things, 
which ought therefore to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. So that when we ſay per ſide- 
ra juro, WE are to underſtand juramen- 
tum per fidera, juſt as jurandas aras per 
tuum nomen, &c. 1 


LABORARE invidia vel ex invidia, 
Cic. to be envied and hated, Ex pedibus, 


id. 


De verbo, non de re, id. to trouble 
bimſelf about terms, A veritate, Liv. 
to be examined for not telling the 
truth, 

L aborare arma, Stat. to work, or make. 
Ad rem aliquam, Cic. 

Ambitiose circa aliquid, Quint. to 
take great care. 

Ad quid laboramus res Romanas, 
Cic. Laboratur vehementer, id. they are 
in great pain, or concern. | 

ATERE alicui, id. Aliquem, Virg. 
| See the Syntax, rule 15, p. 31. 

LEGARE ad aliquem, Cic, to ſend an 

ambaſſador to. Alicui, id. to bequeath, 


Ab iquo, id. 
Sibi aliquem legare, id. to make bim 
bis deputy. 


LEVvARE metum alicui, vel aliquem 
metu, id. to eaſe bim of, or to remove bis 
care 
7 LinBzRARE aliquem metu, Ter. Ali- 
2 culpæ, Liv. to acguit. Fidem 
uam, Cic. to fulfil bis word. Aliquem 
à creditoribus, Sen. to ſet bim free. 
Logy1 alicui, Ter. De aliquo, Cic. 
= aliquem, id. Cum aliquo, jd. to 
5 
avis pila, id, Ludum, Ter. A- 
lea & aleam, Suet. In numerum, Yirg. 
Luz RE æs alienum, Curt. to pay 555 
debts, Pœnas, Cic. to be puniſhed, Se, 
Ulp. to pay a ranſom. 
Oblatum ſtuprum voluntarià morte 
luit Lucretia, Cic. expiated. 


®.. 


M 


Mar tvpicears alicui, Cic. & alli. 
Aliquem, Terty/. Petron. 

MAN ARE. Mella manant ex ilice, 
Hor. flow. 

anat picem hæc arbor, Plin. 

Manat cruore cultor, Liv. 
1 ad urbem, ad exercitum, 

I, : 


In urbe, in exercitu, Cic. to flay or 
abide there, Aliquem, Plaut. Hor. Virg. 
to wait for bim. 

In propoſito, Cic. Statu ſuo, id. 

Sententia manet, wel in ſententia ma- 
neo, Cic. Manere promiſſis, Virg. ts 
keep bis word. N 

anent ingenia ſenibus, Cic. 

Ad te pena manet, Tibul. 

E ergo iſtud, Cic. let this land 
Zeoa- | 

Maneat ea cura nepotes, Virg. let our 
Poſterity take care for that. 

Mp alicui rei, Cic. to remedy. 

Quas minus mederi poſſis, Ter. 

Contra ſerpentium ictus medentur, 
P lin. , 

Hzc mederi voluerunt, Cic. 

MED1CARE capillos, Ovid. Semina, 
Virg. to give an artificial preparation or 
tinfture to a thing. Alicui, Ter. Cuſpie 


dis iftum, Virg. to dreſs a wound, 


MzpirARI rem aliquam, aut de re 
aliqua, Cic. to meditate or think on a thing, 
Muri me videre & vidiſſe, id. 

Rem aliquam & rei alicujus, id. 

De alicujus periculo, id. to recollect. 


Ciceronis & Ciceronem. See the annota- 


tion to the 17th rule. 

Mr moroR)\ which Valla denies to 
be ever found with the genitive in claſ- 
ſic authors, occurreth in Cicero, Sui 
oblitus, alii memoretur, for alius, in 4 Ca- 
til. which ſhews the little foundation 
this author had to cenſure the following 
paſſage of the Vulgate, Memorari teſta- 
menti ſui ſancti. | 

MrxzRxE & RI bene vel malt de ali- 
quo, Cic. to deſerve well or ill of a perſon, 
Apud aliquem, Liv. to ſerve or to Bear 
arms under bim. Sub aliquo, id. 

Stipendium in aliquo bello, Cic. E- 
quo, pedibus, Liv. to ſewve on foot, or on 
horſeback. Alicui, Stat. Lucan. to ſerve 


to the profit of any one. 
Mereri laudem, Cæſ. Offenſam, 


Quint. 

Scio hanc meritam eſſe ut memor 
eſſes ſui, Ter. ſbe deſerved a place in your 
memory. 

Sæpe quod vellem meritam ſcio, 
Ter. that ſhe often did whateyer I would 
bave ber. | 

Maca aliquem ZEquore, or ſub 
ZEquore, Virg. Unda vel in undis, 
Ovid. to put under Water, to ſinł. 

MzgTuzRE alicui, Plaut. Pro ali- 
quibus, Celſ. Propter aliquos, Plaut. 
Aliquem, Cic. Abaliquo, id. De vita, 


id. ta fear. Metuo ut & metuo ne. 


See p. 159» 
MIN ISTAAR vires alicui, id. to 
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Furniſh, to afford. Furor arma mini- Movers ſe loco vel ex loco, Cæſ. De 
ſtrat, Virg. convivio, Cic. Ab urbe, Liv. to be gone, 
MirARz1 aliquem, Cic. De aliquo, to move. le 
id. In aliquo, id. Juſtitiæ ne prius Movere aliquem ſenatu, vel è ſenatu, 
mirer, bellique laborum, Virg. to be ſur- Cic. to depoſe him, to degrade him. A 
rixed. Mirari ſe, Mart. to value or ſe moram, Plaut. to make no delay. Ri- 
eftcem himſelf. ſum & jocum movere alicui, Hor. 13 
Mis cERE vinum aqua & aquam vi- make bim laugb. 
no, Plin. to mix. Ego iſthzc moveo aut curo? Ter. 7s 
Miſceie in aciem, Liv. Miſtos in it I that am the cauſe of this buſtle ? 
Canguine dentes, Virg. MuraAnx rem alia re, Hor. Bellum 
Miſcere ad, Colum. Cum, Cic. Co- pro pace, Sall. Aliquid cum aliquo, 
lum. EX Ter. to change with him. 
Miſcere ſacra profanis, Hor. Mutare locum, Cic. to change place. 
Mis ENERE & RI, or MisERESCE- Mutari civitate, id. to be removed from 
RE. Laborum milereri, Virg. to have one town to another. 
compaſſion, or pity. Mei miſeret nemo, MuTvuaAR1 auxilia ad rem aliquam, 
Plin. no body pities me. Miſeret me tui, Cæſ. In ſumptum, Cic. to 4ſt, to bor- 
Ter. Atque inopis nunc te miſereſcat row. 


mei, Ter. | A viris virtus nomen eſt mutuata, id. 
Sanctius pretends that theſe verbs has borrowed its name. h 
govern alſo the dative. And it muſt N 


be allowed that examples hereof are to NARRARxE aliquid, or de re aliqua, 
be found in authors of the latter ages, Cic. to tell, or to relate. 
as in Boetivs, NATARE aquas, Virg. Unda natatur 
Dilige jure bonos & miſereſce malis. piſcibus, Ovid. Pars multa natat, Hor. 
But there is no authority for this from the generality of mankind are inconſtant 
writers of pure Latinty, if we believe and wavering. Teatabant pavimenta 
Voſſius. Hence in Seneca, lib. 1. vino, Cic. ſwam with wine, 
contr. 4. where ſome read, Ego miſe- NiT1 ſub pondere, Virg. In ad- 
reor tibi puella, the beſt editions have verſum, Ovid. Ad fidera, Virg. to tend 
tui. And in regard to that paſſage towards. Gradibus, Virg. to mount. 
which Linacer quotes from the 2d Tuſc. Haſta, Virg. to lean upon. Humi, Virg. 
It is to be obſerved that thoſe are verſes to wall upon the ground. Contra hono- 
tranſſated from Socrates, and they are to rem alicujus, Cic. to oppoſe. Pro ali- 


be pointed thus, 

Perge aude nate, illacryma patris peſ- 

tibus: 

Miſerere, gentes naſtras flebunt miſe- 

rias. 
For we {ind likewiſe in another place 
that Cicero has joined the dative with 
illacrymo. Quid dicam de Socrate ? Cujus 
mort: illacrymari foleo, Platonem legens, 
3. de nat. And Livy alſo, Meo infelici 
errori unus illacrymaſti, lib. 10. 

MopERARI animo, orationi, Cic. 
Cantus numeröſque, id. to regulates 

MokRERE mortem filii, id. Incom- 
modo ſuo, to grieve. 

Mok RE aliquem rem, Cic. Ter. 
Alicui rem, Plaut. TCerentiam de teſta- 
mento, Cic. Aliquem alicujus rei, Sall. 
See the 24th rule, p. 43. 

MoRARI in re confeſſa, Plin. Circa 
aliquid, Hor, Apud aliquem, Cæſ. 
Cum aliquo, Pompon. In urbe, Ovid. 
Sub dio, Hor. to ſtay, to dwell. 

Iter alicujus morari, Cic. to delay 


quo, Liv. De æquitate, id. to defend 
and maintain. 

Cujus in vita nitebatur ſalus civitatis, 
id. wvas ſupported, depended. : 
Alternos longa nitentem cuſpide greſ- 

ſus, Virg. | 

Tantum quantum quiſque poteſt ni- 
tatur, Cic. let him do wwhat he can. 

Nockkx alicui, id. Aliquem, Plaut. 
Sen, to hurt. Qui Deorum quemquam 
nocuerit, Liv. | 

NuBERE alicui or cum aliquo, Cic. 
the former more uſual, The ſecond 
occurs in the 3d epiſtle of the 15th bike 
Quocum nupta regis Armeniorum ſoror. 
And againſt Verres. Virorum quibuſ- 
cum illæ nuptæ erant. 

Now unubere, as we have obſerved 
P» 30, fignifieth properly welare, to cover 
or to veil. Mulier nubit, ſays Caper 
in his orthography, quia pallio obnubit 
caput ſuum & genas. Hence nubere 
alicui, is to hide and to reſerve herſelf 
for him. And nubere cum aliquo, is te- 


— * 


3 


bim. Quid moror? Virg. What do I gere & operire ſe uno cubiculo cum illo, ac- 


Pay for ? cording to Donatus, on Terence's He- 


- Purpuram nihil moror, Plaut. I do cyra. So that the accuſative is always 
not value. | underſtood, | Thi 
| i3 
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This verb is never ſaid but of the 
woman, for which reaſon we uſe only 
nupta ſum in the participle. It is true 
Plautus ſaid, Novum nuptum, but it was 
only through theatrical buffoonry, when 
a man appeared upon the ſtage in wo- 
men's apparel. | _ 

But it is obſtrvable that in Pliny nu- 
bere is applicable alſo to trees and vines, 
when they are joined together, 


| O X 
OBAMBULARE muris, Liv. to walk 
round the 2yalls. Ante portas, Liv, 


OpgrquiTaRE ſtationibus hoſtium, 


Liv. Agmen, Curt. to ride round about. 
OnJicers feris, Lice to expoſe to wild 
beaſts. Ad omnes caſus, id. Se in impe- 


tus hominum, id. Aliquid criminis, 


Plin. Loco criminis, id. & Cic. 

OBrL1viscs aliquem, Virg. Suæ 
dignitatis, Cic. to forget. | 

Artificium obliviſcatur licebit, id. 

OBREPERE ad magiſtratum, id. to 

Heal by degrees, to creep in privately. 
Adoleſcentiz ſenectus obrepit, id. ſuc- 
ceeds immediately. Nullæ imagines ob- 
repunt in animos dormientium extrin- 
ſecus, id. 

Statim te obrepet fames, id. 

Oz zu EER telis, id. to oppreſs with 
darts. Terra, Cato. In terra, Ovid, 
to bury. Se vino, Cic. to get drunk. 

Nox terram obruit umbris, Luc. co- 
vers it. 

OB8TREPERE portis, Liv. to make 
a miſe, Litteris alicui, Cic. t9 impor - 
tune him by letters. Hinc iii geminas 
vox avium obſtrepit aures, YVirg, Cla- 
more obitrepi, Cic. to be ſtunned with 
Noiſe, 

OBnTRECTARE laudibus & laudes 
alicujus, Liu. to backbite. | 

Obtrectare legi, Cic. to oppoſe. it. 

OBVERSARI oculis, Liv. Ante ocu- 
los, Cic. In ſomnis, Liv. to preſent it- 
ſelf before us. 

OBvERTERE figna in hoſtem, Liv. 
to turn againſt the enemy. Tergi alicul, 
Virg. to run away. 

OBUMBRAKE., Oleaſter obumbrat 
veſtibulum, Virg. ove: ſhadows. 

Sibi ipſa non obumbrat, Plin. 


OccumBErE morti, Virg. Morte, of. 


Cic. Mortem, Liv. Suet. to die. 

Ferro occumbere, Ovid, to be killed. 

OccuPaARE aliquem, Cic. Curt. to 
be beforeband with him, to ſurprize 
him. Se in aliquo negotio, Cic. Ter. 
Ad aliquod negotium, Plaut. to buſy or 
to employ one's ſelf. Occupare pecuniam 
alicuj, vel apud aliquem, Cic. to put 


* 


money out to uſe. 

Quorum magnz res aguntur in veſtris 
vectigalibus occupatæ, id. 

Orr ENDE aliquem, id. Apud ali- 
quem, id. Aliquo, id. to offend a perſon, 
to be upon bad terms with bim. 5 

At credo fi Cæſarem laudatis, in me 


offenditis, Cæſ. but very likely 65 2 | 
Gen 


commend Cæſar, you offend me. 
dere in arrogantiam, Cicer, to give into 
pride or arrogance. | 
Sin quid offenderit, fibi totum, tibi 
nihil offenderit, id. but if be takes any 
wwrong ſtep, it will be all to viſe 
Cecidiſſe ex equo & latus offendiſſe, 


id. that he fell from bis borſe and burt 


bis fide, Si in me aliquid offendiſtis, id. 
if you have found any fault with me; i 
in aught I have offended you. 1 
Cum offendiſſet populum Atheniĩenſi- 
um prope jam deſipientem ſenectute, id. 


baving found. 


Offendere in ſcopulis, Ovid. Ad tie 
pitem, Colum, to run, or bit againſt, | 
Naves in redeundo offenderunt, Cæſ. 
quere unfortunate, fell into the enemy's 


' bands. © 


Offendere alicujus exiſtimationem, 


Cic. to hurt his reputation. Alicui anie 


mum, id. to ſhock, or to dex bim. 

OEERE. Olet unguenta, Ter. be 
ſmells of perfume. Olet huic aurum 
meum, Plaut. be hath got fome inkling of 
my gold. 

Olent illa ſupercilia malitia, Cicer. 

Olentia ſulphure, Ovid, that ſmells of 
ſulphur. 

Redolentque thymo, Pirg. 

OyyoNERE periculis, Cic. to expoſe 
to danger. Ad oinne periculum, id. 

Opponere pignori, Plaut. Ter. to 
Fa on, or to pledge. 

Opponere manum fronti, or ante o- 
culos, Ovid, to put before. 

OrPUGNARE aliquem clandeſtinis 
conſiliis, Cic. to endeavour to ruin bim 
by under band doings. Oppugnare conſi- 


lia alicujus, Plaut. 


F 
PaLLERE argenti amore, Har. ts 
grow pale. Pindarici fontis hauſtus 
non expalluit, Hor. be vas not afraid 
07. 
PALPARE & RI. Palpare aliquem, 
munere, Juv. to careſs, to flatter. 
Cui male ſi palpere, recalcitrat, Hor. 
Pectora palpanda manu, Ovid. 
Pax c ERH labori, Ter. to ſpare, Ali- 
quid alicui, Ter, to forgive bim. Parcite 
oves nimium procedere, Virg. do not ſuf- 
Fer them to go too far. 
: 4 Pre- 
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Precantes ut à cædibus & incendio 
parceretur, Liv. that they wwoald abſtain 
from. | 

PaxTICIPARE ſervum conſiliis, 
Plaut. te impart your fecrets to him. 

Suas laudes cum aliquo, Liv. 

Rem aliquam, Cic. to partake, or have 


bis 10 
Pas cEAR pratum & in prato, Ovid, 
to feed. 

Animum picturd paſcit inani, Virg. 

Hic paſcor bibliotheca Fauſti, Cic. id. 
Delector. 

Pas ci, deponent. Apes paſcuntur 
arbuta, Virg. Armenta paſcuntur per 
herbas, Virg. and Ovid. 

PRLLERE tectis, Ovid. A foribus, 
Plin.. E foro, Cic. Ex aliqua regione, 


Plin. Domo, regno, civitate, agro, ſe- 


dibus, &c. Cic. to drive from. 

PEN D ERH promiſſis, id. to depend 
en promiſes. Animi et animis, id. to be 
in doubt. Pendet animus, vel animus 
tibj pendet, Ter. you are in ſuſpenſe. 
Cui ſpes omnis ex fortuna pendet, Cic. 
De te pendentis, te reſpicientis amici, 
Hor. Pendent opera interrupta, Virg. 
remain imperfect. Caſu pendemus ab u- 
no, Lucan, coe depend on. Ad ſua vota 
pendentes, Sen. In ſententiis civium 
fortunam noſtram pendere, Cic. 

Dumoſa pendere de rupe, Cic. to be at 
the top of a rock. 

Hi ſummo in fluctu pendent, Virg. 
are tofſed to the top of the waves. 

Illisaque prora perpendit, Virg. fuck 
there. 

Scopuli pendentes, Virg. hanging as it 
were in the middle of the air, and leaning 
ever us. Nubila pendentia, Virg. 

PxNDERE pœnas temeritatis, Cic. 
Pcenas pro ſcelere, Lucr. to pay. 
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Pruco preterita, id. to wave, or 

5 over in ſilence. 
is Sew —— Ter. go on. 

PERMITTERE ſe in fidem vel fidei 
alicujus, Cæſ. to put one's ſelf under his 
protection. Equum in hoſtem, Liv. 0 
put on, to ride full ſpeed againſt. Vela 
ventis, Quint. to ſet ſail. 

PEeRrsEQUI veſtigia alicujus, Cic. A- 
liquem veſtigiis ipſius, id. to follow bis 


footſteps. Artem aliquam, id. EO 


PERSON ARE æquora conchi, Virg 
to make the ſea reſound. 

Eft mihi purgatam crebro qui perſo- 
net aurem, Hor. Perſonabat domus 
cantu tibiarum, Cic. echoed. Ululatus 
perſonant tota urbe, Liv. nothing elſe is 
Heard. 

PERTTDERT thalami, Virg. Igna- 
viam ſuam, Cæſ. Morum perverſitatem, 
Suet. 

PERVADERE. Pervaſit murmur to- 
tam concionem, Liv. wwes ſpread every 
wwhere, Incendium per agros, Cic. Pars 
belli in Italiam, id. Conſul ad caſtra, 
Liv. 

PEzTERE ab aliquo, Cic. to aft, A- 
liquem, Virg. to ſupplicate. Auxilium 
fibi ab aliquo, per aliquem, Cic. Pœnas 
ab aliquo, id. to have him puniſped. Ve- 
niam errati & errato, id. Aliquem gla- 
dio, lapide, &c. to ſtrive to bit bim. 
Locum, id. to go to a place, and make 
to it. : 

P1GNERARE & RI. Ex aure ma- 
tris detractum unionem pigneravit ad 
itineris impenſas, Suet. to eee 

Mars ipſe ex acie fortiſſimum quem- 
que pignerari ſolet, Cic. is uſed to take 
them as a pledge. 

PLAUDERE aliquem, Stat. to ap- 
fland bim. Sibi, Her. to applaud bim- 


Pater 1s nihili pendit, Ter. gives bim- ſolf. Pedem ſupplaudere, Cic. to ſtamp 
felf no fort of trouble. Magni pendi, on the ground, to knock with ihe 


Lucr. to be greatly eſteemed, 
PENETRARE in cœlum, Cic. to enter 
into beawen. Atlantem, Plin. to paſs 
beyond. Sub terras, Cic. Se in fugam, 
Plaut. to run away. Pedem intra ædes, 
Plaut. nter. Ad Romanos, Plin. to 
go CR. | 
PEXSARE una laude crimina, Plin. to 
recompenſe. 
Laudem cum crimine, Claud. 
Penſari eadem trutina, Hor. to be 


Aveigbed in the ſame balance. 


PERCUNCTARI aliquem, Quint. 
Her. 

Ab aliquo, Cic. Aliquid, aliquem, 
Plaut. - 
Aliquid ex alio, id. & Cic. Aliquem 
de re aliqua, ids to inform one's ſelf, to in- 


quirey to aſk, 


00ts 
Propter vicinum malum nec victoria 
quidem plauditur, Cic. Attico. 
PoLLERE moderatione & conſtan- 
tia, Cic. to be famed fer moderation and 
conſtancy. Pollet ejus autoritas, Sall, is 
wery ſtrong, bas a great weight, 

ONERE Coronam in caput vel in 
capite, Gell. Curam in re aliqua, Cic. 
Dies multos in rem aliquam, id, Fidem 
pignori, Plaut. to pawn bis word. Cuſ- 
todias portis, Hirt. Inſidias alicui vel 
contra aliquem, Cic. to lay ambuſh. 
Officium apud aliquem, id. to oblige a 
perſon. Sibi aliquid in ſpe optima, id. 
Spem in armis, id. | 

Ponere in beneficii loco, id. to lao up- 
on it as a great favour. 
Ponere 


Ponere de manibus, id. to quit. 

Ponüntque ferocia Pani——Corda 
volente Deo, Virg. : 

PosctRE munus ab aliquo, Cic. Ali- 
quem cauſam diſſerendi, id. Filiam ali- 
cujus ſibi uxorem, Plaut. to af. 

Poſcere majoribus poculis, Cic. to re- 
guire that one ſhould pledge bim in larger 
glaſſes. i : 

PosTULARE aliquem de ambitu, id. 
fo accuſe one, or to 5 at law, Servos 
in queſtionem, id. to inſiſt that the plain- 
tiff be obliged to expoſe his ſlawes to the 
torture, in order to come at the truth, 
|  Poftulabatur injuriam, Suet. be was 

accuſed of. 

PoT1Rr1 præſentibus, Cic. Gaudia, 
Ter. Voluptatum, Cic. to enjoy: 

Potiri hoſtium, to have the enemy in 
bis poꝛver: and ſometimes (as in Plau- 
tus) & fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The reaſon hereof is, that the antients, 
to avoid a bad omen, trequently made 
uſe of a favourable expreſſion to denote 
a bad thing; whence cometh ſacer for 
execrable, and benedicere in the ſcripture 
for to curſe, and the like. Hence it is 
that they have an infinite number of 
phraſes and turns to fignify death, with- 
out hardly ever naming it. | 

PRRRERE ſtrenuum hominem, Ter. 
to ſhew bimſelf brave. Se æquum, Cic. 
to ſheww himſelf juſt or impartial. 

PRECAVERE ab infidiis, Liv, Pec- 
cata, Cic. to awoid. 

PrxacreDprre, ut veſtre fortune 
meis præcedunt, Plaut. Vinum aliud 
aliud amenitate præcedit, Colum. 

Præcedere in re aliqua, Plin. 

PrRACURRERE aliquem & alicui, 


Cic. to run or make ſpeed before, to cut- 


run. 

PrxzIRE verbis, Plaut. Verba, 
Liv. to ſpeak before. De ſcripto, Plin. 
40 dictate. 


Præeunt diſcipulis præceptores, Nu. 
fo teach them. But præire alicui, to ſig- 
nify excelling, is not uſed. See præſtare. 

PREASTARE, PRECELLERE, PRA - 
CEDERE, PRAVERTERE, alicui, vel 
aliquem (but præire alicui only, ſays 
Voſſius), to ſurpaſs, to excel. 

omo ceteris animantibus præſtat, 
Cic. Virtus præſtat ceteris rebus, id. 

Quantum Galli virtute alios præſta- 
rent, Live Præſtat tamen ingenio alius 

Vel magnum preftet Achillem, 
Virg. even if he wwere more valiant than 
Acbilles, or were be another Achilles. 
Prezſftare alicui ſcientia, ætate, &c. 
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Inter ſuos æquales longe præſtare, id. 
to excel, to be foremoſt. | 

Præſtare benevolentiam alicui, id. to 
ſheww him affection. 

Sapientis non eſt præſtare nifi cul. 
pam, id. a wiſe man ought to anſever for 
(or be ſure of ) nothing but his en faults. 
Sed motos præſtat componere fſuctus, 
Virg. it is better. 

Præſtare rempublicam, Cic, to ſupport 
the republic. Se & miniſtrosſociis reĩpub. 
id. to-anſwer for himſelf and his officers to 
the allies of the republic. Factum ali. 
cujus, id. to approve of it. 

Aliquem ante des, Plaut. to bring 


bim out. Hoc finibus his præſtabis, 
Cic. 
Se incolumem præſtare, id. to pre- 
ſerve his health, ; a: as 
Principem præſtare, Suet. to af the 
part of a prince. 


Præſto hæc, Cecil, I give this, I 
bring tbis. | 

Preſtare vitium, Cic, to take it upon 
Bimſelf. | 

PRxSTOLARI aliquem, Ter. alicui, 
Cic. to wwait for a perſon. 

Pr AVERTERE aliquem præ repub. 
Plaut. to prefer, to ſet before. Aliquid 
alicui rei, Cic. Plaut. to-prefer it, or to 
ſay it before. 

Huic rei prævertendum exiſtimavit, 
Cæſ. that it muſt be prevented. 

Illuc prævertamur, Hor. let us ſee 
this firſts 

PrRoceDERE in virtute; ad virtu- 
tem, ad virtutis aditum, Cic. to ad- 
Vance in virtue. 

ZEtate proceſſit, id. be is advanced in 
age. 

l ut ſpero proſperè procedent, 
id. all vill go very well. 

PrRocuMBERE genibus, Ovid, Ad 
genua, Liv. Ante pedes alicujus, Ovid, 
to proſtrate one's ſelf at bis feet. Ad ar- 
borem, Mart. to lean againſ}. 

Procumbit humi bos, Virg. falls 
down. 

Procumbere in armos, Mart. In ca- 
put, Ovid, to fall upon. 

PRODEREZ memorize, Cic. Memoria, 
Cæſ. Monumentis, Cic. to commit to 
Poſterity. ; 3 a 

Prodere memoriam alicujus feſt}, id. 

Prodit memoria, Colum. we find in 
Writings Es 

ProHIBERE vim hoſtium ab oppi- 
dis, Cæſ. to repel, to keep away, to 
ay. Aditum alicui vel aliquem aditu, 
Cic. to debar or binder bim from 


coming. 
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Dolorem dentium, Plin. to give eaſe, 
to keep under. Aliquem ab injuria, Sal. 
to defend him. 

Vxorem prohibent mihi, Plaut. they 
keep ber awvay from me. 

PROPERARE in campum, Cic. Ad 

_ exitum, Brutus. 

Properare proficiſci, Cæſ. to make 
baſte to be gone. 

Pecuniam indigno hæredi properare, 
Hor. to brard in a hurry, 

Hoc opus hoc ſtudium parvi prope- 
remus & ampli, Hor. 

Lanz properabantur, Hor. 

PrRoPUGNARE commoda patriæ, Cic. 
20 defend them againſt the enemy, Pro 
ſalute alicujus, id. 10 fight for. 

Propugnat nugis armatus, Hor, that 
Is, Pro nugis. 

ProsPiceReE fibi, ſaluti ſuæ, &c. 
Ter, Cic. to take care of. In poſterum, 
Cic. Futura, id. to foreſee. Senectu- 
tem, Sen. to be near. 

Ni parum proſpiciunt oculi, Ter. if 
my eyes do not deceive me. 

Nec aculis proſpicio ſatis, Plaut. 

Villa quæ proipicit Tuſcum mare, 
Phed. that has a proſpect over the ſea. 

PROVIDERE in poſterum, Cic. Ali- 
cui contra aliquem, id. to protect him. 
Rei frumentariz, vel rem frumenta- 
riam, vel de re frumentaria, Cæſ. to 
make proviſion, to look after. 

Hzc ſi non aſtu providentur, me aut 
herum peſſumdabunt, Ter. if they are 
not looked after, or prevented. 

Proviſum eſt rationibus multis ne, 
&c. Cic. A diis immortalibus, &c. id. 

Pu GN ARE pugnam, Plaut. Præ- 
lia, Hor. to fight battles, Cum hoſte, 
Cic. Contra pedites, Plin. | 

Adverſus latrones, Plin. to fight 
againſt. | 

Illud video pugnare te ut, &c. Cic. 
T plainly ſee that you pretend. 

Pugnare de re aliqua, Cic. Ter. Pro 
aliquo, Cic. 

In aliquo loco, id. 

Pugnata pugna cum rege, Liv. 

Pugnata bella ſub Ilio, Hor. 

Quod à vobis hoc pugnari video, Cic. 

Puk ARE fe apud aliquem vel alicui 
de re aliqua, Ter. to clear or to juſti 
bb. q | frify 

Purgare crimen, Cic. 

Mores tuos- mihi purgatos voluiſti, 

Pr ARE nihil, Ter, Pro nibilo, 
Cic. Aliquid minimi, id. te make no 
account of. 

Rem ipſam putemus, Ter. let us con- 


fer the affair iiſelfe 
3 


Putare rationem cum aliquo, Cic. ts 
; adjuſt, or caſt up accounts. 

Putatur prudens, id. he it eſteemed 
prudent, ; 


- QvaDRARE acervum, Hor. to malie 
ſquare. 

Omnia in iſtam quadrare apte viden- 
tur, Cic. ſpeaking of Clodia, do ſuit ber 
_ well, ; 

iſum eſt mihi hoc ad multa qua- 
drate, id. may ſerve for many purpoſes. 

Quare quoniam tibi ita quadrat, id. 

nce you judge fit. 

1 3 bee ab aliquo, Cic. 

Cæſ. De aliquo, Liv. Cic. Ex aliquo, 

id, to aſk or enquire of bim. In aliquem, 

Cic. to make inquiſition, or to inform again 

him. 
Quzrere omnes ad unum exemplum, 
id. to want to reduce them all to on- 
model. ; 
Querere rem tormentis & per tor- 
menta, id. to put to the rack. | 
Quzrere rem mercaturis faciendi:, 
id. to endeavour to make a fortune ly 
commerce, 5 
QuxRI. Multa de mea ſententia 
queſtus eſt Cæſari, id. be complained, 
Acceperam Milonem meum queri per 
litteras injuriam meam, id. 8 
Is mihi queritur quod, id. 
Quereris ſuper hoc quod, Hor. 
Apud populum queſtus eſt, Plix. 
un. f 

QuIESCERE tota nocte, Cic. Vi- 
ginti dies, id. Somnum humanum, 
Appul. to ſleep, to repoſe. 

Wuibus quidem quamfacilè poterat 
quieſci, fi, &c. Ter. bow eaſy it wvould 
have been to have done awithout them ! 

Nunquam per M. Antonium quictus 
fui, Cic. | 

Quieſcat rem adduci ad integrum, id. 
let bim ſuffer. 


R 

RrcIrrRE alicui, id. to promije- 
Aliquem, id. to receive him. Urbem, 
id. to take or to recover it. In ſe omna, 
id. to take upon bim. Se ad or in locum, 
id. to betake himſelf to. Se ex loco, id. 
to return. Se ad aliquem, Ca. to retire 
to. Se ad frugem, Cic. to grow betten. 
Se proximo caſtello, Hirtius, to ſput him- 
Self up, to retire to. 

Recipere tectis, Cic. to entertain, or 
barbeur. In navem, id. en board. 

Recipitur in cibum h#c herba, Pin. 
is good to eat. | f 

RecorDaRY alicujus rei, aliquam 
rem, de re aliqua, Cic. Cum * 

| u 
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ſuo vitam alicujus, id. to call to mind, 
to remember. 

RED DER x colori aliquid, vel colorem 
alicui rei, Plin. 

Vitam pro republ. Cic. to die in the 
ſervice of the republic. Spiritum alicui, 
Liv. to expoſe his life for another's ſer- 
Vice. | 

ReyEeamg alicui, Ovid, to relate, to 
tell. Ad aliquem, Cic. to aſt his opinion, 
to refer to him. Omnia ad aliquem fi- 
nem, id. i 

Aliquem ore referre, Cic, to reſemble 
bim. 

In acceptum referre, Cic. to acknoave 
ledge the receipt of. . 

Referre mandata ad aliquem, Cæſ. 
Alicui, Virg. 

In vel inter reos referre, Cic. 

Referre alicui ſalutem, id. 

Acceptam ſalutem alicujus benevo- 
lentiæ referre, id. to think you owe your 
life to bis goodneſs. 

Referre enſem vaginz, Sil. to put it 
up in the ſcabbard. Aliquid in com- 
mentarium, Cic. to write or ſet daun. 
Se in gregem ſuum, id. 

Retulit ad me pedem, Plaut. is come 
back to me. | 

Me referunt pedes in Tuſculanum, 
Cic. I return an foot to Tuſculanum. 

Referunt hæc ad rem, Plaut. This 

relates to the matter. 

Par pari referre, Cic. to return like 


; for like. 


Hæc ego illorum defenfioni retuli, 


id. This I ſaid to obviate <vbat they 
might allege in their defence. 

Referre cum aliquo, id. to confer wwith 
4 perſon. 

RENUNTIARE alicui vel ad ali- 
quem, id. to advertiſe, or acquaint. 

Renuntiare aliquid, id. De re aliqua, 
Plaut. to ſpeak of an affair. 

Renuntiare conſulem, Cic. to pro- 
claim the conſul. | 

Renuntiare alicui amicitiam, Suet. 


Hoſpitium, Cic. to renounce bis friend- 


ſhip and alliance. Repudium, Ter. 
Renuntiare vitæ, Suet. Societati, 

Paul. Furiſcs Matrimonio, Licin. 

Juriſc. Muneri officio, Quint. to re- 


Lounce. 


Prætor renuntiatus eſt, Cic. was de- 


clared præ tor. 

REeyoNERE in numero & in nume- 
rum, id. to place among the number. 
Innia ſuo loco, id. to put in their pro- 
per place. 

ReyoscERe aliquid alterum & ab 
altero, id. to aſt again, to claim. 


ſpond. 


221 
Ad pœnas aliquem repoſcere, Ving. 
to inſiſt on his being brought to juſtice. 
REPUGNARE alicui rei, Cic. Contra 
veritatem, id, Circa aliqua, Quint. te 
oppoſe, to refifte | 
Rzqui1gscere lecto, Tibull. Hu. 
mo, Ovid. In ſella, Cic. to reft, to re- 
poſe. In miſeriis, id. A malis, id. ts 
have ſome reſpite. 
Et mutata ſuos requieſcunt flumina 
curſus, Virg. do flop. 
RESCRIBEERE litteris, Cic. Ad lit- 
teras, Brutus ad. Cic. to anſwer, Ar- 
gentum alicui, Ter. to pay money by bill. 
Legionem ad equum, Cf. to make horſe 


of 2 
ESIDERE humo, Ovid. to fit upon 

the ground. | 

Si quid reſidet amoris in te mei, Cic. 
if you have any love for me ſtill left. 

Culpa refidet in te, Brutus ad Cic. 
Penes te, A/phen. 

Pecunia publica 
Martian. 

Reſidet ſpes reliquis, Cic. the reſt baue 
hopes ſtill. a 

Quum tumor animi reſediſſet, id. 
being abated. a 

Venter gutturque refident eſuriales 
ferias, Plaut. cap. at. 1. that is, Se- 
dendo agunt, ſays Sanctius. 

Reſidentur mortui, Cic. 2. de leg. 
zoben the corpſe is watched or attended. 

REesPICERE aliquem & ad aliquem, 
Ter. to look, or to reſpect᷑. 

Summa imperii ad nos reſpicit, Cæſ- 
belongs to us, regards us. | 

REeseoNnDERE alicui, Cic. Virg. Ad 
aliquem, Pliny, to anſwer, or to corre- 


apud eum reſedit, 


Contra elata mari reſpondet Gnofja 
tellus, Virg. preſents itſe!f, ſhews itſelf. 

RES TITUERE fanitatem alicui & 
aliquem ſanitati, Plin. to heal, to reſtore 
to health. 

In poſſeſſionem reſtituere, Cic. 

Retinere memoriam alicujus rei, & 
memoria retinere aliquid, id. to remem- 
ber. 

Pudore & liberalitate retinere pueros, 
Ter, to reſtrain or govern. 

RIDER aliquem, Cic. Ter. to laugh 
at one. 

De re aliqua, Cc. 

Ridere riſum, id. 

Domus ridet argento, Hor. ſhines. 

Rorart. Rorat, ſimply. Colum. 
to fall down like dew, to bedeww. 

Si roraverit quantulumcungue im- 
brem, Pliny, if it drops never ſo little 


rain 


Rorare 
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Rorare aliquem cruore, Sill. to be- 


fprinkle bim with blood. 
Laerimis oculi rorentur obortis, 
Ovid. 


Roratæ roſz, Ovid, bedewed. 
Ruxkx ad interitum voluntarium, 
Cic. In ferrum pro libertate, Virg. to 


WpO0ne. 
yh illa non poſſunt, Cic. cannot 
fall to the ground. 
Vide ne quid imprudens ruas, Ter, 
Spumas ſalis azre ruebant, Virg. 
Czteros ruerem, agerem, proiterne- 


rem, Ter. 


8 


SarTARE laudes alicujus, Plin. 


Jun. to dance ſinging his praiſes. 

Paſtorem ſaltaret uti Cyclopa roga- 
bat, Hor. that be would act the part of 
Polyphemus in dancing. 

emo fere ſaltat ſobrius, Cic. 

SAPFERE. Palatus ei ſapit, id. be 
bas a ſmack of. 

Mare ſapit, it has the taſte of ſea- 
Water. 

Si recta ſaperct, Cic. if he were 
Wiſes 

Ego meam rem ſapio, Plaut. I know 
my own affairs. | | 

SATISFACERE alicui de viſceribus, 
Cic. to pay bim with his own money. 


Plin. to creep along the ground. 

Serpit draco ſubter ſupraque revol- 
vens ſeſe, Cic. 

SkRVIRE tempori, valetudini, rei 


familiari, &c. id. Servitutem, id, 


Plaut. Liv. . 

ZEternum ſervire, Hor. Apud ali- 
quem, Plaut. Serwius. 

Liber ſervibo tibi, Plaut. Martis 
ſervibo commodis, Ter. Ut communi 


utilitati ſerviatur, Cic. 


Non bene crede mihi ſervo ſervitur 
amico, Mart. . 

SITIRE ſanguinem, Cic. to thirſt 
after blood, 

Sitiunt agri, id. Sitientes loci, Plin. 
dry places. | 

Quo plus ſunt potæ plus fitiuntur 
aquæ, Ovid. 

SOLVERE crimine, Stat. to abſelve, 
to diſcharge. Fidem, to break his word, 
Ter. to fulfil his vow, Ovid. Argu- 
mentum, Quint. to ſolve, Pecuniam, 
Cic. to pay. Vitam alicui vel aliquem 
vita, Plaut. to put him to death, Ob- 
ſidionem urbis, & urbem obſidione, 
Liv. to raiſe a ſiege. Fadera, Virg. 
to break. | 
. Solvere ſimply, or ſolvere navem, or 
ſolvere è portu, Cic. Cæſ. to weigh an- 
chor, to put to ſea. | 

Solvere ab Alexandria, Cic. to ſet ſail 


Alicui de re aliqua, Cæſ. concerning from Alexandria. 


ſomething. Alicui in pecunia, Cel. ad 
Cic. 
Donicum pecuniam ſatisfecerit, Cato 
de RR. till he bas paid the money. 
Satisfactum eſt promiſſo noſtro, Cic. 
SATu RARE. Ht res me vitæ ſa- 
turant, Plaut. give me a ſurfeit of life. 
Pabulo ſe ſaturare, Varro. 
SCATERE moleſtiarum, Gell. Fe- 
zarum, Lucy, to be full of, to over floav. 
Pontus ſcatens belluis, Hor. 
SEDERE in equo, Cic. Equo, Liv. 
Mart. to ride. Poſt equitem, Hor, to 


ride behind. Supra leonem, Plin. Ad. 


latus alicujus, Cic. 

Dum apud hoſtes ſedimus, Plaut. fo 
long as wwe were near. 

Si ſedet hoc animo, Virg. if it be your 

Memor illius eſcæ, quæ tibi ſederit, 
Hor. zvbich agreed with you beſt. 

Veſtis ſedet, Quint. 2. abel l. 

Omnes conſurrexiſſe, & ſenem illum 
ſeſſum recepiſſe, Cic. roſe up, and made 
room for the old man. 


Solvere ab aliquo, id. to take money 


from a perſon in order to pay his debts. 


Nec ſolvitur in ſomnos, Vi. g. cannot 

ep. 

Solvendo non eſſe, Cic. to bave nit 
Wherewithal to pay. 

Soluturus ne fit eos pro bonis, id. 
whether be ill pay them away as good 
money. 

SPECTARE orientem, Plin. Ad 
orientem, Cæſ. In meridiem, Cato, to 
lock towards, 

Spectare animum alicujus ex ſuo, 
Tertul. to judge of another perſon from 
one's ſelf. | 

Spectare aliquem ex cenſu, Cic, ts 
reſpett bim according to his income. 

In unum exitum ſpectantibus, id. 
tending to the ſame end. 

Stare ad curiam, id. not to flir from 
the court, In æquo alicui, ſup. loco, 
Sen. to be upon a level with bim. Au- 
tore certo, Liv. to abide by a particu- 
lar author. Ab aliquo, Cic. Cum ali- 


quo, id. & Liv. to be of bis fide @ 


SEQUI veſtigiis aliquem, Liv. to fol- party. Contra aliquem, Cic. Virg. to 
Jow his track. Sententiam alicujus, Cic. be againſt him. Pro judicio erroris ſui, 
Phad. to maintain obſtinately. Animis 


Cic, to take courage. Fide, Liu. 80 
Cy 


to be of bis opinion. a 
SE&PERE humi, Hor. Per bumum, 
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N ide, Cic. to ſtand fo bis zbord. Mul- 
torum ſanguine ac vulneribus, Liv. to 
coft the blood FA many. - 

Quorum ſtatuæ in roftris ſteterunt, 
Cic. wwere faſtened to. 

Cum in ſenatu pulcherrime ftare- 
mus, id. being-in a very good poſture, 
zoben our affairs went very well, 

Stant lumina flammi, Virg. are full 
0 re. a 

Ubi jus ſparſo croco ſteterit, Hor, 
vill begin to grow thick. 

Qui fi fteterit idem, Cic. if be con- 
tinues reſclute. 

Modo ſtet nobis illud, id. provided we 
continue reſolute. 

Omnis in Aſcanio cari ſtat cura pa- 
rentis, Virg. is fixed on bim. 

Per me ſtat, Quint. Plin. it depends 
on me. | 

Standum eſt epiſtolis Domitiani, Plin. 
Toe muſt abide by. 

Quid agitur? Statur. Plaut. 

STATUERE exemplum in hominem 
& im homine, Cic. to inflit an exem- 
plary puniſhment, Capite aliquem in 
terram, Ter. to fling beadlong againſt the 
ground. 

Statuere in aliquem, Cæſ. to give ſen- 
tence againſt bim. Apud animos vel in 
animum, Liu. to determine within bim- 
ſelf. Statuam alicui, Cic. to erect a 
ſtatue to him. 

Statutum eſt, it is decreed. 

STRUERE calamitatem alicui, id. 0 
contrive ſome miſchief againſt bim. O- 
dium in aliquem, id. to endeavour to 
render bim odious. Mendacium, Liv. 
ro forge a lye. 

. alicui, Cic. to favour, or 
tor bear good will and affection to one. 
Laudi & dignitati, id. to aſpire to. 
Aliquid, id. Ter. Her. to have a ftrong 
de 4 80 a thing. In aliqua re, Gell. 
to ſtudy or apply the mind to it. In ali- 
quid, Quint. to aim only at that. 

Non tui ſtudet, Cic. be does not trou- 
ble bis bead about you. | 

Studet rem ad arma deduci, Cæſ. be 
endeavours to puſh things to extremity. 

STUPERE in aliquo, Fal. Max. 
Re aliqui, Hor. Ad rem aliquam, 
Ovid, to be ſurprixed or amazed at a 
thing. Rem aliquam, Yirg. to {ook on 
ith amazement. 

Hæc cum loqueris nos Varrones ſtu- 
288 tu videlicet tecum ipſe rides, 

ils 

SUADERYT legem, id. to perſuade the 
People to accept of a law. 

acem & de pace, Cic. Quint. 
 SvB1RE tectis & ad tecta, Vg. 


Vive. 


In celum, Plin. Limina, Virg. to 
go, to draw near. Onus, Liv. to un- 
dergo, to ſuſtains 

Mihi cunctarum ſubeunt faſtidia, 
Ovid, they dipleaſe me. 

Humeris ſubire aliquem, 
carry on the ſhoulders. 

Subire animos, Liv. 

SUBJICERE aliquid oculis, Plin. Fan. 
Liv. Sub oculos, id. & Quint. to put 
before one's eyes. Senſibus, Cic. 

Subjicere teſtamenta, id. to forge. 

SUCCEDERE Penatibus, Muro, Virg, 
to come within. Murum, Salluft. to 
draw near. Sub primam aciem, Cæſ. 
to move towards the van-guard. Alicui, 
Cic. to ſucceed bim. Oneri, Virg. to take 
it upon his back, In locum, Cic. 

SUCCENSERE alicui, id. Injuriam 
alicui, Gell, 

Si id ſuccenſeat nunc, Ter. F be is 
wexed at this. 

SupaRE fine cauſa, Cic. Pro com- 
munibus commodis, id. to 2vork. . 

Sanguine multo ſudare, Liv. 
faveat blood. \ | 

Et duræ quercus ſudabunt roſcida 


ts 


. mella, Virg. 


Et vigilande notes & in ſudata 
veſte durandum, Quint. 

Sudataque ligno —— Thura fe- 
rat, Cic. 

SuFFICERE omnibus, Lacan. Cic. 
to be ſufficient for all. 

Nec obniti contra nec tendere tantum 
ſufficimus, Virg. we are not able. 

Ad quas nec mens, nec Corpus, neg 
dies ipſa ſufficiat, Quint. | 

Ipſe Danais animos vireſque ſufficit, 
Virg. furniſbes then. Aliam ſufficere 
prolem, id. to ſubſtitute. Ardenteſque 
oculos ſuffecti ſanguine & igni, id, 
Thoſe eyes were red and inflamed. 

SUPERESSE alicui, Plaut. to ſur- 
Suet. te defend as a patron bis 
client in law. Labori, Virg. to over- 
come and ſurmaunt the trouble, Supereſt 
mihi, Cic. it remains for me. Populi 
ſuperſunt auxilio, Virg. there are more 
than we want fer our aſſiſtance. Tu 
plane ſuperes nec ades, Gell. you are one 
too many, you are not wanted. Modò 
vita ſuperſit, Virg. if I do but live. 

SUSPENDERE arbori, in arbore, & 
de arbore, Cic. to hang upon a tree. In 
furcas, Ulp. 

Suſpendit pita vultum mentemque 
tabella, Hor. 


* 


* 
Tacx aliquid, Ter, Cic. Plaut. 


De re aliqua, Quint. to keep it ſecrete 
; Poteſt 
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Poteſt taceri hoc, Ter. 
Dicenda, tacenda locutus, Hor. 
TxMPERARE iras, Virg. to mode- 


rate. | 
Cedibus, Liv. to refrain from. 


A lacrymis, Virg. Alicur, Cic. 


FEtati juvenum temperare, Plaut. to 
ern them. ; 

Sibi temperare, Cic. to command him- 
elf. | 
j ad littora, Liv. In La- 
tium, Virg. to go towards, 

Tendit iter velis, Virg. begins to make 

il. 
1 Rete tenditur accipitri, Ter. 

Manibus tendit divellere nodos, Virg. 
endeavour Fo 

Tendere adverſus autoritatem ſena- 
tus, Liv. to reſiſt, or withſtand. 

Tendere alicui metum aut ſpem, Cic. 
to ſheww or bold out to him. 

Hic ſævus tendebat Achilles, ſup. 
pelles, or tentoria, Yirg. pitched bis 
ent. 


Sim. Alicui, Ter. to fear left ſome miſ- 
Fortune happen to him. Ab aliquo, Circ, 
to be afraid of bim, to miſtruſt bim. De 
republica, id. to be afraid for the repub- 
lic. De vita, Cælius Ciceroni, I am afraid 
of my life. 
Timeo ut, & timeo ne, See p. 159. 

 TRrADERE in cuſtodiam, Cic. Cuſto- 
dize, Colum. to deliver up, or ſend to 


riſon. Se totum alicui, Cic. to give 


one's ſelf up entirely to bim. 
TRANSFIGERE gladio aliquem per 

pectus, Live Cum armis corpus ali- 

cujus, Liu. to run through, to ſtab. 


3 
VAcARE morbe vel a morbo, Cel/. 
to be free frem illneſs. Sibi, Mart. to 
<vork for himſelf.  Philoſophiz, Cic. 
to Fucy philoſophy. In aliquod opus, 
Ovid. 


Vacare culpa, Cic. à culpa, Senec. 
to be free from fault. Ab omni admi- 
niſtratione, Cic. to be exempt from. Ani- 
mo, id. to be at leiſure, to Bawve nothing 
to do. 

Vacat locus, Cæſ. the place is empty. 

Vacat mihi, Quirt. I am at leiſure. 

Vacat annales audire, Virg. 


Tantum huic ftudji' relinquendum, 


quantum vacat a publicis officiis, Cic. 
Eorum animus ponendi pecuniam 

nunquam vacavit, Val. I. g. c. 3. ſup. 

vacationem, ut wult Sanctius, lib. 3. 


never gave their minds to the amaſſing f 


PIP 


TiMERE aliquem, Ovid. to fear 
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VacarT paſſim toto foro, Cic. In 
agris, id. to wander about. : 

Vagatur errore animus, id. 

VALTRE. Valet oculis, Gell. Va- 
lent ejus oculi, Plaut. bis eye-ſigbt is 


Autoritate valet, Cic. Valet ejus 
autòritas, id. 

Valet tanti, valet nimio, among the 
civilians. Denos æris valebant, FVurro. 

Quid igitur ? Valetur, Plaut. ve are 
very well. 

APULARE. See the preterits, 
vol. 1. p. 305. and the Syntax, vol. 2. 

VEIH IRT amne, Ovid. Per maria, 
Plin. to convey by water, by fea. 

Vehi curru, Cics In curru, Ovid. 
Equo, Ovid. In cquo, Cic. to travel, 
or ride jn a coach, or on horſeback, 

VIII aliquem, Plaut. to want to 
ſpeak to bim. Alicui, Cic. to wiſh bim 
abel. Alicujus causa, id. Rem volo 
defenſam, id. I will have it defended, 
Quid fibi vult iſtud? Cic. What's the 
meaning of this? . 

VENIRE alicui auxilio, Liv. Sub- 
ſidio, Cic. Suppetias, Hirt. to come to 
the eee. of. 

enire alicui adverſum, Plaut. to ga 
to meet bim. In certamen cum aliquo, 
Cic. to fight bim. In conſilium alicujus, 
id. to come to give him counſel, Sub 
jactum telorum, Liv. to come within 
ſort of 

Inimicus alicui venire, Cic. to be bis 
enemy. 

Ad inimicitias res venit, id. 

Venire viam, id. to go his own way. 

Ad me ventum eſt, id. 

Mihi venit in dubium fides tua, id. 
T begin to doubt of. ö 

De ſorte venio in dubium, Ter, I an: 
in danger of leſing the principal. 

Venit mihi in mentem Platonis, Cic. 
I call Plato to mind. 

In mentem venit de ſpeculo, Plaut. 

Venit in mentem P. Romani digni- 
tas, Cic. 

VRT EF aliquid in laudem, Tac. 9 
turn to praiſe. Stultitiæ aliquid alicui, 
Plaut. to impute it to his folly. In rem 
ſuam, Lip. to turn ts his profit. In pri- 
vatum, Liv. to his private uſe, Ad le 
partem alicujus rei, Cic. to appropriate 
to bimſelf. 

Vertere Platonem, Cic. to tranſlate 
Plate. Græca in Latinum, Qyint. De 
Cræcis, Cic. Ex Græcis, Ter. 

Tribus in rebus ferè vertitur omnis 
virtus, Cic. conſiſts in, is included. 


Intra 
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Intra fines hos vertuntur omnia, Cæl. 
ad Cit, 
In priorem 
tata omnia, id. are changed. 
Jam verterat fortuna, Liv. was now 
changed, ON 
Que te genitor ſententia vertit ? 
Virg. has made you change opinion. 
rrp ad multam noctem, & de 
multa noe, Cics to fit up very late. 
Noctes vigilare ad ipſum mane, Hor. 
Vigilare ſtudiis, Proper. In ſcelus, 
Stat. 
Noctes vigilantur amaræ, Ovid. 
VI N DIC ARE ſe ab aliquo, Sen. De 
aliquo, Cic. to be revenged of a perſon. 
Te valde vindicavi, Cic. Attico. 
bave got my full revenge of you. Ita 
Man. | | 
Peccatum in altero vindicare, Cic. to 


8 * : | 
In aliquem ſcelera alterius vindicare, 


Vindicare à labore, id. to exempt. 
Graiis bis vindicat armis, Virg. 


Vol. II, 


artem ſunt verſa & mu- 


Vin ſicare in libertatem, Cics to ſer 
at liberty, to reſtore. Libertatem, Cæſ. 
to defend the liberty. Se ad ſuos, Cic. 
to return ſafe and ſound to them. Se 
exiſtimationi hominurn, id. to maintain 


a his reputations 


* Some write the following exam- 
ples with an e, VsnDIcars. But 
we ſhall make it appear in the ninth 
book, of Letters and Orthography, that 
we ought always to write Vinp1- 
CARE. 

Aliquid pro ſuo vindicare, Cic. to 
claim, , 

Sibi aſſumere & vindicare, id. 

Dicere ſuum & vindicare, id. 

ULVTLARE. Ulolant canes, Virg. to 


bowl. 


Ades ululant plangoribus femineis, 
Virg. do ring with. 

Triſtia ulularunt Galli, Lacan. 

Centum ululata per urbes, Lucan. 

UTor, Zee the Syntax, rule 33. 
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PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS. 
On the Roman names. On their figures or arithmetical 


characters. On their manner of counting the ſeſterces. 
And on the diviſion of time, | | 


Uſeful for the underſtanding of authors. 
CHAPTER I. 


Of the names of the antient Romans. Taken from VAI. 
Maximus, Siconivs, Liesrvs, and other authors. 


HE Greeks had only one name, but the Romans had 

T ſometimes thtee or four, which they called PR z No- 
MEN, NOMEN, COGNOMEN, and ſometimes allo Ac. 
NOMEN. 

The prænomen is that which agreeth to each individual; the 20. 
mem that which denotes the family from which he is deſcended; 
and the cognomen, that which agreeth to a particular branch of this 
family. | 

T. Of the proper name, PRANOMEN. 


The prænomen was therefore, as the very word expreſſeth, what 
was prefixed to the general name, and amounts to the ſame thing 
as our proper name, by which we diſtinguiſh brothers of the ſame 
family, as when we call them, Peter, John, James, &c. 

The prænomen was not introduced till a long time after the z0- 
men. Hence it was cuſtomary among the Romans to give the fa- 
mily name to children, of the male ſex, the ninth day after their 
nativity ; and of the female the eighth, according to Feſtus and - 
Plutarch. And thoſe days were called dies luſtrici, becauſe it was 
a ceremony whereby they were acknowledged as legitimate, and 
of ſuch or ſuch a family, whoſe name was given them. Whereas 
they did not receive the prænomen, till they took the toga wirilis, 
that is, about the age of ſeventeen, as appeareth by the epitome 
of the 10th book attributed to Valerius Maximus. Pueris, ſays he, 
non priu/quam togam virilem ſumerent, puellis non antequam nuberent, 
ꝓrænomina imponi moris fuifſe Q. Scevola autor eft. This is farther 
confirmed by Tully's epiſtles, where the children are called Cicero- 
nes pueri, till that age, after which they are ſtiled Marcus filius, 
Quintus filius | 

And though Cicero in the laſt epiſtle of the 6th book to Atticus 


calleth his nephew, Quintum Ciceronem pucrum; yet it is 1 
| | | able 


- 
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bable that Cicero wreſteth the ſenſe of the word puer, to diſtinguiſh 
him from his father, who was alſo called Quintus; or perhaps be- 
cauſe he had but very lately taken the taga wirilis, And in regard 
to what Sigonius mentions from Plutarch and Feſtus, who, ac- 
cording to him, are of a different opinion from Valerius Maximus, 
we are to take notice that thoſe authors do not ſpeak of the præne- 
men, but of the nomen, which, as hath been above mentioned, was 
given to children the 8th or gth day after their nativity. And 
there is no manner of doubt but this is what led Sigonius into a 
miſtake: 5 1 | 

In conferring this prænomen, they took care generally to give 
that of the father to the eldeſt ſon, and that of the grandfather and 
the anceſtors of the family to the ſecond, and to all the reſt. 

Varro obſerveth that there were thirty of thoſe prænomina, in 
his time, or thereabouts, whereof the moſt uſual-may be reduced 
to eighteen, ſome of which were marked by a ſingle letter, others 
by two, and others by three, as we ſhall here exhibit them, toge- 
ther with their etymology. | 

1, With a ſingle letter we find eleven, | | 

A. ſtands for Au L us, fo called from the verb alc, as being born 
Diis alentibus. | 15 

C. ſtands for Carvs, ſo called à gaudio parentum. 

D. ſtands for Decimvs, that is, the tenth born. 

K. ſtands for Ræso, taken from cædo, becauſe they were obli- 
ged to open his mother's womb to bring him into the world. i 

L. ftands for Lucius, from lux, lucis, becauſe the firſt who 
bore this name, was born at break of day. 

M. ſtands for Marcus, as much as to ſay, born in the month 
of March. | | x: 

But M” with an acute accent on the top, or M' with a comma, 
ſignifieth Max ius, that is, born in the morning, or rather quite 
geod, becauſe manis heretofore, as we have already obſerved, p. 
150. ſignified good. : 

N. ſtands for NuuERITUS, which cometh from aumerus, number. 

P. makes PuBL1vs either from the word pabes, or from populus, 
as much as to fay popular and agreeable to the people. 

Q. ſtands for QUinTvs, that is, the fifth child of his family. 

T. ftands for Tir us from the word zzeri, as if the defender or 
preſerver of his country. | 

2. With two letters we find four. 

AP. ſtands for Ar pIius, which cometh from the Sabine word 
Attius, For Attias Clauſus was the firſt, who having been expell- 
ed his country, came to Rome and changed his name into that of 
| pins Claudius. 

N. ſtands for CN EUS, as much as to ſay z2awzs, from ſome 
mark on his body. | 
SP. ſtands for Spun ius, which denotes ſomething ignominious 
in birth. For this word in the Latin tongue ſignifies alſo puνi¹ 
or es, Spurii, gyaft extra puritatem, 25 immundi, ſays St. 

ore. 

TI. ſtands for TI BER TVs, that is, born near the Tiber. 


3. With three letters, we find three. 
| Q 2 MAM. 
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MAM. that is, Mampzrcvs, which in the Tuſcan language 
ſignified Marys, according to Feſtus, . 

SER. that is, Szrv1vs, from the word /erwus, a ſlave, becauſe 
the perſon who firſt took this name, was not free born. | 

SEX. that is, SExTvus, as much as to ſay he ſixth born. | 

Theſe are the eighteen proper names moſt uſual among the 
Romans. To which we might L add ſome that are very well 
known in antient ſtory, as Ancus, Aruns, Haſtilius, Tullus, and 
ſome others. | | | 


II. Of the general name, Nouzw GenT15. 


The nomen or name was what agreed to the whole race or family 
with all its branches, and anſwered to the Greek patronymics, ac- 
cording to Priſcian, lib. 2. For as the deſcendants of Aacus were 
called acides, ſo the deſcendants of Iulus ſon of ZEneas, had the 
name of Jalii; thoſe of the Antonian family, Antonii, and the reſi 
in the like manner. Hence we may obſerve that all thoſe general 
names which they called Gentilitia, are properly adjectives, and 
that they all terminate in ius, except two or three, namely, Pe- 
ducæus, Poppæus, and perhaps Norbanus ; though Lipſius queſtions 
whether the iatter be one of thoſe names, 


III. Of the particular ſurname, Co NOEN and 
| AGNOMEN. | 


The particular ſurname called cognomen, was properly the name 
by which the different branches of the ſame ſtock or houſe, in eaden 
gente, were diſtinguiſhed ; as when Livy ſays that the houſe of the 
Potitians was divided into twelve families. For gens & familia 
were like the whole and its parts. Thoſe of the ſame ſtock or houſe 
were called Gentiles; and thoſe of the ſame branch or family, Ag- 
ati. As we ſee in France that the royal houſe hath been frequently 
divided into different branches, as thoſe of Valois, Bourbon, Or- 
leans, Montpenſier, &c. Thus when we ſay that the family of the 
Cæſars were of the race of Julius; Julius is the general name of the 
race, or nomen gentis; and Cæſar that of the family, cognomen fami- 
liz. But if you add Caius for his proper name, this will give us 
the præ nomen. There fore all three will be C. Julius Cæſar. 

There are ſome who hereto add the agnomen, which ſignifieth 
as it were an increaſe of the ſurname, and was conferred on ſome 
particular occaſion, as when one of the Scipios was entitled 4/ri- 
canus, and the other A/zaticus, becauſe of their great exploits in 
thoſe parts of the world. And no doubt bur a man might in this 
manner have ſometimes a particular ſurname, and as it were a 
fourth name. Hence the author ad Herennium makes mention of 
this agnomen, when he ſays, Nomen autem cùm dicimus, cognomen 

guogue & agnomen intelligatur oportet. | 
Yet it is certain that the word cognomen comprehendeth likewiſe 
this ſort of nouns, witneſs Salluſt, when he ſays of Scipio himſelf, 
Maſiniſſa in amicitiam receptus a P. Scipione, cui poſtea Africano cog- 
nomen fuit ex wirtute and Cicero writing to Pomponius, who was 
ſurnamed Atticus, for having performed his ſtudies at 1 
ays, 
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ſays, Tegue non cognomen Athenis ſolum de portaſſe, ſed humanitatem 5 


prudentiam intelligo. 

And indeed if we examine cloſely into the thing, we ſhall find 
that there are no ſurnames, I mean of thoſe which are called cog- 
nomina, and diſtinguiſh families, but what are thus derived from 
ſome particular occaſions ; ſince even the proper names (prenomi- 
za) are originally owing to ſuch occaſions, as we have above demon- 


ſtrated in pointing out their etymology. 


IV. OBSERVATIONS on the names of ſlaves, 


. freedmen, women, and adoptive children. 
And firſt of flaves and freedmen. 


Slaves formerly had no other name than that of their maſter, as 
Lucipor, Marcipor, for Luci: puer, Marci puer. Vet in proceſs of 
time they had a name given them, which was generally that of 
their country, as Syrus, Dauus, Geta, &c. Juſt as in France the 
lackeys are ſometimes called Champagne, Bajque, Picard, &c. 

When they were enfranchiſed, they took the prænomen and the 
nomen of their maſters, but not the cognomen, inſtead of which they 
retained their own prenomen. Thus Cicero's learned freedman was 
called M. Tullius Tyro, and others in the ſame manner. The like 
was obſerved in regard to allies and foreigners, who aſſumed the 
name of the perſon, by whoſe intereſt they had obtained the free- 


dom of the city of Rome. 


* 
| | 2. Of women. 

. Varro takes notice that the women had heretofore their proper 
and particular name, as Caia, Cecilia, Lucia, Volumnia. And 
Feſtus ſays that Cæcilia and Tarratia were both called Cazz. We 
likewiſe meet with Titia, Marca, &c. in Sigonius and others. And 
thoſe names, as Quintilian obſerveth, were marked by inverted 
letters thus, H, J, IN, &c. In proceſs of time they were diſcon- 
tinued : if there was only one, it was cuſtomary to give her the 
name of her race or ſtock ; or ſometimes it was foftened by a di- 
minutive, as Tullia or Tulliola. But if there were many, they 
were called after the order of their birth, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, 
Quarta, Quinta, &c. or theſe were formed into diminutives, Se- 
cundilla, Quartilla, Quintilla, &c. 

But as ſeveral are miſtaken in affirming that the women had no 
pars, ſo they are alſo in an error in pretending that they 
ad no cog nomen. For it is certain that Sylla's daughter, who was 
married to Milo, had the ſurname of Cornelia; and Cælius writ- 
ing to Cicero, ſpeaks of Paula, who had the ſurname of Valeria. 


3. Of adoptive children. 

It was cuſtomary for thoſe who were adopted, to take the names 
and ſurnames of thoſe who adopted them. And in order to mark 
their birth and deſcent, they only added at the end the name 
of the houſe or ſtock from which they were deſcended, or the ſur- 


name of their own particular branch ; with this difference however, 
Q 3 that 
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that if they made uſe of this ſurname, they wrote it ſimply; 
whereas if they uſed the name, they formed it into an adjective; 
Si cognomen, integrum ſervabant 3 fi nomen, mutatum & inflexum, 
ſays Lipſfios. | 3 

For example, M. Junius Brutus having been adopted by 9. Ser- 
ui Cæpio Agalo; he took all his names, and preſerved only the 
name of his own branch, calling himſelf 2. Servilius Cxpio Agalo 
Brutus. On the contrary, Oftavius having been adopted by his 
grand uncle, Julius Cæſar, he preſerved the name of his houſe, 
changing it into an adjective, and was called C. Fulius Cæſar Odta- 
<ianus ; which did not hinder them from preſerving alſo any ſur- 
name they might have acquired, as Atticus, who having been a- 
dopted by 2. Czcilius, had the ſurname of Q: Cæcilius Pomponia- 
us Atticus; or from acquiring any new one by their merit, as 


Octavius, who had afterwards the ſurname of Auguſtus given him. 


To this rule of adoption we muſt refer what Suetonius ſaith, 
that Tiberius having been adopted by M. Gallius, a ſenator, he 
took poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but would not go by his name, be- 
cauſe he had followed the party that oppoſed Auguſtus ; and what 
Tacitus ſays, that Criſpus Salluſtius adopting his ſiſter's nephew, 
made him take his name. And ſuch like expreſſions. 


V. Other obſervations on changing the order of 
| thoſe names. 

Though the uſual cuſtom of the Romans was that above ob- 
ſerved, of putting the prænomen, nomen, and cognomen, one after 
the other; yet we muſt take notice that this order hath not been 
always carefully adhered to, as Valerius Maximus teſtifieth : Auim- 
adverto enim, ſays he, lib. 10. in conſulum faſtis perplexum uſum præ- 
nominum & cognominum fuiſſe. Concerning which there are ſeveral 
changes to be obſerved. 428 


+ 
1. The cognomen before the nomen. 

Manutius ſheweth that they ſometimes put the ſurname of the 
particular branch before the general name of the ſtock, cognomen 
ante nomen gentis, as in Cicero we find Gallo Fabio, Balbi Cornelii, 
Papum Amilium; and in Livy, Paullus Emilius Cofſ. and the 
hke, though Gallus, Balbus, Papus and Paullus, were cognomina 
non pranomina. : RN 


2. The cognomen become nomen. 
Sometimes the cognomen became a nomen. Quin etiam cognomind 
in nomen verſa ſunt, ſays Valerius Maximus. 


3. The prænomen become nomen. 


Sometimes the prænomen became a nomen, ſays Priſcian, as 
Tullus Servilius, M. Tullius. 5 


4. The prænomen put in the ſecond place. 

And ſomer:mes the prænomen uſed to be pe only in the ſecond 
place, as Sigonius obſerveth. Thus we find in Livy, Attivs Tul. 
lus Manlius Cuæus, Oftavius Metins. In Cicero, Maluginenſis M. 
Scipio, In Suetonius, ad Pompeium. | | 

5. The 
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5. The prænomen or proper name put laſt under the 
„%% ;́ũůũño ( 8 | 

But thoſe changes were ſtill more conſiderable under the empe- 
rors. For whereas during the time of the republic, the prænomen 
was the proper name which diſtinguiſhed brothers and individuals 
from one another, as M. Tullius Cicero, and Q. Tullius Cicero, bro- 
thers ; on the contrary in the monarchical ſtate of Rome, the pro- 
per name which diſtinguiſhed individuals, was generally the laſt, 
whence it came that the brothers, commonly ſpeaking, had no- 
thing in particular but that; as Flavius Veſpaſianus, and Flavius 
Sabinus, brothers in Suetonius. ; 5 

This new cuſtom appeareth plainly in the cafe of the Senecas. 

or Seneca the father, a rhetor, was called M. Annæus Seneca; 
and he had three children, M. Anneus Ndwatus, L. Anneaus Se- 
zeca, the philoſopher ; and L. Annæus Mela, father of Lucan the 
poet. Yet the latter of each of thoſe names was ſo far the proper 
and particular appellation, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, that the other two are common to them all ; and that 
Seneca the rhetor, father of thoſe celebrated ſons, ſometimes 
gives both to himſelf and them only the latter of thoſe three names, 
as appeareth by the title of his firſt book of controverſies, Seneca, 
Novato Seneca, Mele filiis ſalutem. And his eldeſt ſon Nowatus, 
having been adopted by Junius Gallir, he is called by Euſebius 
in his chronicle, Julius Gallio frater Senecæ; though his brother, 

Seneca the philoſopher, generally calls him by the Taft of thoſe 
three, which was his proper name, as in the title of his book on 
a happy life, and in his epiſtles; likewiſe St. Luke in the acts of 
the Apoſtles, c. 18. calls him by no other name than Gallio. 
Whence it is clear that in thoſe days it was the laſt name that di- 
ſtinguiſhed the brothers from each other, as might be demonſtrated 
by — other examples. | „„ 

Hence alſo it comes that only this laſt name was generally given 
to the principal perſons of the empire in the firſt ages of the 
church, as ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing them from every body elle. 
This is the reaſon that though St. Jerome in the preface to his com- 
mentaries on the epiſtle of St. Paul to the Galatians, ſpeaking of 
Victorinus, that famous profeſſor of eloquence at Rome, obſerves 
that he was called C. Marius Victorinus; yet Victorinus was in 
ſuch a manner his proper name, that this very St. Jerome in his 
treatiſe of eccleſiaſtic writers, chap. 101. and St. Auſtin in his 
confeſſions, bqok 8. chap. 2. call him only Victorinus. 

It appeareth likewiſe that St. Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, was. 
called Pontius Meropius Paulinus ; and yet St. Auſtin and other au- 
thors generally give him- the latter of thoſe three names only, as 
that by which his perſon was particularly diſtinguiſhed. Thus Ru- 
finus is called only by this name in the writings of S. Jerom, S. Au- 
ſtin, and S. Paulinus, though his name was Yyrannius Rufinus : nor has 
S. Proſper any other appellation in the ancient writers of the church, 
tho” his na me was Tyro Proſper. Nor is Voluſian, governor of Rome, 
mentioned by any other name in the iſt and 2d epiſtle of S. Auſtin, 
though we find by an antient inſcription that he was called Cazus 
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Cœionius Rufius Voluſianus; nor Boetius by any other than thig 
name, though he was called Anicius Boetius; this name of Anicius, 
which is here put firſt, being nevertheleſs the name of the noble fa- 
mily from which he was deſcended. | 


6. Exception to this rule of taking the laſt name under 
| the emperors. 


Contrary to this general rule of the Roman names under the em- 
rors, it is to be obſerved however, (as Father Sirmond hath ob- 
erved in his notes on St. Sidonius) that we call Palladius the per- 
fon who wrote on agriculture, though his name being Paladius Ru- 
tilius Taurus Amilianus, we ſhould call him AZmilianus, as he 
is ſtiled by St. Iſidorus. In like manner we give the name of 
Macrobius to the perſon whom Avien and Boetius call Theodseus, 


becauſe his real name was Macrobius Ambroſius Aurelius T heodeſius : 


and we give the name of Caſſiodorus to that great man, who was 
called Caffiodorus Senator, the word Senator, which was his real 
name, having been taken by many rather as the name of his dig- 
nity than of his perſon. | | 

But though a few ſuch particular caſes may occur, they muſt be 
conſidered notwithſtanding, either as exceptions to the general 
rule, or as errors that have crept into the title of the works of 
thoſe authors, through the negligence of thoſe, who chuſing only 
to put one of their names, did not refle& that the cuſtom of the 
antients was changed, and that the laſt name was become the pro- 
per name of individuals. 


7. Other names changed as well as the latter. 


It is alſo obſervable, as Father Sirmondus ſheweth extremely 
well in the iame place, that whereas the antients always retained 
the name of their family together with their proper name, this 
cuſtom was ſo far altered in the latter ages, that not only the pro- 
per name, but likewiſe all the others were changed in regard al- 
moſt to every individual, not attending ſo much to the general 
name of the family, as to thoſe which had been particular to the 
1luſtrious men of that ſame family, or to their relations and 
friends. Thus the ſon of the orator Symmachus was called 9. 
Flavius Memmius Symmachus, having taken the name of Flavius 
from his uncle by the father's fide, and of Memmius from his uncle 
by the mother's ſide. Thus St. Fulgentius was called Fabius 

laudius Gordianus Fulgentius, having taken the name of Claudius 
from his father, and that of Gordianus from his grandfather, which 
is oftentimes the cauſe of our not being able to trace the antiquity 
of families. | | . 


CHAaP* 
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CHAPTER IH 


Of figures, or arithmetical characters among the 
| „ Romans. 
I. In what manner the Romans marked their numbers. 


HE Romans marked their numbers by letters, which they 
ranged thus : 


1 1 One. 
5 V Five. 
10 X Ten. 
50 L Fifty. 
100 C One hundred. 
500 10 Five hundred. 
looo cl One thouſand. 
5000 100 Five thouſand. 
I0000 ceclo3 Ten thouſand. 


500000 I Fifty thouſand. 
100000 cccl999 One hundred thouſand. 


Theſe are the figures of the Roman numbers, with their ſigni- 
fication and value: for, as Pliny obſerveth, the antients had no 
number above a hundred thouſand ; but to reckon higher, they 
put this number twice or thrice. Whence comes the manner of 
computing by 61s, ter, quater, quinquies, decies centenam millia, and 
others, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the chapter on 
ſeſterces. | e 


II. Proper obſervations in order to underſtand theſe 
Nnguręs thoroughly. 


In order properly to underſtand theie figures, we muſt conſider : 
1. That there are only five different figures, which are the firſt 
five, and that all the reſt are compounded of | and C; fo that 
the C 1s alw: ys turned towards the I, whether it comes before or 
after, as may be ſeen above. | 
2. That as often as there is a figure of leſs value before a high- 
er, it ſignifies that we are to deduct ſo much from the latter, as 
Iv. four: XL, forty : xc. ninety, &c. Whereby we ſee that there 
is no number but what may be expreſſed by the firſt five figures. 
3. that in all thoſe numbers, the figures go on increaſing by a 
hvefold and afterwards a double proportion, ſo that the ſecond is 
ive times the value of the firſt, and the third twice the value of 
the ſecond ; the tourth five times the value of the third ; the fifth 
twice the value of the fourth, and the reſt in the ſame manner. 
4+ Thar the figures always begin to be multiplied on the right 
fide, ſo that all the > which are put on that ſide, are reckoned by 
five 
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five, as thoſe on the other ſide are reckoned by ten; and thus we 
may eaſily find out all ſorts of numbers how great ſoever: as when 


an author in the 16th century giving a liſt of the number of citizens 


in the Roman empire, puts contrary to the cuſtom of the antients, 
cececceloοοοοο. 195595999. cccl5955, celod. taking the firſt c after 
the J for one thouſand, or the firſt c on the right hand for five 
hundred, and proceeding through the whole with a tenfold pro- 
greffion, in each figure on either fide, I ſee immediately that the 
whole comes to one billion, five hundred millions, a hundred 
and ten thouſand citizens ; which we ſhould expreſs thus by Ara- 
bic cyphers, 1500,110,000. But as we have already obſerved, 
the antients did not paſs cccI559. one hundred thouſand in thoſe 
figures. 


III. hat this manner of reckoning bas been owing to, 
and whence theſe figures have been taken. 

Now if I may be permitted to reflect a little on this manner of 

counting, it is eaſy to judge that it is owing to this, that mankind 

having begun at firſt to count by their fingers, they told as far as 


| five with one hand, then adding the other hand, they made ten, 


which is double; and hence it is that their progreſſion in theſe 
numbers 1s always from one to five, and then from five to ten. 

To this ſame cauſe the very formation of theſe figures is owing. 
For what is more natural than to ſay, that I is the ſame as if #1 
unit was ſnewn by raiſing one finger only; and that the V 1s as if 
depreſſing the middle fingers no more was ſhewn than the little 
finger and the thumb, to inclade” the whole hand ; and adding 
the other to this, they formed as it were two V, one of which 
was inverted under the other, that is an X, which is equivalent 
to ten. 5 

Manutius ſhews further that all the other figures are derived 
from the firſt, becauſe as the V is only two ] joined at the bottom, 
#7 the Lis only two J, one upright and the other couchant ; and 
2dding thercto a third on the top, they expreſſed by this figure a 
Þuncred, infead of which the tran'crivers, for greater currency 
in writing, have borrowed the C. And if we join a fourth I to 
ſhut up the ſquare thus q, this makes ſive hundred, inftead of 
which they afterwards took the 19, and at length the D. Doubling 
this ſquare O they formed their thouſand, inſtead of which the 
tranſcribers, either for the ſake of ornament, or for greater conve- 
niency, began likewiſe to round this figure, and with a daſh of the 
pen to frame it thus , afterwards thus w, for which reaſon we 
frequently meet with the couchant cypher oo, or a Greek o to 
maik a thouſand. But afterwards they marked it thus C10, and 
after that cy, and at length becauſe this has a great relation to 
the Gothic =, they took a ſimple M to denote a thouſand, as 
And hence it 
comes that there are but juſt ſeven letters which ſerve for this fort 
of numbers, namely, C. P. I. L. M. V. X. except we have a 
mind to add alſo the Q, which ſome have taken for five hundred, 
according to Voſſius. | 

6 IV. Whe- 
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IV. Whether there are other methods to mark the Roman 
| cyber than the preceding. 


We muſt alſo take notice of the opinion of ſome, that when 
there is a bar over the cyphers, this gives them the value of a 
thouſand, as V, X, five thouſand, ten thouſand. ' But Priſcian's 
manner of computing, namely, that to expreſs a thouſand, the X 
muſt be put between the Cs, thus CX, and to expreſs ten thou- 
ſand we ſhould put the M there, thus CMy, 1s abſolutely falſe and 
contrary to antiquity ; and it is owing to this only, that not know- 
ing the real foundation of this manner of computing, which I 
have here explained, they thought to adjuſt it to ours, which pro- 
ceeds by a tenfold progrefſion. And though we ſometimes find the 
L between the Cs, thus CLy, or the like, this is only a miſtake 
of the tranſcribers, who perceiving that on thoſe occafions the I is 
generally bigger than the Cs, they took it for an L. So that even 
then the L ought to be reckoned only as an I, and to mark no more 
than one thouſand? | | | 

CHAPTER III. 
Of the Roman ſeſterces. 


8 I have ſome notion of publiſhing a ſeparate eſſay on the an- 
tient coins, with their reſpective value reduced to the ſtandard 
of the preſent currency in France, I ſhall therefore ſpeak here of 
ſeſterces, only in regard to grammar, 


The ſeſterce was a little filver coin in value the fourth part of a 
Roman denarius, or two afes and a half, which as was alſo called 
libra, becauſe at firſt it was of copper and weighed a pound. Hence 
the word as (quaſi £5, ſays Varro) came from the matter; and the 
word libra, from the weight that was given it. And when they 
added the ablative ponds, it was to determine the word pound or 
weight, which of itſelf was alſo by meaſure. 

Hence it is that heretofore they marked the ſeſterce thus L. L. S. 
the two Ls making two pounds, and the S ſignifying /emi, two 
pounds and a half. Whereas the tranſcribers have fince given us 
an H with the 8, thus H. S. And this ſeſterce, purſuant to the 
valuation which we have elſewhere obſerved, was equivalent to a 
{ou and two deniers, French money, or ſomething more. | 

In order to count the ſeſterces, the Romans proceed three ways. 

From one to a thouſand they reckon them fimply by the order 
of the numbers, without underſtanding any thing; Sefertii decem, 
viginti, centum mille, &c. 

From a thouſand to a million they reckon three ways, ei- 
ther by the numeral nouns, which they make agree with fe- 
ſtertii, as mille /eftertii ; or by putting the neuter /e/tertia with 
millia expreſſed or underſtood, as decem /eftertia, or decem 
millia ſeftertia ; or in ſhort by putting /e/tertiim in the genitive 
Plural formed by ſyncope for /e/tertiorum, as offo millia jeſter - 
tum, centena millia ee Which they likewiſe mark ome- 
times by putting a bar over the capital letters, thus * 
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which bar ſheweth that the number is taken for a thouſand; ſo 
that the C which makes a hundred, ſtands here for a hundred thou- 
ſand, though they frequently put this bar, where it is impoſſible to 
judge of the ſum but by the ſenſe. | 

From a million upwards they reckon by adverbs, as decies, vi- 
cies, centies, ſeſtertium, &c. where we mult always underſtand cen- 
tena millia, ſeſtertii or /eſtertitm, or elſe millia only, when centena 
has been already expreſſed, as when Juvenal ſaith : 2 
E! ritu decies centena dabuntur 

Antiquo : that is, decies centena millia. 

But if the adverb alone is expreſſed, then we are to underſtand 
all theſe three words centena millia ſeſtertium. Thus bis millies, for 
example, is the ſame as bs millies centena millia ſeftertiiim. 

We are to obſerve however that /e/ertius and numus frequently 
fignify the ſame thing: thus mille numũm, mille ſeſtertiüm, or mille 


naumũm ſeftertium, may be indifferently ſaid one for the other. 


II. Reaſon of theſe expreſſions, and that mille ftri&ly 


ſpeaking is always an adjective. 


Various are the opinions concerning the reaſon for this con- 


ſtruction and theſe expreſſions ; for not to mention thoſe of Varro, 


Nonius, and ſome antients, who without any probability ima- 
gined that theſe genitives, n«mmim and /eftertizm (formed by ſyn- 
cope, inſtead of aumorum and /eftertiorum) were accuſatives ; mille 
is generally taken as a noun ſubſtantive that governeth the genitive 
zummiim or ſeſtertitim. | 
Scioppius on the contrary pretends that mille is always an ad- 
jective, in the ſame manner as other numeral nouns ; and there- 
fore that we muſt ſuppoſe another noun on which the government 
of this genitive depends. And therefore he endeavours to ſhew 
in his fourteenth letter, that then we muſt underſtand res or nego- 
tium, juſt as when Juvenal ſays: EN 
Quantum guiſque ſud nummorum poſſidet arcs : 


Where quantum being an adjective ought neceſſarily to ſuppoſe ne- 
gotium. So that if we were to ſay, res or negotium mille nummorum 
et in arce, the conſtruction would be quite ſimple and intire : but 
it we ſay Mille nummorum eft in arcd, it is figurative, and then we 
muſt underſtand res, which governs mille nummorum (which are the 
adjective and ſubſtantive) in the genitive. Now Res mille nummo- 
rum, is the ſame thing as mille nummi, juſt as Phædrus ſaith, res cibi 
for cibus. Which we have ſhewn elſewhere more at large. 

Perhaps we might make uſe of this principle to ſolve ſome dif- 
ficult paſſages, which coincide with this ſame conſtruction, as 
when Terence ſaith, Omnium quantum eſt qui wivunt ornatiſſime, 
the moſt vain fellow in the whole world, For it meaneth, Quan- 
tum eft negotium omnium hominum qui vivunt, for quanti ſunt komines 
gut vi unt. uſt as the Greeks ſay eHσ. Javuar b, for 
Savuy; yon, an admirable woman. And as Paul the learned 
Civilian ſaid, S/ zuraverit ſe filio meo decem operarum daturum, liber 


ei. And in another place, Cum decem operarum juſſus eff mo for 
| ecem 


- 
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decem operas, And it is certain that he might likewiſe have ſaid, 
Cum decem talentiim juſſus eft dare, where there cannot be the leaſt 
doubt but he muſt have underſtood rem, fince Terence hath even 
expreſſed it, Si cognatus talentium rem reliquifſet decem, &c. Where 
it Is alſo obvious, that rem decem taleniim and decem talenta, are the 
ſame thing, and therefore that decem is the adjective of talentum, 
let it be in whatever caſe it will, Therefore if I ſay, Reliquit 
mihi decem talentim (omitting rem, as this Civilian has done) there 
is no manner of doubt but they are both in the genitive, and but 
that this word res, is underſtood upon the occaſion. 

For which reaſon when we ſay mille hominum, mille nummim, it 
is the ſame conſtruction as decem operarum, decem talentum; and we 
may further affirm that it is a conſtruction of the adjective and ſub- 
ſtantive in the genitive governed by res, or negotium, which is un- 
derſtood, At leaſt this is the opinion of Scioppius. | 

This ſeems even to be the principle, by which we ought to ac- 
count for theſe expreſſions framed in the plural, as when St. Je- 
rom ſaith, Si Origenes ſex millia ſcripfiſſetlibros. And Livy, Philippes 
nummi quatuor millia viginti quatuor. And Cicero, Tritici medim- 
nos duo millia, For if this principle of Scioppius be juſt, we muſt 
reſolve theſe phraſes, and ſay, Scripſit libros ad ſex millia negotia 
illorum librorum : tritici medimnos ad ſex millia negotia illorum medim- 
norum. And in like manner the reſt. Which will not peradven- 
ture appear ſo extraordinary, when we once conceive, that the 
word res or negotium with the genitive of a noun, always ſ 
this very noun in the nominative, res cibi for cibus. Millia negatia 
medimnorum, for mille medimni, &c. For that millia in the plural 
is an adjective, is beyond all doubt, notwithſtanding what Linacer, 
I.. Valla, and Scaliger pretend; fince we find in Pliny, Millia 

tempeſtatum preſagia : in Tully, Decem millia talenta Gabinio efſe 
promi ſſa, and the like. | | 

Such is the principle laid down by Scioppius, and in the main 
it ſeems to be undeniable. This however does not hinder but in 
practice, which is the maſter of ſpeech, mag:/ter & dictator laguen- 
di, as Scaliger expreſſeth himſelf, one may ſay that mille is fre- 
quently taken as a ſubſtantive, being then rather for ia.a than 
for XI,, according to A. Gellius, as when we ſay unum mille, 
duo millia, &c. one thouſand, two thouſand, &c. And thus we 
are furniſhed with an eaſy method of _—_— thoſe expreſſions. 
For it is not to be imagined that the cuftom of language ſhould be 
ſo confined to general rules, but it may ſometimes make a ſub- 
ſtantive of an adjective, and ſometimes an adjective of a ſubftan- 
tive; nor that the human mind will take a perplexed and dark 
winding in order to apprehend things, when it can find a ſhorter 
and clearer method. Hence there are a great many nouns taken 
ſubſtantively, though in the main they are adjectives, as vivens, 
mortalis, patria, Judæa, molaris, &c. which ſtrictly ſreaking, do 
refer to homo, terra, deus; and the ſame may be ſaid of the reſt. 

And therefore when we ſay mille denarium oft in area, mille egui- 
tum eft in exercitu, IJ ſee nothing that can hinder us from lookin 
upon mille as a ſubſtantive ; or at leaſt as a noun taken ä 
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ly, which ſhall govern the genitive denariamy equitum, &c. And 
thus it is that Lucilius ſays, | 8 \ 
Tu milli nummiim potes uno quærere centum 2 | 
With a thouſand ſeſterces you can gain a hundred thouſand. 
Therefore when we ſay Sex millia ſeripfit libros, tritici medimnos 
recipit duo millia, we may take it, either as an appoſition, libro, 
ſex millia ; or reſolve it by ad, libros ad ſex millia: which does not 
hinder but in the main we may alſo reſolve it by negotium, accord- 
ing to Scioppius's principle: juſt as, ſtrictly ſpeaking, mortals 
ought to be reſolved by homo, judæa by terra, and the reſt in the 
like manner. | 
Be that as it may, we muſt obſerve that when a verb or an ad- 

jective is joined to this word mille, it is generally made to agree in 
the ſingular, whether we are to underſtand negotium, as Scioppius 
pretends, or whether we take it, not for yiaio, but for ina, a 
thouſand, as A. Gellius will have it Q L. Antonio mille nummũm 
ferret expenſum, Cic. Quo in fundo mille hominum facilt verſabatur, 
Cic.. Ad Romuli initium plus mille & centum annorum eft, Varro. 16: 
occiditur mille hominum and not occiduntur, ſays Quadrigar, in A. 
Gellius, lib. 1. c. 16 *. Ro 


III. Other remarkable expreſſions in regard to the ſame 
ä ſubject. ä | 


When we meet with S2/ertiim decies numeratum efſe, Cic. act. 4. 
in Verr. it is a ſyllepſis of number, or numeratum which refers to 
negotium, underſtood, inſtead of aumerata, which it ſhould have 
been ; as indeed it is in ſome editions, becaufe we are to ſuppoſe 
centena millia. In like manner, An accepto centies ſeſtertiũm fecerit, 
Velleius, lib. 2. de Curione, for acceptis centies centenis millibus ſeſter - 
tiùm, and the like. | 

Now as the antients ſaid, decies ſeſtertiüm, or decies centena millia 
ſeſtertium; ſo they ſaid likewiſe decies æris, or decies centena millia 
ris ; decies æris numeratum e, &c. where the word &s is gene- 
rally taken for the afes, which at firſt were of braſs, as already 
hath been obſerved. | 


* 


* And this is ſo much the more to 
be obſerved, as in French it is quite 
the reverſe, the conſtruction being al- 
ways in the plural with this numeral 
noun as well as with the reſt, ſince 
we ſay for inſtance, Les cent or les mille 
ſoldats venus d' ltalie furent tue en ce 
combat, the bundred, or thouſand ſol- 
diers who came from Italy, were killed 
in this battle. Again, il y en a eu mille 
tucs, or rather mille de tuèt and not tue, 
nor de tue, there were a thouſand killed, 
Where it appears likewiſe that the 


above noun hath this in particular, 
that it does not take an ; at the latter 
end, except it be tq mark the miles 
on the highway; for every where elic 
we write in French un mille, dix mille, 
trente mille, &. one thouſand, ten thou- 
Jand, thirty thouſand, 8c. though we ſay 
deux cens, two hundred, ralph 
fourſcore, and the like with an s. But 
when we ſay mille de tues, it is a par- 
tition, as if it were mille occiſorum ot 
ex numero occiſorum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the diviſion of time according to the antients. 
HE antients had a particular manner of reckoning and ex- 
| prefling time, which is neceſſary to be known for the right 
underſtanding of authors, a 


I. Of Days. 

We ſhall begin with a day, as the part of time moſt known and 
moſt natural. | 

The antients divided a day into natural and artificial. The na- 
tural day they called that which is meaſured by the ſpace of time 
the ſun takes in making his circuit round the earth, which in- 
cludes the intire duration of day and night, Artificial day they 
called that ſpace of time which the ſun ſtays above the horizon. 

The natural day is alſo called the civil, inaſmuch as it is diffe- 
rently computed by different nations, ſome beginning it one way, 
and others another. , | | 

Thus the Babylonians began their day with the ſun riſe. 

The Jews and the Athenians began it with ſun ſet, and in this 
they are imitated by the modern Italians, who reckon their firſt 
hour from the ſetting of the ſun. - | 

The Egyptians began it at midnight, as we do. 

The Umbrians at noon. N | | 

The day which commences at the ſetting or riſing of the ſun, is 
not altogether equal. For from the winter ſolſtice to the ſummer 
ſolſtice, that which begins from ſunſet, has a little more than 24 
hours: ' and quite the contrary from the ſummer ſolſtice to the 
winter ſolſtice. But the natural day which begins at midnight, 
or at noon, is always equal. | | 
On the contrary the artificial day is unequal in all parts of the 
earth, except under the equinoctial line. And this inequality is 
greater or leſſer according to different climates. Now from 
thence ariſech the difference of hours, of which we are going to 


ſpeak. EO | 
II. Of Hours. 


; 1 

e! are two ſorts of hours, one called equal, and the other 
unequal, 3 | | 

Equal hours are thoſe which are always in the ſame ſtate, ſuch 
as thoſe which we make uſe of, each of which conſtitutes the four 
and twentieth part of the natural day. 

Unequal hours, are thoſe which are longer in. ſummer, and. 
| ſhorter in winter for the day; or the reverſe for the night; being 
only the twelfth. part of the day or of the night, 

Therefore dividing the artificial day into. twelve equal parts, 
we ſhall find that the ſixth hour will be at noon, and the third will 
be half che time, which precedes from {un riſe. till noon; as the 
Nv hour is half the time which follows from noon till ſan ſec ; 
| and the reſt in the ſame manner. 1 
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This is what gave occaſion to the naming of the canonical hours 
of prime, tierce, ſexte, none, and veſpers, in honour of the ſacred 
myſteries that were accompliſhed in thoſe hours, in which the church 
hath therefore been uſed to ſay thoſe prayers. 


III. Of the watches of the night. 


The twelve hours of the night were divided into four watches, 
and each watch contained three hours. Hence we frequently find 
in Cicero and other writers, Prima wigilia, ſecunda wigilia, &c. 


IV. Of Weeks. 


Weeks were compoſed of ſeven days, as the ſcripture ſheweth. 
And almoſt all the oriental nations have made uſe of this method 
to compute their days. Whereas the weſtern world did not adopt 
it till the Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed, the Romans general- 
ly reckoning their days by nines, and the Greeks by decads or 
tens. 

But the Pagans called their days by the names of the ſeven pla- 
nets ; thus the firſt was dies Solis, the ſecond dies Lune, the third 
dies Martis, the fourth dies Mercurii, the fifth dies Jovis, the ſixth 
dies Veneris, the ſeventh dies Saturni and theſe names are ſtill in 
uſe, except that inſtead of dies Saturni, we ſay dies Sabbati, that 
is, the day of reſt; and inſtead of dies Solis, we call the firſt day 
of the week dies Domini, in memory of the reſurrection of the 
ſon of God: the other days from the cuſtom of the church are 
called Feriæ according to their order; thus Monday, Feria ſecunda, 
Tueſday, Feria tertia, and io on. 


v. Of Months. 


Months are compoſed of weeks, as weeks of days. But months 
properly ſpeaking are no more than the ſpace which the moon takes 
either in her courſe through the Zodiac, and is what aſtrologers call 
the periodical month, or in returning from one conjunction with 
the ſun to the next conjunction following, and is what they call the 
ſynodical month. | | 

Yet this name hath been alſo given to the time which the ſun 
takes in its courſe through the twelfth part of the Zodiac, whereby 
two ſorts of months are diſtinguiſhed ; lunar and ſolar. 

The lunar ſynodical month, the only one conſidered by the an- 


tients, 1s little more than twenty-nine days and a half, 


The ſolar month is generally computed at thirty days, ten hours 
and a half. 

But the month is further divided into aſtronomical and civil. 
Altronomical is properly the ſolar month; and the civil is that 


which has been adapted to the cuſtom and fancy of particular na- 


tions, ſome making uſe of lunar, and others of ſolar months. 

The Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans heretofore made uſe 
of lunar months; but to avoid the different fractions of numbers, 
they made them alternately of nine and twenty and thirty days, 
calling the former cavi, and the latter plenz. 5 

The Egyptians preferred the ſolar months, each of which they 


made of thirty days only, adding to the end of the year the five _ 
2 tha 
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that aroſe from the reſt of the hours, and negleQing the ſix hours 


or thereabouts that aroſe from the half hours, which was the reaſon 


that every fourth year their ſeaſons fell back a day. 


We may be ſaid likewiſe to make uſe of thoſe months, though 


we render them unequal, reſerving moreover the fix hours to 


make a day thereof every fourth year, as hereafter ſhall be ex- 
plained. | | ' 


VI. The antient manner of reckoning the days of the month. 


The Romans made uſe of three terms to denote the ſeveral days 
of the month; theſe were the calends, the nones, and the ides, 
which they marked thus, Cal. or Kal. Non. Id. | 

The calends they call the firſt day of every month, from the verb 
#aMw, voco, becauſe as the antients computed their months by the 
revolution of the moon, there was a prieſt employed to obſerve the 
nev/ moon, and upon his firſt perceiving it, to give notice thereof 
to the perſon who preſided over the ſacrifices; then the people 
were called to the Capitol, and information was given them how 
many days were to be reckoned till the nones, and upon the day 
of the nones all thoſe employed in huſbandry were obliged to be 
in town, that they might receive the direction for the feſtivals and 
other ceremonies to be obſerved that month. Hence ſome are of 
opinion that the nones were called nonæ, quaſi nove, as much as 
to ſay new obſervations ; though it is more likely the reaſon of 
this denomination, was becauſe from that time to the ides there 
were always nine days. 

The word ides, according to Varro, was owing to this, that in 
the Etruſcan language, 7duare fignified dividere, becauſe they di- 
vided the month into two almoſt equal parts. 

After the firſt day, which went by the name of calends, the ſix 
following in the month of March, July, and October; and the 
four in the other months belonged to the nones: and after the 
nones there were eight days belonging to the ides; and the re- 
mainder after the ides was reckoned by the calends of the next. 
month. Theſe particulars may be eaſily retained by theſe two 
Latin verſes. > 24 | | 
Sex Maius, nonas, October, Julius & Mars; 

Quatuor at reliqui : dabit idus quilibet acts. | 
So that in the months above-mentioned, each of which had fix days 
for the nones after the calends, the day of the nones was proper- 


ly the ſeventh ; and of courſe the ides were the fifteenth. But in 
| the other months that had only four days betwixt the calends and 


the nones, the nones were the fifth, and of courſe the ides the 
thirteenth. And the proper day of the calends, nones, and ides 
was always put in the ablative, calendis, nonis, idibus, Fanuarii, 
Februarii, &c. But the other days were reckoned by the follow- 
ing term, expreſſing the number of days till then, and including 
doch terms, whether nones, ides, or calends, as guarto nonas, ſup. 


ante  /exto idus * guinto calend, &C. 


nat, becauſe fſecundus cometh from /equer, and the buſineſs here 
| R 


Now they never {aid primo nonas; but nonis, &c. nor ſecundo no- 
is 
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to mark the preceding day. For which reaſon they made uſe of 
pridie ; juſt as to ſignify the following day they made ule. of 50%. 
tridie, as pridie nonas, or nonarum. Poſtridit calendas or calenda- 
rum, Where we are to underſtand the prepoſition ante or prft, when 
there is an accuſative; whereas the genitive zonarum, or the like, 
is governed like the ablative 4e. | 


| VII. Of the Year. 


A year is properly the time which the ſun takes in performing 
its revolution through the twelve figns of the Zodiack, It is di- 
vided into aſtronomical and civil. | | Wo 

The aſtronomical or tropic year, is that which includes the ex- 
act time the ſun is in returning to the fame point of the Zodiack 
from which he ſet out; this the aſtronomers have not yet been able 
exactly to determine, though by the niceſt obſervations it is found 
to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 

The cavil year is that which hath been adapted to the cuſtom 
and fancy of different nations. 

This year appears to have been of three forts among the Ro- 
mans. That of Romulus, who made the year. only of ten months, 
beginning it in the month of March, for which reaſon the laſt 
month was called December, 3 | 

That of Numa, who corrected this groſs error of Romulus, add- 
ing two months to the year, January and February, and compo- 
ſing it of 355 days only, which are twelve lunar months. 

That of Julius Cæſar, who finding this calculation alſo erro- 
neous, added ten days and ſomething more, whereby he made 
the year to conſiſt of 365 days and ſix hours exactly, re- 
ſerving the fix hours to the end of four years in order to form 
an intire day, which they inſerted before the ſixth of the calends 
of March, and therefore that year they reckoned twice the fixth 
of the calends, ſaying the ſecond time bis /exto calendas, whence 


came the word 5://extus, and then the year had 366 days, and was 


called biſſextile. This manner of computing has continued down 
to our times, and becauſe of its author is ſtill called the Julian 
year. Now the ten days which Cæſar gave the year above what 
it had before, were thus diſtributed : to January, Auguſt, and 
December, each two: to April, June, September, and Novem- 

ber, each one. 5 e 
But as in theſe latter times this calculation hath been likewiſe 
found imperfect, and the equinoxes had inſenſibly retrograded, in- 
ſtead of remaining where Julius Cæſar had fixed them, thence it clear- 
ly appeared that the year did not contain exactly 365 days and fix 
hours, but that it wanted eleven minutes: this in 131 years made 
the equinoxes fall back almoſt a day, becauſe an hour containing 
fixty of thoſe minutes, a day muſt contain 1440 of them, which 
being divided by 11. give 130.52, ſo that the equinoxes were 
fallen back to the tenth of March, For which reaſon in the 
year 1582, Pope Gregory XIII, in order to correct this er- 
ror, left out ten days of that year, by which means he re- 
ſtored thoſe equinoxes to the 21ſt of March, and to the 22d or 
23d of September: and that the like iuconveniency might 8 
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avoided for the future, he ordained that as 131 multiplied by three 
make 393, that is near 400 years, the compuration ſhould be regu- 
lated by hundreds, in order to make a round number; and there- 
fore that in 400 years, the firſt three terminating three centuries 
ſhould be common without reckoning the biſſextile. And this is 
properly what is-called the Gregorian account. ; 

So that in this calculation, there is never a hundredth year a 
biſſextile, except thoſe that can be meaſured by four. Thus 1700. 
1800. 1900. 2100. 2200. are not biſſextile. But the years 1600. 
2000. 2400. &c. are biſſextile. 5 | | 


VIII. Of the ſpaces of time compoſed of ſeveral years, 


And firſt of Olympiads and Luſtres. 

I ſhall but juſt touch upon theſe matters, becauſe to treat of them 
fully, requires too copious a diſſertation, and properly belongs to 
another ſubject. W 2 
The Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, each of which contained 
the ſpace of four intire years. And thoſe Olympiads: took their 
name from, the Olympic games, which were celebrated in the 
neighbourhood of Piſa, heretofore called Olympia, in Pelopon- 
neſus, whence they had the name of Olympic, Thoſe years were 
likewiſe denominated Ipbiti, from Iphitus, who inſtituted, or at leaſt 
revived the ſolemnity of thoſe games. i fx W | 

The Romans reckoned by luſtres, that is, by a ſpace of four 
or five years: for the word /u/ftrum, according to Varro, cometh 
from Ius to pay; becauſe at the beginning of every fifth year, the 
people uſed to pay the tax impoted upon them by the cenſors, 
whoſe offices had been eſtabliſhed at firſt for that Bo of time, 
though afterwards they became annual. | 1 

2. Of the indiction and the golden number. 

The ImpicT1on is a revolution of 15 years, which according to 
Hotoman was eſtabliſhed by the emperor Conſtantine, who pub- 
liſhed an edit ordaining that the ſubjects of the Roman empire 
ſhould no longer reckon by Olympiads but by indiftions. Their 
name perhaps was borrowed from ſome tax that was paid to tha 
emperors every fifteenth year; for indictis ſignifieth a tribute or tax, 

The Go. den NUMBER is a revolution of 19 years, which was 
invented by Meto the Athenian, in order to reconcile the lunar 
to the ſolar year; at the expiration of which term of 19 years it 
was found-.that the moons returned to the fame days, and that 
the moon recommenced her courle with the ſun, within an hour 
and ſome minutes. And this was called the golden number, ei- 
ther for its excellence and great utility, or becauſe, according to 
ſome, the inhabitants of Alexandria ſent it to the Romans in a 
ſilver calendar, on which thoſe numbers from 1-to 19 were in gold 
letters. This number was likewiſe called THE GREAT LUNAR 
CYCLE, or decennovennalis, and imatiralngl; of 19 years, or Me- 
toricus, from the name of its author; and has been of great uſe 
in the eceleſiaſtie calendar, to ſhew -_ epacts and the new * 
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Jo that as A always ſignifies the 1ſt of January, B the 2d, C the 34 ; 
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letters of which were G, F. 


ſince the council of Nice had ordained that the feaſt of Eaſter 


ſhou!d be celebrated the firſt Sunday after the full moon in March. 


3. Of the ſolar cycle, and the dominical letters. 


TRE soLAR CYCLE, or the dominical letters, is a revolution 


of 28 years, at the end of which the ſame dominical letters revert 
again in the ſame order. | 


To underſtand this properly we are to obſerve, that as the 
year is compoſed of months and weeks, every day of the month 1s 
marked out in the calendar by its cypher, or by one of the follow- 
ing ſeven letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, the firſt beginning the 
firſt day of the year, and the others continuing in a conſtant round 


to the end. 1 
Hence thoſe letters would invariably diſtinguiſh each feria or 


day of the week, as they are invariable in regard to the days of 


the month, if the year had exactly but a certain number of weeks; 


in like manner A would always ſtand for Sunday; B, for Monday, 
c. But by reaſon the year has at leaſt 365 days, which make 
52 weeks, and a day over, it happens to end with the ſame day 
of the week as it began; and therefore the next year begins not 


with the ſame, but with the following day. That is, as the next 


year 1651 begins with a Sunday, it will finiſh alſo with a Sunday; 
conſequently the following year 1652 will begin with a Monday, 


And thence it comes of courſe that the letter A, which always 


anſwers to the firſt of January, having ſtood for Sunday one year 
(which is. being the Dowinicar LETTER) it will ſtand only for 
Monday the next year, in which of courſe the G will be the domi- 
nical letter or characteriſtic of Sunday: and ſo for the reſt. 

Hereby it appears that if the year had only 365 days, this circle 
of dominical letters would terminate in ſeven years, by retrogreſ- 
fion, G, F, E, D, C, B, A. But becauſe from four to four years 
there 1s a biſſextile, which has one day extraordinary, two things 
enſue from thence. - | Ah. 


The firſt, that this biſſextile year hath two dominical letters, 


whereof one ſerves from the 1it of January to the 25th of Februa- 
ty, and the other from thence to the end of the year, The rea- 
ſon of which is extremely clear, for reckoning the ſixth of the ca- 
lends twice, it follows, that the letter F, which anſwers to that 


day, is alſo reckoned twice, and therefore it fills two days of the 


week, the conſequence of which is, that the letter which had hi- 
therto fallen on the-Sunday, falls now on the Monday, and the 
precedent by retrogreſſion takes irs place in order to be the cha- 
racteriſtic of Sunday. | ' 


The ſecond thing that follows from thence is, that as there are 
thus two dominical letters every fourth year, the circle of theſe 


letters does not terminate in ſeven years, as it otherwiſe would; 
but in four times ſeven years, which make twenty-eight. And this 
is exactly what they call the ſolar cycle, which before the reforma- 
tion of the calendar, began with a biſſextile year, the dominical 
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4. Ye Julian period, the ſabbatic years, a jubilee, 


| an age. 
The JuriAx PE RIO is formed of thoſe three cycles or revolu- 
tions multiplied into one another, that is of 15 for the indiction, 
of 19 for the golden number, and of 28 for the dominical letters; 
which makes 7980 years. The uſe of this period is very com- 
mon among chronologers, and of vaſt advantage for marking the 
time with certainty; becauſe in all that great number of years, it 
is impoſſible to find one that has all the ſame cycles as another: 
for inſtance 1. the cycle of the Sun, 2. the cycle of the moon, 
and 3. the cycle of indiction. This period was invented by Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger, and is called Julian, from its being adapted to the 
2 year, and compoſed of three cycles which are proper to 
that year. IN | | 

The Jews reckoned their years by weeks, of which the ſeventh 
was called SaBarTic, during which they were not allowed to till 
the land, and their ſlaves were to be ſet at liberty. They had 
likewiſe their years of JuB1LEE or remiſſion, which was every 
goth, or according to ſome every 49th year; ſo that every jubilee 
year was likewiſe ſabbatic, but more ſolemn than the reſt ; and the 
years of both terms, that is, of the preceding and following jubi- 
lee, were likewiſe. included in the number 50. And then each 
eſtate, and whatever had been alienated, was to revert to its for- 
mer maſter. 


The word Ac which is frequently uſed, includes the ſpace of 


one hundred intire years, according to Feſtus. Servius obſerveth 
that ſculum, which we render age, was alſo taken ſometimes for 


the ſpace of thirty years, ſometimes for a hundred and ten years, 


and ſometimes for a thouſand. | 


5. Of Epochas, and the word ER. 


We may likewiſe take notice of the different Eroc hs, which 
are certain principles, as it were, and fixed points, that chronolo- 
gers make uſe of for the computation of years ; theſe they like- 
wiſe call ER Æ, from a corrupt word taken in the feminine for the 
| neuter gra, a name they gave to the little nails of braſs, with 
which they diſtinguiſhed the accounts and number of years. 

The moſt remarkable of all is that of the birth of Chriſt, as 
ſettled by Dionyſius Exiguus, which commences in the month of 
January of the 4714th year of the Julian period, and is that which 
we make uſe of. | OO. 1 
5 That of the Olympiads begins 776 years before the birth of our 

aviour. | 

That of the foundation of Rome of the year 752 before Chriſt, 
according to the moſt probable opinion, 5 | 
And ſeveral others, which may be ſeen in thoſe who treat more 
diffuſely of theſe matters, N 
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of LETTER Ss, 


And the Orthography and Pronunciation of the 
: Antients. 5 


Wherein is ſhewn the antient manner of pronouncing 
the Latin tongue, and occaſion is taken to point 
out alſo the right manner of pronouncing the 
Seek | ez ts is 

Extratted from the beſt treatiſes both of ancient and 

modern writers on this ſubjett. 


HE Reader may conſult what. hath been ſaid in regard 
1 to Letters in the GENERAL AND RATIONAL 
GRAMMAR *, Bur here we follow a different or- 
der in favour of beginners. For whereas, one would 
imagine, that we ought to ſet out with a treatiſe of letters, as the 
leaſt conſtituent part of words, and conſequently of ſpeech ; and 
afterwards proceed to quantity and pronunciation, before we enter- 
ed upon the analogy of the parts of ſpeech, and the ſyntax or con- 
ſtruction which includes their arrangement; we have reſerved the 
two former parts for the preſent treatiſe, after having previouſly diſ- 
courſed of the other two ; not only for this reaſon, that there can 
be nothing more ſerviceable to thoſe who begin to learn a language, 
than to introduce them immediately into the practical part, but like- 
wiſe becauſe there are ſeveral things in thoſe two latter parts which 
ſappoſe ſome progreſs, and Enowledge of the former. 

And indeed if the point be only to know how to afſemble the 
letters, children ought to be well acquainted with this, when they 
enter upon the ſtudy of languages, and therefore they have no oc- 
caſion here for any inſtructions about it; which made Quintilian 
ſay that this is beneath the office of a grammarian. But if we 
would examine this point with any degree of accuracy, and deve- 
lop the ſeveral difficulties that par hes the ſubject, we ſhall find 
the truth of the following remark of an antient writer; 

Fronte, exile negotium 
Et dignum pueris putes, 
, Aggreſſjs labor arduus. Terentian. Maurus. 

But J hope this labor will not be unprofitable, ſince it may con- 
tribute, as Quintilian ſaith, not only to ſharpen the wits of young 
people, but likewiſe to try the abilities of thoſe who are more advanced. 
And I perſuade myſelf that it will help to demonſtrate the 


* A tranſlation of this work was lately publiſhed by F. Wingrave, Succeſſor to 


J. Nourſe in the Strand. 


nature 
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nature and mutual relation of letters; which is indeed the ground- 
work of pronunciation and orthography; the reaſon of the quan- 
tity of ſyllables and dialects; the ſureſt way of arguing from the 
analogy and etymology of words; and frequently ſerves as a clue 
to find our way through the moſt corrupt paſſages of the antients, 
while it ſhews us the manner of reſtoring them to their genuine 
ſenſe and purity. | | 


| CHAPTER I. 
Of the number, order, and. diviſion of letters. 


THEY generally reckon three and twenty letters in the Latin 
| alphabet. But, on the one hand, K being hardly an 
longer of uſe, and the I and U being not only vowels, but alſo 
conſonants, and thus forming two new letters, as conſonants, which 
the moſt ſkilful printers diſtinguiſh even from I and U vowel, by 
writing ] conſonant with a tail, and the V conſonant with a ſharp 
point, even in the middle of words; it would be better to reckon 
twenty-four letters in the alphabet, giving the Hebrew names 7d 

and Jau to the ] and V conſonant. ; | 

Thus of theſe twenty-four letters there are fix vowels, that is 
which have need of a vowel to form an articulate ſound and com- 
pdſe a ſyllable. | NE nn 

The fix vowels are A, E, I, O, U, and Y. 

Of the eighteen conſonants, X and Z, as pronounced. by the 
antients, are properly no more than abbreviations ; X being only 
acandans; and Z a d and an 2, as we ſhall demonſtrate preſently. 


For which reaſon they are called double letters. 


Of the ſixteen remaining there are four called liquids or gliding 


letters, L, R, M, N; though, properly ſpeaking, none but L 
and R deſerve that name, the other two, eſpecially M, being hard- 
ly gliding. 5 

There are ten which may be called mutes, and divided into 
three claſſes, according to the relation they have to one another, 
and as they may more eaſily be changed one for the other, thus, 


5 82 
Mutes, C, Q, G, J. 
8 N 


at 


Of the two remaining S makes a claſs by itſelf, only that we 
may join it to X and Z, as it conſtitutes the principal part of the 
double letters. And thoſe three may be called Ang letters, though 
it is a fault in ſome to give them too hifling a — Y | 

In regard to H, it is only an aſpiration, though it ought not to 
be ſtruek out of the order of letters, as hereafter we ſhall more par- 
ticularly obſerve. | | | | 

This is, in my opinion, the cleareſt and moſt uſeful diviſion of 


letters. As to the diſtinction of conſonants into ſemi-vowels and 
R 4 mutes, 


FEET 
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mutes, whoſoever will take pains to examine into the matter, muſt 
find that this half ſound which he gives to the ſemi-vowels, L, M, 
N, R, S, X, does not proceeed from their nature, but only from 
the vowel which he prefixes to them in telling over the alphabet, 
el, em, er, es, ex: for if it had been cuſtomary to prefix the vowel 
to all the others which they call mutes, and ſay 26, ec, ed, &c. the 
would have an half ſound as well as the precedent. And it is eaſy 
to ſhew that it was merely through caprice, and without any ſolid 
reaſon, that the Latins prefixed the vowel to ſome letters rather 
than others. | 

1. Becauſe the Hebrews and the Greeks, of whom the Romans 
borrowed their alphabet, have always begun with a conſonant in 
naming thoſe letters in general. | | . 

2. Becauſe x being compoſed of c and 5, it is evident that 
according to reaſon it ought rather to be pronounced after the 
manner of the Greeks 2 than ecs, as it is generally ſounded, 
which is difficult and diſagreeable, not only to young people, but 
to grown up perſons. 

3. The F has ſo great an affinity with the Greek 9, that, the 6 
being a mute, there is no reaſon to think but F was a mute like- 
wiſe, and yet they put a vowel before 7 

Upon the whole there is room to believe that this diſtinction 
ought not to be minded, though we retain the name of mutes in 
oppoſition to that of liquids, and not of ſemi-vowels. Therefore 


open TA, E, I. | 
Vowels — 5 O, U, 1. 6 
Liquids, 5 R. 
| M, N. 7 


Hiſſing, 0 . 


| B, P, F, V. | | 
Conſonants. 9 Mutes, | C, Q G, J. ö 10 
Aſpiration, H. ] 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of wowels in general, as long or ſhort. 


HERE is no one article in which the moderns have varied 
more from the pronunciation of the antients than in this. 
For the diſtinction of the vowels, long or ſhort, on which depends 
the whole quantity of ſyllables, ſave only thoſe which are long by 


poſition, is now no more obſerved, except on the penultima af 


words of more than two ſyllables, Thus 


„ of LETTER. 24% 
Thus in pronouncing amũ bam and circumdgbam, it is plain that 
ma is long in the firſt word, and 4a ſhort in the ſecond. But in 

ronouncing dabam and fabam, it is impoſſible to tell whether the 
firſt ſyllable of either be ſhort or long. In ſounding /egimus in the 
' preſent, and /egimus in the preterite, we give no mark that the e 
in the firſt ſyllable of the preſent is ſhort, and in the preterite is 
long. Reciting men/a in the nominative, and men/a in the abla- 
tive, one cannot judge whether the laſt be ſhort in one, and long 
in the other. | 

Now the antients, in uttering thoſe vowels, diſtinguiſhed exact- 
ly, the long and ſhort ones, whereſoever they occurred. Hence 
St. Auſtin takes notice, that when we find this paſſage in writing, 
Non eſt abſconditum à te 05 meum, it is impoſſible to tell at firſt he- 
ther the » of this word os be long or ſhort ; but if it be pronounced 
ſhort, it comes from os, /s; and if it be pronounced long, it 
comes from os, oris. And this, without doubt, added pin to 
the beauty of verſiſication. For which reaſon the ſame father ſays 
likewiſe, that in this verſe of Virgil, 

Arma wirumque cano, Troje qui primus ab oris. 

if we were to put primis, the laſt of which is long, inſtead of pri- 
mus, where it is ſhort, the ear would be offended, and ceaſe to find 
the ſame harmony. And yet there is no ear, however ſo delicate, 
that, without knowing the rules of Latin quantity, and hearing 
this verſe recited with primus ab oris, or primis ab oris, would be 
_ able to diſtinguiſh any thing that gave offence more in one than 
the other. / | 

The antients alſo obſerved this diſtinction of long or ſhort 
vowels in their writing, in which they frequently doubled the 
vowel, to denote a long ſyllable ; which Quintilian acknowledged 
to have been practiſed till the time of Attius. 

Sometimes they inſerted an + between theſe two vowels, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen the pronunciation, as Abala for Ala or Aala ; 
and, after dropping the firſt A, they likewiſe made Hala; for this 
is till the ſame noun, though ſome learned men have been dubi- 
ous about it. | 

And it is for this ſame reaſon that we find in the antients nabe 
for mee or me long, mebecum tor mecum, and the like; juſt as we 
ſay wehemens for vcemens; prebendo for preendo ; and mihi for the 
antient mi Or mY. 

But afterwards, for the ſake of brevity, they were fatisfied 
with drawing only a ſmall ſtroke over the vowel, to ſhew it was 
long, thus A, E, ©, U. Though for the vowel I they never 
uſed this mark, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. And hence it is 
that we (till meet with rotiens for rotres, quotiens, vicenſimus, for- 
monſus, aguonſus, and ſuch like; which is owing intirely, as Lip- 
ſius obſerves, to the ignorance of tranſeribers, who took this ſmall 
ſtroke for a tittle, that ſtood for an z or an u, as is ſtill practiſed, 


not knowing that among the antients it ſerved only as a mark of 
quantity. | 
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CHAPTER III. 


0 vowels in particular. And particularly of thoſe that 


are called open, 


THE three firſt vowels, A, E, I, are called open, becauſe 
in pronouncing them the mouth ought to be opened wider 
than in pronouncing the reſt. | BO” 
I. Of A. | 
Nothing more remains to be ſaid of the A, after what hath 
been mentioned in the preceding chapter, except that this vowel 
hath a relation and affinity with a great many others, as we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel. We may further obſerve that it is the moſt open 
of them all, as the moſt ſimple and the eaſieſt to pronounce; for 
which reaſon it is with this that children begin their alphabet. So 
that if we do but rightly conſider the natural order of thoſe vow- 
els, we ſhall find, that from this, which is the moſt open, they 
diminiſh gradually down to the U, which is the moſt ſhut, and 
which of all the vowels has the greateſt need of the motion of the 
hps to, pronounce it. 


II. Of E. 

There is ſcarce a letter that admits of more different ſounds in 
all languages than this; particularly in French. We may take notice 
of three of thoſe ſounds which ſometimes occur in a ſingle word, 
as fermeté, netteté, brevets, &c. The firſt is an e which I call open, 
becauſe it 1s pronounced with the mouth open. The ſecond is 
generally called ob/cure and mute, becauſe it has a weaker ſound 
than the reſt ; or feminine, becauſe it ſerves to form the feminine 
rhimes in French metre. And the third, oppoſite to this, is called 
e clear, or maſculine ; as allo e hu, it is frequently marked with a 
ſmall accent over it to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt. 

Befides this the French language hath another, which is pro- 
nounced like an a, and therefore ought rather to be called an a, 
ſince the figure is quite accidental in regard to letters: and perhaps 
it would be better to write it with an a, were it not for point- 
ing out the derivation of words in the original languages. As 
Empereur for Ampereur, becauſe it comes from Imperator; en for an, 
becauſe it comes from in; pendre for pandre, becauſe it comes from 

pendere ; grandement, fortement, difficilement, &c. ment for mant, be- 
cauſe they come from the Italian. | 

But as for the other open e, which ſome make uſe of, as in Ze, 


rte, tite, or with an S, beſte, feſte, tefte, we ought to look upon 


it as the ſame with the firit e in brevere, fermets, &c. from which 
it hardly differs, except in ſome length of quantity or accent. 
This ſeems to be well illuſtrated by the compariſon of theſe 
two words, fer, and ferre, where this e, which becomes longer in 


the firſt ſyllable of the ſecond word, is nevertheleſs the __— 
| that 
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that of the firſt word. And therefore we may reduce all the French 
B's to three, or at moſt to four, if we likewiſe include that which 
is ſounded as an A; and theſe four different ſounds may be obſerved 
in a fingle word, as D#terrement. | 

But the latter, which 1s called the long and open 2, and appears 

articularly in theſe words, b/te, fete, tte, &c. 2 corre- 
| pad with the Greek eta, whoſe ſound it perfectly reprefents, 
fince the aforeſaid eta was introduced on purpoſe to diſtinguiſh the 
long E, ſaying fra, as if it were b/?ta. Which made Eaſtathivs 
ſay that 8 85, 642 bee, expreſſeth perfectly well the bleating of the 
ſheep ; wherein he is ſupported by the authority of the antient 
Cratinus. So that it is really amazing, there ſhould be people 
who ſtill pronounce it like an z, contrary to the general analogy of 
the language, ſince Simonides, who invented the two long vowels 
» and , did it with no other intent than to make them correſpond 
to the two ſhort ones ando; contrary to the unanimous opinion 
of all the antients, and the teſtimony of the ableſt writers of the 
latter ages; and contrary, in ſhort, to the ſtanding practice of the 
beſt ſcholars bothin France and other nations ; which might be further 
evinced by a great number of authorities and arguments, drawn 
from the compariſon of all languages, if it had not been already 
ſufficiently demonſtrated by thoſe who before us have handled the 
ſubject. 


On the contrary, the 2 ſhut expreſſeth the Greek , like 


the laſt in fermere, And the other, which is between both, gives 
a particular grace to the French language, the like of which 1s not 
to be found in any other; for it forms the feminine rhimes in verſe, 
as when they ſay ferme, terme, &c. | 

Bat it is very remarkable that this E, which conſtitutes almoſt 
one half of the French rhimes, hardly ever occurs twice ſucceſſively 
in the ſame word, except in a few compounds, as devenir, revenr, 
remenir, entretenir, contrepeſer, &c. and even here it is not at the 


end of the words. For which reaſon in verbs that have an E fe- 


minine in the penultima of the infinitive, as pe/er, mener, it is 
changed into an open e in thoſe tenſes which finiſh with this E 

feminine: ſo that they ſay, cela ſe pe/e, il me meine, as if it were 
paiſe, maine, &c, And in the firſt perſons which end with this 
ſame E feminine, it is changed into an E maſculine in interroga- 
tions, becauſe of the pronoun je which follows and is joined to it, 
and which hath alſo an e feminine. Thus we ſay, j'aime, je joue, 
Je prie. But in interrogating we ſay, jouz-je ? aime-je ? pris: je q 
And if, to facilitate the pronunciation on thoſe and other occa- 
ſions, people would only accuſtom themſelves to put tome little mark 
on the e feminine, as it is cuſtomary to put under the g in parti- 
cular words, it would be diſtinguiſhed from the 4 maſculine, which 
has its mark over it, and the plain letter e might remain for what 
we call the e mute and ob/ceure. And thus we might effectuate, al- 
molt without any trouble, ſuch a diſtinction in orthography and pro- 
nunciation ; as may be deemed perhaps of al: otners the moſt ne- 
cefſary in the French language, fince we ſee daily that not only fo- 
reigners, but even thoſe who are veriedin the language, are miſtaken 
and puzzled in the diſtiuction of thoſe two e's. 
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The Latins had alſo their different ſounds of this letter. They 
had their E long and open, which anſwered to the Greek Eta, and 
for that reaſon was frequently doubled, as we ſee in medals and 


antient 1 feelix, ſeedes, &c. | 


The ſecond was like the E ſhort and ſhut of the French, and 
anſwered to the Greek i. And theſe two differences of 
the E are plainly marked in the writings of the antients. E woca- 


bis, ſays Capella, duaram Græcarum vim poſſidet, Nam cam corri- 


pitur E Græcum eft, ut ab hofte: Cum producitur, ETA eſt, ut ab hac 
die. | 

But beſide this, there was a middle ſound between the E and 
the I, Whence Varro obſerveth that they uſed to ſay wear for 
diam: and Feſtus, that they ſaid me for mi or nibi: and Quin- 
tilian that they put an E for an I in Menerva, Leber, Mageſter, and 
that Livy wrote /ebe and gua/e - and Donatus, that by reaſon of 
the affinity of theſe two letters, the antients made no ſcruple to 
ſay Heri and here, mane and mani, weſpere and weſperi, &c, Hence 


we {till find in antient inſcriptions, navebus, exemet, ornavet, cepet, 


Deana, mereto, ſoledas, and the like. And, as we have elſewhere 
obſerved, from thence alſo ariſeth the change of thoſe two vowels 
in ſo many nouns, either in the nominative, as impubes and impubis, 
pulix and pulex, cinis and ciner, &c. or in the accuſative, as pelvem 
or pelvim; or in the ablative, as zave or navi, and the like nouns of 
the third declenſion; and in the ſecond Dii for Dei. Concerning 
whfth ſee what has been ſaid in the firſt volume, when treating of 
the declenſions. | 

The fourth E of the French, which is put for A, was alſo found 
among the Latins; whence Quintilian witneſſeth that Cato wrote 


- indifferently dicam or dicem, faciam or faciem. And hence, with- 


out doubt, it comes that the A of the preſent tenſe is ſo frequently 
changed into E, either in the preterite, as facio, feci ; ago, egi; 
Jacio, jeci, &c. or in compounds, as arteo, coerceo ; damno, condem- 
20 ; ſpargo, aſpergo, &c. To this alſo it is owing that they ſaid 
balare for belare (to bleat ) which is ſtill to be found in Varro 1. de 
R. R. cap. 2. Jnceftus for incaſtus; talentum for T&)avlov ; damnum 
for demnum, from diminuo, accordin 8 to Varro. From this ſame 
cauſe it proceeds that we meet with ſo many words written with E 
or A in antient authors and in the old gloſſaries,” as æguiperare for 
equiparare, Condamnare for condemnare, V. Gloſſ. Defetigari for 
defatigari, Varr. Effliigi for affligi, Chariſ. Expars for "_— 4, 
V. Gloſſ. Expertæ for expartæ or ęffœtæ, Varr. Imbarbis for imber- 
bis, V. Gloſſ. Inars, &rexroc, for iners, id. Reperare for reparare, 


whence comes recuperare, and the like. 
But it is further obſervable that the E had likewiſe ſome affinity 


with the O, as we ſhall thew hereafter ; and even with the U. 
Whence cometh diu for die, lucu for luce, allux for allex, the great 
toe, dejero for dejuro, Neptunus for Nuptunus, à nubendo terram, id 
eft operiendo, according to Cicero, Brunduſium for Bewrnow, ulcus 
for ing, And hence it comes that the verbs in EO make UI, 
moneo, monui; doceo, docui, KC. 5 
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The I, as we have already obſerved, was the only vowel over 
which they did not draw a ſtroke to mark its being long ; which is 
further proved by the authority of Scaurus. But in order to ſhew 
the quantity thereof, they lengthened it in the nature of a capital 
letter among the reſt, Iso, vlvus, K DILISs, and the like. Where - 
fore among all the letters it was called Long by Synecdoche. 
Hence it is that in the Aulularia of Plautus, when Staphilus 
wants to hang himſelf, he ſays that he wanted to make a long 
letter of himſelf, | 
5 ex me unam faciam litteram 
; Longam, meum quando laqueo collum obſtrinxero. 
This is the explication that Lipſius gives of it, which ſeems far 
more rational than that of Lambinus, who underſtands it of all 
| ſorts of capital letters; not conſidering that the Romans had no 
ſmall ones, and that among the capitals, this alone ſurpaſſed the 
reſt, | | 
But if we ſhould be aſked whether the I was not alſo doubled 
like the other vowels, to ſignify the long quantity, Lipfius an- 
ſwereth, that, abſolutely ſpeaking, it was not. And this is the 
opinion of the moſt learned critics, though we meet with ſome 
examples to the contrary, perhaps by corruption, as piviTl Au- 
GusTLI, in an inſcription in the reign of Auguſtus. 
As therefore the I by its length alone was equivalent to 7 in 
uantity, ſo it has happened frequently to be put for two real 14, 
at is which ought to be expreſſed in diſcourſe, as De Manisls, 


for manibiis, pls MAN IBUs, for Diis manibus. And to this are 


owing thoſe contractions which are looked upon as eſtabliſhed in 


the writings of poets, Di for Dez, oti for otii, urbem Pataz1, for 


Patavii, Virg. and the like. 

But the antients marked likewiſe the quantity of this letter by 
the diphthong ei, as Victorinus obſerveth ; ſo that it was the ſame 
thing to put DI VI, or pIvEI, and the like, the long I and ei hav- 
ing the ſame, or at leaſt a very fimilar ſound. This is ſo far true, 
that Priſcian thought it was the only way to mark the long I ; 
though what has been abovementioned, ſufficiently ſheweth there 
was another, - | | 
And this pronunciation of ei was become ſo common among 
them, that they even-gave it to the ſhort words. This ſhews that 
it was not perhaps ſo much a mark of quantity, as of a fuller and 
more agreeable ſound, which ſufficiently appears from ſome verſes 
out of Lucilius which I ſhall preſently produce, and which made 
this its medium betwixt the two vowels, of which we have taken 


notice above. Hence it is, that in old copies we ſtill find oxzrezs, not 
only for omnes in the plural, but moreover for oni in the fingu- . 


lar, and others in the ſame manner. 

And indeed there is no manner of writing, ſays Victorinus, 
about which there have been ſuch diſputes among the antients, as 
this. Lucilius and Varro endeavoured to diſtinguiſh it, by laying 


down as a rule to put i only in the ſingular, and ei in the plural * 
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fo as to ſay hujus pueri, amici. &c. and in the plural, Y puerei, ami - 
cer, &c. And likewiſe in the dative di with z only, but in the 
nominative plural z//z; with ez. This is proved from the following 
verſes out of Lucilius : : 

Jam puerei venere, E poftremum facito atque I. 

Ut plures puerei fiant, &c, 

Hoc illi factum uni, tenue hoc factes J. 

Hloc illei fecere, addes E, UT PINGUIS FIAT, | 
With the re& which may be ſeen in Joſeph Scaliger, who extract- 
ed them partly from Quintilian, and partly from Victorinus, where 
it is obſervable, as I have mentioned, that this writing with ei, for- 
merly made a fuller ſound ; fince he ſays, ut pinguius fiat. | 

uintilian nevertheleſs finds fault with this manner of writing, 
as well becauſe he ſays it is ſuperfluous, as alſo becauſe it is only apt 
to confound thoſe who begin to learn to read, Whence we may 
conclude that the pronunciation had changed, and that there was 
no longer any difference betwixt er and 7. This made Lipſius ſay, 
that it is idle now to diſpute, whether we ought to write omneis or 
omnis, puereis or pueris; ſince according to Quintilian there was 
not the leaſt difference between thoſe two ſounds in the Latin lan- 
guage. Concerning which ſee what we ſhall further ſay in the 
5th chap. n. 3. treating of this di phthong. | 


— — —— 


Of the three laſt vowels which are called ſhut. 
THE three laſt vowels are O, U, V. They are called ſhut, 
becauſe in pronouncing them the mouth is not opened ſo 
wide as in pronouncing the others. 
| I. Of O. a : PR Og 
The O by its two ſounds, long and ſhort, perfectly repreſented 
the Greek omega and emicron, the pronunciation of which was very 
different, ſays Caninius after Terentianus. For the @ was pro- 
nounced in the hollow of the mouth with a full and thick ſound, 
as including two eo ; and the amicron was pronounced on the edge 
of the lips with a clearer and more flender ſound. | 
The French have theſe two ways of pronouncing, expreſſing the 
long © by the addition of an 8, cefte, hefte, which are different 
from cotte, hotte, motte; or by the diphthong au, haute, faute, &c. 
The affinity between this vowel o and the French diphthong au, 
is not without example among the Greeks, who tay dna or 
Get, ſulcus : rgdbh or rh, according to the Dorics, whence 
it is that the Latins have alſo caudex or codex, caurus Or corus, &c. 
And hence it is perhaps that as this diphthong au partook greatly 
of the A, ſo the O had alſo ſome affinity with A. For the /Eo- 
lians ſaid pres for reare;, exercitus; wa for aww, ſupra. Which the 
Latins have likewiſe imitated, borrowing domo from daha, and 
laying Fabius for Fovius, according to Feftus ; Farreus for forreus, 
&c. And in French the A and O areoftentimes joined in the ſame 
word, lan, fan, paon, which are pronounced with a long A, lau. 
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in, pan; though Ramus takes notice that in his time ſome 
marked the long O with theſe two letters AO, which they did per- 
haps in imitation of the Greeks, who change as or aw, as well as 


d, into e long in their contractions. 


The O hath likewiſe an affinity with the E; hence it is that of 
Aly, dico, the Greeks have made ainoya, dixi, and the like; 
that the Zolians ſaid Tgouw for rgiuw, tremo; that the Latins of 
wird, libo, made ſpondeo ; of pendeo, pondus ; of tego, toga; and 
they ſay adverſum or adworſum; vertex or vortex; accipiter for 
accipitor, or acceptor, itent, according to Feſtus, a bird of prey: 
hemo for homo; ambe and ambes, for ambo and ambos, in Ennius : 


exporrectus for ex perrectus, &c, Hence allo it is that there are ſo 


many adverbs in E and in O, were and vero, tuts and tuto, nimie 
and nimio, cotidie and cotidio, rare and raro, in Chariſius, and ſuch 
like. And it is by this very analogy, that the nouns in US make, 
Tome the genitive in ERIS, as vulnus, vulneris, and others ORIS, 
as pecus, pecoris; ftercus, ſterceris, and flercoris, &c. And that the 
verbs have a reduplication in E and O, as nomordi for memordi, 
ſpapondi for ſpepondi, &c. | | 
But the O had ſtill a much greater affinity with the U. Hence 
It is that the antients, ſays Longus, were apt to confound thoſe 
two letters; and though according to him, they wrote conſol with 
an O, yet they pronounced con/u/ with an U. And Caffiodorus 
informs us that they wrote præſtu for præſto; poblicum for publi- 
cum; colpam for culpam, &c. Pliny in Priſcian tells os the ſame 
thing, and thence it is that we ſay bac, illuc, for hoc, illoc, which 
Virgil himſelf hath made uſe of. 
* Hoc tunc ignipotens cœlo deſcendit ab alto, En. 8. 
Which is likewiſe proved by Servius on this paſſage. And Quin- 
tilian obſerveth that they ſaid, Hecoba, notriæ, with an o for an 23 
that of Ody/eus, the Tolians made Udy//zus, whence the Latins 
had borrowed Ulygzus. And in ſhort his tutors had wrote Ser cem 
with an o, whereas in his time they wrote it with two au, though 
neither of thoſe writings did perfectly expreſs the ſound which ſtruck 


the ear. 
DAE 


From what has been ſaid it plainly appeareth chat the U had a 


very full ſound, which bordered very much on the O. And Te- 
rentianus expreſsly declared that the U filled the ſound of the 
diphthong OY. In vain does Lipſius, as well as Voſſius, pre- 
tend that this pronunciation was only for the U long, and that 
the ſhort one was pronounce like an 54a», that is like a French 
a. For Priſcian teacheth the contrary, and doubtleſs his autho- 
rity is preferable to theirs on this occaſion. And in regard to the 
argument which they draw from a paſſage of Varro's, which ſays 
that they pronounced lvit in the preſent, differently from luit in 
the preterite; we ſhall ſhew hereafter in the treatiſe of accents that 
this difference was only in the quantity, and not in the found. 
And if any body ſhould ſtill doubt of this truth, we might fur- 
ther produce the authority of antient marbles and inſcriptions, 
which being written according to the ſimple pronunciation, have 
frequently oz for s, not only in long words, as laumen, nountios, 
4 but 
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but likewiſe in the ſhort, as fozom, fouo, &c, And fours for fuit 
is in Gellias, lib. 1. c. 12, according as we find it in the edition 
of H. Stephen, eſteemed by all the learned. And it is without 
foundation that Voſſius attempts to correct it. 

Beſides, we find that Auſonius ſpeaking of the ſound of this 
vowel, does not make this diſtinction, but ſays abſolutely, 

Cecropiis ignota notis, ferale ſonans UV. 5 
Where mentioning that there is no ſuch ſound among the Greeks, 
he plainly gives to underſtand that it could not have the ſound of 
543%»; as on the other hand he has ſufficiently pointed out the 
natural ſound of this letter by the word ferale, whereby he meant 
the note of the cuckoo, or of the night how], to which a paraſite 
in Plautus alludeth where he ſays, | | 
| Tu ru, illic inquam, vin adferti noctuam, 

5 Qiuæ rv, TV uſque dicat tibi? nam nos jam nos uſque defefſi ſumut. 
3 Which perfectly repreſents the ſound of the U like oz, according 

to the note of that wild and well known bird. __ 

And if any body ſhould object that Cicero in his book de Ora- 
tore takes notice that heretofore they wrote Phruges and Purrhus 
without Greek letters, and therefore that the 2 on thoſe occaſions 
had the ſound of 5120 ; I anſwer that on the contrary, writing 
Purrhus, they pronounced according to the value of the letters 
Pourrhous; as we ſee an infinite number of words, which paſſing from 
one language to another, aſſume the ſound as well as figure of the 
language they paſs to. And this anſwer is agreeable to Quintilian, 
when he ſays, Fortafſe etiam guemadmodum ſcribebant, ita & logue- 
bantur. Though we may likewiſe ſay that perhaps ſometimes they 
erroneouſly pronounced the # like an ipfilon, and put it in the ſtead 
df b But then this was no longer a Latin 2, but a real 

Greek Y in power, though not in figure, which is merely acci- 
dental to all forts of letters. / 

And thus we are to underſtand the verſes of Terentianus, which 
Voſhus endeavoureth to wreſt to another meaning, where he ſays 
of the three common vowels, among the Greeks, namely, a, , v; 

Tertiam Romana lingua quam wocant Y non habet, 
Hujus in locum videtur U Latina ſubdita : 
Quæ vicem nobis rependit interim wacantis V, 

uando communem reddit Latino & Graco ſonum. 

For fince he formally declares that this third vowel Y does not 
belong to the Latin tongue, he plainly ſheweth that the Latin 
U was not ſounded like the Greek Y, becauſe otherwiſe he would 
have had no reaſon to ſay that the Romans were without this letter. 
And adding that the U was ſometimes put inſtead of this Greek 
V, when, ſays he, it made a ſound that was common both to Greeks 
and Latins, he lets us know that this U was put there improperly 
and inſtead of the Greek Y, which was owing merely to the am- 
bition of the Romans, who made uſe of Latin characters, that they 
might ſeem to borrow nothing of the Greeks. Thus it is that Caſſi- 

odorus obſerves they wrote Suria for Syria; and Donatus that they 


put ſura for /yra. | 
Longus mentions the ſame thing, adding nevertheleſs that it is 
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better to uſe the V in thole Greek words, Which ſhews that wy 
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nad ill retained the ſound thereof, even when they made uſe of 
the U. For if the U, as a Latin letter, might have been ſounded 
as the Greek Y, that is, like the French U, which is much ſofter 
than that of the Latiri OU, Quintilian would not have ſaid that in 
the word Zephyris, for inſtance, there were two letters, (the Z and 
the V, which he calls jucundiſſimas litteras) which the Romans had 
not, but were obliged to borrow of the Greeks whenever they wanted 
to make w/e of Greek words, becauſe if they had attempted to write 
them with Latin letters, this would have produced à rough and bar= 
| barous ſound, lib. 12. c. 10. | : 
If after all this there can be any doubt that the real pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin U was that of the French diphthong oz, we need 
only to obſerve the manner in which it is pronounced by the mo- 
dern Italians. And ſhould it be imagined that this U might ſome- 
times have the ſound of the Greek V in Latin; then the Greeks 
in all probability muſt have been very much in the wrong, when 
in making uſe of Latin words they had recourſe to & to expreſs the 
force of the Latin U, when they needed only to have wrote their 
Adv. ü | WE : 
To this genuine ſound of the Latin U it is owing, as already 
hath been mentioned, that it was fo frequently changed into O, as 
volt for vult, &c. becauſe the U being pronounced like the French 
ou, it greatly partook of the nature of O. And for this ſame rea- 
ſon theſe two letters are ſo often changed for one another in ana- 
logy. For from robur cometh roboris, from dominum in the ſingu- 
lar cometh dominos in the plural, and the like. | 
But it is to be obſerved that we ftill retain ſomething of this 
antient pronunciation of the U in thoſe words where it is followed 
by an Mor an N. Dominum, dederunt, &c. This is owing to the 
natural property of thoſe two conſonants, which produce a very 
particular ſound, and are always pronounced broader and fuller, ler 
them be joined with whatever vowel they will: it being the fame 


thing, according to Quintilian, to ſay /er vom, as /ervum, or /er- 


vue. Though we have loſt this pronunciation in ſome words 
where the u is followed by a c, as nunc, tunc, hunc, cunctis, and de- 
fun#is in the church ſervice. 
But if it ſhould be aſked whether the U had intirely the ſame 
| found as the diphthong ? we may anſwer it had not, but ſome- 
thing very like it ; becauſe the diphthongs, as the word implies, 
were productive of a double ſound compoſed of two vowels, as we 
ſee in the French diphthongs, ciel, beau, mien, &c. though of one 
ſyllable. This was not the caſe of the U, which had but one, 
though a full ſound. And this is the opinion of Ramus, for other- 
wiſe, he ſays, it would have paſſed for a diphthong. Hence we ſee 
that Joſeph Scaliger had no right to find fault with Auſonius for 
ſaying in this verie, | 
Cecropiis ignota notis ferale ſonans U. . 
that the ſound of this U, which is o, was unknown to the Greeks, 
becauſe the ſound of the diphthong o was not altogether the 


ſame. 
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But beſides this natural pronunciation of the U, there was ano- 
ther, according to Quintilian, that had a middle ſound, as it were, 
between I and U, which was the reaſon of its being variouſly writ- 
ten: and thence it is that we ſtill meet with op7imus or optumus, 
maximus OF MAXUMNS, monimentum Or monumentum, &c. And the an- 
tient inſcriptions abound with theſe variations, ffupendium for ji. 
pendium, aurufex for aurifex and in like manner we ſay, capulum 
enfis, the hilt, from capio e clipeus for clupeus ; exul for exil, from 


ex;liam ; facul for facile; lubet for libet ; manibiæ tor manubie ; 
wolitare for volutare, Varr. and the like. | 


HI. Of Y. 


There is hardly any thing further to be ſaid in regard to this 
fixth vowel, after what has deen obſerved upon this head, when 
ſpeaking of the U; we are only to take notice that it was always 
uſed in Creek nouns, and pronounced very near in the ſame man- 
ner as the French U, which has a middle ſound between the Latin 
i and u. | | 

The French particularly make uſe of this letter Y in all words 
ending in y, as epy, feurny, garny, &c. though they have loſt its 
ſound, for they always pronounce it as an 2. And this pronun- 
ciation they have even introduced into the Latin tongue, where 
there is in ſome meaſure a neceſſity for tolerating it becauſe of 
its being eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; but 1t is by no means to be ad- 
mitted into the Greek language, where the 5/12 ought to be 
pronounced like a French C: which is demonſtrated by all the 
antient and modern grammarians, and may be further corroborated 
by an invincible argument, borrowed from thoſe words which are 
formed by the imitation of ſound, to ſignify the cries of animals. 
For it is beyond doubt that when we fay vaaxrife, ululare, hu- 
Add, mugire, gude, grunnire, the original intent was not to con- 
vey the found of an 1, but of an U, as the vowel that borders 
neareſt on the cry of thoſe animals. | 

Therefore it may be obſerved here in general, that uſe being 
the miſtreſs of living languages, and the Latin being now adopted 
by the church, and in every body's mouth, it would be imprudent 

'to change the pronunciation of it in things univerſally received. 
But in regard to the Greek tongue, as it is conſined to a ſmall 
number of literati, it ſeems to be wronging their abilities to ſay, 
either that they are ignorant of the genuine pronunciation of the 
antients, of which ſo many learned men have wrote expreſs trea- 
tiſes, or that knowing it, they make a difficulty to conform there- 
to; ſince it is now received by the molt learned of every nation: 
and were it not for this (as hath been obſerved by Mr. Cheek, 
the king's profeſfor in England, who wrote a learned diſſertation 
on this ſubject above a hundred years ago) we ſhould be deprived 
of the whole beauty of the analogy of this language, whether 1 
regard to the numerouſneis of periods, and the cadence of verie, 
or to the ſurprizing relation which the words have to each other 
in the declenſions, conjugations, augments, dialects, and inter- 
| changing 
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changing of letters: which ſhews a moſt beautiful proportion in 
the whole, and greatly facilitates the principles to thoſe who have 


a mind to learn the Greek tongue. . 
CHAPTER V. | | 
Of Diphthongs. 


JE join the diphthongs to the vowels as the whole to its 
parts. Lipſius calls them BivocaLes, double, vowels, | 

becauſe they are compounded of two vowels : and it may be ob- | 
ſerved that there are eight in Latin, E, ætas, Al, Maia, AU, | 
audio, EI, cia, EU, eurus, OE, para, Ol, Troia, UI, harpuia. 
For in this word there is a Greek diphthong, ſays Servius, though 
ſome write it alſo with a V only, harpya. e 

Theſe diphthongs uſed to be pronounced with a double ſound, 
as their name implieth : but the two vowels were not diſtinguiſned 
alike, one being ſometimes weaker, and the other ſtronger. 


I. Of the Diphthongs ZE and AI. 


Therefore in £ and ai, the firſt vowel had its full and complete 
ſound, becauſe the A of itſelf is ſtronger than the other vowels, 
and never loſeth the advantage it has over them in pronouncing, 
as Plutarch witneſſeth in his treatiſe of banquets: on the contrary 
the latter had a much weaker ſound, as may be experienced in 
Aiax. Hence it was that oftentimes they did not diſtinguiſh whe- 
ther it was an E or an I, and for this reaſon they wrote heretg- 
fore with an Al, what afterwards they came to write with an E, 

« muſai for muſe ; Kaijar for Kæſar, whence the Germans and Fle- 
mings have ſtill preſerved the word Kzy/er, to ſignify Cz/ar ; Fuliai 
for Fuliæ, and the like; as appears by the authority of Quintilian, 
Longus, Scaurus, and other grammarians. Hence it is that in 
ſome words the A hath remained by itſelf, as Aqua ab equando, 
ſays St. Iſidorus, ſo that in the Greek the diphthong ai ought al- 
ways to be more open than the u, and we ſhould lean more upon 
the A than upon the I. Though we muſt confeſs that after the 
corruption of the language, the A was alſo pronounced like a 
ſimple E, for which reaſon, inſtead of & they frequently put only 
an E, as eger for æger, etas for ætas, es alienum for &s. And on 
the contrary the &Æ has been ſometimes put for a ſimple E, as 
æ uocatus for evecatus, and the like, with which the old gloſſaries 
abound, And hence it is that Beda in his orthography ranks - 
guor among the words that are written with a ſimple E. Which 
he does likewiſe in regard to comædia. Whereby it appears that 
the corruption which hath been introduced into the pronunciation 
of the diphthongs, was conteſted even in his time, that is fo early 
as the ſeventh century, SY ol 


IT. Of the Diphthongs AU and EU. 


The pronunciation {ill obſerved in AU and EU, borders nearer 


upon that of the ancients, For the AU had a great affinity * 75 
| 1 the 1 
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the O, for which reaſon they wrote caurus and corus; cauda and 
coda, lautus and lotus, plauſtrum and plofirum, with a great many 
others which may be ſeen in Feſtus and in Priſcian, lib. 1. This 
the Latins had borrowed from the Dorians, who ſaid, A for ad- 
Aut, ſulcus ; Tewua for Teaiva, vulnus ; where we likewiſe perceive 
that the pronunciation of the w was much fuller than that of the 
omicron, ſince it bordered upon the au, only that they ſounded the 
A ſomewhat ſtronger in order to form a diphthong, whence it is 
that we find forelius for Aurelius. In- Veter. Epigram. 

The EU was pronounced almoſt in the ſame manner as we now 
pronounce endoxia, exchariftia, euripus, not joining the two let- 
ters all together, but dividipg them as little and as nicely as poſſi- 
ble, and leaning more upon the U than the E. Theſe two diph- 
thongs had a relation to each other; for from eurus comes aura, 
and they have this in particular, that both in Greek, Latin, and 
French, they have nearly retained the ſame pronunciation. So 
that it 15 quite without reaſon or foundation that ſome attempt to 
pronounce av in Greek like af, and « like %, as if 512% was an 
F, and not an  ; or a diphthong could be formed of a vowel and 
a conſonant, inſtead of two vowels ; or in ſhort the # ought to have 
any other effect on both thoſe occaſions than the diphthong e, 
which is pronounced en and not /, as one would think it ought to 
be pronounced if thoſe other two ſounds were to be admitted. 

From this error nevertheleſs it ccmes that the French pronounce 
un af-tomate, un e-vangile, and not an- tomate, nor eu-angrle, as 
they ſay eu · nuque, eu- chariſtie. And though it be ill founded, yet 
it ſeems to have been introduced a long time ago, ſince Beda in 
his poetry takes notice that they ſaid a- rum for au-rum, e-vange- 
lium ſor eu- angelium. But as to the verſes which are quoted out of 
Tertullian, | Sy 

Tradit evangelium Paulus fine crimine mundum, 
it is not his, no more than the others which are attributed to him, 
according to what Monſ. Rigault hath obſerved in his notes on 
this author. And it is contrary to the practice of the antients, 
who always make ex long, as in ex-ander, eu-ans, and ſuch like. 

Namgue ut ab Evanaro caſtris ingreſſus Hetruſcis, Virg. 

Nec non Evantem Phrigium, Paridiſque Mimanta, Id. 

Which they would never have done, ſays Voſſius, had the U been 
ſeparated from the ep/i/sn, which is naturally ſhort. 

But it is obſervable that Terentianus declares that theſe two 
diphthongs au and ex were pronounced ſomewhat ſhorter than the 
others. 

AU & EU guas fic habemus cum Eræcis communiter, | 
Corripi plerumgue paſſunt temporum ſalvo modo. And lower down. 
Eur. mevzry tube, aut poetam *Evgimion», 

Syllabas primas neceſſe eſt ore raplim promere 

Tempus at duplum manebit, nihil obeſt correplio. 


III. Of the Diphthong El. 


In the diphthong El, the E was very weak, ſo that ſcarce any 


other ſound was heard but that of the I; hence it is that this E 
Was 
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was often loſt, and there remained only a long I, as in eo, 2s, it, 
for eis, eit, &c. becauſe, as we have already obſerved, the long I 
had almoſt the ſame ſound as this diphthong, as Cicero ſufficiently 
teſtifieth, when he makes an alluſion and compariſon betwixt biz, 
and glue, and as we likewiſe ſee in the old monumental inſcriptions, 
where they wrote indifferently dico or deico, heic or hic, omneis or om- 
nis, &c. Which was owing to a delicacy of the language earticularly 
uſed by well bred people; whereas the vulgar, or. illiterate perſons, 
rather ſounded the E intire. For which reaſon Varro obſerves 
that the peaſants ſaid vellam for villam, which came from wehillam 
or veillam. And in Cicero, Craſſius reproves Sulpicius, becauſe 
by leaning too much on the E in this diphthong, he did not pronounce 
like an orator, but like a plowman. And hence allo it is that here- 
tofore ſome pronounced leber, and others liber, becauſe it came 
from leiber; and in like manner Alexandrea or Alexandria, as com- 


ing from Alexandreia: and the like, | 


IV. Of the diphthongs OE and Ol. 


Terence and Victorinus inform us that theſe two Latin diph- 


thongs had a very great affinity with the Greek diphtzong OI. 
And Ramus in the third book of his ſchools, expreſſeth the ſound 


of the latter by theſe French words moi, toi, ſoi. This has occa- 


ſioned the changes we ſometimes obſerve in the antient copies, as 


Adelphoe for Adelphoi, in Terence; and in another place Oinonem 


for Oenonem, with the like: and ſhews us the reaſon why in ren- 


dering words from Greek into Latin, they are always changed 
one for the other, Tov, para, &c. where we ſee that as of Al 
they made E, fo of Ol they made OE, only by changing I 
into E. 

Now as among the Latins the O bore a great relation to the U, 
it happened that OE hath been oftentimes changed into U, as 
when of pn they made punire, that is pcunire, after their manner 
of pronouncing the U. And therefore we find in antient inſcrip- 
tions, 6:/um or æſum for uſum. Coiravit or ceravit for curawit. 
They ſaid likewiſe moerus for murus aggeribus moerorum, En. 8. 
according to Servius, whence alſo cometh pemerium quali poſt 
moerum five murum; we find alſo menus for mcerus (changing a 
into r) and in the plural mania for munia, from munio. Ia like 
manner menera for munera, &c. Thus it is that the Flemings write 
Loet, and pronounce it goot, to ſignify geod + and thus we ſtill ſay 
Puni for Pani ; betlum Punicum tor Panicum; the Carthaginians 
having been called Pai, quaſi Pheni, ſays Servius, becaule they 
came from Phœnicia, where we may likewiſe take notice of the 
change of Px into P. For the ſews and other eaſtern nations, ac- 
cording to St. Jerom, had no P; whence it comes that he always 
tranſlates Philiſtiim to ſignify the people of Paleſtine, though now 
of one and the ſame letter, which is the Þ, they make either a Por 
a Pu, putting it with or without a dag)¶5. 

But we are to take notice that this change of the diphthong OI 
into U, was received only in thoſe words where the O was ſound- 
ed ſtronger than the I: whereas in moſt other places, it partook 

8 5 3 a great 
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a great deal more of the ſound of the I, as Lipſius ſheweth, 
Which makes us doubt whether Ramus hath ſufficiently explained 
the ſound of this diphthong, when he ſays it was the ſame as in the 
French words ey, zy, /2y; and whether it would not be better re- 
preſented by theſe verſes out of Virgil, En. 12. 

Proinde tona eloquio ſolitum tibi; meque timori,.— Argue. 
Where proinde being only a diſſyllable, perfectly expreſſeth the 
ſound of this diphthong, ſays Voſſius. Hence, as in theſe words 
where the O was ſtrongeſt, it has prevailed, and been afterwards 
changed into U; in like manner where I was ſtrongeſt, it has 
often remained by itſelf. For from A or xe comes [bare ; 
from loben or leiber cometh liber; and thereby we fee that it is no 
wonder that the Athenians did not all underſtand in the ſame man- 
ner this'oracle pronounced at Delphi. | | 

He. Aweianoc roNtmw 2 At31106 BY GUTW. 
and that ſome took aus for nupcs a famine inſtead of the plague. 
Not that thoſe two words had intirely the iame tound, ſays Voſſius, 
but becauſe in reality there was very little difference, 


OD /S So SOS SSS SOS SO SOS SOS SSS Soo 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of the nature of 1 and V conſonants. Whether there are 
any triphthongs, or other diphihongs among the Latins, 
than thoſe above explained. 


N order to explain intiyely what relates to the Latin diphthongs, 
it is neceſſary for us here to take notice of the I and V con- 


ſonants. 


I. Whether the I and V were conſonants among the 
| antients, | 


Scioppius pretends that the I and V were never any thing elſe 
but vowels among the Latins, and his principal argument is that 
in verſe we often ſee them unite into a diphthong, as fuſer, of 
two ſyliables in Lucilius ; pitaita, of three in Horace; /uadct!, 
fuanſit, ſuctus, and others, of two in Virgil: 

Suadet enim veſana fanes —&C, | 
where the z in % is pronounced in the ſame manner as in 9%. 
So that according to him the Latins pronounced wvinum, vale, jult 
as the Germans pronounce win, wal, &c. S 

Hence he believes that in aavita, the firſt ſyllahle was pro- 
nounced in the ſame manner as in nauta, becauſe it is only the 
fame word: and the firſt in favitor (which we find in Plautus) in 
the ſame manner as in fautor, the I being loſt in thoſe words, 
merely becauſe it was ſcarce diſtinguiſhed in the pronunciation. 

This may be ſupported by the authority of Tully, when lie 
ſhews that there was no great difference between cauneas and cat 
ne eas. For the E of cave, being hardly diſtinguiſhed, no more 
than in ace, dice, and the like imperatives, where it is now intiie- 


ly diſuſed; they ſeem to have ſaid cau-u'eas, for cave ne cat. 
II. Whether 


bo LETTERYL ͤ 
II. Whether there are any triphthongs. 


| Now according to this opinion of Scioppius, we mult alſo admit 
not only of more diphthongs than are commonly allowed, but of 
courſe of triphthongs, as UA in aguæ, VEA in atvearia, laquearia, 
&c. 5 
Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine texta, Virg. 
And we find even by Cornutus, that they were admitted by ſome 
of the antients; for otherwiſe they would not have given them- 
ſelves the trouble to refute this opinion. Beſides that Chariſius 
expreſcly declares in the beginning of his firſt book, that ſylla- 

4 | 


bles ny be long either by a ſingle vowel, as A; or by three 
as UA. 

On the contrary Quintilian ſays that there are never three vowels 
in a ſingle ſyllable, but one of them is changed into a confonant. 
And Terentianus maintains the ſame thing. 

Syllabam nec invenimus ex tribus vocalibus. ET 

Voſſius likewiſe rejects theſe triphthongs, inſiſting that the Ro- 
mans had at all times the J and V confonants, and founding his 
Opinion on this, that the oriental languages have their was and 
their jod, which anſwer to theſe two letters, as we likewite find 
that they have been adopted by the French and by other vulgar 

languages, | 
We read alſo in Caſſiodorus, that according to Cornutus, Varro 

had taken notice of the V conſonant, which he called va or 
Dau, becauſe of its rough found, Priſcian declares the ſame 
thing, and confirms it not only from Varro, but likewiſe 
from Didymus. And it does not ſeem at all probable, that the 
Latins after following the ZZolians in every thing, ſhquld nor 


likewiſe have borrowed their digamma, that is the V conſonant 


which ſupplied its place every where, purſuant to the ſame Priſ- 
clan. 

This is further corroborated by the figure invented by the em- 
peror Claudius for this V, which was only an inverted a. Which 
doubtleſs he would never have done, had it not been received in 
the pronunciation. Whence one might infer that the uſe of this 
V conſonant was greater than that of the I, for otherwiſe he would 
have had no reaſon to order a new character for one more than for 
the other: though they are both marked as conſonants in the an- 
tients, as in Quintilian, Chariſius, Diomedes, Terentianus, Prii- 
Clan, and others. : 

St. Auſtin in his book of the principles of logic, obſerves alſo 
as a thing Seyend all fort of doubt, that in theſe words wenter, 
wafer, vinum, and the like, where V 1s a conſonant, 52 ſound 7s 
Hrong and full, For which reaſon, ſays he, we drop it in ſome 
words, as amaſti, abiit, for amavi/ti, abivit, &c. in order not to 
offend the ear. And hence it is, he addeth, that we derive the 


etymology of the word from vis, becauſe /onus werbi, guaſi validus, 


congruit rei que fignificatur. Which is conſonant to the opinionof 
Plato in his Cratylus, and to that of the Stoics, who believed there 
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were no words, but what could be ſome way accounted for by the 


"ſound of the letters: though Cicero laughs at this opinion, which 


St. Auſtin likewiſe ſeems to diſapprove. 
But beſide theſe reaſons and authorities, Scioppius's opinion 1s 


liable ſtill to three or four difficulties, which it will not be eaſy to 


ſolve. | N 

The firſt is, that it deſtroys the poſition in verſe, where one 
would think that ad, for example, in-adjuwat could not be long, 
if the I after the D were not a conſonant. And it ſignifies nothing 
to ſay with this author, that the ad is long by the appoſition of 
the diphthong in, which being hard to pronounce, ſuſtains this 
firſt ſyllable. For if this length of ad proceeded only from the dif- 
ficulty of pronouncing the ſecond ſyllable, how comes it that this 
ſyllable itſelf was not long, fince according to him it laſted longer 
in pronouncing? And how came it to give to the firſt ſyllable a 
Jength of time and quantity by ſuſtaining it, when it was neither 


long, nor ſuſtained itſelf? But if the length of one ſyllable might 


be owing to the fullneſs of the next, how comes it that the firſt in 
Adauctus, is not rather long, ſince the ſecond is fo full and fo hard 
to pronounce, as to be long both by nature and poſition? 
The ſecond objection that may be made againſt him, and which 
depends on the firſt, is, that if the j was a vowel in ab Fove, ad- 
juvat, and the like, it would be a diphthong with the next vowel, 
and therefore would lengthen that ſyllable, whereas it is ſhort. 


To which it ſignifies nothing to anſwer, that all diphthongs are 
not long by nature, becauſe the firſt in gzeror, and the ſecond in 


aqua, ſanguis, and the like, are not ſuch, For it may be ſaid, I 


think, that thoſe ſyllables are not real diphthongs ; the nature of 


the diphthongs, as we have already ſhewn, being to have a double 
ſound, whereas that of the U was always to become a liquid after 
theſe two conſonants, Q and G; as in agua, /azguis, &c. and even 
frequently after S, as in ſuavis, ſuetus, ſuadet, and the like, whoſe 
genuine pronunciation is to be only of two ſyllables. And then 
the U was loſt, and ſlipped away in ſuch a manner, that it had no 
power or force to lengthen the ſyllable, unleſs the following vowel 
was already long by nature, as in guæro, ſuadet, &c. 

The third objection is that if this I and this V had been always 
vowels, they would have occaſioned an eliſion of the letter or 
of the vowel in the preceding word, which they do not. As 
tollere vento. Incute vim ventis. Interpres divim TJove miſſus ab 
ipſo. Audentes fortuna juvat, Virg. And not toller, wento, fortun', 
wuat, &c. 

The fourth objection is, that even the U and I vowels are fre- 
quently changed into conſonants, as in gen-va labant, Ten-vis 
ubi argilla. Ar-jetat in portas. Par-jetibuſque premunt arctis, ac- 
cording to Probus and Terentianus. Which is much more pro- 
bable than the opinion of Macrobius, according to whom thoſe 
verſes would begin with a foot of four ſhort ſyllables. 

But whatever may be the reſult of this queſtion which hath its 
difficulties on both ſides; what we are molt to obſerve is, that in 
all probability the Latins did not pronounce this I, though a con- 

| 8 ſonant; 
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ſonant, ſo ſtrong as we do. As may be ſtill ſeen by the Italians, 
who always pronouce their I like a vowel, unleſs they put a G 
before it, to which they even give ſomething of the D; for though 
they write Giacomo, they pronounce it almoſt like Ogiacamo; but 
except on this occaſion, always zacomo or iacopo. And in the La- 
tin words where they do not put the g, becauſe they cannot alter | 
the orthography, as jacio, judico, adjuvo, they pronounce this 3 i 
in ſuch a manner, that we only perceive the ſound of the 7 vowel, We: 
though they call it i conſonant. And among the Hebrews the waz 
and che jod have a much greater affinity with the ſound of our : 
and # vowels, than of our conſonants. h 8 

It is for this reaſon very likely, that the poets join one of theſe 
vowels to others in verſe oftener than we imagine. For not to 
mention /awis, ſuetus, ſuadet, and others which have this ſound of 
themſelves, and not by poetic licence; we find alveo of two ſyl- 
lables only, alvearia of four, fuiſſet of two in Lucretius, and a great 
many more, whether this is to be called a diphthong or a triph- 
thong, or a ſynereſis, that is, when two ſyllables are contracted into 
one ; examples of which may be ſeen in the next book, in the 
ſection of Latin poetry, chap. 3. n. 5. | 


III. Whether the I may ſometimes paſs for à double ; | 
| | conſonant. * i 


From the foregoing diſcourſe it is eaſy to ſee that the Gramma- 
rians had very little foundation to ſay that the I was ſometimes a 
double conſonant, ſince it appears rather to have been only a ſe- Þ 
miconſonant. And little does it import to alledge that it makes . 
the ſyllable which precedes it long by poſition, as the firſt in ana- 1 
'or ; ſince it is certain that if the [ was a double letter, it might 4 
; yo 


be reſolved into two ſimple ones which is not ſo much as imagined. 
And therefore the reaſon why the firſt is long, in major, pejus, and 
the like, is not that the ; is a double conſonant in thoſe words, but 
on the contrary it is becauſe being there a vowel, it makes a diph- 
thong with the firſt, nai-or, pei-us, &c. 
And indeed it evidently appears that this i cannot form a long 
"poſition of itſelf, ſince in 67jugus, trijugus, guadrijugus, the i is ſhort 
in the antepenultima before this conſonant, 
Interea bijugis infert ſe Leucagus albis, En. 10. 
Which happens not only to the compounds of jagum, as ſome have 
fancied, but likewiſe to other words. | 
Aure rijeftantem miſtos cum ſanguine dentes, En. 5. 
as Pierius would have us read it; whereas others put ejefantem, 
which Macrobius, Farnaby and Voſſius ſeem to favour : though 
this makes nothing at all for the I conſonant, the firſt ſyllable be- 
ing long in this word, only becauſe we are to read it with a diph- 
thong ei-echantem, and perhaps they even put two i, as Priſcian | 
witneſſeth that the antients wrote with a diphthong eius, peiius, 
Pompeiius, examples whereof are ſtiil extant in antient inſcriptions ; 
and as we learn from Longus, that Cicero wrote aiio, Maiiam, and 
the like with 7, | 
| For 
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N For this very reaſon the {irſt is long in Caiius, and Caii, and the 
the. 

Quod peto da Caii, non peto confilium, Mart. 
and Lncretius has made it the ſame in re, eii, as likewiſe 
Plautus. 


Aft eee Af voss ft eee fl eee Gee ft 
CHAPTER VII. 
Of Liquids. 


HEY generally reckon four liquids, or gliding letters ; 

that is, which run glib and ſmooth in pronouncing ; namely 
I., R, M, N; af. as we have already taken notice, the two 
laſt are not very gliding. 5 

The L and N have ſo great a relation to each other, that thoſe 
who want to pronounce an R, and are not able to effect it, be- 
cauſe of its great aſperity, do naturally fall into the L. 

Hence ariſeth the mutual change betwixt theſe two letters. 
For not only the Attics ſay e for A clibanus and 
the like; but the Latins have alſo taken cant herus from vail; 
lalium from Ac Ig, vermis from ig, Or gu, a worm, &c. 
And by the ſame analogy of ziger they have made »nige/lus, of 
ambra, umbella, and ſuch like diminutives. They uſed alſo to ſay 
corflacuit for confracuit, Varr. Parilia tor Palilia, Feſtus; juſt as 
we ſay Alvernia for Arvernia, Auvergne. 

But the R was put alſo for D, as Priſcian obſerveth, Arwecares 
for adwocatos; arvena for adwena. And in like manner meridic: 
for medidies, taken from media diet, &c. And the R was likewiſe 
changed into 8, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

The M hath a very obſcure ſound, and is pronounced on the edge 
of the lips, whence it was called mugientem litteram. It was often 
dropped in proſe, as it is ſtill in verſe. Reſtitutu'iri, in the civil 
law, inſtead of reffitutum iri. Salte for ſaltem, vet. Gloſſ. 

On the contrary the N was called :inniens, becauſe it had a 
clearer and neater ſound, the tongue reaching the palate of the 
mouth, as Nigidius and Terentianus obſerve. Which ſheweth 
that it was pronounced in Manlius the ſame as in an, in mo 
the ſame as in en, &. Though ſometimes it loft great part of 
its force in particular words, and helped to form a middle ſound 
between it and g, as we ſhall more particularly take notice in the 
gth chap. num. 7. | | 

Scaliger in his book de emend. temp. obſerves that the Chai- 
deans frequently changed nun into lamed; Naborafſar, Nabolayat; 
 Nabonidus, Labonidus. i 

It was alſo cuſtomary with the Greeks to change the » into /, 
ſaying for inſtance, reg for virizg, from whence we have leu, 
mM ur for mwitpur, from whence we have prulmo: Man; 197 
Manlius, &c. But ſometimes they dropped the  intirely, as 04. 
ruciog, for Hortenſius: which made Lambinus imagine, that the 
real name of this Roman orator was Horteſaus, contrary to tlie 


authority of antient copics and inſcriptions, Beſides, we find by 
a mul- 
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2 multitude of other examples, that it was uſual with the Greeks 
to drop the », when it happened not to be final, as Tamil Nag- 


Corngia, AzySerndia, Ir Teagrurnoia in 22 aud 
hiſtorians, for Gallia Narbonenfis, Lugdunenſis, Hiſpania Taraco- 


nenſis, Ovuck eg for J. alens, & c. Ku, Kęghonne, Us ons, for Cle 


mens, Creſcens, Pudens, in the new teſtament and elſewhere. 

This letter is alſo ſometimes loſt in Latin, as when of ab/cindo 
is formed abſcidi in the preterite. We likewiſe meet with abſcidit 
for Sree in the preſent, V. Gloſſ. Hence they uſed to write 
cof. to flgnify conſules, as Quintilian obſerveth by cutting of the 
. But very often this omiſſion of the x can be attributed to no 
other cauſe but the ignorance of tranſcribers and ſculptors, when 
we find in the antients, for example, Clemeti for Clementi, crjux 
for conjux, meſes for menſes, &c. Becaule as the ſmall ſtrokes that 
are put over the vowels to mark the long ones i, Ee, ö, have been 
ſometimes taken by the ignorant for tittles that made » and , as 
we have already obſerved ; ſo on other occaſions, where. they af- 
terwards really ſignified thoſe ſame letters, they were omitted by 
thoſe who believed that they were only marks of quantity. And 
this is what deceived Lambinus in the word Horiz/zas, as we have 
ſeen but juſt now. 

Quintilian ſays that the was frequently at the end of words in 
Latin, but never in Greek, and that the Greeks changed it then 
into , becauſe the 2 had a more agreeable ſound, though it was 
rare in Latin to ſee words ending with this letter. 

Hereby we ſee that it 1s an error to pretend that in Greek the 
ought to be pronounced like an before g, x, or  ; lince at the 


end of words it would be a barbariſm, according to Ramus, to 


ſay 285 Bios, as if it were tom bion, Ty pecide, as if tem merida, and 
the like. | 

But N had alſo an affinity with R, as dirus from 9:3;, furie from 
@oria. And from thence comes neus for æreus. Cancer for car- 
cer, of which they formed cancelli. Carmen for canimen from cans, 
Germen for genimen, from geno for gigne, according to Joſeph Sca- 
liger upon Varro, and the like. And it was likewiſe put for 8, 
whence we have ce/res for cenſores in Varro, as the fame Scaliger 
obſerveth. Sanguis for ſanguen, &c. | 


CARATS» 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the mute conſonants, and firſt of theſe of the firff | 


order, P, B, F, V. 


W E give the name of mutes to thoſe conſonants, which have 
a more obſcure and leſs diſtinct found than the reſt. There 
are ſix of them in our diviſion, which we diſpoſed according to the 
relation they bear to each other. 
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I. Of B and P. 


B and P are ſo near a-kin, that, according to Quintilian, rea- 
ſon required a 6 in the word 04:inuit, but the ear could diſtinguiſh 
only a p, optinuit, Hence we find by antient inſcriptions, and 
by the old gloſſaries, that theſe two letters were often confounded, 
apſeus for abſens, optimus for obtimus, pleps for plebs, poblicus for pub. 
2 and ſuch like. Hence we have ſtill remaining /uppono for ſub. 
pono, oppono for obpono, &c. And ſeveral nations frequently pro- 
nounce one of theſe letters for the other, as the Germans, who ſay, 


ponum vinum for Bonum, and the like. 


The Greeks alſo uſed frequently to change theſe two letters, one 
for the other; and Plutarch takes notice that it was cuſtomary for 
the inhabitants of Delphi to ſay, Bæ ve for rr, Bingo for nes, 
& c. And hence it comes that whenever an 8 followeth, we change 
the h into p. Scribo, ſcripſi, juſt as the Greeks ſay, ub, A, 
Ec. for the B, according to Priſcian, is never ſuffered to precede 
the S in any ſyllable. © But this is not ſo general as this author 
imagined, ſince we ſtill meet with abfs and abfnthium, for the 
Greek words ai; and dieb. 

It is by this ſame analogy that the Latins have taken pa/co from 
Boonw, pape from BO, buxus from wiZo;, pedo from Bio, puteus 
from Bobo, and the like; as tne Greeks have borrowed vd, 
turris, from the Phœnician word Borg, whence the French word 


bourg ſeems alſo to be derived. | | 
Theſe two letters have likewiſe this in common, that they have 


- crept into ſeveral words without any neceflity, as ab/porto for a/- 


porto, fee G loſſ. Obſtenait for oſtendit, ſee Gloſſ. Otftentui for 
oftentui, ibid. and thence it is that from urere they ſay comburere : 
and hence alſo, according to Nonius, they ſay celebre for celere, &c. 
And the ſame in regard to the P. Dampnum for damnum, ſee Gloſſ. 
Scampnum for ſcamnum, Id. Sumpſi tor ſumſi, &c, See the pre- 
terites, vol. 1. rule 51. p. 257. 


II. Of the F and the V conſonant. 


The F was pronounced almoſt like ꝙ, but not with ſo ſtrong an 
aſpiration ; as Terentianus obſerves. | 
F littera à Graca O recedit lenis & Hebes ſonus. 
Hence Tully rallies a Greek, who inſtead of Fundanius, ſaid ouu- 
danius, that is a þ with an aſpiration, P. hundanius. Nevertheleſs, 
upon the decline of the language, theſe two letters uſed ro be put 
for one another, as may be ſeen by the old gloſſaries, falanx tor 


phalanx, and in like manner, filo/ophia, fuleræ, &c. 


The V, that is the V conſonant, had a fuller ſound, but leſs 
rough than we now give it, by which we make it border very 
near upon the F. It had more of the German W, wwinum, wine; 
concerning which ſee what hath been already ſaid, c. 6. And 
hence the Greeks frequently changed it into ov Varus, Odægos, &c. 


III. Re- 
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III. Relation between the V and the Digamma. 


This V ſupplied the place of the Zolic Digamma, which was 
ſo called becauſe it had the figure of two Tammas, one upon ano- 
ther, thus, F. But we are particularly to obſerve that the 4igam- 
ma was not pronounced ſo ſtrong as we now pronounce the V con- 
ſonant, for which reaſon it produced no poſition in verſe, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. Hence Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on Euſebius, 
hath extremely well obſerved this difference between the 4:gamma 


and the V conſonant, that after the digamma is dropped, the word 


ſtill ſubſiſts, as FeAtvn, ibu, 4 For, dcs: whereas the V is — 
to form the word, as valgus, wolo, vado, which would be deſtroyed, 


were we to ſay only ulgus, olo, ado, &c. 
IV. Other relation between V and B. 


This V conſonant had likewiſe a great relation to B, for which 
reaſon in words derived from the Greek, one is often taken for 


the other, as Bio, vivo; fin, wis; Hot, Do; fainw, Deni; 


ga digu, vado; Beonw, weſcor 3 Bon, voc; Bugog, worax ; BeCauiw wo- 
ve. For we have already taken notice that e was frequently 
changed into o, and ai into e. | | 

Hence it comes that the Greeks ſometimes rendered by a f 
the Latin words that begin with a V, gange for walere, becauſe, 
as they no longer uſed the digamma, they had nothing that came 
nearer-to it; eſpecially ſince the B began already to degenerate 
from its natural ſound, which is that of 8. This is a further 
proof, ſays Lipſius, that this V was not ſounded in the preſent 
manner, becauſe otherwiſe the Greeks would as naturally have 


attempted to expreſs it by ꝙ as by g. Therefore the paſſage we 


quoted from St. Auſtin, chap. 6. n. 2. who calls it crafſum & quaſe 
validum ſonum, ought not, in all probability, to be underſtood of 
the roughneſs, but rather of the fullneſs of the V, which ſounded 


| almoſt the ſame as the French diphthong o, and was very near 


a-kin to the German W. But this does not prove by any means 
that the Greek B ſhould be pronounced like an V conſonant, which 
we have made appear in the New Method of learning the Greek 
tongue, | 
Now what has been here obſerved in regard to the affinity be- 
tween the B and the V, greatly favours the pronunciation of the 
Spaniards and Gaſcoons. And though this error may ſeem very 
grols, yet it is more antient than people imagine. For not only 
Adamantius hath taken particular notice of it in Caſſiodorus, but 
there are examples of it in old inſcriptions, as BASE for vase, 
C1BICA for cv A, &c. Juſt as we likewiſe meet with inſtances 
of V for B, vengericiuM for BENEFIiCIUM, SIRE for sIvE; 
and in the Florentine Pandects, AvEO for aBto, vos Eu for Bo- 
VEM, VESTIAS for BESTIAS, and the like; which is very neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve. | : 
It 1s likewiſe in conſequence of the affinity and relation betwixt 
theſe two letters that of ab/zro is formed agfiro, whence we have 
| abſtuli, 
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abſtuli, ablatum. And to this alſo it is owing that we have arbilla 
for arvilla, taken from arvina, Likewiſe albena for alvena, ad- 
vena, Whence cometh aubain in French, a foreigner according to 


Cajas: and alſo aubexe, as much as to ſay adwene : bona caduca five 


adventitia, the droit d aubene, or eſcheatage, being relative to the 
eſtates of foreigners deceaſed without lawful heirs, and which 
therefore devolve to the king. | | 


V. Relation of B to F, and . 


But beſide this relation of B to V conſonant, it had alſo another 
to F, and to S. For they uſed to ſay bruges for fruges, as Cicero 
takes notice; of gi they made fremo, of gacndrog fuſcinum, of 
Birdog fundum, &c. And on the contrary they uſed to ſay /lare 
for ſibilare, whence alſo comes the French word fer; they ſaid 
of vobis for ab vobis; and thence we have ſtill remaining, /fzro 
or /ubfero, ſufficit for ſubficit, ſuſfuſio for ſubfuſio, and others. 
Whereas the Macedonians, as Plutarch informs us, ſaid Bui 
for $ia:7Foy, and ſuch like; and according to Feſtus we ſay album 
for 220, a kind of white itch; from 4ppw cometh ambo ; and 


the reſt in the like manner. 


VI. Other relations of B or P zo M, and of P to F 
„ 15 


As the letter M hath a very obſcure ſound, and is almoſt as 


labial as B and P, hence it is often changed into one of theſe two 
letters; as globus, a globe; glomus, a bottom, or clew of thread: 
ſabmitto, ſummitto, ur, Tol. A, ra , ol. Aue, 
vermiss from dg, Somnus from UTV)S polluo from unανuεο, prhLKUNGS 
Fol. iu, whence the Italians have taken pzcolo, little. 
Again, as P hath a relation to B, and B to F, fo P hath alſo a 
relation to F, as fido ſrom «0g perſuadeo, figo from reiy”. And 
it has likewiſe a relation to PH, either becaule originally this PH 
is no more than an aſpiration added to the ſound of P, or becauſe 
in proceſs of time this PH was pronounced like an F, which, as 
we have juſt now obſerved, has an affinity with P. Thus zropheum 
comes from Tera, romphæa froin pont, verto from pimw. In 
like manner, caput from «any, carpo from nd pu, ſapiens from 
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Of the ſecond claſs of mutes, C, Q, G, I. 


i HERE is an affinity or relation between C and Q, as like- 
L wile between Gand ] conſonant. Beſides, there is an at- 
faity between C and G; but we muſt ſee in what manner. 
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Or LETTERS, . ar 
I. Relation between C and Q. 


So great is the relation between C and Q, that ſeveral gram- 
marians have attempted to diſcard the Qas a ſuperfluous letter, 


pretending that the C and the U are ſufficient to expreſs the ſame 


ſound as Q. And we ſee that the Greeks have not this letter, 
which was taken from the Kophe or Koppa of the Syrians, and in 
French it has no other force than that of a ſingle K, or that of a 
C before A, O, U. : 
Quintilian aſſerts that the letter K hath nearly the ſame proper 
ties and effect as Q. And Ramus declares, that in the univerſity 
of Paris the letter Q had always the ſame ſound in Latin as it has 
now in French, till the foundation of the royal profeſſorſhips, un- 


der Francis I. So that they ſaid galis, gantus, gis, as we ſee ſome 


people pronounce it ſtill. And he obſerves that at firſt every body 
oppoſed the other pronunciation, introduced by the king's profeſ- 
ſors, as an innovation by no means to be admitted; though after- 
wards it made its way. | : 
Nevertheleſs the letter Q ſtill retains the ſame ſound as K or C 
before O and U, as we ſee in guum, which is the ſame thing as 


cum, purſuant to what hath been mentioned in the remarks on the 


pronouns, chap. 1. num. 4. And in uo hence Cicero, as Quin- 
tilian informs us, rallying a cook who was intriguing for ſome high 
- preferment, made uſe of theſe words, Ego guoque tibi jure favelo, 
becauſe they could not tell by the ſound whether it was the parti- 
cle quogue, or the vocative of coguus, a cook. 

But in conjunction with the three firſt vowels, A, E, I, it has a 
thicker and fuller ſound, which is ſo particular, that it cannot be 
expreſſed by any Greek letters, Dara Villa Hllabas facit, ſays 
Quintilian, gue ad conjungendas demum ſul jcctas ſibi vocales eft utilis, 
alias fuper vacua, ut E Q ac EQUUM ſcribimus, cum ipſæ etiam 
he vccales due efficiant ſonum, qualis apud Græcos nullus eſt, ideògue 
feribi illorum litteris non poteſt. Though this ſound proceeds as much 
from the U as from the Q, becauſe after a G the U has the ſame 
effect in lingua, ſanguis, and others; and heretofore it had the 


ſame after 8, unis, ſuadet, &c. which has ſtill continued in verſe, 


as we have already obſerved. 


This ſhews nevertheleſs the unreaſonableneſs of ſome in rejecting 


the Q, as of Varro according to Cenſorinus, and of Licinius Calvins 
according to Victorinus, who never would make uſe of it ; for it is 
always of ſervice, ſince its office is to unite the two following vow- 
els into one ſyllable, where the C denotes they are divided. This 
makes the difference between the nominative ui and the dative cui, 
between the infinitive /eqz7, taken from the verb /equcr, and the 
preterite of ſeco, ſecui, and a great many others. This 1s further 
confirmed by Priſcian, and by Terentianus Maurus, whom ſome 
have placed late in the fifth century, though he muſt have flou- 
riſhed in the middle of the fourth, ſince St. Auſtin quotes him as 
a dead author in books of his that were written before 390. 

And fo real is this difference between C and Q that we find the 
antient poets * a C where we always write a Q when they 
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wanted to divide the words into more ſyllables than they naturally 
form. Thus Lucretius uſeth cziret, a triſſyllable, for guiret. 


Confringere ut arte 

Nature primus portarum clauſtra cutret, | 

And thus alſo he made acaa, a triſſyllable, for agua. And in the 
ſame manner Plautus wanted to put relicuus, in his Ciſtell. act. 2. 


£c I. 


Quod dedi datum non vellem, quod relicuiim non dabo. 
Becauſe if we read it thus, the verſe, which is trochaic, will not 
have its full meaſure. 


IT. Whether Q_ought to paſs for a double letter. 


As we have obſerved that Q ſupplied the place of C and U, there 
are grammarians who inſiſt on its being a double letter, and among 
the reſt Capella, Diomedes, and Longus ; an opinion which Vol- 
ſius has alſo favoured. The ground they go epon is, that the 
antients wrote QI, QE. QID, &c. without a 2, examples of 
which are till to be ſeen in antient inſcriptions, whente it follows, 
ſay they, that the U was included in Q, and conſequently that this 
is a double letter. | 

Nevertheleſs it is beyond all doubt that Q cannot be a double 
letter, for otherwiſe the firſt in agua, equus, and the like, would 
be long, whereas it is ſhort in verſe. 

To their argument I ſhall give two anſwers ; the firſt that it was 
the cuſtom of the antients frequently to take a ſingle letter for the 
characters which formed the name of the letter: putting, for in- 
ſtance, a K only for Ka or Ca, they wrote Krus for Karus, and 
yet this did not make the K a double letter. So that they might 


put likewiſe a g only for gu, and is for quis, &c. 


And thence it appears, to mention it only by the way, that 


when in Greek writings we meet with o for e, this o ſtands for the 


name of the letter, as Quintilian obſerves ; for its name was od, 
according to Victorinus, juſt as they ſaid ud, », ov; the name 
of no letter whatever being formed by a ſimple character. Hence 
the « itſelf was called EI, as we find in Euſtathius and Plutarch; 
ſo that ſometimes, when they wrote only E, they pronounced El, 


the ſingle letter ſtanding for the name of the letter itſelf. And 
therefore we meet in Atheneus with AIONYEO for Aton, and in 


the two Farneſian columns, which were removed from the via 
Appia, TO TPITO for 7s Tgrs, HEPOAO for HgwJv, and the 
e. | 
The ſecond anſwer I make to their objection is, that when the 
antients wrote gs, perhaps they pronounced it as if it was a K, 
and the writing changed with the pronunciation. Fortaſſe etiam ſicut 
ſeribebant, ita & loquebantur, ſays Quintilian. And this anſwer 
ſeems the more exact, as in Gruterus's inſcriptions we meet not 
only with g, but alſo with c only, for gu ; Cintus for Quintus, ſicis 
for fquis. As on the contrary we meet with Q only for C. Qur- 
tius for Curtius, ſægqulum for ſxculum, mequm for mecum : and with 
gu for C, as liguebit for licebit or ligebit; which is proper to be ob- 
{erved in order to correct a multitude of corrupt paſſages. 15 
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III. Of the U which always accompanies the Q. 

But in the preſent manner of writing the Q is always accompa- 
nied of courſe by a U, which has given occaſion to grammarians 
to ſtart a thouſand idle queſtions ; as whether it be a vowel or 
conſonant, whether it- forms poſition with Q for the preceding 
ſyllable, or whether it makes a diphthong with the following 
vowel, &. 

To cut ſhort, I ſay that this U which always accompanies the 

, 1s not a conſonant, and therefore does not form poſition ; and 
that it is a vowel, but a liquid vowel, which glides away ſo nimbly 
in pronouncing it, as to be hardly perceptible, according to Beda; 
Ko! therefore it does not form a diphthong with the following 


vowel, becauſe it loſeth its whole force as a letter in verſe, amittic - 


vim litter in metro, ſays Priſcian, which made Donatus®believe, 
that, feridly ſpeaking, it is neither vowel nor conſonant. | 

Hereby we ſee that Alvarez, as well as Voſſius, had very little 
foundation to call it a /;qni4 conſonant, becauſe, if this was the 
| caſe, it would at leaſt render the firſt common in aqua, aguilex, 
aguilo; eques, eguidem, and the like, which it certainly does not. 
But a ſtronger argument that this is only a liquid vowel, is that 


being uſed alſo after G, as in anguis, it has been omitted 1n ſeveral - 


words where it formerly took place, as redigo, extingo, for redi- 


guo, extinguo, &c. And the French uſe it thus not only after Q. 
and G, as queſtion, anguille, &c. but likewiſe after C, as cueillir, 


&. 
IV. Relation between C and G. 


G is only a diminution of C, according to Quintilian ; and 
therefore there is a very great affinity between them, ſince of 
»vCzori;rng we make gubernator, of u>iog gloria, of egi actum, of nec 
otium, negotium, &c. And Quintilian obſerves, that in Gaius, 
Gneius, they did not diftinguiſh whether it was a Cor a G. Hence 
it is that of centum they formed guadringenta, quingenta, ſeptingen- 
ta, &c. Of porricere (which is ſtill uſed in regard to ſacrifices) they 
made porrigere, and the like. | 

It is ſuppoſed that the letter G was not invented till after the 
firſt Punic war, becauſe we always find a C inſtead of G on the 
column called Ros r R ATA, which was raiſed at that time in honour 
of Duilius the conſul, and is ill to be ſeen in the capitol at Rome, 
as MACISTRATOS, LECIONES, PUCNANDO, CoOPias CAaRTA- 
CINIENSIS, Which is impoſſible to account for, unleſs we take 
the C in the ſame ſound as K. And it is obſervable that Suidas, 
ſpeaking of the creſcent which the {ſenators wore upon their ſhoes, 
calls it 70 *Powants Aber, plainly ſhewing thereby, that the C 
and K paſſed for the ſame thing; ſince indeed there was no differ- 
ence between them in the ſound, For whereas at preſent we great- 
ly ſoften the C before E and I, pronouncing Cicero nearly as if it 
was Siſero, they on the contrary eee it in this and in all 


other words, the ſame as in capat and in corpus, 
You! 10> 6 T | 1 ſay 
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1 I ſay the ſame of G, which always retained the ſame ſound. For 
| x whereas we have greatly ſoftened it before e and i, pronouncing it 
1 in regis and rege, as in the French words regent and regir ; they on 
+ the contrary pronounced it every where as in go. 

1 Hence St. Auſtin faith, Cam dico LEOGE, in his duabus ſyllabis, 
bl aliud Grecus, aliud Latinus intclligit ; giving us to underſtand, that 
{8 the Latins pronounced the g as ſtrong in lege, as the Greeks in d, 
Wy | and that theſe two words had in his time but one and the ſame 

I: ſound. h 


V. Relation between G and ] conſonant. : 


The ſoft pronunciation which we give to G, is likewiſe the 
cauſe of its having a great relation to the found with which we 
pronounce ] conſonant, when followed by an E or an I. For we 
ſound regi like rejicio, and rege like pejero, and fo for the reſt, 
But this bft pronunciation of the G is loſt, when it happens to be 
followed by an a, o, or a, as regat, rego, regum, whereas we al. 
ways preſerve it with the ] conſonant, as, jacio, major and majus, 
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, e. | | 
And if we ſhould be aſked whether this ] conſonant had really 
| this ſame pronunciation among the antients, we refer to what has 

1 been above-mentioned, chap. 6. p. 262. 5 | 

i VI. Whether the antients pronounced Gn in the manner 
Fl the French do at preſent, 

{8 ; Another queſtion may ariſe, whether the Romans pronounced 
3h the G before u, in the ſame manner as the Italians do at preſent, 
wr and as the French pronounce it in theſe words, Agnex, magnifique, 
10 pagnol, &c. i x 
alt In all probability they did not, but pronounced the G in ans, 

= as In agger, for this other pronunciation being ſo particular, and 
= differing ſo greatly from the uſual ſound of the G, the antients 
would not have failed to take notice of it. 

C It is moreover obſervable that the G is ſounded ſo very little in 
+8 theſe words Agnez and the like, that it ſerves only to denote the 
a ; liquid N, as the ſame G in Italian is a fign of the liquid L, fiiiela, 
1 daughter. Hence it is that the Spaniards do not uſe the g at all on 
i 3 thoſe occaſions, but are ſatisfied with putting a ſmall tittle over the 
2 4 | z, to ſignify its being a liquid, and that it receives this pronun- 
® ciation, writing ener, and pronouncing /egnor. And for this rea- 
1 ſon alſo Ramus, in his French grammar, uſeth a particular mark 
* for this liquid z in French, without putting a g, but only a ſmall 
* comma under the z, 1 

3 VII. That there is ftill a middle ſound between G and N, 
3 which is neither intirely one nor the other, and has 
VM given the Greeks occaſion to change N into T before y, 
Þ a, * er & 8 

2d F Another difficulty may here ariſe, to know whether the N is 
'% changed into T on certain occaſions among the Greeks, as in 
1 

5 * 
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Eyſehogs AN, Ayu, & c. and whether the T be then pro- 
nounced as an N. For it ſeems, ſays H. Stephen, to be a miſtake 
of the tranſcribers, who lengthened the » a firtle too much in the 
ligatures of the ſmall letters, and made a y of it. Hence in MSS. 
an capitals, ſuch as thoſe he made uſe of in compiling his Theſau- 
rus, we find thoſe words intire with an N, ANTEAOE, and the like. 
Beſides, Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on Euſebius, quotes, from 
an antient inſcription, ANKYPA for 2y*vea. And indeed, addeth 
H. Stephen, it ſeems ridiculous to ſay that this N ſhould be changed 
into T, for no other end but that the T ſhould at the ſame time be 
pronounced like an N. | 

But in anſwer to this, we do not ſay it is pronounced like a 
Greek N, but as a vulgar 2; or, to ſpeak more properly, with a 
middle ſound between the N and the G, according to Victorinus, 
contemporary with Donatus, St. Jerome's maſter, who acknow- 
ledges this change of letters and this pronunciation among the 
Greeks. Which made Scaliger ſay, that if we ſometimes meet 
with an N, this muſt be rather deemed an error of the tranſcribers, 
who imagined they ſhould expreſs this ſound better by this letter, 


whereas, according to Voſſius, it ſeems rather to require a new cha- 


racter. 

And the Latins had ſomething like it in their language, which 
Nigidius, as Gellius obſerveth, uſed to call 2 falſe NM, as in anguis, 
ancora, increpat, ingenuus, and others: In his enim non verum N, ſed 
adulterinum ponitur, theſe are his words, Nam ſi ea littera efſet, 
lingua palatum tangeret, For which reaſon Varro, according to 
Priſcian, lib. 1. takes notice that Attius and the antients uſed to 
put two gg on this occaſion, like the Greeks, writing aggulus, 
,aggens, aggerunt, and the like, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the third claſs of mutes, which are D and T. 


HE letter D is only a diminution of T, as G is of C, 
even according to Quintilian. This ſeems to favour thoſe 
who in Greek do pronounce the 2 like a 9 after a », ſaying 747 
as if it were did; Avro; as if it were Atordog; a ſoftening 
that perhaps may be admitted, though it is not a fault to pro- 
nounce it otherwiſe. But even in Latin it is very certain that there 
is a great relation between thoſe two letters, in conſequence of 
which they are often changed one for the other, as at for ad; 
which made Quintilian laugh at thoſe who ſcrupled to write them 
indifferently : er for /ed, haut for aud, and others in the writings 
of the antients : Quit for guid, adque for atque, &c. in inſcriptions, 

and elſewhere. ' 
The French write vit with a 2, though it comes from widet with 
ad, And whenever the 4 is at the end of a word, and the next 
2 ; begin 
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begin with a vowel or an / without being aſpirated, they pronounce 
it like a z, and ſay, for example, grant eſprit, grant homme, though 
they write grand eſprit, grand homme. Which ſhews that in French 
we ought always to lean harder upon the final conſonants when the 
next word begins with a vowel, than in any other place. 

In every other reſpe& the French have almoſt intirely-preſerved 


the ſound of thoſe two letters, except in the 'F, which 1s in great 


meaſure ſoftened, when joined with an :, before another vowel, 
where it is ſounded almoſt like the s of the antients, pronuntio, as 
if it were pronunſo. Whereas they pronounced it in /itium, vitium, 
&c. all the ſame as in Iitis, vitis; of which no body can entertain 
the leaſt doubt, becauſe this ſoft ſound 1s taken notice of by none 


of the antients, and moreover becauſe it is a conſtant maxim, that 


no conſonant hath two different ſounds, either among the Latins 
or among the Greeks, this privilege, as Lipſius obſerves, being 
reſerved for the vowels. s | 

True it is that we have a fragment of one Papirius a gram- 
marian, which mentions that the 77 before anather vowel was 
pronounced like ti, juſtitia, like juſtitxia. But beſides that this 
pronunciation does not intirely eſtabliſh ours, this yery author ex- 
cepts, among others, thoſe words in which an z comes immediately 
after i, as otii, &. Which ſhews that this pronunciation was in- 
troduced only by degrees, and in proportion as the Latin was cor- 
rupted by the mixture of foreign languages. Hence alſo it is, that 
in the old gloſſaries we find eciam for etiam and in Feſtus, Murtia 
Dea or Murcia (the goddeſs of ſloth) according to the obſervations 
of Scaliger. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of the bifſing letters. 


U NDER the name of hifling letters we include the 8, ans 
the double letters which are reſolved by 8. . 


I. Of the letter S. 


S is called a hiſſing letter, becauſe of its ſound. It has been 
variouſly received among the antients, ſome having intirely re- 
jected it, while others affected to introduce it every where. Pindar 
calls it a ονονο, adulterinam, and has avoided it in almoſt all his 
poems. Quintilian ſays 77 15 harſh, and makes a diſagreeable ſound 
in the connexion of words, For which reaſon it was often intirely 
rejected, dignu*, omnibu', and the like in Plautus, Terence, and 
elſewhere. In ſome Latin authors it was alſo changed into T, in 
Imitation of the Attics, as mertare, pultare, aggretus, for mer/are, 
pulſare, aggreſſus, &c. | | 

Others, on the contrary, affected to introduce it every where, 


Caſnænæ for Camænæ, duſmuſe for dumo/ae, &c, And — 
. takes 
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takes notice that in Cicero's time, and afterwards, they frequently 
doubled it in the middle of words, cauſſa, diwiſſiones, cc. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt of its being harſh if it be too 
| hifling, or too often repeated; which obliged the French to ſoften 

it in ſuch a manner, that when it happens to be in the middle of 
two vowels, they pronounce it like an Z, ſaying mizere, and 
not mifſere. And this ſoft ſound they have introduced into Latin 
words, pronouncing m:/eria, like the French word miſere, though 
the Romans always ſounded their S in the ſame manner as in ria, 
and the like. 

This letter had an affinity with R, which 1s the reaſon of there 
being ſo many nouns in ER and in 18, as ver and womis, ciner 
and cinis, volucer and volucris, ſaluber and ſalubris, pulver and 
pulvis, and many others, where we muſt alſo ſuppoſe the change 
of E into I, of which we have taken notice above. Others are in 
OS and in OR; /abos and labor, honos and honor, &c. | 

The Attics were alſo uſed to put the & for ę, Agen for 2ppny, 
maſculus; Yarranio; for Yagpanric;, audax, &c, Thus from 720g 
comes turris; from iow (of which they made #7ouas) ero ; from wed - 
co, porrum; from xn, celer, and the like, And ſo from Fu/rus, 
Furius; FValefius, Valerius, &c. 

But S had likewiſe a relation to D, as appears even by the Z, 


which includes both theſe letters, as we ſhall demonſtrate in the 


following numbers; by the increaſe of ſeveral Greek and Latin 
nouns, clamis, clamydis, for clamis, ys ; lapis, lapidis, &c. (whereto 
we may refer /itis, ditis, militis, and the like, becauſe of the 
above-mentioned affinity between D and T) by the compounding 
particles, a mo for adſumo; by the Greek and Latin verbs, 2%, 
cano, deo; ludo, lui, &c. and, in fine, by divers particular words, 
as from edit comes eft, he eats, by ſyncope, for git. | 
En II. Of the double letters. 

The double letters always include the S, and therefore in great 
meaſure partake of its hifling. | 

The Greeks have three, Z, =, F ; but the Latins have only two, 
X and Z; which is the caſe of moſt of the vulgar languages. 

The X is equivalent to cs, as dux for ducs, for which reaſon it 
makes ducis in the genitive; and likewiſe to gs, as rex for regs 
(notwithſtanding what Voſſius ſays) for which reaſon it makes regis 
in the genitive. For ſince G and C have ſo great an affinity, as 
we have already obſerved, and ſince they are ſo frequently changed 
one for the other, as zegligo for nec lego, there is a very ſtrong pro- 
bability that the ſame double letter is alſo capable of expreſſing 

them both. | 5 
This X was ſometimes put with a C, as vicxiT, JUNCxIT, and 


ſometimes with an 8, as CAPPAD¹OxSs, CON JUXS, &c. S. Iſidore takes 


notice that it did not obtain before the reign of Auguſtus, and 
Victorinus informs us that Nigidius would never make uſe of it. 
The Z had a ſofter ſound than X, for which reaſon Quintilian 
calls it nolliſimum & ſuaviſimumn. Yet this was not the ſame ſound 
as we give it at preſent, which is 2 a moiety of the S. _ 
OE 6 ; 3 £318 
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this it had ſomething of the D, but with a very ſoft pronunciation ; 
Mexentius, as if Medſentius; Zethus, as if Dſethus, &c. | 

Hence it is that the Dorians changed this letter into SD, whe. 
ther in the beginning of a word, as oJvyo; for Guys; ; or in the 
middle, as ovpiodw for oveifw. Not that the & was equivalent to 
o, as Voſſius remarks in the firſt book of his grammar; but by 
reaſon of a kind of tranſpoſition or metatheſis; both Flaccus and 
Longus obſerving, that as the X began with a C, in like manner 
the Z ought to begin with D; ſo that all the double letters end 
with S. Yet Eraſmus and Ramus pretend the contrary, and Sex- 
tus Empiricus endeavours to prove againſt the torrent of gramma- 
rians, that the S was as much equivalent to o as to d. 

Be that as it may, the Holians alſo changed the 9 into e, a; 
CaCannuy for JC calumniari ; from whence they took SOON 
for diabolos, which we meet with in 8. Cyprian and S. Hilary; and 
which Eraſmus renders delatorem or calumniatorem, and Budeus ad- 
verſarium, and is the uſual word by which S. Paulinus diſtinguiſhes 
the evil ſpirit. Hy | | 

The Latins likewiſe have frequently changed this & into D, and 
Tometimes into 8, taking cer from Li; and from ad, maſſa ; 
from @ergigu, patriſ/o, &c. | 

The Z had allo the like affinity with G. Hence it is, as Scali- 
ger obſerveth, that when the modern Greeks would expreſs the 
month called Giumadi, they write C24; and to expreſs a Per- 
Ran or a foreigner by the word Agiami, they write Acdui. This 
was even cuſtomary among the antients, as Capella obſerveth. 
Z, ſays this author, & Grecis wenit, licet etiam ipſo primo & Gracd 
ute bantur; nam TETYM dicebant, nunc ZETUM dicimus. The 
Latins alſo of G&:5y:; have made jugum, of ug, majus, and the 
like, where the 7 conſonant had nearly the ſame ſound as g. The 


Italians, to expreſs the I conſonant, prefix a G, and pronounce it 


Iike 4g; they write G:accmo, but pronounce Dgiacomo for Facoms, 


James. And it is obſervable likewiſe in French, that they who 


cannot pronounce the G, or the ] conſonant before e and z, (be- 
cauſe theſe letters require to be ſounded with a kind of hiſſing) 
Pronounce exactly a Z, as when they ſay, le zibet, du zinzembre, 
des zettons, xe ne ſgai, zirai lo, inſtead of gibet, du gingembre, des 
Jettons, &c. ; 

By all theſe relations we find it is no wonder that the Z, which 
in Greek ought to characterize the fourth conjugation, becauſe it 


is the fourth conſonant of their alphabet, is alſo changed into two 


in the preſent ; that is, that the verbs of this conjugation termi- 
nate in d or cow. We find likewiſe why ſome take now and 
then a 9, and others now and then a y, for the characteriſtic of their 
ſecond aoriſt. This is intirely owing to the affinity betwixt the 
C and thoſe other two letters; which may be obſerved in a ſingle 
word; for what the Latins call wiridarium, the Italians call ver- 
æieri, and the French un verger. „ | 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Of the aſpiration H. 


Rammarians are in doubt whether H ought to be ranked 
among the letters or not, becauſe, ſay they, it is only an 
aſpiration. 
| We acknowledge that H is only an aſpiration, but we add that 
it is a real letter nevertheleſs, becauſe every character inſtituted by 
mankind, to apprize us of ſome change in the pronunciation, ought 
to be deemed a real letter, eſpecially where it has a place in the 
alphabet among the reſt, as we ſee that H has. And indeed it 1s 
_ ridiculous to imagine that H is not a real letter, becauſe of 
Its being only an aſpiration, fince we ſee that the oriental languages 
have three or four letters, which they call gutturals, to expreſs 
only the different aſpirations. | „ 
The H ſupplies in Latin the rough breathings and the aſpirate 
conſonants of the Greeks; and thus it has two general uſes; the 
1. before vowels in the beginning of ſyllables, as in honor, Ladus, 
prehendo ; the 2. after conſonants, as in thronus, Rhodus, philoſophus, 


caritas. : 


I. Of H before vowels. | 


With regard to the former uſe the French have greatly changed | 


the pronunciation of this letter in Latin words, and preſerved it 
only in ſome French words. For in Latin they hardly pronounce 
it at all, as in honor, homo, humor; and in French it is entirely loſt 
in theſe very words, honneur, homme, humeur ; and in moſt words 
borrowed from the Latin or the Greek, pronouncing them as if 
there were no H, but merely onneur, umeur, omme, &c. 

| Now it is beyond all doubt that this was not the Roman way of 
pronouncing, but that they ſounded the H with as ſtrong an aſpira- 
tion as it is ſounded in words purely French, ſuch as la bardieſſe, 
la halcbarde, la hauteur, &c. And perhaps they gave it even a 
ſtronger aſpiration. 

This appears by two clear and jirrefragable authorities. The 1. 
of St. Auſtin, who, complaining to the tupreme being that man- 
kind were more diligent obſervers of the rules of grammar than of 
his divine laws, mentions that they were ſo exact in this pronuncia- 
tion; Ut gui illa ſonorum wetera placita teneat, aut doceat, favs he, 
I contra Gfeiolindm Grammaticam, fine aſpiratione prime ſjllabe, 
Ominem dixerit, magis diſpliceat hominibus, quam ff contra tua præ- 
cepta hominem oderit, cum fit homo. Conf. 1. c. 18. 


The ſecond authority is of Catullus, who rallies a perſon for in- 


troducing the letter þ into every word. For the raillery is not be- 
cauſe he pronounced the + in a different manner from others, but 
becauſe, as the had ſomething of a harſh ſound, he ofended the 


ear by putting it where it ought not to be. 
e 10 Chom- 
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FR Chommoda dicebat, ſi quando commoda wellet 
1 Dicere, & hinſidias Arrius, infidias : 
Et tum miriſicꝰ ſperabat ſe ęſſe locutum, 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat hinſidias. 
Credo, fic mater, ſic liber avunculus ejus, 
Sic maternus aus dixerat atque avia. 
Hoc miſſo in Syria, reguierant omnibus aures, 
Audibant eadem bæc leniter & lewiter, 
Nec fabi poſt illa metuebant talia werba : 
FE Cam ſubito affertur nuntius horribilis, 
Tenios fluctus, poſtquam illuc Arrius iet, 
Jam non Ionios ee, ſed Hionios, Carm. 85. 
Here a perſon may aſk in what manner this H ought to be pro- 
nounced, when it is before words beginning with an 7 aſpirated 
in Greek, as Hieronymus, Hieruſalem, &c. One would think that, 
ſince I is never a conſonant in the Greek language, and that even 
the Latins, as already hath been obſerved, .gave it a ſofter ſound 
than we, this I ought always to paſs for a vowel, though with the 
aſpiration, and that we ought to ſay Hieronymum, Hieruſalem, &c. 
Juſt as Arrius ſaid Hionios, when he wanted to aſpirate the I of 
Jonios; and fince even the modern Jews pronounce their Jod in 
this manner. | 
Yet the practice is various upon this head, ſome pronouncing it 
as a vowel, while others give it the whole force of an ] conſonant, 
as if it were Geronimus, juſt as the French always ſay Gerine, 
Geru/alem, & c. wherein we muſt conform to the cuſtom of vulgar 
languages. 
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II. Of H after conſonants. 


In regard to H after conſonants, Cicero de oratore obſerves that 
the antients did not make uſe of it, and that they only put it after 
vowels, which made him inclined to ſay pulcros, triompos, Cartagi- 
nem, &c. But that at length having reſerved the ſpeculation of theſe 
things to himſelf, he had fallen in with the cuſtom of the people 
in regard to the practical part and to pronunciation; however that 
they ſtill continued to ſay Orcines, Matones, Otones, Cæpiones, ſe- 
fulcra, coronas, latrymas, without , becauſe this gave no offence 
to the ear. | 

Quintilian moreover affirms that the antients uſed frequently to 

Arop it before vowels, ſaying dos, ircos, &c. whereas in his time 
13 they were fallen into the oppoſite exceſs, ſaying chorona, præchoncs, 
Ft and the like. But we muſt conſider the language, as it was in its 
1 purity. 

vox ; Therefore as this H after conſonants was introduced into the 


wh Latin tongue merely to ſupply the Greek aſpirates, it ſeems as if 

3 it ought to be put only after the four conſonants C. P, T, R; 
= - though this happens (at leaſt in regard to the three laſt) only in 

3 Greek or foreign words, | 5 
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III. Of the pronunciation of CH. 


CH is pronounced differently in Latin and in French. For in 
Latin it is always pronounced like a K, making no difference with 
the C, except before the vowels E and I, or the diphthong æ, æ, 
before which the C is pronounced like an antient-S, as already hath 
been obſerved ; whereas the CH always preſerves its ſound of K; 
Achilles and Achates being pronounced in the ſame manner. 

But in French the genuine ſound of CH before all vowels, is 
that which obtains in char, cher, chiche, choſe, chu, chou. For 
which reaſon, though we have retained this & with the other con- 


ſonants in words derived from the Greek, which begin with an 


aſpirate, yet one would imagine it ought to be omitted with the 
C, as in cara@ere, colere, Baccus, and other ſuch words, to pre- 
vent the miſtakes of the unlearned, who, being unacquainted with 
the derivation of thoſe words, might pronounce cha inſtead of ca, 
_ cho inſtead of co, and chus inſtead of cus. And this is the opinion 
of Monf. de Vaugelas in his remarks on the French tongue, to 
which we refer the reader. 4 

And indeed there is the greateſt probability that both the Greeks 
and Romans were ſtrangers to this pronunciation, ſince it 1s ſo 
particular to the French tongue, that the Italians, in order to ex- 
preſs it, write ci, as /ciolere, ſciaracters, &c. Though it is very 
certain that the Greek X and the Ch of the Latins were pronounced 
differently from the Greek »477z« and the Latin K or C before 
any vowel whatever, that is, by giving it a ſtrong aſpiration ; for 
otherwiſe Catullus could not have cenſured a man for faying chom- 
moda inſtead of commoda, as we have ſeen in the epigram above 
quoted. 
IV. Of the pronunciation of PH. 

The ſame may be ſaid in regard to PS, for we pronounce it 
like F, ſaying philo/ophie, as if it were filo/ophie. Whereas the 
antients pronounced it almoſt like a P with an aſpiration, p-hi- 
loop-hia, or rather fhileofhia, ſince it partook, as it {till does par- 
take, of the nature of F in its aſpiration, and yet had not the 
ſame ſound as it, as appears by the 4bove-quoted teſtimony of 
Cicero, who otherwiſe would not. have laughed at a Greek for 
giving the ſound of © to F, pronouncing Fundanius as if it were 
®undanius, that is Fhundanius. , 


V. Of TH and RH. 


In regard to Th in theatrum, theſaurus, and Rh in Rhodus and 
the like, the H is hardly perceived in the modern pronunciation 
of the Latin, though there is no doubt but it was diſtinguiſhed by 
9s 1 and in the Greek theſe aſpirations are to be ob- 
erved. a | 
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282 NEW METHOD. BookIX. 


VI. From whence the Latins borrowed this aſpiration H, 


The Latins borrowed their H from the Greek Hre, as the 
Greeks had borrowed it of the Phœnicians, and theſe of the 
Syrians, who formerly ſaid Heta inſtead of Heth. Which evidently 
Mews that we ought to pronounce Eta in Greek, and not Ita. 

But at firſt this H was uſed only as an aſpiration ; for which rea- 
ſon they wrote HEPOAO for :249v, HOAOI for d, HEKATON for 
rar, centum; Whence it comes that the H formerly ſignified a 
hundred, as the firſt letter of that word, purſuant to the obſerva- 
tion of Longus, Scaurus, and Priſcian. 

They likewiſe uſed to put the H with the weak conſonants, in- 
ſtead of the aſpirates, which were not invented till ſome time after 
by Palamedes ; ſo that they wrote THEOZE for ©EOFE, and the like. 


VII. Of fome relations between the H and the lic 
digamma, which at length was changed into V con- 
ſonani, and into g. 
But it is further obſervable, according to S. Iſidorus, whom 
Chekus and Voſſius have followed, that from the H aroſe the 
mark of breathings ; for ſplitting it in two, at firſt they made / 


for the rough breathing, and a for the ſmooth, which were after- 
wards rounded, in order to give to the former the following mark *, 


and to the latter that of a comma, This is further confirmed by 


antient editions, and among others by Aldus's Heſichius, where 
the different breathings of the Greek words are marked by theſe 
two moieties of the H, namely P and q. And if we examine 
ſtrictly, we ſhall find that from the former moiety was taken our 
imall , where they only lengthened the ſecond inſtead of a 
tranſverſe line. And to this ſame reaſon it is owing, that the C in 
vulgar languages was ſometimes no more than a mark of aſpiration, 
or of a ſtronger ſound, as we ſtill ſee in Claire, which is the 
ſame as Lotaire ; in Clovis, which is the ſame as Lovis or Louys, 
and the like. 6 | 

But as this mark of aſpiration was not rounded in the beginning, 
perhaps it was owing to this that the i gamma F, which repreſented 


nearly the firſt half of an H, hath oftentimes paſſed for a rough 


breathing, as appears in Fen-, for iaim, Fenn for gym, &c. 
And neither this d7gamma nor the Attic H made any poſition in 
verſe, as Priſcian obſerveth ; which the Romans have followed, 
their h having no power to render a ſyllable long by poſition, 
The mutual affinity between theſe two letters is the reaſon that 
even in Latin they have been frequently put for one another; Fe- 
dum for hædum, fircum for hircum, fariolum for hariolum, fuſtem for 


Hoſtem, heminas tor feminas, hebris for febris, and the like. 


But this 4igamma uſed alſo, though not ſo often, to be put for 
a ſoft breathing, as FC, for inn, ftrabus, ſquint-eyed. It was 
cuſtomary likewiſe to inſert it in the middle of words to prevent 


the hiatus or coucurrence of vowels, as Fig for , from whence 


comes 


O 'LE-T FT. ER $,: &c. 283 
comes o, „Fos for wor, from whence un. Where we ſee alſo 
that the V conſonant has ever ſupplied the place of this digamma. 

It is owing'to all theſe relations that the rough breathing, the 
H, the digamma, and the V conſonant, are oftentimes confounded 
and interchanged for one another. For example, of Er or 


Ferero; the Latins have made Heneti or Veneti. In the ſame man- 


ner from *E-iz or Feria cometh Veſta 5 from 209 or F t, veſtis 5 
from «ae, de, or Fig, ver; from iontea or Feontea, weſpera ; and 
ſo for the reſt, But ſometimes this digamma, or this rough breath- 

ing, is changed into , as Paſſerat ſheweth in his treatiſe of letters; 
Ppiwg for prrug ; fs for piovg, Which particularly obtained 
among the Cretans, who ſaid de, or d for ovum, and the like, 
always putting a g inſtead of the 4igamma; whence perhaps ariſeth 
the miſtake of pronouncing g like a V conſonant. 

Now theſe, as well as moſt of the preceding variations, are 
proper to be obſerved, not only in order to diſcover the origin and 
derivation of words, but likewiſe to underſtand divers obſcure 
paſſages, to correct ſuch as have been corrupted, and to decypher 
the antient manuſcripts. Therefore to facilitate the uſe of them, 
I have ſubjoined the following table, where the moſt conſiderable of 
theſe variations will appear immediately at a ſingle glance; though 
I did not intend to include them all, but only the moſt neceſſary. 
And here you are to obſerve, that when I ſhew that one letter 
may be put for another, as E for A, faciem for faciam, this means 
that we may generally conclude vice verſa, as A for E, inars for 
zners, balare for belare ; and the ſame may be ſaid of others which 
I mentioned above, though I have not inſerted them in this table ; 
having been ſatisfied, for the ſake of brevity, with taking notice 
only of the moſt uſual and moſt remarkable manner of writing. 
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E. Eidem for idem Leitem for litem, Ubei, &c, 
Vowrr, JI. - Maia, Caitus, eiius, for Maia, Caius, &c. 
as O. ous for jus. Souo, quicuonquz for ſuo, quicum; 
a U. uus for jus. Arbitratuu, luuit for arbitraty, lu, 
3 Viexit, juncxit, for vixit, junxit, &c, 
N. Quotiens for quoties, 
Conso- | S. | Exigunt, exſercere. Amaſſo far amaſo, of amary 
NANT, as } P. or x. Quips for quis. Obſtendit for oftendit, 
| ST, Stlis for lis. 
| D, . Tuad for tua. Plebed, marid, eſtod. 
Bork, as © Leibertated for libertate, 
A SYLLABLE, as 3 Poſtidea for poſtea. Indoteſtato for inteſtap, 
Vower, FO. Fenus for fenus. Popli for popoli. 
as . Adicito, ſubice, reice; for Adjicito, ſuljice, tete. 
"ras the * Oſa for oſſa. Claſe, juſit; for Claſſe, jutli, 
; . Acera for acerra. 
“. Pelex for pellex. 
"a 9 for A. Faciem fer faciam, &c. 
E, for I. Leber, Menerva, præſentebos; for præſentibus, 
O, for E. Vorſus, voſter ; fe Verſus, veiter. 
O, For V. Servos, volnus for Servus. Dicont // .'cunt, 
Vow XL, O, or AV. Coda for cauda; ploſtrum for plauttaiin, tc 
as OE and OI, for V. Cœrare, for cu are. Oitier, oitile, for ucier, uit. 
V. for E. Dicundo, faciundo, ferundo; for dicendo, &c. 
V, For I. Optumus, Maxumus, zſtumare. . 
V, for O. Aduleſcens, epiſtula; for adoleſcens, &c. 
« „ For F. A guptus, Sulla, Surius ; for /Egyptus, &c 
B, for P. Obtimus for optimus. 
C, for G. Cenas, lece, lecio ; for Genas, lege, legio. 
D, for L. Fidius, dingua; for Filius, lingua. 
< D, for R. Fedetrius for feretrius, i 
| IF, for B. Af virod for ab viro. Sifilus for ſibilus. 


In both ſamo for maximo. Oloi for illi. Poplos for populus. Poplei for pop 
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Of the manner of writing of the antients. 


L, for D. Delicat /r dedicat. . 

L, for R. Conflacuit for confracuit. 

bs fo C. Pequnia for pecunia. 

D. Arlabi, arſinis; for Adlabi, adfinis. 

D. Aſſum, aſverſa ; for Adſum, adverſa. a 
R. Aſa, caſmen, minoſe; for Ara, carmen, minor. 
D. Alexanter, Caſſantra, Set for ſed, Quit fir qu 
„ or B. Vobem for bovem. f 

They hawe alſo frequently preſerved the final letters of prepoſitions in compound 
wvords without changing them, Inluſtris, affectus, Conlega, &c. 
1 — for aurum. Exfociont for effugiunt. Prodigos for 
-Adecito for adicito. Addeictos for addictus. Continoeis for continuis. De. 


cundo for dicendo. Endo for in. Faſis for farris. F oulioſos for Ds 9 
ulls of 


Faxſit 5 
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prodi- 


ſeted for præſente. Proxſumos for proximus. Sopera for ſupra. 
[ fecerit. Ruput for ruperit. Jouſit, jouſus, for Juſſit, &c. | 
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: CHAPTER XIII. 35 
Of the genuine orthography to be obſerved at preſent. 


UCH was the manner of, writing that obtained among the 

\ 3 antients. But as cuſtom has departed in many things from 
that antiquity, we muſt ſee which 1s the genuine orthography, to 
be obſerved at preſent in the uſe of the Latin tongue. 
Orthography may be known either by reaſon, or by authority. 

By Reason, when we conſider the analogy of the language and 
the origin of words: thus we have ſhewn in the preterites, vol. 1. 
p. 257. that /umo makes /um/i and not /umpf, Thus we know 
that gratia is written with a T, becauſe it comes from gratus ; 
and that audacia on the contrary is written with a C, becauſe it 
comes from audax, acis, And we learn that deliciz ought to be 
writ with a C, becauſe it comes from delicatus : that we ought to 
write vindico, and not wendico, as it is in moſt books, becauſe we 

ſay vindiciæ, and they both come from windex. | 


To reaſon alſo we ought to refer the diſtinction which we find- 


between certain words, as between ara and Hara, between abes 


and habeo, and the like. 


By AUTHORITY, when we follow the manner of writing moſt ' 


uſual in good authors,..as when we write cauſſa, cauſſæ, becauſe 
thus we find it in antient inſcriptions, in Cicero, Virgil, and 


Quintilian. 


But as there are many words, concerning which the learned 
are divided, and others that are written two different ways, for 
inſtance, neglego or negligo, heri or here, we ſhall therefore ſubjoin 
an orthographical liſt of the beſt authority. | 


Lift of ſoine particular words, whoſe orthography may 
| be depended upon. 


ER IVS and ETAERTUsS ought 
to be written with an i in the 
penultima, according to Aldys; and 
the antient copies favour it, as alſo 
the Greek analogy à ige, dibigiog. 
Yet we may write them with an E, 
as well becauſe we find it thus writ- 
ten in ſome antient copies, as becauſe 
they are more conſonant to the Latin 
analogy, which ſays ignews, malleus, 
&c, 

ANACHORITA is commonly writ- 
ten with an i: and thus we find it in 
St. Jerom and in Calepine, Yet it 
would be better with an E, becauſe it 
does not come from dvaywelfw, rece- 
dere facio, but from dyaywgra, recedo. 

APPULE1vus, fee lower down, Sall. 

Arv18 or AB41s, fee the hetero- 
Clitess 


ARCESS0 is better than accerſo, be- 
cauſe it comes from arcio, compound- 
ed of ar for ad, and of cia, to call. 
For the r uſed to be put for d, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently, This verb hath 
been already taken notice. of in the 
preterites. There are ſome who dil- 
tinguiſh between theſe two words, as 
Chariſius, Diomedes, and Agroetius, 
who pretend that accerſo is taken. for 
to bring or to call; and arceſſs for to ac- 
cuſe, to appeal, or to repel. But Ter. 
Scaurus and Velius Longus reje& this 
diſtinction, affirming that which ever 
way it be written, it preſerves the 
ſame fignification, and is never taken 
for arcere, to repel, or keep off. And 
therefore it ought to be wrote according 
to its real derivations 
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ArTvs occurs in antient manuſcripts 
for AxcTvs, cloſe, narrow, thapgh we 
cannot condemn the latter, which was 
firſt introduced for the ſake of diſtin- 
guiſhing it from artus, a joint. 

Auc ro. When it comes from au- 
geo, there is no ſort of doubt but it 
ought to take a C, as auctor patrimo- 
zi}: or auctor, an auctioneer (ſee the 
preterites, vol. 1. p. 294.) But when 
it is taken for the perſon who begins, or 
3s the author of a thing, then there is 
ſome doubt. The antient inſcriptions 
and MSS make uſe of C even in this 
ſenſe; which Voſſius in his etymolo- 
giſt approves of. And others give alſo 
this reaſon, that it is then, quaſiAcToR, 
But in French we ought always to write 
it without either C or H. AuTEuR, 
AVTORITE, &c. 6 

BEN IvoL us occurs in antient wri- 


Ters for BENEVOLUs. And reaſon 


ſeems to confirm it, becauſe the E is 
frequently changed into I in compoſi. 
tion. Beniwolus, ſays Beda in his or- 
thography, and malivolus, malificus, juſt 
as of pace is formed pacificus. 

BuciN A was ſaid for Buccina, 
according to St. Iſidorus. And thus 
we find it in antient MSS and infcrip- 
tions. | 
CzsTus and CEsrus, which a 
great many confound, ought to be 
diftinguiſhed, according to Servius. 
For the latter is feminine, and fignifies 
the waiſt of a new married woman, or 
of Venus, and comes from xevreiv, pun- 
gere, becauſe it was marked with little 
points. But the former is maſculine, 
Henifying the arms of fencers, and 
comes from cædo. : 

Sin crudo fidit pugnam committere 
cæſtu, Virg. | 

CzTrra, becauſe it is ſaid for » 
Zrega, though we find it with a ſimple 
e in old MSS and inſcriptions. 

Cxcip1, and not Cacipi, with æ, 
though it comes from cædo, becauſe 
the æ is what is changed into 7 long, 
and the firſt ſyllable is only an augment. 
See the preterites, v. 1. p. 172. 

Cox Luu, becauſe it comes from 
#9309, CAVUM» 

Cori, to ſignify T have begun, from 
the old verb capio, For cepi cometh 
from capio. See the preterites, rule 28, 
vol. 1. p. 210. | 

ConviTivM ought to be written 
with a C, and not with a T in the pe- 
nultima, either becauſe it comes from 
vicus, according to Feſtus, or becauſe 


It is ſaid for convocium, according to 


3 


Book IX. 


Labeo, by reaſon it is only a confuſion 
of ſounds and reproaches. 

CuLciTA is better than Cvr ct. 
TRA, according to Voſſius, a mattreſi, 
a feather bed. 

DrsTricTvs and DrsTrIcTuy, 
are both good. But Phrigius will 
have it that the latter ought ever to 
be wrote, having the authority of an- 
tient MSS. | 

EpErof and not Oedepol, as ſome 
pretend who derive it from ab de Pol- 
lucis, but it is compounded of three 
words, me, dens, Pollux, ſup. adjuvet, 
Therefore edepol is for medepo!, in the 
ſame manner as we ſtill ſay ecaftos or 
mecaſtor, for me Caſtor, ſup. adjuvet, 
which are forms of ſwearing in uſe 
among the antients. 

EyxEBIUM or Eyxrngu, is the 
genuine writing; as in Greck s 
or tyre, and not Ephebeum, or K. 
pbebæum, as ſome will have it. 

Eis TruLA and ADULESCENS ever 
occur with a U in antient copies, 
But epiſtola and adoleſcens are become 
ſo familiar at preſent, that it would 
ſeem grating to the ear to pronounce 
them otherwiſe, 

ErRHICA is better than ZETuica, 
ſays Voſſius, becauſe it comes from 
nin. Vet there are many who write 
it with æ, for which reaſon one may 
doubt whether we might not comply 
with this cuſtom; juſt as we may 
write ſcæna, in compliance with cuſ- 
tom, though it comes from xn, % 
we ſhall preſently ſee. | 

FecunDus, FELIX, FEMINA, FE- 
N us, FE Tus, and their derivatives, ate 
better with a ſimple E, than with a 
diphthong, as we find them in antient 
inſcriptions and MSS. 

Incxoo or Ixcono, have been al- 
ways the ſubject of diſpute among 
grammarians. Yet Verrius and Ser- 
vius are for the latter. 

IxcRxEBTSco, INCREBUT, is the 
genuine writing, and not increbreſco, 
increbrui: juſt like rubeſco, and others. 
Vet we ſay nigreſco, which may favour 
the other way of writing. 

InTERKNUNDINIUM. Thus we 
ought to write it, according to Victo- 
rinus, and not internundinum. 

LACKRYMA or LACRYMA: thelat- 
ter is preferable, becauſe it comes trom 
a the augmentative particle, and gu- 
1455, frigus, tears being only a cold hu- 
mour that drops from the brain : hence 
Feſtus takes notice that the antients 
wrote dacrymay taking it from d 

py 
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qa, which is the ſame as däupvg, fri- 


3. 

LVIs ought to be written with a 
fimple e, whether it fignifies /ighr or 
ſmooth, becauſe the latter comes from 
As7oc, and the Greek diphthong « is 
not changed into the Latin æ, but into 
i, or e long. Thus the whole difference 
is that /evis, ſmooth, has the firſt ſylla- 
ble long by nature, and levis, light, has 
the firſt ſhort, But /zwus, left handed, 
unlucky, is written with an &, becauſe it 
comes from X449%;. 

Marcivs NAR RBO, or MAarxT1Vus. 
Voſſius is for the former, becauſe we 
find that the colony was ſent to Nar- 
bonne, under the conſulate of Marcius 
and Porcius : but the latter occurreth in 
an antient inſcription of the town of 
Narbonne, intending perhaps to -allude 
to the name of Mars, for the greater 
honour of its founder. 

Nx ought to be written with a plain 
e, even when it affirmeth, ſays Voſ- 
ſius, inſtead of n& : though Aldus is 
for the latter, becauſe it comes from 
the Greek val. But all the antients 
write it with a fimpſe e: concerning 
which ſee Faernus, Malaſpina, and 
Lambinus. ; 4 

Numvus or NumMmus. The former 
appears more natural, for it is derived 
from vine, lex, becauſe money was 
invented to ſerve as a law in commerce. 
But the latter is alſo received, becauſe 
eonfonants uſed frequently to be dou- 
bled, 

Oc rox and not Oc von, readier, be- 
eauſe it comes from the comparative 
&zi:), and not from the poſitive db. 

Orr ERIOR for epecto, and not ope- 
rior. ̃ 

Par cINORNIA with a C, rather 
than with an 8, as well becauſe it 
comes from parts, like alimonia from 
alo, as becaule it is favoured by antient 
Copies, 7 

Parklcius with a C, and not 
PaTrrT1vs, becauſe it is derived 4 
patribus ciendis, according to Velleius, 
and others. The ſame ought to be ſaid 
of Adilicius, tribunicius, fickicius, novi- 
eivs, which ſhould be written with a c, as 
Priſcian proveth. And this is alſo the 
opinion of Aldus and Voſſius. 

EN TECON TARchVUs, and not PEN- 
TACONTARCHUS, becauſe it comes 
from mwrizora, guinguaginta, and the 
MSS favour it. This obſervation would 
be uſeleſs, if w. did not fee a number 
of fine editions in which it is written 
with an as 


PzrrEG0 is more uſual at preſent, 
though the antients ſaid pellego, in the 


ſame manner as intellego or intelligo, aa 


appears by the teſtimony of Terentian, 
Scaurus, and Voſſius. 

PoE NA with & and not æ, contrary 
to the opinion of Mar. Corradus, by 
reaſon it comes from rom 

Pop xIT RT notwithſtanding occurs 
ſometimes with æ; which may make us 
put up with the other, though it is al- 
ways beſt to write it with æ, as we find 
it in excellent MSS, | 

PomoEtRIUM ought to be writ with 
, fince it comes from pore and moerus, 
according to Varro. Yet we find pame- 
rium in antient authors. 

Porcius with a C, and not Pore 
Tius. For the Porcian family at Rome, 
of which Cato was deſcended, took their 
name from the word Porcus. 

PRADñIUN with E and not Paox- 
DIUM with &. 

PRRLIuun. Thus it is always 
writ; and yet Voſſius maintains a- 
gainſt Friſchlinus, that we ought, to 
write it prelium : for fince ZE cometh 
from the AI of the antients, as our 
OE from their Ol, it appears that they 
wrote proilium, as well by the autho- 
rity of Capella, who ſays, ſed proiliumy 
Oinonem, fimilidque plane exoleverunts 
as by the teſtimony of Muretus, who 


ſays that in Plautus it was proilium for 


prelium, where the common editions 
have put proilio. 

QuaTuvor and not QUuaTTVoR, 
as Aldus pretendeth; becauſe it is 
contrary to the antient MSS, as well 
as to etymology, ſince it comes from 
quater. 

Quart, rather than QUuryqQvr1D, 
a:cording to Prifcian and Victorinus; 
and it appears by Quintilian that this 
queſtion had been ſtarted fo early as 
his time, and that a great many were 
for writing it with a C: ne interrogar 
bis videretur, as he ſays; but he him- 
ſelf pays no great regard to it; verùm, 
theſe are his words, b&c jam inter ipjas 
ineptias evanucrunt. 

RuyaTiIAaA with E, becauſe the 
Greeks call theſe people ar: though 
the old inſcriptions vary. 

RuyTiMus, thus we ought to 
write it, and not »bytmus, with a fin- 
gle aſpiration, For it comes from 
ub. 

RI HKI, and not Rir a1, though 
it comes from pirate, becauſe the f- 
nuis is changed into an aſpirate, ſays 
Voſſius, and it is confirm d by antient 
MSS. 
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Sxrrs, Sxrios, SEPIMENTUM, 
which are commonly wrote with a ſim- 
ple e, occur with a diphthong in ancient 
copies, as Pierius, Giffanius, and Voſ- 
ſius have obſerved. And thus they ought 
to be wrote. i | 

SALLUSTIUS, and not Saluſtius. 
AryvuLEx1vs and not Apuleins, though 
it is otherwiſe in books. But this is 
contrary to antient inſcriptions, 

But we muſt ſay Lucirivs and not 
Lucillius, becauſe it is authoriſed by the 
antient copies, and likewiſe by analogy, 
for it is the ſame as Serwilius. 

ScENA or SCNA, neither of them 
is bad. The former is more agreeable 
to analogy, becauſe it comes from oxyv1 : 
and the ſecond has the authority of an- 
tient copies and of inſcriptions, which 
ſeems preferable. Even Varro writes 
ScxNA and SCAPTRUM, though he 
owns that Actius wrote ſcena, and others 

ſceptrum. - 

Scriyes1, NuyPs1, &c. with ps, and 
not b, though it comes from ſcribo, nubo, 
Kc. The reaſon hereof may be ſeen 
above, chap. 8. n. 1. p. 268. 

SeSCUNX and Sxxcu Nx, which Ca- 
lepin confounds, ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. For the former, as Budeus 
obſerves in the beginning of his book de 

e, is an ounce and a baif; and the 


latter ſignifieth fix cunces, as if it were 


fexunx, the c being only a letter added, 
purſuant to what we have already ob- 
ſerved, chap. 11. 

And ſexunx is of the ſame analogy as 
guincunx, ſeptunæ, and the reſt. 

S1xDvs, which is often written with a 
v, ſhould never be wrote ſo, this letter 
being reſerved only for words derived 
from the Greek, which is not at all the 
caſe of fidus, whether we take it from 
7nfidoy according to Varro, or from elſe- 
where. £ 

S11.va ought always to be put with 
a imple i, though it comes from tn, 
and not from Sileo. The ſame muſt be 
ſaid of Silvanus, FEneas Silwius, Khbea 
Silvia. Which is proved by the autho- 
rity of antient MSS, and even by the 
Greeks, who in tranſlating theſe words 
write, EiAvayo;, Ziavoc, TAB, as may 
be ſeen in Strabo, Plutarch, Suidas, 
and others. N 

Sol RMNE, rather than ſolenne, as 
it is written by thoſe who derive it 
from ſolus and annus. For the antient 
MSS have ſolemne, and Sanctius is 
ſtrongly for this orthography, becauſe, 
as Feſtus obſerveth, it comes from 


the old word ſollus, which in the Ol- 
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cian language ſignified totus, whence 
alſo cometh ,SoLLERs, according to 
the ſame author. So that the word 
ſolemne does not properly ſignify what 
is done every year, as they pretend, but 
what is. done commonly and uſually, 
or principally and chiefly ; with a ſo- 
lemn and extraordinary apparatus, and 
even with a particular ſenſe of reli. 
gion, as much as to ſay og c, 
totus auguſtus & venetandus. Hence ws 
find Nuptiarum ſolemnia and funerum 
ſolemnia, in Tacitus and other writers, 
Cicero underſtood it thus, when he 
ſaid, Tantum igitur noſtrum illud ſolemn: 
er vemus, ut neque iſthuc euntem ſine li. 
teris dimittamus; our religious, or our 
uſual cuſtom, & c. And Pliny, Certe 
nova nupte intrantes, etiam ſolemne ha- 
bent peſtes eo attin gere. Have this re- 
ligious or uſual cuſtom. And Juſtin, 
lib. 42. c. 4. Sed fatum Parthie fecit, 
in qua jam quaſi ſolemne eft reges parri- 
cidat babere, where it is a uſual thing 
to ſee kings that have been parricides: 
and Horace, Inſanire putas ſolemnia me, 
lib. 1, epiſt. 1. that is, KATA „ 
lemnia, according to the cuſtom of the 
world. And lib. 4. od. 11. Qui diss 
Jure ſolemnis mibi ſanfiorque pene natali 
e la In like manner Virgil in this 
paſſage of the 5th book of the Æneid, 
Annua wwota tamen folemne/gue ordin: 
fompas : for ſolemnes means there only 
precellentes, which is perfectly exoreſs- 
ed by the French word ſolemnel, though 
ſeveral have been led into a miſtake by 
this paſſage, becauſe of the precedent 
words, annua vota. 

SoLLISTIMUM, according to all the 
antient copies, and not ſoliſtimum. 

SPEL ZUM, a den, ought to be writ- 
ten, one would think, with an A in 
the ſecond, becauſe it comes from n- 
% Yet in the old copies it is writ- 
ten with a fimple E, which is authority 
ſufficient, 7 

SULFUR, and not ſulphur, becauſe 
the ꝙ was never admitted into Latin 
words, and ought to be uſed only in 
thoſe of Greek original, 

SUBOLES is better than ſcboles, not 
only becauſe we find it written thus in 
antient copies, but becauſe it comes 
from ſuboleſco. 

SuBsSICIVA, or SUuBsEC1va, and 
not ſuccifſiva. For which we have 
the authority of the beſt MSS and of 
the antient inſcriptions; and it is like- 
wiſe agrecable to analogy, becauſe it 
dees not come from ſuccide, but from 

ſubſece, according to Voſſius. 
| TTT, 
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a T TER, and not teter, according to logy favours it, for in Greek we ſay 
antient copies. | rate, though moſt moderns now 
Tixvs or Tus; See the genders, vol. write |RoPHEUM. 
J. p. 20. e VIX EA and TIN EA, are always 
Tous, and not Tor nus, becauſe written with an e in the penultima, 
It is not of Greek original. though Urfinus mentions his having 
Taor AUM, as we find it in antient ſeen them ſomewhere with an i. 
Mss and inſeriptions: and the ana- | 
td M- N - --- M- --- indent en 
CHAPTER XIV. | 
Of ſome others remarks on orthography. 
I. Of words that ought to begin with capitals: 
HE Romans had no other letters but capitals. But fince 
ſmall letters have been introduced, it is proper to obſerve; 
where the capitals ought to be placed. | | 

Words beginning with a capital are therefore; h 

1. Proper names, as, Maſes, Homerus, Cicero, Roma, and even 
adjectives formed of thoſe words, as Meſaicus, Homericus, Cicero- 
nianus, Romanus, &c. ; 

- Our Saviour's name is likewiſe wrote often in capitals out of 
reſpect, Jesus-CnrsTUs. 

It. Nouns that in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of a proper 
name; as Dominus for CH IST. Porta for Virgil. As alfo thoſe 
of arts and dignities; as Rhetorica, Aftrologia, Rex, Dux, &c. 
Thoſe of feſtivals; Paſcha. In ſhort, all thoſe that are intended 
to be any way remarkable or to make a figure in diſcourſe. But 
you muſt avoid uſing too many. 155 

III. Words that begin a new period. Vet when the period is 
very ſhort; you may be ſatisfied with a ſmall letter, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter: | 

IV. The beginning of every verſe ought alſo to be diftinguiſh- 
ed by a capital. : 

II. Of thoſe words which the Romans expreſſed by 4 few 
| Ds letters only: | 

The Romans generally expreſſed their proper names by a few 
letters only. Some by a ſingle letter, as A for Aulus: others by 
two, as CN for Cnæus others by three, as MAN for Marlins, 
and the like, which may be ſeen in the preceding book of parti- 
cular obſervations, chap. 1. n. 1. p. 227. 

The inverted letters ſignified the proper names of women, as 
M for Marcia, O for Caia, as already hath been mentioned, p. 
229. but 5 likewiſe ſtood for the ſyllable cen, as 27ux for con- 
Jux, 2liberta for conliberta, &c. _ 

F by itſelf made Filius, N. Nepos, M. F. or M. N. Marci 
filius, Marci nepos, and fo for the reſt. Q ſometimes ſtands for 
Luintus, ſometimes for Quæſtor, and ſometimes for Quirites, ac- 
cording to Diomedes. ( a 
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1 P. C. makes Patres Conſcripti, R. P. Reſpublica, P. R. Populus 
WY Romanus, S. P. Q. R. Senatus, Populuſque Romanus, 8. C. Senatus 
4 Con/ultum, Cos. Conſul. Coss. Conſules, H. Seęſtertius, a ſmall 
1 ſeſterce. See what has been ſaid in the preceding book of obſer- 
RY vations, Chap. 3. p. 235. Is 
1 When the ſame letter is repeated, it frequently is a mark of 
| Wy the ſuperlative ; thus B. B. is as if it were twice bene, bene, and 
a for optime, or even for boni, boni, that is, aptimi. In like manner 
1 F. F. ſignifies fortiſſimi, or feliciſſimi, P. P. piiffimi, L. L. liben- 
_ [8 7i/ſime ; or locus laudabilis, a remarkable paſſage in a book, ſays 
1 Valerius Probus, as the Greeks uſed to put a to ſignify x or 
1 xeno4or, and on the contrary a © to ſignify things which they 
8 thought worthy of cenſure or blame. M. M. meriti//imo, or malus, 
1 malus, that is peſſimus. | 
1 III. Of the right manner of putting ſyllables together. 
1 I. When a conſonant happens to be between two vowels, it 
„ muſt always be put with the laſt, as a- mor, /e-go, &c. | 
1 II. If the ſame conſonant be doubled, the firſt ſhall belong to 
+4 the former ſyllable, and the ſecond to the latter, as an-nus, flam-ma, 
1 III. Conſonants that cannot be joined together at the beginning 
"x of a word, generally ſpeaking, are not joined together in the 
1 middle, as ar-duus, por- cus. Though there are ſome examples of 
3 the contrary in Greek, as ive, His. 
1 IV. But conſonants that may be joined together in the begin- 
1 ning of a word, ought alſo to be joined in the middle without 
1 parting them. And Ramus pretends that to act otherwiſe is com · 
1 mitting a barbariſm. Therefore we ought to join 
1 ' bd. he- bdomas, : [ bdellium, 
1 cm. Pyra-cmon, Allele, tabes, 
1 cn. te- chna, | | Cneus. 
1 44. do, ctus, | Ctefiphon. 
1 gn. a-gnus, | gnatus. 
1 mn. o- mnis, Mnemoſyne, 
3 hib. na- phtha, phthiſis. 
Y . 1. ſcri-pſi, | pſittacus. 
1 Fe. a. ptus, : 4 Ptolemæus. 
1 * c- 8 
5 See i- ſcis, . ſcamnum. 
HY | ſm. o- ſmus, ſmaragdus. 
3 5 D. a- ſper, 1 ſpes. 
1 Jq. te ſqua, ſquamma. 
TR IA. pa-ſtor, ſto. | 
1 41. At-las, * Tlepolemus. 
"FRY tm, La-tmius, | Tmolus. 
io | : 7 tn, AE: tna, 8 Len. 
3; Exception to this rule. 
by Words compounded of prepoſitions are an exception to this rule, 
4 ſince in theſe we muſt ever ſeparate the compounding particle, 45 
$ in-ers, ab e, ab/-truſus, ab-domen, diſ-cors, &c. | Fa 
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And the fame judgment we ought to form of other compounds, 
as juriſ-conſultus, alter-uter, amphiſ-bena, et-enim, &c. 


IV. Of ſome other particular marks. 


When a vowel is dropped at the end of a word, we put over it 
a ſmall comma, called ap9ftrophe, as egon', ain, viden, naſtin', &c. 
for egone, aiſne, vidęſne, uoſtine. And this figure, though rare 
among the Latins, is very common in French and in Greek. 


When we want to ſeparate one vowel from another, we put two 


points over them, as ara, to ſhew that they muſt not be pronounced 
Era; ut a diſſyllable, to ſhew that it muſt not be pronounced vi 
in one ſyllable, as in Ovid. 1 
Ne temer? in mediis difſoluantur aguis- 

where the verſe would be good for nothing, were we to read 4i/- 
folvantur in four ſyllables. | | 

When we want to draw two words into one, we put a ſmall line 
between them, as in Virgil ante- malorum. This is what the an- 
tients called 59? , unitio, And its figure is ſometimes thus 


CHAPTER F-- 5 5 


| D Punctuation. | | 
| ＋ HE manner of pointing, that is, of making ſtops or pauſes 


in diſcourſe, ſeemeth arbitrary, and to differ in ſome mea- 
ſure according to the idiom in which a perſon writes, and even 
according to the particular turn of ſtile which he has formed: yet 
ſince it has ſome foundation in reaſon, we ſhall mention what is 


moſt obſervable in regard to this ſubject, according to the practice 


now eſtabliſhed among moſt of the learned. 
I. Of three forts of diſtinctions. 

The diſtinction obſerved in diſcourſe, either in ſpeaking or writ- 
ing, 1s threefold. : 

The firſt is only a light breathing, or a ſhort pauſe, which ſeems 
deſigned only to ſuſtain the voice, and to avoid obſcurity and con- 
fuſion : this is called «cpa, in Tully inciſum, that is, fragment, or 
a part cut off, and is marked by a ſmall c inverted thus (,) which 
we call comma or virgula. The Greeks give it another name, 
vnrogrypwn, and the Latins /ubdiſtin&io, for a reaſon we ſhail men- 
tion hereafter, - | | 
The other is a longer pauſe, that takes in a greater part of the 
ſentence, but ſtill leaves the mind in ſuſpence, and in expectation 
of what follows. This is called Art, media, whence comes the 
French word mediation, or x, membrum ; and it is marked with 
two points, thus (:) But this pauſe is ſubdivided, as we ſhall ſhew. 
preſently, the .one which is the complete member, being marked 
with two points ; and the other with a point and a virgula, which 
fome call a ſemicolon. | | | 
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The third is that which finiſhes and renders the ſentence intirely 
erfect; it is called period, and is marked with a fingle point at 
the end of the laſt word, thus (.) The Latins call it ambitus, 
or circuitus; and the Greeks rihua rryun, perfect diſtinction. | 
True it is that the antients did not make uie of all theſe different 
marks. For having but the point only, if they put it at the bot- 
tom, they made it their comma, which for this reaſon was called 
ſubdiſtinctio; if they put it to the middle of the laſt word, they 
made it their colon, or media diſtinctio; and if they put it to the 
ö top, it was their period or perfect ſentence, as may be ſeen in Dio- 
medes, lib. 2. in Donatus, ed. 1. cap. ult. in St. Iſidore, Ji. 1. 
rig. cap. 19. And it is likewiſe the opinion of Alſtedius, Excyclop. 
15. 6. de Grammat. Latind, cap. 19. and of Melanchthon in his 
rammar. Though Gaza at the end of his grammar ſays, that 
if they put the point to the middle, they made it their complete 
ſentence; and if they put it to the top, it was their middle ſen- 
tence, that is, their colon or mediation. This is alſo the opinion 
of Vergara, /ib. 4. Gramm. Vollius in his ſmall grammar, p. 
272. ſays, that if they put the point to the middle of the final 
tetter, they made it their comma if they put it to the top, they 
made it their colon; and if they put it to the bottom, their period. 
But as he quotes Donatus and St. Iſidore, it is likely he meant ſome- 
thing elſe ; the opinion of theſe authors being clearly expreſſed in 
the abovementioned paſſages, | ; | 


II. Of the comma. 


2 The uſe of commas is particularly neceſſary, when we are te 
make ſeveral diſtinctions, either in nouns, as 
| Grammaticus, rhetor, geemetres, pictor, aliptes, Juven. 
In like manner. : 
Non formoſa, ſed prudens. ; 
But if there be a copulative conjunction, ſome are of opinion that 
it will not admit of a comma, and others will have it here like- 
wiſe ; as Vir magnus, pius & doctus, or Vir magnus, pius, Q doctus, 
If the conjoined words are ſynonymous, there is more reaſon 
to take away the comma, as Dodrina & eruditione clarus atque il- 
Iuftris. 5 
In verbs, as Hortari, orare, monere non deſinit. 
1 Feras, non culpes, quod witari non poteft, Publ. Syr. 
i, | In adverbs, as Serius, ocius, necefſe cunctis eſt mori. 

The comma ſerves alio to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe and the members 
when they happen to be very ſhort, and to have a particular con- 
nexion, as when Horace ſays, 

Nos numerus ſumus, & fruges conſumere nati, 
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Again, 3 : 
Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem 

Teſta diu, Id. | 

The comma is likewiſe neceſſary to prevent ambiguity, and to 
render the ſenſe clear and diſtin ; as Summa guidem auctoritatt 
philgſophi, fever?, ſan? atque honeft?, hæc tria genera confuſa, cogita- 
tione diſtinguunt, Cic. If there had not been a comma after confu/a, 
it would ſeem to refer to cogizatione, which is contrary to 1 5 : 
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III. Of the colon, or two points. 


The two points denote indeed a complete conſtruftion and the 
ſenſe already perfect in itſelf; but which requires nevertheleſs 
ſomething after-it to end the ſentence. Thus when there are two 
members in' a ſentence, each of which has its particular verb, as 


Ante omnia neceſſe eft ſe ipſum eftimare : quia fere plus nobis videmus 


, quam poſſimus, Senec. | 

het F Nec —_— verbo curabis reddere, fidus 
 Interpres : nec defilies imitator in arctum, 
Unde pedem referre pudor wetet, aut operis lex, Hor. 

But if the period be long, each member is diſtinguiſhed by two 
points, as when Cicero ſpeaking of people of property, uſeth 
theſe words, Quæ primum (res familiaris) bene parta fit, nullogue 
turpi queſftu, neque odigſo, tum quanplurimis, modo dignis, ſe utilem 
prebeat : deinde augeatur ratione, diligentia, parſimonia: nec libi- 
Aini potius luxuriægue, quam liberalitati & beneficentie pareat, Of- 
fic. 1. | | 

IV. Of the full point or period. 

The period, as we have already taken notice, ought to con- 
clude with a point, ſhewing that the ſentence is complete. Now 
we may obſerve two ſorts of periods, the one ſhort, and the other 
ſomewhat longer. The ſhort, as 

| Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. Hor. 
And then if there are many of them collected in one ſeries, they 
are diſtinguiſhed, it is true, by a point ; but this point 1s followed 
only by a ſmall letter, as in Seneca, Non eſt fides niſi in ſapiente. 
apud ſapientem ſunt ipſa honeſta. apud wulgum fimulacra rerum Ho- 
agftarum. And if this happens in verſe, as verie mult neceſſarily 
begin with a capital, you muſt be ſatisfied with putting two points, 
m_ the ſame paſſage of Horace, whence the above verſe was 
taken. 

Tu nihil admittes in te formidine pane : i 

„Sit ſpes fallendi, miſcebis ſacra profanis, lib. 1. ep. 16. 

Sometimes even in proſe, and in long periods, we may put ei- 
ther a capital after two points, or a ſmall letter after a point only, 
in order to render the ſenſe more diſtinct, and to increaſe the 
pauſes, by a greater variety of punctuation. 

For an example of the pointing of long periods, we ſhall give 
the following, which is no leis remarkable ſor the ſenſe, than for 
the expreſſion: Si guis eff paulo erectior, quamwvis woluptate capiatur 
occultat, & G anale appebitum voluptatis, propter verecundiam. ex 
guo intelligitur corporis voluptatem non ſatis e dignam hominis pre» 
ftantid, eamque contemni & rejici oportere : fin fit quiſpiam, qui ali- 
quid tribuat voluptati, diligenter ei tenendum efſe ejus fruendæ modum. 
Itague vitus culty/que corporis ad valetudinem referantur, & ad wires, 
non ad voluptatem. Atque etiam fi confiderare volumus, que fit in 


natura excellentia & dignitas : intelligemus quam fa turpe diffluert 


| luxuria, & delicat?, ac molliter wiwvere : quamgue haneftum parce, 
cqntinenter, ſevert, ſobritque, Cic. Offic. 1. 
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204 NEW METHOD. Book IX; 


V. Of the ſemicolon, or point and comma. 

To the three preceding punctuations a fourth is added, namel 
the point and comma ; called a /emicolon, which denotes a pant: 
ſomewhat longer than the comma, but leſs than the two points, 
As in this example out of Cicero: E- ea perturbatio eft omnium re- 
rum, ut ſue quemque fortune maxim? peniteat : nembque fit quin ubi 
vis, quam ibi, ubi oft, efſe malit : tamen mihi dubium non eft, quin 
hoc tempore, bono wiro Rome ee, miſerrimum fit, Epiſt. ad Torq. 
And in Gellius, Cogitate cum animis weſtris, fi quid vos per labo- 
rem rectè feceritis: labor ille @ wobis citd recedet ; benefactum a 
vobis, dum wivetis, non abſcedet. Sed fi qua per voluptatem ne- 
quiter feceritis, wvoluptas cito abibit + nequiter factum illud apud ws 


femper manebit, Cato apud Gell. 


Theſe examples exhibit all ſorts of punctuations. But the point 
and comma particularly takes place in things oppoſite or contrary; 
or when we make an enumeration of ſeveral parts, as propria, alie. 
aa; publica, privata ; ſacra, profana, &Cc. | 


VI. Of the point of interrogation and admiration. 


Interrogations have alſo the following mark by which they are 
ſignified, thus (?) Parumne zgitur, inguies, gloriæ relinguemus ? 
Cic. Hall we then leave but little glory, you will ſay? But the Greeks 


make uſe of the point and comma for this purpoſe, v rege; quid 


acis? . 

If the ſentence is ſo far protracted, that the interrogation which 
appeareth in the beginning, ſeems to ſlacken and loſe its force, 
then the mark of interrogation is omitted, as here, An tu putas 
efſe wiros bonos, qui amicitias utilitate ſua colunt ; nihil ad huma- 
aitatem, nihil ad honeftum referunt ; nec libenter ea curant, que ego 
rift curarem præter cetera, prorſus me tua benevolentia, in qua mag- 
nam felicitatis mee partem ſoleo ponere, indignum putarem. 

Some make uſe alſo of a point of admiration, which is thus 
formed () as O me perditum! O me affiitum! O tempora! 0 
mores! &c. e 


BOOK 


: 
IN, 


Seri LE 


Of the Quantity of Syllables. 


+. HIS treatiſe of quantity ſhews the right meaſure of ſyl- 
lables, in order either to make verſes, or to pronounce 
proſe in a proper manner, by preſerving the tone and 
accents, | | 

Quantity is therefore, properly ſpeaking, the meaſure of each 
ſyllable, and the time we ought to keep in pronouncing it, accord- 
ing to which ſome are called ſhort, others long, and others com- 
mon, | : 

The ſhort have this mark () and are equivalent only to half 
a long one. 

The long have this other mark ( © ) and ought to laſt as long 


as two ſhort ones. | 
The common are thoſe which are ſometimes ſhort, and at other 


times long in verſe. We have diſtinguiſhed them here by this 


mark () which partakes of the other two. 
Now this meaſure of ſyllables is known either by rules, or by 
the authority and reading of poets. The rules are either general 


or particular, as we are going to explain them. 


But we are firſt co obſerve that ſyllables are long or ſhort, either 
by their nature, or by accident, chat is on account *of the place 
where they are put, and the letters that follow them, which is 
called polition. Thus the firſt in patris is ſhort by nature, becauſe 
it comes from pater, whoſe firſt is ſhort. Bur as it is followed by 
two conſonants, it may be alſo long. | 

On the contrary præ is long by nature, becauſe it is a diph- 
thong; but in compound words, if it precedes a vowel, this fort 


of poſition renders it ſhort, as preire. 


Sometimes a ſyllable is long, both by nature and poſition, as 
auſter, ; | 

But though it may be ſaid that it is by pokition one vowel is 
ſhort before another, jult as it is long when it precedes two conſo- 
nants ; yet generally ſpeaking we ule this word poſition, only to 
ſignify the latter fort of long ſyllables. 
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bobboeeeewoveee bee 
Rorks of the Quantity of Syllables. 

—_ General Rules. 7 : 


RuLE I. 

; Every fyllable farmed by contraction is long. 

| EXAMPLES. . 
As often as two ſyllables are joined or contracted 
into one, this ſyllable ſo formed by contraction is 
1 | long; as cogo for c6#go or conago ; cõperuiſſe for coope- 
kv ruiſſe, Lucr. nil for nihil; tibicen for tiblicen; it for 
1 zit ; mi for mibi ; vemens for vihimens, Hor, and the 


like, 
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| | ANNOTAT ION. 
E place this rule the firſt, becauſe it is the moſt general, 
and may ſerve for an introduction and inlet to a great 
many others. For example, a diphthong i: properly no more 
than the union and contraction of two ſyllables, or of two vowels 
into one ſyllable, as muſæ for muſai, &c. Thus Mnzft#is a diſ- 
ſyllable, for Mne/hzzs a tryſſyllable; Orpheis for Orpheus, and the 
like, have the laſt long; becauſe theſe two ſyllables are contracted 
into one by a ſynereſis, of which we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak 
hereafter, g | | | 
In like manner 4/ius is long, becauſe it comes from allius; am- 
8. ges, becauſe it comes from ambe and ago, from whence was firſt 
formed amb- ages, and afterwards ambages ; bige, trige, quadrige, 
ecauſ they come from % g, tr jugæ, quadrjuge, &c. b.bus 
or 6615, becauſe it is inſtead of bjvibus ; junior, becauſe it is in- 
ſtead of / iv nor ; nus inſtead of nivinus ; malo inſtead of ma (or 
magis) wolo; flipendium inſtead of ftipipendium indago becauſe it 
comes from indudgo compoſed of indu tor in and ago. And a mul- 
titude of others; which we ſhall take notice of hereafter, 
For we muſt remember what has been ſaid -in the preceding 
treatiſe of letters, which ought to be conſidered as the foundation 
of this of quantity ; that the. antients uſed formerly to write the 
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FEY long ſyllables with two vowels, as weenit for w3nit long in the 
FER reterite, inſtead of v nit ſhort in the preſent : for which reaſon 
LR | the former hath twice the time or meaſure of the latter. 
* Bur we mutt diſtinguiſh between a ſyllable cut off by ſyncope 
1 and that which is joined to another by ſy nereſis, as for inſtance 
7 1 2 fm! homo ior ſem! homo; ſm? animis for ſemi animis for whatever 


is cut off and taken away, can have no manner of influence on 
the next ſyllable, which therefore remaineth always in its natural 
ſtate. This we ſhall make appear on ſundry occaſions in the 


irquel, 
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RU LE II. 
Of diphthongs. 


I. Hence all diphthongs are long. 
2. Except that pre is foort, when it precedes a 
Poel. 


EXAMPLES, 


I, Therefore diphthongs are always long; as fo7- 
num, atirum, enrus ; becauſe they are in ſome mea- 
ſure a contraction or union of two vowels into one 


ſyllable, 
2. Yet the prepoſitiqn pre is ſhort in compoſition, 


| when followed by another vowel ; as præeſt, Nun, 


præire. 
Jamque novi præeunt fo zſces, nova purpura fulget. 


ANNOTATION. 


Statins however made it long, having regard to the nature of 
the diphthong, and not to the fubſequent vowel. 
Cum vacuus domino preiret Arion, 'Th. 6. 
The firſt in M@otis is doubtfol, 
Ei Mozotica tellus, Virg. 

| Longior antiquis viſa Mototis hyems, Ovid. 
Which is owing to this, that ſome conſidered the nature of the 
diphthong, and others the poſition or place it beld, being before 
another vowel, purſuant to the next rale. And the ſame may be 
ſaid of rhomphea, and rbomphealis. 

We find the firſt of enigma, herefis, and ſohera, ſhort in Pru- 
dentius, as that of hemorrhois in Fortunatus. Alſo the ſecond of 
catbæcumenus in the fame Fortunatus, and that of Jelcpiſinus in 
Auſonius. Which is by no means to be imitated, fince it pro- 
ceeds only from the corruption of the language, when, as we 
have obſerved in the treatiſe of letters, they wrote the E ſimple 
inſtead of 2 and E, becauſe they no longer pronounced the diph- 
thong i in hole words, but the E only. 


Ru E III. 
Of a vowel before another vowel. 
1. A vowel before another vowel ts ſhort. 
2. But E between two I's is long. 

3. I in the tenſes of tio without R, is fort. 
4. Iüs in the genitive is doubifiut 3 
5. But alius 1 i hong, 

Do And alter erlus ſhort, 
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| EXAMPLES. | 


1. A vowel followed by another vowel is ſhort ; as 
juſtitla, dulcia, Deus. | 5 

2. But E is long in the genitive and dative of the 
FAY fifth declenſion, when it comes between two I's ; as 
; _ iti, Jpeciti, This happens to all nouns of this declen- 
1 ſion, except theſe three, fdli, ſpbi, rꝭi, which have not 
the E between two 11. 

3. I in f70 is long in thoſe tenſes that have not an 
1 R, namely f70, Fiam, fiebam. Where there is an R, 
. the I is ſhort; as f?erem, fleri. Fe 
3 4. I in the genitives in ius is doubtful, as anus, 
illi us, ipsi us, loti us, utri us. ö 

5. Alius hath J long in the genitive. 


. - 


Fa 6. Alterius hath I ſhort. Which gave occaſion to 
=. this verſe in Alſtedius. 


Corripit alter ius, ſemper producit alTus, 


ANNOTATION. 


Solius, is always long in approved authors. Alterutrius and Neu- 
zrius, are always almoſt long, though a:r7us be common. 

The penultima is likewiſe long in aulai, terrai, and other antient 
genitives. As alſo in Cai, Pompzi. And 'tis for this very reaſon 
that the nominatives in ejzs, or ej make E long, Pompzius,. Fon- 
eius; Aquilzia, elegiia : and that the genitive and dative of the 
fifth have it alſo long. For they uſed to ſay dieii, ſpecieii, &c. and 
this they even did in regard to other nouns of this declenſion, 
where the e is not between two 7, We meet with reii in Pruden- 
tius, Meii in St. Paulinus, as well as in Fortunatus and other 
C 5 ian poets, concerning which, ſee alſo the treatiſe of letters, 

. 265. ; | 
f Fi — hath the firſt long in Terence, Adelph. a. 1. ſc. 2. 
Injurium eſt, nam ſi efſet, unde id fleret, 
Faceremus, & | E 

Which proceeds undoubtedly from this, that heretofore, as we 

have obſerved in the remarks, p. 117. they uſed to ſay feirem, feiris 

as audeirem, audeiri, and afterwards they tranſpoſed feirenm into 
 feerem. Hence Priſcian ſays that in Heri, there is a reſolution of 

one long into two ſhort. 

The firſt is long in 7heu, but doubtful in %; as alſo in Di ara, 
becauſe this word being formed of Dea Jana (for Janus ſignifies 
the ſun, and Jana the moon, according to Macrobius and Varro) 
ſome have conſidered it as a word formed by ſyncope of two let- 
ters, Dea-na, or D-iana, where the firſt is ſhort by nature, as pre- 
ceding another vowel : while others have conſidered it as a word 
which at firſt only dropped the a, ſo that it remained ws of 
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which was afterwards formed Diana, the diphthong ei, as may be 
ſeen in the treatiſe of letters, being frequently changed into ? 


long. 
Befors we go any further, we muſt ſay ſomething in regard to 


Greek words, becauſe they have oftentimes a great many things 
that ſeem contrary to. the foregoing rule. . 


OF GREEK WORDS. 


Of thoſe which are written with lon gor ſhort vowels, 


In regard to Greek words, the knowledge of their quantity 
ought to be derived from the language itſelf. For thoſe which 
have an » or in Greek are long, and ſuch as have an o or an 


are ſhort, 
Thus we ſee that arithmitica, p/aliirium muſt have the antepenul- 
tima Jong, becauſe in Greek we write 4:40pnrixn, Yarrhgio, We — 


ſee that Tries, and Trades have the firſt long, becauſe in Greek 
they are written with an : we ſee that Dziphobus bas the firſt long 
and the penultima ſhort, becauie we write 91060. 

We ſee likewiſe that in Thermidontis the ſecond 1s long, becauſe 
in Greek it is an o, as we find it in Apoll. 2. Argon. 
l 9: gh Otgpuwdortoge 


Hence in Virgil, | 
Quales Threiciæ cam flumina Thermodontis 
Pulſant, &c. En. 11. 

It is a miſtake to read Thermidi:ntis ; as Pierius hath obſerved, 

and Voſſius demonſtrated, againſt thoſe, who wanting to avoid 

the ſpondaic verſe have corrupted the quantity: which has 
happened alſo in other places, as we have: made appear when 
"ſpeaking of poteſtur, p. 116. And hereby we ſee likewiſe that 

there is no neceſſity for admitting of what Serv1as ſaith, that Ther- 4 

modon is a ſynereſis inſtead of T hermodoon. . 9 


Of theſe which are variouſly writ. 


When a word is variouſly written in Greek, the quantity alſo 
varies in Latin verſe. Thus the firſt is common in Eos £ous, &c. 
becauſe in Greek we write zg, and hen: two; and zg. Which Ser- 
vius ſeems not to have ſufficiently obſerved, when he attributes the 
making of the firſt ſhort in Eous to a pure /icentia poetica. 

The accuſative in ea coming from nominatives in es, have ge- 
nerally the e ſhort, as Orph a, Salmonta : but ſometimes they have 
it long, as Jlionza, Idomenea, which they ſeem to borrow of the 
Ionians, who write theſe words with an ». . 


Of the three common vowels, 


In regard to the three common vowels, a, , v, it would lead 
us 16I0 a long diſcourſe to treat of them with any exactneſs. The 
molt general remark we can make on this head is that the nouns 
ending ia azs, have generally the penultima long, as Mis, Lais. 


The 


3 NEW METHOD. Book X. 
The terminations don, or ion, have alſo the penultima long; as 
Machaon, Lycaon, Amphion, Pandion, &c. as alſo the compounds 
of >ad;, Menelius, Archelaus, Nicolaus, Charilaus. 
But theſe rules are not always certain: for Phaon, Deucallon, and 
a great many others have the penultima ſhort. The penultima is 
doubtful in Orz on, Gori on, we in Nere7 des. 


Of words that have a diphthong in Greek. 


Diphthongs muſt be always long. Hence we ſee ſo many Greek 
nouns that have the e or z long in Latin, becauſe in Greek they are 
written with , as Ca//jopza, Centaurta, Deiopza, Galacta, Medea, 
c. Alſo Bafilius, Darius, Clio, Elegia, Ephigenia, Antiochia, and 
ſuch like. | 


Cauſe of the deviation in Greek words from the foregoing 
| ' Tubes. ; 


The Latins nevertheleſs have frequently deviated from theſe 
rules in regard to Greek words, and for three different reaſons. 
The firſt, becauſe taking theſe words as if they had intirely loſt one 
vowel of the diphthong, they ceaſed to conſider them as long, but 
made them paſs for ſhort or common. Hence it comes that chiragra 
kath always the firſt ſhort, according to Voſſius, though in Greek 
We write xte, ). And hence Virgil hath E 5 
Vos & Cyclopea ſaxa, An. 1. | 
though in Greek it is zuzavrux. And for the ſame reaſon Chore a, 
plate a, and Mule a, a proper name, and ſome others have the pe- 
nultima common. To theſe we may alſo join Academia, though 
it is more frequently ſhort, becauſe in Greek it is more frequently 
written with an , than with the diphthong :. | | 

Phe ſecond is that they oftener paid more regard (eſpecially in 
the latter ages, when the Greek was but little known) to the ac- 
cent, than to the orthography in regulating the quantity. Thus 
they put ᷑remus, porfis, idolum, and ſuch like with the penultima 
ſhort, though in Greek we write wo, r h, &c. (where 

the penultima is long) only becauſe the accent is on the antepenul- 
tima. This has been particularly the pradice of eccleſiaſtic 
writers, who neither in this reſpect, nor in whatever relates to 
poetry, have been ſo exact, as to ſerve for any rule to go by. | 

Thus in the hymn of the holy Ghoſt, the word Paracl/#rus bath 
the penultima ſhort, though in Greek it be written with an », 
Flagaxanrog, conſolator, which has been owing intirely to the accent 
on the antepenultima. And thence proceeds the error of thoſe 
who in the church ſervice have generally wrote Paraclitus with an 
1, into which they were alſo led by the bad pronunciation of thoſe 
who ſound 5; like a 7, though to ſay the truth, this word is neither 


Greek nor Latin, 

The third is that the Romans have ſometimes appropriated 
the Greek words to themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to render them 
intirely conformable to the analogy of their own language. Thus 


they ſaid crep7das, the penultima ſhort, as if it came from crepitum, 
2 | | whereas 
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whereas according to Gellius it comes from g1i3z. And in En- 
-  nius we find Hectorem long, becauſe he looked upon it in the ſame 


manner as pi&irem, and the like. | 
But there are till ſome words whoſe quantity is diſputed, which 


it will be more proper to throw into a ſeparate liſt at the end of 
this treatiſe, in order to proceed to other rules, | 


RuLe IV. 
1 5 Of a vowel long by poſition. 
A vowel is long, when followed by two conſonants. 


EXAMPLES. 


A vowel is long, whenever it is followed by two 
conſonants, or by a double letter equivalent to two 
conſonants, which is called PosiTIoN ; as at pius, 
Deum cole. Carmen, ſapiens, &c. | 
Now the double letters are X, Z, as axis, Gaza, 
 #Þex. | 
ANNOTATION. 
For à ſyllable to be long by poſition, there muſt be at leaſt one 


of the conſonants in the very ſyllable lengthened. For if they are 


both in the next, this does not, generally ſpeaking, make it long; 
as frigor? frondes ; equori Xerxes ; ſept ſtilum wertas, &c. Yet it 
&metimes happens otherwiſe, as 

Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, ſcandite muros, Virg. 


Which Catullus and Martial ſeem particularly to have affected, 
as It is very common in Greek. a 


RU LE V. 
Of a mute and liquid. 
I. Whenever a mute is followed by a liquid in the 


Jame ſyllable, the preceding ſhort vowel becomes 


common in verſe 
2. But remains ſhort in proſe. 

. Ex AML Es. 

1. What has been hitherto ſaid, relates to that ſort 
of poſition, which they call firm and unchangeable. 
But there is ſtill another called weak and changea- 
ble, which is when after one of theſe ſeven letters 

B, C, D, F, G, P, T, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 

mutes, becauſe they have only a kind of obſcure ſound, 
there follows one of theſe two, L or R, which are 
called liquids or gliding letters, For in that caſe the 
| : BY preceding 
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| preceding vowel, which by nature is ſhort, becomes 


common in verſe ; that is, it may be put either long 
or ſhort; as wo g | | 
Et primo fimilis volucri, mox vera volicris, Ovid. 
Nox tenebras profert, Phebus fugat inde tenebras, Id. 
Omne ſolum forti patria eſt, mihi patria cœlum. 
The ſame may be ſaid of reflo, repleo, poples, locu- 
ples, and the like. | | h 
2. But in proſe this poſition of a mute and liquid, 
never lengthens a ſyllable by nature ſhort ; therefore 
it would be wrong to ſay for example, lociples, tentbre,* 


the accent on the penultima, when it ſhould be on the 


antepenultima. 


| ANNOTATION. 

Theſe liquids have alſo the ſame force in Greek words, as Cy- 
elne, Pharetra. But beſides L and R, this language hath alſo the 
Equids M and N; as Tecmeſja, Cygnus, Progne, &c. 
The poſition is weakened in Greek, when the vowel is followed 
by n, or 9d, or pt, whence Martial took the liberty to make the 


-  fecond ſhort in /maragdus, lib. 5. epigram. 11. 


Sardonychas, (maragdos, adamantas, iaſpidas uno, | 
But we are to take particular notice of two conditions neceſſary 
for this weak and changeable poſition. The 1. the mute and liquid 


muſt be both in the ſame ſyllable. The 2. the ſyllable we want to 


make common in verſe, namely that immediately preceding theſe 
letters, muſt be ſhort by nature. | 

Hence the firſt ſyllable in rue will be ever long, and not com- 
mon, becauſe the firſt condition is wanting, the &r not being in the 
fame ſyllable, for it comes from 06 and ruo; the ſame may be ſaid 


ol obtueor, quamobrem, &c. 


Again, the firſt is ever long in acris, atri, matris, fratris, for 
want of the ſecond condition, becauſe they come from acer, ater, 
mater, frater, whoſe firſt ſyllable is long by nature. We muſt ſay 
the ſame of ambulicrum, candelabrum, delibrum, Iavicrum, fimu- 
Licrum, ſalibre, volutabrum, which are long by nature, a circum- 
ſtance that has not been always attended to by Chriſtian poets. 

Voſſius further obſerveth that this kind of poſition of mute and 
liquid is ſo weak, that we ought not eaſily to make uſe of it, for the 
2 of lengthening a ſyllable ſhort by nature, without having 

e antient authority; and he adds for example, that he would 
not chuſe to make the penultima long in gen/trix. 

Now the weakneſs of this ſort of poſition is owing to the ine- 
quality of two conſonants, becauſe the liquid gliding away much 
nimbler than the mute, to which it is joined in the pronunciation, 
it drags the mute in ſome meaſure along with it, or produces an 
inequality, in conſequence whereof the preceding ſyllable is not 
ſufficiently ſuſtained, as it is when there happen to be two _ 

| | conſo- 
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conſonants, for inſtance tra, or even two liquids, as /7rra ; for 
then there is no inequality in the conſonants : or when the liquid 
is before, as ars, altus, for in that caſe it is ſuſtained by the follow- 
ing mute : or in ſhort when they are in a different ſyllable, as ab- 
lu, for then the liquid does not draw the mute after it with ſuch 
force. This the antients muſt have perceived in the pronuncia- 
tion, though we are hardly ſenſible of it at preſent. 


Whether J be ſometimes a double letter, and V ſometimes 

To the double letters by us mentioned, grammarians add like- 
wiſe the I, when it happens to be between two vowels, becauſe, 
ſay they, it then' makes the 2 vowel long by poſition, as 
major, rejicio, aio. But this error hath been ſufficiently refuted in 
the treatiſe of letters, chap. 6. num. 2. p. 264. where we proved 
that the firſt ſyllable in thoſe words was not long by poſition, but 
by nature, and becauſe the antients pronounced it as a diphthong. 
For otherwiſe, the vowel before : muſt be ever ſhort, as we ſee in 
ſemzjacens, jurijurando, anttjacit, bijugus, and others. 

They ſay likewiſe that the V after Qs a liquid conſonant, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe the firſt in agua and the like words, would be 
long. But we have alſo given an anſwer to this in the ſame treaty, 
chap. 6. n. 2. p. 264. | | 

Hitherto we have been upon the general rules, we muſt now 99 34 
come to ſuch as are particular, and firſt of all mention a word con- 14 

cerning derivatives and compounds, becauſe they relate to middle 
ſyllables. 


£0 
118 a . 


OF DERIVATIVE WORDS. 


We ſhall content ourſelves with giving an Annotation in 
regard to derivatives, becauſe it is very difficult to lay down any 
general rules about the matter. Yet we may obſerve that in ge- 
neral they follow the nature of their primitive. Thus animare and 
animoſus have the two firſt ſhort, becauſe they come from animus, 
whoſe two firſt are ſhort alſo. And on the contrary the two firſt in 
aatiralis are long, becauſe it comes from n4tara where they are long 
alſo; and the firſt ſyllable of this word is long, becauſe it comes 
from aãtum. „ 
Thus the ſecond is ſhort in wirgineas and ſanguineus, becauſe of its 
being ſhort in virgini and /anguini, The penultima is long in arã- 
trum, ambulicrum, volutabrum, becauſe it is the ſame in aratum, am- 
bulatum, volutãtum : but the firſt is common in Ii guidus, becauſe 
ſometimes it is derived from /7queo, the firſt ſhort ; and at other 
times from the verb /;gzor which hath its firſt ſyllable long, when 
of the third conjugation. For although we ſay liguatur the firſt 
ſhort, we likewiſe ſay /zguitur the firſt long: but the noun Iiguor, 
ris, liquour, hath always the firſt ſhort. 


Exceptions 
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| Exceptions to the preceding rule. 
There are a great _—_ derivatives ſhort, though their primitive 
rom dico; dicax from dico; por from 55- 
Pio; gar from 5agio ; ditio from dis, ditis ; Fides from / ĩdo, though 
Tully derives it from /acio, quia id fir quod dicitur + but there is 
more analogy in deriving it from fo, juſt as in Greek vis, comes 
from «9%, from whence fs is alſo derived according to Voſlius, 
Add to theſe lets from miles, and ſeveral others which may be 
learnt by uſe. = | 
There are other derivatives Lon o, though they conie from ſhort 
primitives; as vax, võcis, from vòco; rex, regis and regula from 


 rigo ; regula from ? ge; des from 5:deo 5 micero from macer ; himor 


from himus ; hamanus from homo ; secius from gecus; maledicentior, 
the third long, from maledicus ſhort, and others which may be 
learnt by the uſe of authors. | 

But what is moſt remarkable on this head, is that the derivatives 
do not follow their primitive, when they drop or add a conſonant. 
For as the firſt in r2/tulit is long, becauſe it reduplicates the t, 
though it comes from 7:fero the 2 ſhort : ſo the following have 
the firſt ſhort, though they come from long primitives, becauſe 
they loſe a conſonant, as di/ertus from difſero, farina from farris ; 
cirulis from carro, fella from a; mamilla from imma; tigillum 


from tignum ; 57gillum from 5;gnum ; and the like. 


There are even ſome that do not follow the analogy of their 


' neareſt primitive, but of another more diſtant, open the firſt 


ſhort, which does not follow V uri the firſt long, but p4w, from 
whence cometh @yu}, ico as /icerna the firſt ſhort, which does 
not follow the quantity of /zx, but of Th; Auxn;, whence lux itſelf 
is derived by contraction inſtead of Jucis : as vadum, the firſt ſhort, 
which does not follow the quantity of wado, the firſt long, but of 
Badu, from whence comes wado as well as Badifw : as likewiſe noto, 
which does not follow the quantity of the ſupine notum, the firſt 
long, but of „6%, from whence comes voiorw, wow, yuuorw, and 


from thence grno/co or noſco. And fo for the reſt. 
--- TEES TOTES ST -M- r- m- 
OF COMPOUND WORDS. 


The quantity of compound words is frequently known by that 
of the ſimple, and the quantity of the ſimple by that of the com- 
pound, which boys will eafily diſcern, provided. they are accuſ- 
tomed betimes to the right pronunciation of Latin. For it is the ſame 
quantity in /zgo and perl. go, in /zgi and perlegi., As alſo in probut 


and 7mpribus ; in /cribo and adſcribo; in vn, advenio, advna * 


and the like. : 

And this quantity is till preſerved, when the vowel comes to 
change, as in #/igo, ſeligo, taken from Igo thus from cado comes 
Gccido; and from cæao, occido e from Ido, allido, collide : from audio, 
obẽdio, obedis, &c. . os 

But the following are ſhort, though their primitive be long: 


the compounds of dico ending in dicus; as caufidicus, * 
1 C. 
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4 © - „%% COTS in nl RL 
Kc. dejero and pejrro, from jaro : cognitum and agnitum, from natum, 
which are | ſhortened by the analogy of fimple polyſyllables in 
itum; as tacitum, bibftum, &c. nihiluni, from ne and Hilum; inni- 
Za and proniiba, from nũbo; but the antepenultima in conn# bium is 
common. For in Virgil we find coni76:a, the antepenultima long: 
and we likewiſe find it ſhort in conni6io, connibits, unleſs. we chuſe 
to make them triſyllables, | 1 | 

- Connubio jungam ſtabili, propriamque dicabo, 1. En. 

The ſecond is long in imbzcillus, though. Bdculus, hath the firſt 
ſhort ; and the third is ſhort in /em753þ:tus taken from 57p70, the firſt 
long. The participle ambitus hath the penultima long, contrary 
to the nature of the ſupine ambitum, as alſo of theſe verbal nouns 
ambitus and ambitio, Yet Lucretius makes ambitus allo ſhort in the 
3 for which reaſon Scioppius and Voſſius look upon it 
dàs common, becauſe this word is compounded of ambe and itus, 
even according to Varro; ſo that when the 7 is long, it comes 
from the diphthong ei, ambitus for ambeitus (as we ſay, ambages 
long, from 4g ſhort, becauſe it is ſaid for ambeiges :J. and when 
It is ſhort, it conforms to the nature of its ſupine itum, as the 
others 4ditus, exitus; initus, obitus, ſubitus, which are always 
ſhort; becauſe they are formed without any appearance of contrac- 
tion. | „ Re OT! | 
Now ambe comes from Ag, of which was firſt formed ambi, af- 
terwards ambe, the ꝙ being changed into 4, juſt as in ambo taken 
from 2@w ; as may be ſeen in the treatiſe of letters, p. 270. 


Rure VI. 
Of divers compounding particles. | 
t. A, D, E,.SE, DI, are long, when joined to 
rn es 
2. Yet DI is ſhort in diſertus and dirèmi. 
3. Re is ſhort except in rẽfert from the noun res. 
ExAMr TES. 
1. All thoſe particles are long in compoſition, à- 
mitto, deduco, erumpo, diripio, szparo, and the like. 
| - 2. Di is ſhort in theſe, dirimo, diremi, diremptnm, 
aan n Ke. | 5 


\ 


ANNOTATION. 


De ' ſometimes preſerveth its long quantity before another 


vowel ; as | | 
Dzeſt /ervitio plebes hoc ignis egentis, Stat. 

Which deſerves more to be remarked than followed. For in 
general it is either made ſhort, Dona dthinc auro gravia, En. 3. or 
1t 15 joined with the following vowel in the ſame ſyllable, Bech 
Jam terra fuge, En. 10. 7 


Vol. II. ö 1 3. Re 
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3. Re is ſhort in compoſition, as r#deo; refero, & 
fers; refert, referre, to tell or relate. 

But r#fert, it behoveth, it concerneth, it is uſeful, is 
long, becauſe it does not come from the particle re, 
but rather from the noun es. FA 

> Preterea nec jam mutari pabula refert, Virg. 

F 
The poets, in order to lengthen the particle re in compoſition, 
do ſometimes reduplicate the following conſonant, as relligio, ret- 
tulit. Though we muſt not imagine that they did it always, as 
ſome pretend, not conſidering that the chief rule of poetry 1s the 
ear, which would be ſometimes offended with ſuch reduplications. 
Hence in revolvo, reverto, the conſonant is never reduplicated, 
becauſe it is contrary to the nature of this V, which perhaps at 
that time was not a conſonant. ce , 1 vue 

Nor is the conſonant repeated in r2deo, redoleo, and the like, be- 
cauſe the D is only a letter that was borrowed already to prevent 
the hiatus and meeting of vowels., There are alſo ſome other oc- 
eaſfions, on which it is not praCtiſed. | | 


Rur VII. 
Of the other prepoſitions. 
r. The other prepqitions are ſhort except pro. 
2. But pro is alſo ſbort in the following come 
pounds; pröfiteor, prötervus, pröficiſcor, prö- 
cella, pröcus, profanus, pröfecto, protun- 
dus, e ; 
3. In the following, pro is doubtful, pro pello, 


pro pulto, pro'curro, pro pago. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The other prepoſitions being ſhort by nature, are 
alſo ſhort in compound words; as àdimo, abeſt, äperio; 
chercuit, comedo, ùbumbrant, omitto, anhelat, inoffenſus, 
ſupereſſe, subeunt, peragit, 5 

We muſt except pro, which is long; prõduco, pro- 
fero, proveho, profugio, &c. „„ 

2. But in the words mentioned in the rule, pr 15 
hort, as, protervus, profeffo, &c. and ſome others Ber” 
which uſe will ſhew: as likewiſe thoſe words where 
pro is the Greek prepoſition x, which ſignifies 5 5 
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as propheta, pripentis, and the like; though ſometimes 
the Greek pro is long, conforming to the Latin ana- 
3- In ſome compounds pro is common, as propello, 
pro pulſo, propago, as, a verb; and prò pago, luis, a 
noun; procurro, pro cumbo, prõ fundo, &c. 8 
1 


RuLE VIII. 
Of words compounded without a prepoſition. 
In compound words A, O, are generally long ; 
and E, I, U, are generally ſbort. | 
But compounds formed by contraction, as alſo the 
compounds of dies, ubi, and ibi, have i long. 


ExAuMP LES. | - 


In compound words two things may be conſidered, 
the former and the latter part. As to the latter part 
there is very little difficulty about it, becauſe it is ge- 
nerally juſt as it would be out of compoſition. Thus 
the ſecond in dedecas is ſhort, becauſe it comes from 
ders, the firſt ſhort. Abitor hath the ſecond long, 
becauſe it comes from 7/or, the firſt long. But it is 
more difficult to know the quantity of the former part 
of the compound. | | 
| Nevertheleſs in general it may be ſaid, that theſe 
two vowels A, O, are long ; and that theſe other three 
E, I, U, are commonly ſhort. But we muſt inquire 
into this more particularly. To | 

A is long in the former part of the compound, as 

.quare, quapropter, quacungque, quatenus. Yet there ate 
ſome ſhort, which may be learnt by uſe, as hexdmeter, 
catipulta, | 1 
E᷑ is ſhort, whether in the firſt ſyllable, as %s, ne- 
faſtus, nefandus, nefarius, tredecim, trecentt, nequeo, equi- 
dem, neque: or in the ſecond, as val#dico, madò facio, 
iremefacio, according to Virgil (though Lucretius and 
Catullus make E alſo long in this fort of words): or 

in the third, as haujuſcimod;, &c. 

: The following are excepted, having the firſt long, 
decim, niquam, nequitia, nẽguaquam, niguicquam, ne- 
: | RS quando, 
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| for one who kills his .. but likewile for a perſon 


quando, mẽmet, mẽcum, tẽcum, sicum. As alſo theſe, 


which have the ſecond long, venificus, videlicet. 
I 1s ſhort whether in the firſt ſyllable, as eps, 7 


ceps, bicolor, tricolor, bioium, triuium, siquidem + or in 
the ſecond, as agricola, aliger, artifex, cauſoldicus, fa- 


Hidicus, omnipotens, totidem, unigenitus, univerſus, &c. 

We muſt except thoſe where the I changes in de- 
clining, as quĩdam, qui vis, quilibet, qualicumpue, quan- 
trois, unicuique, reipublice. 

Thoſe alſo which come from a contraction, as 7/1- 
cet, ſctlicet, bige, quadrigæ, pridie, poſtriate, tibicen for 
fibiicen, & c. 

The compounds of dies, as biduum, triduam, merĩ- 
dies; but quoti die is doubtful. 

The following have alſo I long, triceni, trice/imus, 
SIquis, and idem maſculine. As alſo nimirum, ibidem, 


ubigue, utrobique, ubivis: but «bi cumque is common 


the ſame as 461. 
O is generally long, as aliõgui, intrõduco, quandoque, 


guandõcumque, utrõbique, and others. 


We muſt except however, hidie, quandiquidem, quo- 


* 
Alſo the compounds of two nouns, as 7 imitheus, Ja- 


enſlanctuo, . 
U is ſhort, whether in the firſt ſyllable, as dicentt, 


diipondium ; or in the ſecond, as PR, carniifex, 


Trojugena, 
But gens Hecto, cornit peta, us venit, usSu capit, are 


ſtill doubtful among grammarians; though the ſureſt 
way, in my opinion, is to make & long on thoſe occa- 
ſions, becauſe it is an ablative that remains intire in its 


natural ſtate. 
A NNO T ů 0:N; 
Here we may be aſked whether the ſecond is long in paricida; 
matricida, becauſe we find them long in Auſonius. 
U: paricidæ regna adimat Didic. De Sev. Imp. 
Matricida Nero preprii vim pertulit enſis. 
Though in regard to the latter, there are ſome who read matriqut- 
cida Ners, &c. 
On the contrary we find that paricida is ſhort in Horace. 
Telegoni juga paricidæ, Od. 29. lib, 3. 


But as paricida is a {yncope for parenticida, ein taken not b 
that violates 
the 
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the duty he owes to his parents and to his country, we may ſay 

that Horace has made it ſhort, merely by conſidering the dropping 

of the ſyllable, and leaving the others 1n their natural quantity : 

whereas Auſonius muſt have conſidered this word as formed by 
contraction, and therefore he made it long. I 
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Or PRETERITES AND SUPINES. 
Nur . 
Of preterites of two ſyllables. 


1. Preterites of two ſyllables have the former 
long, as egit. 
2. But the following are ſhort, bibi, fidi, tuli, 
dedi, ſteti, ſcidi. 15 | ; 
| ExAMPLES. 
1. Preterites of two ſyllables have the former long, 
as'egt, vẽni, vidi, vĩci. | 
2, Yet the preterites of the following verbs are ſhort ; 
Bibo, biti; findo, fidi; fero, tili; do, dedi; ſto, ſtéti; 
ſcindo, ſeidi, 
| ANNOTATION. 


Some have been for adding lavi to the above verbs, becauſe of 

this verſe in Virgil, | | 
Luminis effoffi fluidum lavit inde cruorem. 

But lavit is there the preſent tenſe, as well as /awvimus in Hor. lib. 

1. ſat. 5. coming from lavo, lavis; hence we meet with lavere, 

and in the paſſive lavi, to be waſhed, in Nonius. 

ABsSCIoir is long in Lucan, lib. 6. 

Ille comam læ vd morienti abſeĩdit ephebe. 

And in Martial, lib. 4. 

Abſcidit wultus enſis utergue ſacros. 

Which ſheweth that this preter ite was heretofore doubtful, unleſs 
we chuſe to ſay that it comes then from abſcido, compounded of abs 
and cædo. But this verb being obſolete, the ſureſt way is to pro- 
nounce the above preterite ſhort in proſe, 4a4/cidie. 

Now this rule of the pret*rites of two ſyllables holds alſo good 
for the plural; for flerunt, flarunt, norunt, and the like, have al- 
ways the former long. | 
But we find j#wverint the former ſhort, once in Catullus. 


| 4 34 © * 
Of preterites with a reduplication, 
1. The two firſt ſyllables in preterites that have 
a reduplicaticn, are ſhort. 3 . 
X 3 „ 
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if 2. But the OP in pepadi, ts hg, as 4 aſþ in in 
1 cecidi from cædo. 
1 | - ExanyeLes.' 
| h 1. Preterites with a reduplication have the ewo firſt 
ſyllables ſhort, as didici from diſco ; cłcini from cano ; 
tetigi from tango; cecidi from cado. 

2. But pedo hath the ſecond in pepẽdi long, as alfa 
cædo 1 in cecãdi. 
Qui nullum fortè cecĩdit, Juv, 
* ANNOTATION. 
In regard to the other preterites, if it be a ſyllable that does not. 


3 depend on the increaſe, they follow the quantity of their preſent, 


|. i as colo, colai, the firſt ſhort. 
Except p,/ui, the firſt ſhort, from pine, whoſe former 3 is long, 
And ginui, which followerh its old verb gene; as likewiſe potui, 


which cometh from p3tis ſum. 
Except alſo divifi, diviſum, the ſecond long, from divids, the ſe- 


cond ſhort. 
But if it be a ſyllable that depends on the increaſe, the rules 


thereof ſhall be given hereafter. Yet we may obſerve at preſent, 
that all preterites, either of two or more ſyllables, ending in vi, 
have ever the penultima long, as amivi, flovi, quivi, audivi, &c. 


| | RuLe XI. 
| Of ſupines of two ſyllables. 
1. All fupines. of two ſyllables are long. 
2. Except thoſe of eo, reor, ſino, Ws ruo, "oO 
lino. 
3. The ſupines of queo, and ſto are ſhort... 
. The ſupine of cio is long, and that of cico is 


ſhort. 
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Ex U 
1. Supines of two ſyllables, as well as preterites, are 
long; as notum or notus from noſco ; viſum, or viſus 
from video; mõtum from moveo. 
2. But the {ix following verbs have their ſupines 
| ſhort ; eo, Hum ; reor, ratus ſum ; ſino, 5itum ; ao, a- 
Þ tum; YuO formerly had ritum, from whence comes di- 
i rium, eritum, obritum ; ſero, gdtum; lino, Iitum. 
K 3- Theſe two have alſo their ſupines ſhort, queo, qui- 
| tum; to, ſtütum; but ftaturus, though derived from 
thence, hath the former long. 
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4. Ci0, 
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4. Cio, cis, civi, datum, cire, the former long. Cieo, 
cis, civi, citum, the former ſhort. 
ExcTtum ruit ad portus, & littora complent, Virg. 
Bacchatur qualis commotis excita ſacris, Id. 
AN NOT AT ION. 
Of the ſupine Sraruu. 


It appears chat 8 r ANU is ſhort by the ſubſtantive fZtur, bujuc 


An 3 by the adjective /atus, a, um; and by the verbal noun 
atio, ' | 8 | 
| Hic ſtitus in cœlo multos permanſit in annos, Ovid. 
Muſa quid a faſtis non ſtata ſacra petis ? Id. 
Campus, & apricis ſtatio gratiſima mergis, Virg. 
Hence its compounds which change @ into z, make this i ſhort in 
the ſupine, as præſtitum; hence alſo the verb #2uo, which ſeems 
to be derived from this ſupine, hath the firſt ſhort. 

___  Urbem quam ſtatuo 2 . irg. 
| Yet the participle aturus, hath the former long. 

Tunc res immenſo placuit ſtãtura labore, Lucan, 

As alſo its compounds. 1 | 
oh Conſtatura fuit Mews purpura centum, Mart. 
And this made Priſcian believe that the former in the ſupine fatun 
was alſo long, though what hath been above mentioned, proves 
the contrary. Nevertheleſs we may ſay, I fancy, that it was here- 
tofore common, fince we {till ſee in the compounds, that in thoſe 
which retain the à it is long, though in ſuch as change the a into z, 
it is ſhoct. - | LH Wh | 
Non preſtita {bi præſtat natura, ſed unus, St. Proſper. 
Whence alſo it comes that ator is ſhort in Prudentius, and long 


in Ovid. And fatim, which is derived from ftande, according to 


Voſſius, is long in Avienus and Alcim. Avitus, but ſhort in Ca- 
tullus, whoſe authority is preferable in this reſpeR. 
ö Verum fi quid ages, ſtätim jubebo, Epigram. 33, 


Of Cirum and SciTuM. 
CiTu is long when it comes from cio, becauſe it follows the 


fourth conjugation; as it is ſhort when it comes from cico, becauſe 
it follows the ſecond. But ci#us ſignifying quick, lively, adi ve, is 


ſhort; whereas for diviſus, it is long: as erctum citum, erttum non 


citum. See Servius on the eighth book of the Æneis. 

SCITUM is ever long, whether it comes from cio, or ſciſco. Sci- 
tus, from /cio, ſignifies hand/eme, pretty, well made, graceful ; Scitus 
puer, Ter. Coming from /ci/co,- it fignifies ordained and decreed, 
from whence we have plebiſcitum, a, decree of the people. Plautus 
plays with thoſe two words in his P/eud. act. 2. f. 4. 

Ps. Ecguis is homo ſcitus ef? Cn. Plebiſcitum non f ſeĩtius. 
Where Lambinus is evidently miſtaken, in ſaying that Actum had 
the firſt ſyllable long in ple6:/citum, but that every where elle it 
was ſhort. | | | | 
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een ULE XII. 
or the ſupines of polyſyllables. 


r. The ſupines of polyſyllables in UT UM are 
—_— 

2. As are alſo thoſe in TTUM, when they come 
rom @ preterite in J 1 

3- But all others in ITUM are ſhort. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The ſupines of polyſyllables in UTUM arg 
long, as ſolutum from Jolvo, ſolvi; indutum, from in- 


duo, indui; argũtum from arguo, argui. 


2. The ſupines i in IT UM are alſo long, when they 
come from a preterite in IVI; as tum from quæ- 
ro, quæstviʒ; cupitum from cupio, cuprvi ; peritum from 
peto, petivi; auditum from audio, audivi. 

3. The ſupines in IT UM are ſhort, if they do not 
come from a preterite in IVI; as Tacttum from tacea, 
tacui; agnitum from  agneſco, agnovi ; cognitum from 
cognaſco, cognovi; monitum from monco, monitt. 

But the penultima in recensitum is long, becauſe it 
cometh from cenſi 2 cenfi boi, and not from cenſea, cenſui. 


FFF 


Or THE INCREASE or s. 
Rul z XIII. 


The nature of the increaſe of verbs. 
When the verb hath more ſyllables in the other 
tenſes than in the ſecond Perſon preſent, this 1s 
called INCREASE, | 


EXAMPLES, 


The increaſe of verbs is ever regulated by the ſe- 
cond perſon preſent : ſo that thoſe tenſes which do not 
exceed this perſon in ſyllables, have no increaſe; as 


| amas, amant ; audis, audit. But thoſe which exceed 


it by one ſyllable, are ſaid to have one increaſe; as 
amãmus, auditis; ; where the ſecond is called an in- 
: creaſe, 
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reaſe, becauſe the laſt is never counted for ſuch, 
pos which exceed it by two ſyllables, have two in- 
creaſes ; ; as amabamus, docebamus. Thoſe which ex- 
ceed it by three, have three increaſes, as . 
tis, &c. 
Even the increaſe of the paſſive is regulated by the 
ſecond perſon of the active; as amaris, the ſecond i is 
the increaſe. Amũbãris, the ſecond and third are in- 
creaſes, meaſuring them by amas. | 
In regard to verbs common and deponents, we muſt 
| imagine the ſecond perſon of the active, and regulate 
them 1 in the ſame manner as the reſt, 


| Rur XIV. 

| Of the increaſe in A. 
1. The increaſe in A is long. 
2. But the verb do hath da ſhort. 


EXAMPLES. | 

1. A is always long in the increaſe of verbs, as ex- 
probrare, ftabam, bibamus, fueramus. 

The verb Do makes the increaſe DA ſhort through- 
out ; as damus, dibunt, diri, datum, &c. 
Piartbe dabis pænas. 

Likewiſe in its compounds circimdimus, circümdä- 
bunt, circimaire, venindare. 

But every where elſe it hath A long like the other 
verbs; ; dabamus, dabatur. 
| — RE Jem fortuna dibatur, Virg. 


R ULE XV. 
„„ the increaſe in E. 
. The incregſe in E is long. 
54 Except in beris, eram, ero, erim. 
Verbs of the third conjugation have it alſo 
" fort in the firſt mcreaſe of the preſent and 
_ preter mmperfett, where there Ba to be an 
R EA E. 
Ex aur LES. 


1. Ej in the increaſe of verbs, 1 is alſo long , generally 
n in all conjugations. | 
In 


_ 
n — 
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In the firſt; as amimus, amarimus ; amavirunt, 
@Narerss vel amarere, dedi/semus. 
In the ſecond, docẽbam, doct᷑rem, docirer, docireris. 
In the third, degẽbam, legerunt vel legere, mu 
tegiris vel legere, legẽtur, legemur. 
In the fourth, audieris vel audicre, audictar ; audivr- 
runt vel audivere, &c. 
2. But it is always ſhort in the following ſyllables, 


Zeris, eram, ero, erim, through every perſon, amabtris 
vel amabire; docutram; potter, potutro ; legiro, — 
legdòri is, &c. 


3. It is moreover ſhort in verbs of the third conju- 
gation, in the firſt increaſe of the preſent and preter- 
imperfect, where there happens to be an R after E; 
as legeris vel legere, in the preſent of the indicative paſ- 


ve; /egere in the imperative paſſive, and the infini- 


tive active; legkrem and legerer, in the preterimperfect 
ſubjunctive, active and paſſive. 

But it is Jong even in the third, when one of theſe 
conditions is wanting; as if it be in the ſecond increaſe, 
Iegereris vel legérẽre, legerẽtur, preterimperfect paſſive 
of the ſubjunctive. | 

If it be a preterimperfect that has not an R after E; 
25 legt bam, legebar, & c. 

Or if it be any other tenſe than a preſent or a preter- 
imperfect, were it even then to have an R after E; as 
tegerunt vel legere in the preterite ; /egeris vel legire, 
legẽtur in the future indicative. In like manner /cr:- 
biris, and labiris, &c. becauſe the h then belongs to 
the termination of the preſent, an and not of the future 
in Sor. 

Scribẽris Vario fortis S boſtium. Hor. 

Sic tibi ciim flutus ſubterlabere Sicanss. Virg. 
And the like, Wherein the third 8 con- 
forms to the general rule. ä 

ANNOTATION. 

It ſeems that the penultima of the third perſon of the preterite 
in ERUNT was heretofore ſhort, or at leaſt common, eſpecially 
in verbs of the third conjugation, _ that one might ſay /zgerunt, 
as well as leg rant, legirent, leg rint, 17 ro, &c. this analogy being 


particularly founded on the E followed by an R. Which may be 


turthzr confirmed by the authority of Diomedes, who, lib. 1. = 
theie 


Or QUANTITY, 318 
theſe words, Fere in tertio ordine plerumgue vetares tertiã perſond  font= 


fivd temporis perfecti, numeri pluralis, E mediam vocalem corriptunts 
quaſi lag runt, emerunt, &c. And indeed Virgil does not fcruple 
to make it ſhort, not only in thoſe verbs of the third, but like- 
wiſe in others. | ; | | 

Matri longa decem tul&runt faftidia menſes. Ecl. 4. 

Miſcu*rüntque herbas, & non innoxia verba. Coors 4: 
Ob faupui, Reteruntque comæ, & vox faucibus Bft. En. 2. 

For though ſome would fain read theſe paſſages with the third per- 
ſon plural in erant or erint; yet, as Pierius obſerves on the ſecond 
example, the reading in erunt has been generally received. Be- 
ſides, other poets have uſed it in the fame manner. | 

Nec cithara, intonſæ profutrüntve come. Tibul. 

Abiturus illuc quo priores abierunt. Phædr. 

Nec 1ua defuerunt verba T halafſe mibi. Mart. 
We might further produce a vaſt number of authorities, which 
ſhew that this is not a /icentia poetica, as they call it, but the antient 
analogy of the 1 and that we could not condemn a perſon 
that would ſtill ebuſe to follow it, though it be always better to 
make thoſe words long, were it for no other reaſon but that the 
gar, the chief judge of poetry, is more accuſtomed to it at preſent. 
RuLtsy XVI. 


PENS. Of the increaſe in I, | 
1. The increaſe in I is generally ſhort. 
2. But the firſt mcreaſe in the fourth conjugas . 
tion is lang- | | 
As alſo in velim, ſim, malim, nolim. 
4. All the preterites in IVI are long; but they 
mate IMUS ſhort. os 
EXAMPLES. 
1. The increaſe in I, generally ſpeaking, is ſhort, as 
In the future of the firſt and ſecond conjugation, 
amabitis, docebitur. 
4 In the preſent of the third, legimus, labitur, aggre- 
Mur. 2 | 
Even in the fourth, in the 2, 3, and 4 increaſe, 
audimiui, audiremini, audiebamini. | 
2. But it is long in the firſt increaſe of this laſt 
conjugation, which is the moſt conſiderable in regard 
— eh audire, mollitur, ſcirent, ſervitum, ſcimus, ib0, 
abibo. wy 
3. The following are alſo long, 57mus, ve!zmus, no- 
nus, malimus, with the other perſons, Sis, velitis, 


C. 
4. All 
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4. All the preterites in IVI are long, audivi. Even 


And they all make IMUS ſhort in the plural, 
quæſivimus. Even in the fourth, audivimus, venimus. 
O Obſerve therefore, that venzmus long is the preſent, 
we are a coming ; and venimus ſhort 1s the preterite, we 

are come. And ſo for the reſt. | 


ANNOTATION. 


In regard to the terminations of the ſubjunctive RIMUS and 
RITIS, concerning which there have been ſuch high debates among 
marians ; Diomedes, Probus, and Servius will have it that 

they are always long in the future, which Voſſius ſeems to favour, 
though he owns that there are authorities to the contrary, as in 


. OBb/eurum nifi nox cum fecerit orbem ; 
Videritis, fellas illic ubi, &c, 2. Metam. 
Again, HW 
Hæc ubi dixeritis, ſervet ſua dona rogate. | 

In regard to the preterite the thing ſeems ftill more uncertain. 
Diomedes and Agroetius will have it ſhort ; on the contrary Pro- 
bus pretends it is always long. | 

Hence it plainly appears that thoſe ſyllables were taken by the 

ts ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, and therefore 

we may hold them common, ſince Virgil himſelf ſays in the pre- 


Namgue ut ſupremam falſa inter gaudia noctem 
Egerimus, oft, &c. Ain. 6. | | 
For it is too weak an argument to ſay with Servius, that he wrote 
thus through neceſſity, and by a poetic licence; juſt as if he who 
was prince of poets, and perfect maſter of his native language, 
could not find another word to make the foot ſuitable to his verſe. 
And, as a proof of what I ſay, we find that RIS is rather ſhort than - 
long in the ſingular, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter when treating of 
the laſt ſyllables ; which ought to be a preſumption for the plural. 


Rure XVII. 
Of the increaſe in O. 
The increaſe in O occurs but ſeldom, and is always 
long. 
EXAMPLES. 


The increaſe in O occurs in the imperative only, 
and is always long, as amatote, facitote. ; 
Cumque loqui poterit ; matrem facitote ſalutet. Ovid. 


RuLE 
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Ron XVIII. 
Of the increaſe in U. 


The increaſe in U is ſhort ; but URUS is long, as 
doctũrus Aecturus, 


The increaſe in U is ſhort, as ſumus, alls 
Nos numerus sümus & fruges conſumere nati. Hor. 
But the participle in RUS, and the future of the 
infinitive in RUM which is formed from thence, are 
long, doctürus, lectürus, amatirus, amatürum, &c. 
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OF THE INCREASE OF NOUNS, 
RLE XIX. 


What is meant by the increaſe of nouns. 
I. The increaſe of nouns is when the genitive 
hath more ſyllables than the nominattve. 


2. The mcreaſe of the genitive always regulates 


the other caſes. 


ExXAMPLES., 


1. The increaſe of nouns is when the other caſes 
have more ſyllables than the nominative: hence if the 
genitive does not exceed the nominative in number of 
1yllables, there is no increaſe, as muſa, muſe ; dominus, 
dimini : but in the plural, of muſarum, dominõrum, the 
penultima is an increaſe. _ 
2. The genitive ever regulates the increaſe of the 
other caſes, as /ermo, ſermonts, ſermani, ſermanem, ſer- 
mane, ſermanes, ſermõnum, where the 9 is always long. 


OF THE. FIRST. DECELENSION 
The firſt declenſion has no increaſe but in the plural, 


which comes within the rule we ſhall give lower down, 
after we have gone through the increaſes of the ſin- 


lar. 
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R VULE XX. . 
- Increaſe of the ſecond . | 
1. The mcreaſe of the ſecond in the fingular is 
ſhove. 
2. Except Iber and Celtiber. 


Ex AML Es. 


1. Nouns of the ſecond declenſion have their in- 
ereaſe ſhort; gener, genert ; puer, puri; projper, pro- 
ſperi ; vir, vtri; ſatur, ſatüri. 

2. Yet Ber, ſignifying an inhabitant of Iberia i in 


Aſia, or of Spain, makes Theri long. 


As alſo its compound Celtiber. 

———Mijtis hic Colehus Ibèris. Claud. 
Gallorum Celtæ, miſcentes nomen Ibèris. Lucan. 
Vir Celtiberis non tacende gentibus. Mart. 

ANNOTAT ION. 

We ſay likewiſe Ihres of the third declenſion: but then Priſcian 
thinks it is rather taken for the inhabitants of Iberia towards Col - 
chis: yet from the above example it appears that Claudian did not 
uſe it in this ſenſe; and the Greeks ſay leg, Lengoc, to denote 
both thoſe nations. One would think Foam this Jong increaſe, 
which has made its way into the ſecond declenſion contrary to * 
analogy thereof, was taken from thence. 


INCREASE OF THE THIRD DE» 
CLENSION. 


RULE XXI. 
Of the increaſe of Nouns in L. 
1. ALIS neuter 1s long. 
2. ALIS maſculine is ſhort. 
3. ILIS and ULIS are ſhort. 
4. ELIS and OLIS are long. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. The neuter nouns in AL make ALIS long in 


the genitive, hoc animal, animdlis. | 
: 7 . The 


Or QUANTITY. 713 
2. The maſculines'make it ſhort; Hic Adrubal, Af 


grnbilis ; hic Aunibal, Annibalis. 
3. The increaſe of nouns in IL and UL is alſo. 


ſhort; as vigil, vigtis ; pugil, pugllis; conſul, consiilis ; | | b 


exul, exiilis. 
4. Nodns in EL and OL make their increaſe long, 


Daniel, Danitlis ; fol, Solls. 


Rulx XXII, 
Increaſe of nouns in N and O. 
The mcreaſe in 1 ANI, 2 ENIS, and 3 ONIS 
is lng. 
. INIS i bort; 5. except IN, INIS. 
6. ONIS either in A names or gentiles 


9 


Varies, 
EXAMPLES. | 
1. The increaſe anis is long ; Pean, Pani; ; Titan, © 
Titanic. 


2. The inereaſe enis is long; ren, r1is; lun, 
Splemis ; ſiren, firents, 

4 The increaſe onis is long; Cicero, Cicerõnis; ; emo, 
ferminis ;- Plato, Plarbtis. 

4. The increaſe inis is ſhort; ' homo, hominis; 'virts, - 

ones ordo, ordinis; carmen, carminis. 

45 cept thoſe in IN which make INS long; as [7 
Delphin, Behne, ; Salamin, inis; Phorcyn, the name 1 
of 2 man, Phorcynis. | 4024 

6. Proper names in On ſometimes make aur ſhort, _. 
as Memnon, Memninis ; and ſometimes they make ir 4.71 
long, 'as Helicon, Helicinis, i in which reſpett we muſt 
confult the practice of authors. | 4 $6 

Gentiles for the moſt part make inis ſhort, as Ma. 4 
cedo; this; Saxo, unis; Except Bargundiines, which is 710 
rather looked upon as long. Alvarez adds Edurones, 
and a few others, in reſpe& to which we muſt, be de- 4H 
termined by cuſtom. With regard to proper names, wah 
there is very little certainty about them. | _— 
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320 NEW METHOD. Book X. 
RLE XXIII. 
Of the increaſe ARIS. 
1. The increaſe ARIS in maſculines 2 5 ſhor ort. 
2. (Add the neuters, nectäris; jubiris.) 
44 Bu ut the neuters in AR make ARIS WA 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The increaſe ARIS is always ſhort, if the noun 
be maſculine, as Ceſar, Cesiris ; lar, liris mas, miiris; 
par, paris ; diſpar, diſparis ; impar, 7mparis. 

2. Theſe two are alſo ſhort, though neuters, near, 
neFaris ; ; jubar, jubiris ; with Barchart, àris alſo neuter, 
and the penultima ſhort. 

3. The other neuters make ARIS, long, as altar, 
calcũris; laquear, laquearis ; pulvinar, pulvinãris; ex- 
emplar, exemplaris. 
RulE XXIV. 
Of the increaſe ERIS; 


1. The "RIO fy in ERIS from ER i det 
2. Except Iber, crater, Ser, ver, and Recimer. 


EXAMPLES: 


1. Nouns i in ER make the increaſe FRIS  ſhoxt, as 
earter, carceris ; mulier, mulitris ; ether, ethiri; aer, 
aëri s. 

2. Except the following which make it long, Her, 
Ibiris, 2 native of Iberia near Colchis. And this noun 
is alſo of the ſecond declenſion. See rule 19. 

Crater, eris ; Ser, Seris ; the name of a people who 
manufactured ſilk. 

Velleraque ut foltts depefant tenui Stres. — 
Ver, veris, the ſpring. Recimer, tris, in Sidonius, 4 
proper name; and in ſhort all Greek nouns that have 
an 1 in the e as poder, nris; * is, &c. 


RULE XXV. 
Of Fr increaſe of nouns in OR, 
1. All the maſculines in OR. make ORIS lang. 


889 Memor I 2 
| 3. Toe 


3 


Or: QUANTLETY. an 


3. The neuters in OR, 4. as alſo Greek nouns, 


5. and arbor, make ORIS ſhort. 


ExaAu ri 


1. Nouns in OR, when of the maſculine gender, 
make their increaſe long, as imor, timaris ; lepor, le- 
Poris; vi gor, vi gors ; decays decoris. 
Indulget nata decori. Ovid. 

2. Yet memor hath memiris ſhort, becauſe it is an 
adjective, and heretofore they uſed to ſay memiris and 


hoc memore. 
3. If they be neuters, they make ORIS PIR 
marmor, marmbris ; æquor, wquoris ; hoc ador, adoris. 
4. Greek nouns in OR have alſo a ſhort increaſe, 


Hector, Hefiris ; Neſtor, Ne Noris 3 Caſtor, iris ; rbetor, 


rhetoris. 


5. Arbor hath al ſo arbiris ſhort, 
RvLz XXVI. 


Increaſe of nouns in UR. 
1. The increaſe of nouns in UR 15 OW 
2. Except fur, furis. 


Ex AML Es. 


1. Nouns in UR make their increaſe gets 3 


ther in ORIS, as femur, fembris ; robur, robiris ; jecur, 
fechris ; ebur, ebiris: or in URI 8, as murmur, mur- 


MUTIS ; turtun, turtiris ; vultur, vieltiris; 'P gur, Liguris. 


2, Yet far makes faris, long; as alſo zrifur, ** 


ANNOTATION. 


Hereto we muſt refer the Greek nouns in YR, as martyr (or 
martur ) martiris, or marturos ; and the like, 


RuLE XXVII. 
of the increaſe of nouns in As. 


1. The mcreaſe ADIS from AS is ſhort. 
2. Vaſis from vas zs long. 
3. But miris from ras is ſhort. 


Vor. . W- e 
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322 NEW MET H OD. Bock X. 
ExAMyI ES. 55 
1. Nouns in AS make the increaſe ADIS ſhort; 


whether they be feminines, as Pallas, Palliidis, the 


deſs Minerva; lampas, 6dis, a lamp; or whether 
they be maſculines, as Arcas, Arcadis, an Arcadian; ; 
vas, vidis, bail, or ſurety, 
2. But vas, 25 16, neuter, is long, a veſſel. 
3. Mas, mari, 1s ſhort, 


RLE XXVIII. 
Of the. increaſe Aris. | 
. The mncreaſe ATIS from AS is long, ex- 
— anas, anätis. 
2. * From otber nouns ATIS is 2 


EXAMPLES. | 
I. The increaſe ATIS is long, when it comes 
from a noun in A8, as tas, etatis ; Pietas, pietatis; 


dignitas, dignitatis. 
Except anas, which hath anzis ſhort. 


2. The increaſe ATIS is ſhort, when it comes 


from other nouns than thoſe in AS, for inſtance from 


nouns in A, EEE; th Eran ; dogma, dogmatts, As 


alſo 


Eper, bepitis or hepiites, ſhort. 


RvLre XXIX. 
Of the increaſe of nouns in ES. 


1. Nouns in ES make their increaſe ſhort. 
2. Except merces, quies, locuples, hæres. 
3. And Greek nouns which make ETI 8. 


Ex AML ES. 


1. Nouns in Fs make their increaſe ſhort, as miles, 
militis ; Ceres, Certris ; pes, ptdis; interpres, interpritis; 
ſeges, ſeptris. Likewiſe pre/es, præsidin, and the other 


derivatives of ſedeo. 
2. Theſe are excepted, merces, mercidis ; 5 quits, 


uiẽtis; locuples, kecuplitis ; heres, heridis, 


| I, And 


— 


Or QUANTITY. 323 
3. And Greek nouns which make ET IS, as lebes, 


lebitis ; tapes, tapẽtis; Magner, magnitis ; Dares, Dari- : 


ts; and others. 


ANNOTATION. 


Pre: makes alſo prædis long, as likewiſe 2s, @r7s3 but this is 
by reaſon of the diphthong. And bes makes 4z/Fs long by poſition, 
Formerly they uſed alſo to vs manſues, #tis, long; as likewiſe 


inguies, tis. But at preſent we 
where the penultima ſtill remains long, becauſe of their original, 


RULE XXX. 
Of the increaſe of nouns in IS. 
1. The increaſe of nouns in IS is ſhort. 
* Except Quiris, Samnis, Slis, lis, Dis. 


Ex AML IS. 
1. The increaſe of nouns in IS 1s ſhort, as pulvis, 


pulveris ; ſanguis, ſangulnis; Charts, Charitis, uſual in 


the plural; Charites, the graces. | 
2. In the following it is long. Quiris, Quiritis 3 
Samnis, Samnitis ; glis, gliris; lis, Iitis ; Dis, Ditis. 


RULE XXXI, 
Of the increaſe of nouns in OS, 


1. The increaſe of nouns in OS is long, 
2. Except bos, compos, and impos. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The increaſe of nouns in OS is long, as 0s, dis; 
dos, ditis ; cuſtos, cuſtadis ; nepos, nepõtis. 

Greek nouns in OS have alſo a long increaſe, as 
rinoceros, tis; likewile Tros, Trois; heros, * 3 
Minos, Miniis, though followed by a vowel, becauſe 
in Greek they are written with an f. 

2. Theſe are ſhort, Bos, 46V1is; compos, a ; 


por, imports. 
Ru l. E XXXII. 
Of the increaſe of nouns in US, 
1. Nouns in US have their increaſe ſhort. 


2. Except the * 11 US, 
a - 2. And 


y rather man/uztus, i, inquiztus, i; 
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324 NEW METHOD. Book X, 
3. And nouns that make the genitive in URIS, 
_UDIS, and UTIS. Fn, 2 
4. But pecus makes pecudis ſhort; as intercus, 
intercutis. 3 
 ExXAMPLES. 


1. Nouns ending in US have their increaſe ſhort, 
as munus, muneris; corpus, corporis ; lepus, lepiris; 
tripus, tripodis ;  decus, ris. | 

2. The comparatives in US make their increaſe 
long, as melius, melibris; majus, majoris ; becauſe they 
borrow it of the maſculine, as major, majoris, &c. 

3. Nouns whoſe genitive is in URIS, UDIS, or 
UTIS, make their increaſe long, as jus, jdris; tellus, 


zelliris; incus, incudis ; virtus, virtutis ; falus, ſalii- 


tis, &c. | TS 
4. Theſe are excepted, pecus, Peciidrs, a ſheep, a 


flock; intercus, interciitis, a droply. 


ANNOTATION. 


This ſhews, as we have elſewhere obſerved, that they come ra. 
ther from pecudis, hujus pecudis; intercutis, hujus intercutis, than 
from pecus or intercus, which in all likelihood would follow the 
analogy of the other nouns in c, that have is long, See vol. i. 


p. 85, 86. and p. 167. col. 2. 
Liguris, the name of a people, is alſo ſhort ; which ſhews that 
it comes rather from Ligur, as Verepeus has given it, than from 


Ligus, 
'The names of places in US of Greek original make UNTIS, 


and of courſe are long by poſition, as Opus, Opuntis, the name of 
2 town, and ſuch like. | 2. 


25 Ruts AXANL 
The increaſe of nouns ending in S with another conſonant. 
i. Nouns ending in S with another conſonant 
make their mcreaſe ſhort. | 
2. Except gryps, Cyclops, hydrops, plebs, and 

© ono RE. 

„„ | 

1. The increaſe of nouns ending in S, with aro- 


ther conſonant, is ſhort ; as celebs, celibis ; hycms, 


Demis, Dolops, Dalipis ; inops, inòpis; auceps, aiucipisi 
| 2, But 


Or QUANTITY. 325 
2. But theſe have their increaſe long; gp, gry- 
phis; Cyclops, Cyclopis; hydrops, hyaropis, whence 


comes hydropicus ; plebs, plebis; Cercops, Cercopis, the 
name of a people, who for their malice were metamor- 


phoſed 1 into apes, Ovid. Metam. 
„ Rutrs XXXIY. 


Of the noun caput and its compounds, 
The noun caput and its compounds, have a Hort 
mncreaſe. 
EXAMPLES. 
Caput, and all its compounds are ſhort in their in- 


creaſe through every caſe ſingular and plural, capitis, | 


capite, capita, capitibus; Sinciput, fincipitis ; ecaput, 
gccipitis 5 anceps, ancipitis ; biceps, bicipitts. 
| RU LE XXXV. 
Of the nouns in X which form their genitive in GIS, 
I. The increaſe in GIS ts ſhort. 
2. Except frugis, legis, regis. 
Ex AMP I. ES. 


Ks | Nouns i in X, whoſe genitive is in GIS, make their 
increaſe ſhort, as Allobrox, Allobrigis ; 2 conjugis; 
remex, remigis ; Phryx, Phrygis. 


2. The following are excepted, frux, frigis ; rex, 


regis; as allo lex, lẽgis: but its compounds vary; 
aquilex, aquilegis, ſhort; Lelex, Lelegis, ſhort, the 
name of a people; exlex, © exlegis, an outlaw, 


Ruin XAXYL. 
Of the increaſe of nouns in AX. 


1. The mcreaſe ACIS from AX is long. 
2. Except abax, ſmilax, climax, ſtorax, fax. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Nouns in AX. make their increaſe long, as pax, 
pacis ; ferax, feriicis ; fornax, fornicis. 
2. Theſe are excepted, abax, abòcis; ſmilax, ſmild- 
cis, a yew tree; climax, climacts ; ; ftorax or ftyrax, flyra- 
as; fax, ficis. 
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326 NEW METHOD. Book X. 
Add to theſe Arctopbylax, dcis, a heavenly conſtel- 
lation, and a few more Greek names, 


RvLtz XXXVII. 
Of the increaſe of nouns in EX. 


I. The increaſe of nouns in EX is ſhort, 
2. Except halex, vervex, and fex. + 
EXAMPLES. 

1. All nouns in EX have their increaſe ſhort, as 
nex, necis ; prex, precis ; frutex, fruticis ; vertex, verticis, 

2. Theſe three excepted, halex, haltcis ; vervex, ver- 
Vects ; fex, fects. 

ANNOTATION. 
To theſe ſome are for adding vibex. But we chuſe rather to ſay 


wibix, icis, according as we have marked it in the genders, vol. i. 
P- 55+ and then it will follow the next rule. 


RULE XXXVIII, 
Of the increaſe of nouns in IX, 
1. Nouns in IX, ICIS, have their incregſe long; 
2. Except filix, pix, vix, larix, calix, eryx, 
varix, fornix, ſalix; 
3. To which add nix, nlvis. 


| | EXAMPLES. 

1. Nouns in IX make their increaſe in ICIS long; 
as radix, radicis; felix, felicis; vifetrix, viftricis ; vi- 
Bix, vibicis. „ | CES 
2. The following are excepted, flix, filicis ; pix, 
Picis; vix, vicis, in the plural vices ; larix, laricis; 
calix, calicis; erix, ericis; varix, varicis; fornix, for- 
wicts ; ſalix, ſalicis. | „ 

3. Nix likewiſe makes »#vis ſhort, 


Ruts XXXIX. 

| | Of the jncreaſe OCIS, . 

1. Nouns in OX make the increaſe 6cis long; 
2. Except præcox, and Cappadox, . 

___ExaAmPLES$S 5 
1. The increaſe OC IS from nouns in OX is long; 
as vox, võcis; ferox, fericis; velox, vellcis. | 

 — $ Fs 2, Theſe 
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2. Theſe are excepted ; præcox, Precicis ; 3 Cappa- 


dox, Cappaddcis. 
Nur: 
Of the increaſe UCIS. 


1. The increaſe UCIS from UX ic ; ſport. 
2. Except lux, and Pollux. 


| EXAMPLES. 

1. Nouns in UX make their increaſe UCIS ſhort ; : as 
dux, diicis ; redux, rediicis ; crux, crücis; nux, nicis , 
trux, trücis. 

2. The following are excepted ; lux, lũcis; Pollux, 


Pollicis. 
Talis Amiclæi domitus Pollicis Babenis. Virg. 


ANNOTATION. 


In theſe latter rules, as in a great many others, we have omitted 
ſeveral words, that are not only more difficult to learn, but likewiſe 
leſs uſeful, ſince they occur but ſeldom, and it will be ſufficient to 
obſerve them i in the uſe of authors. | 

Such are atrax, atax, colax, panax, Pharnax, Syphax, which 
make their increaſe ACLS ſhort. Such are alſo cilix, coxendix, biſ- 
trix, natrix, onyx, ſardonyx, which ſhorten ICIS, &c. 


Of the INCREASE of the other DECLENSIONS. 


The other two declenſions, is well as the firſt, have 
no increaſe, except in the plural. This ſhould be re- 
ferred to the following rule, which likewiſe includes 
the ſecond and third declenſions for the increaſe be- 
longing to this number. 


R UL E XLI. 
Of the increaſe of the plural. 


1. In the plural increaſe, 1 and U are Herr ; 
2. But A, E, O, are long. 


ExAM PL Es. 


The plural increaſe is when the other caſes exceed 
the nominative plural (which always depends on the 
genitive ſingular) in number of ſyllables. 

1. And then it makes I and U ſhort; as ſermones, 
ſermonibug ; z vites, vitibus; 3 manus, manuum; Portus, 
frratan, — n...... m 
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323 NEW METHOD. Bock X. 


2. But A, E, O, are long; as muſæ, musarum; res, 
trum, rẽbus; medici, medicorum ; duo, duorum, 


ANNOTATION. 

Here we are to obſerve that there is a ſingular increaſe even in 
the plural; as in this word /ermonibus, the ſecond is a ſingular in- 
creaſe, and is long, becauſe it is ruled by the genitive ſermõnis. 
But the penultima is a plural increaſe, becauſe it has more ſylla- 
bles than this ſame genitiye, and therefore belongs to this rule of 

lurals. | . 
5 The former is long in b6us as well as in b3bus, becauſe it is 
only a ſyncope for bovibus ; which happens alſo to bicula tor bovi- 
cula, True it is that Auſonius has made the former ſhort in b73bus, 
conſidering it as in the fingular increaſe of bos, bowis ; but the au- 


thority of Horace, Ovid, and Lucretius is preferable to his. 


Palerna rura bobus exercet ſuis, Epod. 2. 
Nen profecturis littora bobus aras. Ovid. 


IIS WIG ² ͤ HIS PICO 


E LAST. SYLLAELE, 


RULE XLII. 
A final. 


i. A af the end of words is long; 

2. Except ita, eia, quia, puta ; 

3. But it is ſbort at the end of nouns ; 

4. Except the ablatrve caſe. 

5. And the vocative of Greek nouns in AS, 


| | ExAMPLES, 
1. A is long at the end of words, as ama, pugna, in- 
terea, ultra, memora, triginta, and the like. | 
2. There are four adverbs that have the laſt ſhort ; 
6, eig, quid, puts, for videlicet, 
| Eia per ipſum ; 
Scande age. Val. Flaccus, 
Hoc puta non juſtum eſt, illud male, rectius iſtud. 
OY | Perſius, ſat. 4. 
3. The nouns are ſhort through all their caſes end- 
ing in A, except the ablative, _ 
The Nomin, Forma bonum fragile eſt. Ovid, 
The Accuſat, Hectorã donavit Priamo. Ovid. 
Toe Vocat. Musa mibi cauſas memora, Virg. 


The 


* 
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The Plural. Df#deras promiſsi parenti. Virg. 
4. The ablative 1s long. | 
© Anchora de pron jacitur. Virg. 


5. The vocative in A of Greek nouns in AS is alſo 


long. | | 
Quid miſerum Æneã laceras? Virg. 
But from the other terminations it is ſhort, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently. bi 
ANNOTATION. 


Of the vocative ending in A. 
The vocative of Greek nouns in ES is ſhort when it ends in A, 
as Anchisd, Thyefta, Oreſta, &c. becauſe then this caſe can be on- 
ly of the Latin declenſion. But theſe ſame nouns having E in the 
vocative, make it long, becauſe this is a Greek caſe and follows 
the Greek declenſion which has an z. | 
The Zolians likewiſe gave the termination A to a great many 


nouns that were in AS in the common language, as Mida for Mi- 


das, Hyla for Hylas, &c. and then their vocative may be ſhort. 
Hence it is that Virgil in the very ſame verſe has made this laſt 
ſyllable both long and ſhort in the vocative. | 

Clamaſſent, ut littus Hyli, Hyli omne ſonaret. Ecl. 6, 
Unleſs we chuſe to attribute the length of one to the cæſura, and 
the ſhortneſs of the other to the poſition of the next vowel, 


Of ſome adverbs in A. 


AN TEA is long in Catullus and Horace: 

Petti, nihil me, ficut antea juvat, 

Scribere Verficulos, Epod. 11, 
ConTRa is long in Virgil. | | 

Contra non ulla eſt oleis cultura neque illæ. 
We find it ſhort in Auſonius, and in Manilius who was his con- 
temporary. But in regard to the verſe, which the Jeſuits Alvarez 
and Ricciolius quote from Valerius Flaccus to authorize this quan- 
Uty 5 | 

_ Contraque Lethei quaſſare filentia rami ; 
It proves nothing, becauſe the paſſage is corrupted, and: the right 
reading 1s this : ] 
| Contrã Tartareis Colchis ſpumare wvenenis, 
Cunctaque Letbæi quaſſare ſilentia rami 
Perſtat. | | 
Pos rEA an adverb is long, according to G. Fabricius in his 

treatiſe of poetry, as Voſſius obſerveth. Which appears likewiſe 
by this iambie of Plautus. | 
Si autoritatem poſtei defugeris, In Pænul. act. 1. ſc. 1. 
We might alſo prove . be ſhort by this verſe of Ovid, 1. Faſt. 


Poſteã mirabar cur non fine litibus efſet. 

But it ſeems we ought to read it in two words, off ea, as Voſſius 

ſays, becauſe being an adverb it is long every where elſe. | 
| | | PosTILLA- 
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330 NEW METHOD. Book X. 
PosT1L1 A is alſo long in Ennius and in Propertius, I. 1. El. 15. 


Hy/epile nullos poſtillã ſenſit amores. = 
Pur A for viaelicet, of which ſome have doubted, is ſhort, as - # 


eareth by Servius on the 2. En. where obſerving that the adverbs 
in A are reckoned long, particularly excepts puld and ita. This 
is further confirmed by the above quoted verſe out of Perſius, Hoc 
puta, &c. as Priſcian likewiſe quotes it, lib. 15. and as Caſaubon 
declares he found it in MSS, though ſome editions read puto. 
With reſpect to the paſſage of Martial which is quoted from lib. 3. 
epigram. 29. Ei puta ſolum, &c. it is plain that puta is there or 


cenſe or crede, and is not then an adverb. 


Urra is long in Horace: . 
Ultra uam /atis eſt virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 
In Virgil. | £ = 
Quos alios muros guæ jam ultri mania habetis ? 
As likewiſe in Juvenal, Perſius and others. | 
And in vain does Erythrzus quote Serenus to make it ſhort. 
Curagque nil prodeſt, nec ducitur ultra cicatrix, | 


fince the beſt copies have lla. 


Of the nouns in GIN TA. 


The nouns in GinTa are eſteemed doubtful by ſome, becauſe 
they are found ſhort in the old poets, as in Lucilius, and in thoſe 
of a later date, as Auſonius, Manilius and others: but thoſe of 


the intermediate time, who flouriſhed during the purity of the 
language, always made them long. . 


Triginti capitum fetus enixa jacebit. Virg. 
And the ſureſt way is to follow this quantity. For as to the paſſage; 
they quote from Martial to prove their being ſhort, Voſſius ſhews 


that they are corrupted. 

Ru E XLIII. 

E Final. 

I. E af the end of words is ſbort; 

2. But at the end of Greek nouns it is long; 

3. And at the end of nouns of the 5th declenſion; 

4. And of ohe, fermẽ, fers : : 

5. And of all adverbs formed of US. 

6. But bene, male, infernè, ſuperne, are /hort. 

7. 0 be imperative of the ſecond conjugation is 
long. . 


8. As are alſo theſe monofyllables ma, ng, sẽ, t. 
EXAMPLES, 


1. E is ſhort at the end of words, as furios?, utill, 


parte, illb, frangere, docerb, ſink, mentt, pane, _ F 
| FT, . m. 
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Haud equidem ſins ments reor, fins numinẽ divum 
Aaſumus. Virg. 


2. Greek nouns are long in whatever caſe they hap- 


pen to be, when they are written with an z, according 
to what hath been already obſerved, p. 329, as Lethe, 
Anchisc, Cete, Mole, Tempe, &c. | 


ANNOTATION. 


Achille and Hercule are found ſometimes ſhort : 
Quigue tuas proavus fregit Achille domos. Propert. 
But then we may ſay it is rather according to the Latin declenſion, 


than the analogy of the Greek. Which frequently happens to 


nouns that follow the third declenfion in Latin. 
3. E is long at the end of words of the fifth declen- 
ſion; as, 78, di, requiz; alſo hodi?, poſtridiz, and the 
like, taken from dies. 
Motte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. Juven. 
Fame is alſo long, and ought to be placed here, be- 
cauſe it is really an ablative of the fifth declenſion, 
which came from fames, fame, juſt like plebes, plebei, 
in Livy and Salluſt. 
4. Theſe words are long in the laſt ſyllable, ferm?, 
fert, abẽ. Eh | 
Mobilis & varia eft fermẽ natura malorum. Juven. 
Jamque fere ſicco ſubductæ littore puppes. Virg. 
Importunus amat laudari, donec ohe jam. Hor. 

5, Adverbs formed of nouns of the ſecond declen- 
fion have alſo E long; as indigne, precipue, placide, 
minimẽ, ſummẽ, valde (for valide) ſane, pure, fine, 
. | 

6. Except bene and male, which are ſhort : 

Nil bene cum facias, facis attamen omnia belle. Mart. 

ſnferne and ſupernè ought allo to be excepted as 
| ſhort, unleſs we had authority for the contrary, which 
is not perhaps to be found. For thus it is in Lucre- 
tius: 3 
Terra ſuperne tremit, magnis concuſſa ruinis. 
Upon which Lambinus ſays: Millies jam dixi ultimam 
Hllabam adverbii SUPERNE, brevem eſſe: itaque eos er- 
rare qui hoc loco & ſimilibus legi volunt sur RNA. 
Which neither Deſpauter, nor Alvarez, nor Riccio- 
lius have obſeryed. 


7. The 
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7. The imperatives of the ſecond conjugation have 


alſo E long, as mone, vide, habe, doce. 


The other imperatives are ſhort, Y7de and vale are 
alſo ſometimes ſhort. And cave 1s but ſeldom long. 

Vade, vale, cave ne titubes, mandataque frangas. Hor. 
. Jaque, quod ignoti faciunt, vale dicere.,/altem, Ovid. 

8. Monoſyllables make E long, as we, ne, gc, fc. 


AN NOT 


From this rule of monoſyllables we muſt except the enclitics 
que, ne, ve, and theſe other particles ce, te, or pte, as tuqul, hicce, 
zuaptè, &c. becauſe they are joined in ſuch a manner to the other 
words, that they form but one, and are no longer confidered as ſe- 
parate monoſyllables. | | | 

In regard to imperatives as well of this as of the precedent rule, 
we may obſerve with Voſhus, that the reaſon of their being long, 
is becauſe they are formed by contraction. For ama, he ſays, comes 
from amae ; juſt as the Greeks ſay Za, uu, mete, And thus 
doceo ſhould have gocee, the laſt ſhort, of which they have formed 
by contraction dcc?, the laſt long; juſt as in Greek we ſay gx, 
9;z:z, And though there are ſome imperatives of the ſecond alſo 
ſhort, this is becauſe thoſe verbs were heretofore of the ſecond and 
third conjugation, as ſome of them are ſtill ; for we ſay fulgeo, es, 
and fulgo, is; tergeo, es, and tergo, is, &c, And hence it is that 
we find re/pond? and ſalvò ſhort in Martial, : 

Si quando veniet? dicet : reſponds, poeta Exierat. 
Lecter ſalve. T aces, difſimulaſque ? Vale. Idem. 
Though all theſe verbs are rather long or ſhort, according to the 
conjugation in which they have continued. ft 


Rurz XLIV. 
J Final. 


1. I at the end of, words is long. | 

2. But mihi, tibi, cui, ſibi, ubi, ibi, are 
doubtful. | 

3. Nisi and quasi, are ſhort ; 

As are alſo the neuter nominatives, 


. With the Greek datives, 
And Greek vocatives. 


SGN 


EXAMPLES. 15 
. i at the end of words is long, as oculi, Mercur, 


wy 


BY Fo 


Dum Jpettant læſos ocult, lædunlur & ipsi, Ovid. 
| | 2, The 


L 
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2. The following have I either long or ſhort, mi- 
hi, tilt, cui, ſibi, ubi, ibi. . 

3. And theſe have it ſhort, isi, quas?. 
43. As alſo the neuters in I or Y, Ap, Moly, 
gummi, ſinapi, hydromell, &c. To which we may join 
theſe Greek nouns, as Meſori, Payni, Phaoti, Phar- 
muti, Y, &c. © | „ | 
5. The datives of Greek nouns are alſo ſhort, as 
Minoid?, Palladi, TJhelidi, Parid?i, Tindaridi, Phillid?, 
&c. | 
6. As alfo their vocatives, whether in J or T; as 
Adont, Alexi, Amarilli, Briſes, Cecrop?, Chely, Daphni, 
nacb, Lycaoni, Pari, Phylli, That, Tyndar?, whereto 
we ought likewiſe to refer all the patronymics in TS, 
which make IDOS. 


ANNOTATION. 


- Ut; is long, as alſo veluti. 
Namque videbat uti bellantes Per gama cirlum. Virg. 

Improviſum alpris veluti gui ſentibus anguem. Id. 
But cut is ſhort in Lucretius and elſewhere, and perhaps 1s not 
to be found of a different quantity, though grammarians mark it 
as common, Urtique is ſhort, 1bidem, ubigue and abivis are long, 
though they come from 757 and abi common. Some have fancied 
them doubtful becauſe of this verſe of Horace. 

Non ub! vis coramve quibuſlibet. Tu medio qui; 
But we mult pronounce it in two words «4; vis, or according to 
ethers abi ffs, Sicubi, though common, is generally long. 

NM and quaſi which I have marked as ſhort, are reckoned com- 
mon by ſome, becauſe there are ſome authorities for it in the lat- 
ter poets, and in Lucretius, who ſays : 

N Et devifa quasĩ cogantur ferre patique. 
But the beſt authors conſtantly make them ſhort, 
| Duogue fit armento, veri quasi neſcia guæri. Ovid. 
 Nihll hic nisi carmina deſunt. Virg. 

As for the Greek nouns, we are to obſerve that theſe are ſome- 
times found alſo long, as Oreſiĩ, Pyladi, and the like datives, be- 
cauſe this termination is then intirely Latin, thoſe caſes in Greek 
being *Ogt5y, IIA, which are of the firſt declenſion of ſimples. 
Nor can we even ſhorten the datives that ariſe from contraction, 
as Demoſtheni, Anluoc dive, metamorphost, werapoepuctr, becauſe this 
would be contrary to the general rule. And if we would alſo re- 
fer Oreſti to this rule of contraction, we ſhould find more reaſon 
to make it long, becauſe it will come from *O-i-«6, as Socrati from 
 Ewxgaru ; and ſo for the reſt, 
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RULE XL. 
| | O Final. 
1. O at the end of words is doubtful : 
2. But the datives and ablatives.in O are long. 
3. O in theſe words is ſhort imò, dus, ſciò, 
mods, cito. 4. In eõ it is long; 
5. As alſo in monoſyllables. 
6. And in adverbs derived from nouns. 
EXAMPLES. 
1. O at the end of words is ſometimes long, and 
ſometimes ſhort ; as led, quando, mold. 
2. The datives and ablatives in O are long, ſomnò, 
ventõ, odiõ. 55 
Nutritur vento, vento reſtinguitur ignis. Ovid. 
3. O is ſhort in the following words, imò, duò, ſciò, 
and its compound e/cio, modò, with its compounds 
quomodò, dummodò, &c. citö. To which we may add 
ego, cedò (for dic) illicùh, which are more uſually ſhort. 
4. E5 is long, and ſo are its compounds, adeõ, 


Dit ed, quò vis, zonam qui perdidit, inquit. Hor. 
5. Monoſyllables are long, ds, tb, pro. 

Jam jam efficaci do manus ſcientiæ. Hor. 
6. Adverbs derived from nouns are long, becauſe 


properly ſpeaking they are only ablatives, as ſubitõ, me- 


ritõ, mults, falsd, primo, eo, vero. Ergo is always long, 
becauſe it comes from fe: but ſerò is doubtful. 


ANNOTATION. 

We find mod long in Catullus. 

| Hoc quid putemus efſe ? qui modõ ſeurra. 

Serò being doubtful follows the general rule. For though it 13 
more frequently ſhort, yet we meet with it alſo long. 

Heu ler rewocatur amor, ſerõque juventa. Tibul. 

Hereto ſome add /edulo, crebro, and mutuo; but they are more 
commonly long. | ES 

Profect is alſo long, becauſe it is derived from pro facto, by 
changing A into E, according to what has been ſaid, p. 252, Yet 
we find it alſo ſhort in Terentianus Maurus. 

Now the reaſon why O is not only ſometimes long, and ſome- 
times ſhort, but alſo generally common of its nature, is becauſe 
it anſwers to theſe two Greek vowels o and , in imitation of which 
the Latins pronounced ſeveral of their words, And thence alſo 

1 
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it comes that O in Latin is oftener long than ſhort. For in the 

firſt place the antients made the verbs almoſt always long, becauſe 

in Greek it is an . And Corradus excepts from this rule no more 

than cio and neſcio, which Victorinus aſſerts to have been made 

| ſhort, to diſtinguiſn them from the datives and ablatives ; ſcio from 

ſcius, whence cometh /ciolus ; and ne/cio from neſcius. Voſſius how- 
ever adds cedo for dic. ; 

 Fufti crimen habet. Cedo, fi conata peregit, Juven. 
and he ſhews that though the moſt eminent poets make O more 


uſnally long in the other verbs, yet thoſe who flouriſhed ſomewhar 


later, generally made it ſhort, as Martial. 
| Nec vols boletos : oftrea nols : race. 

Secondly, the datives and ablatives are always long for the ſame 
reaſon ; Kvgu, iu, &c. | 

Thirdly, all the other caſes which in Greek end with an ©, are 
long in Latin, as Ales, Echi, Sapphi, hujus Androgei, hunc Athi, 
&c. But thoſe which end with a » after w, are reckoned common 
in Latin, as Adr, Plato; Jeaxwn, dracs; though Corradus will 
ſtill have them to be only long, as indeed Victorinus affirms that 
they were always reckoned by the antientss _ | 

Fourthly, the gerunds in Do, mee e, to the ſame Corradus, 
and Valerius Probus, ought always to be long. And the reaſon is 
' becauſe they are only nouns, as we have ſhewn in the remarks on 
ſyntax, book 6. And though they may be ſometimes found ſhort 
in Tibullus, Juvenal, and Ovid; yet they. are not ſo in Virgil, 
who conſtantly makes them long. 

' Fifthly, the interjection O is long by nature, becauſe it is an . 
| O lux Dardaniæ, ſpes © fidifſima Teucrim, Virg. | 
And if it be ever ſhort, it 1s merely by poſition, that is becauſe of 
the vowel that follows it. | 
Te Coridon 6 Alexi, Idem. | 

which we ſhall account for hereafter, when we come to ſpeak of the 
manner of ſcanning verſes. 


RuLte XLVI. 
3 U Final. 
Words ending in U are long, as vultũ. 


ExXAMPLES. 


U is long at the end of words, vultũ, cornũ, promp- 
ti, Panthi. 
Tantum ne pateas verbis ſimulator in ipfis 
Effice, nec vultũ deſtrue dicta tuo. 


ANNOTATION. 


Words ending in « are long, becanſe this Latin 2 was pro- 
nounced with a full ſound, like the French diphthong ou, as we 
have ſhewn in the treatiſe of letters, book g. c. 4. n. 2. p. 25 5. 


But thoſe which terminate in Y (which was pronounced like the 
| French 
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French u,) are ſhort, Moly, Tiphy, &c. Vet indy, which was uſed 
for in, and nend for non, are ſhort, They are both ſtill to be ſeen 
in Lucretius, | | | | 


RULE XLVII. 
| B and C Final.. 

I. B af the end of words is ſhort : 

2» C 7s long . Stat | 
3. Except nec and donec, which are ſhort ; 

4. Except alſo fac and hic the pronoun, which 

are doubtful. 

7 EXAMPLES. 


1. B at the end of words is ſhort, as 4b, 6b, Sub. 
puppi fic fatur ib alta. Virg. 
2. C is long, as ac, hic the adverb, hoc, dic, ic. 
SIC oculos, SIC ille manus, SIC ora ferebat. Virg. 
3. Theſe two are ſhort, nec, donec : | 
Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. Ovid. 
4. The following are doubtful ; fac, the impe- 
rative of facio, and hic, the pronoun. 7 
Hic vir hic eſt, tibi quem promitti ſapius audis. n. 6. 
Hic gladio fidens, hic acer & arduus haſta. En. 12. 
| ANNOTATION. 


The adverd Vic is long, becauſe it was pronounced almoſt like 
er, ſays Voſlius, whence it is that in antient marbles, we often 
find it written thus, HEI. But as for the pronoun Vic, Voſſ. 2. 
de arte Gram. c. 29. ſays it is always ſhort by nature, and that when- 
ever we find it Jong, it is becauſe the c had the full found of a dou- 
ble letter; for which he has the authority of Victorinus, Probus, 
and Capella. To underſtand this, it muſt be obſerved, agree- 
ably to what Priſcian ſays, lib. 13. that this pronoun Hic, hec, 
boc, frequently aſſumed the particle ce, hicce, hace, hocce, and 
that this final e being loſt by.ſynalepha, there remained only two 
cc, hicc, hace, hocc, which is alſo confirmed by Longus in his or- 
thography. Be that as it may, there is no doubt but this pronoun 
is much oftener long than ſhort. Horace conſtantly makes it long ; 
and for twice that we find it ſhort in Virgil, Solus hic inflexit ſen- 
us, En. 4. with the other above quoted of the 6th, it is above 
fifteen times long, whether he wrote it with two cc, or otherwiſe. 
The ſame may be ſaid alſo of hoc, which is always long in the 
beſt authors. N 
But take notice that the verſe which Smetius quotes on this oc. 
cCaſion, from En. 11. | 
Hic annis gravis, atque animi maturus Aletes, 
proves nothing, becauſe hic is there an adverb only. 


Fat 


o QUANTITY. 337 f 
| Fac, the imperative of facio, is alwa oa long by nature, i 


Hoc fac Armenios 
And if we — find it — it is becauſe they uſed for- 


merly to write face, according to Voſſius after Julius Scaliger and | 
Verulen, as in the ſame poet, 71 

Jane face æteraos pacem, paciſque miniftirory | | 
though Giffanius is of a contrary opinion. 


RuLE XLVIII. 
D and L final. 


1. D i ſhort at the end of the words 
2. As likewiſe L, 3. Except nil, ol, fal ; 
he And Hebr rew _ as Daniel. 


 FxAMPLES. 


D is ſhort at the end of words, as 4d, 4 quid- 
out iftid, 
2. Words that terminate in L are alſo 1 as 
tribundl, fel, mel, ſemel, pervigil, pil, procl. 
3. TI he following are excepted, nil, 5, aãl. 
4. Hebrew names are alſo excepred, as Dani 
Ae, Michil, Raphatl, &c. 


ANNOTATION. 


Nil is long, becauſe it is a contraction for vii, which is ſhort, 
according to the Paid rule; 
De nibilb nihil, in nihilum nil poſſe reverti. Perſius. 
The following verſe of Ovid is brought againſt us, 
Morte nihil IE et, nibil Icariotide tela. 
But then the reaſon of the laſt of nibil Y long in the ſecond 
foot, is becauſe of the cæſura. 25 


OF words ending in M. 


The Greeks, as we have obſerved, p. 267. did not end any 
word at all with this letter, but it was a common termination | 
with the Latins. Yet as it is always cutoff in verſe before a vowel, 
there is no neceſſity for giving any rule about it. However we 
| may obſerve that the antients let it ſtand and made it ſhort. 

Vomerem argue locis avertit ſeminis ictum, Luer. 
bun i. if we find it ſometimes ſhort, this is in virtue of the cæ - 
ura, as 


1 
—_— . 


Hzc eadem ante illam, impune & Leſbia ficit. Propert. 
In compoſition it is alſo ſhort, 

Leo te eircümagas. Juven. 
Concerning which ſee what is ſaid in the third ſection of this book, 
|  C. 3. n. 1. ſpeaking af the eethlipſis. 
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338 NEW METHOD. Book X. 
b Rull E XLIX. | 
N Final. 
1. Nic hong at the end of words : 
2. Except an, in, and dein; 
3. Except alſo nouns in EN making inis; ; 
4. As hkewiſe tamen and viden'. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. N is long at the end of words; as Dan, lien, © in, 
quin, Sin. 
Alſo in Greek wars maſculine and feminine, as 
Titan, Syren, Salamin, Phorcyn, 
Likewiſe Aeon, Corydon, and the like, which 
have 6 . 
And Greek accuſatives of the firſt declenſion, as 
AEnean, Anchiſen, Calliopen. 
As well as the genitives plural, as Cimmeron, be- 
cauſe it is alſo an . 
2. In the following N is ſhort, an, in; likewiſe for- 
zan, and forfitin, compounded of &n. 
Alſo deln, proin, for deinde, proinde. 
3. Nouns in EN, that make INIS, are alſo ſhort, 
as nomn, nominis; Pebbèn, pectinis; ; tibictn, tibicinis. 
4. As likewiſe tamen, and its compound attamen. 
Alſo viden', and ſuch like; as noftin', aln', ſatin”, 
egůn, nemon' 's milan are ſaid by apocope inſtead of 
vidiſne, neming ? &c. 
ANNOTATION. 


Hereto we may add the Greek nouns in on, which are of the 
ſecond declenſion in Latin, as Ilion, and the like, which in Greek 
have an omicron. As alſo the accuſative of nouns whoſe nomi- 
native is ſhort ; as Maian, Egindn, Alexin, 7. n Itin, . ; 
and the datives plural in in, as Arcasin. 


RLE L. 
EX Final. | 
1. R af the end of words is ſhort : 
ay But Greek nouns in ER, that increaſe 1 in the 
genitive, are to ng; 
3. Add to theſe cur, far, lar, fir, ver, hir, nar, 


4. Alſo par, and its compounds, as diſpar. 
E x a Me 


o, QUANTITY, us. 
| Ex AM LIS. 


1. R is ſhort at the end of words, as Cæsr, calcd 
imbir, differ, linttr, vir, g/adiatir, roblit. © 

2, Greek nouns in ER are long, when they in- 
oreaſe in the genitive; whether this increaſe be ſhort, 
as azr, ether, tris; or whether it be long as Crater, 
gazer, poder, Recimẽr, ſpinter, iris. As alſo Ber, 
though its compound Celtibèr is ſhort, conforming 
thus to the Latin analogy. 

Ducit ad auriferas quod me Salo Celtiber oras. Mart, 
Deſpauter mentions this noun as doubful, but with- 
out authority. Its increaſe indeed is long, as ny be 
ſeen above, rule 20. p. 318; 

The other Greek nouns that have no increaſe i in che 
genitive, are ſhort, as pater, mater. g 

3. The following words are alſo long, car, fur, 
lar, far, bir, nar, and ver, which laſt may be ranked 
among the Greek nouns, ſince it comes from ü lag, Tos 
as we have already obſerved. . 

4. Par and its compounds are alſo Joie, compar, 
diſpar, impar, ſuppar, &. 
Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longa. Hor, 


ANNOTATION. 


Vir is oftener ſhort. Vet we find it long in this verſe of Ovid, 
De grege nunc tibi vir & de grege natus haberidut, Ovid. 
Cor is alſo doubtful according to Aldus, 
Molle cor ad timidas fic habet ille preces. Ovid. 
Molle meum lewibus cor eff wiolabile telis. Id. 
Unleſs the paſſage be corrupted ; for every where elſe it is ſhort. 
Greek nouns in OR are always ſhort, though in their own lan- 
guage they have an w, as Heir, Neftir, &c. But it is not the 
{ame in regard to the termination ON, which continues always 
long when it comes from , as we have ſhewn in the precedent 
rule. For which this reaſon may be given, according to Cametius, 
that the termination ON is intirely Greek, and therefore retains 
the analogy and quantity of the Greek, otherwiſe, to latinize it, 
we ſhould be obliged to change it into O, as Plato, Cicero, &Cc. 
whereas the termination OR being alſo Latin, nouns borrowed 
from the Greek conform to it intirely without any alteration, and 
therefore are of the ſame nature and quantity as the Latin. 
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$406 NEW METHOD. Bock x. 


Rl E LI. 
AS final. 
1. AS at the end of words is long. 
2. But AS, ADIS, zs ſhort. 
3. = thereto the Greek accuſative. 
4. With the nominative anas. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. AS at the end of words is long, as ætãs, Thomas, 
Eneas, fas, nefas ; Pallas, antis ; Adamas, antis. 

2. Greek nouns in AS, which make the genitive in 
ADIS, are ſhort, as Arcas, Arcadis; lampas, lampaais; 
Palläs, Palladis ; lids, Hiàdos. | 

3. The Greek accuſatives of nouns, which in 
Latin follow the third declenſion, are likewiſe ſhort, 
as Naiadòs, Troas, Delphinas, Arcadäs. 

Palantes Troas agebat. Virg. 
4. The noun ands is ſhort, as in Petronius, 
| Et pittis anas enovata pennis. 
And even the very analogy of the language ſhews it, 
having a ſhort increaſe in the genitive anatis. 


Ru LE LII. 
ES final. 


1. ES at the end of words is long. 

. Except Es from Sum, With its compounds. 
: Aud penès. 
4. Greek nouns in ES are alſo ſhort. | 
5. As likewiſe Latin nouns with ſhort increaſe. 
6. Except pẽs, Ceres, aries, abies, and parics. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Es at the end of words is long, as nubẽ's, artes, 
Cybeles, 'Toannes, locuples, Anchises, deries, vents, &c. 
2. The verb /um makes 25 ſhort, with its com- 
pounds ports, ades, &c. But 2s from edo is long, 
becauſe it is a craſis ior edis, of which they made is, 
"IA e 


Or QUANTITY. 34% 


3. The prepoſition penòs is alſo ſhort. 

4. Likewiſe Greek nouns of the neuter gender, as 
hippomants, cacobtbès, &c. TD 
The plural of Greek nouns that follow the third 
declenſion of the Latins, makes ES alſo ſhort in the 
nominative and vocative, as Amazones, Arcad?s, aſpi- 
des, Delphints, Erinnides, gryphts, heros, Lyncbs, Mi- 
mallones, Naiades, Nereides, Orcades, Phryges, Thraces, 
Tigrides, Troades, Tross &c. But the accuſative in 
Es of theſe very nouns is long, becauſe it is intirely a 
Latin caſe, the Greek accuſative ending in AS. Thus 
hos Arcadss is long, and hos Arcadas is ſhort. | 

5. The Latin nouns in ES, whoſe increaſe is ſhort, 
have &s alſo ſhort in the nominative ſingular, as mes, 
militis ; ſeges, ſegetis ; pedes, peditis. But thoſe whoſe 
increaſe is long, are long, as hers, edis; locuplés, etis. 

6. The following have ES long, notwithſtanding 
that they have a ſhort increaſe, Ceres, Certris ; pes, pedis. 

Hic farta premitur angulo Ceres omni. Mart. 

Pes etiam & camuris hirtæ ſub cornibus aures. Virg. 


ANNOTATION, 


Hereto we might join theſe three, abizs, abietis; ariis, arieris ; 
aries, parietis ; though it ſeems to be rather the cæſura that make 
them long; for perhaps they will not be found of this quantity in 
any other ſituation. 

With regard to what is objected againſt the compounds of ber, 
that prepes is ſhort in Virgil, : | 

| — prepes ab Ida. 
And perp?s in 8. Proſper, e 
I In Chrifto quorum gloria perpès erit. Tr 
It is evident that neither of theſe nouns is compounded of pes, 
perpes being the ſame as perpetuus, and præpes coming from mecmnilic, 
prevelans, which was firſt of all in uſe among the augurs. 

We muſt own that Auſonius ſhortens 4ip:s and trips, and 
Probus teacheth that alipcs and /onipes are likewiſe ſhort. But the 
contrary appears in Virgil, Lucan, and Horace. Therefore it is 
better always to make them long, like their ſimple. 6 

Poets who flouriſhed towards the decline of the Latin tongue, 
have taken the liberty to ſhorten the laſt in fames, lues, proles, 
plebes, which is not to be imitated. Cicero likewiſe has made the 
final ſhort in er, and in ped?s the plural of pes, and Ovid in 9. 


gre, as conformable to the Greek analogy. 
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NEW METHOD. Book X. 
RU LE LIII. OT 
| TIS final. N 
1. 18 at the end of words is ſhort 
2. But the plural caſes are afways long. 
3. As alſo the nominative ſingular of nouns that 
have a long increaſe, 
4. Likewiſe ſuch verbs as anſiver in number and 
tenſe to audis. 


5. With Fis, fis, Vis, and velis. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. IS at the end of words is ſhort, as amatl, inquls, 
oh 16, pronoun ; cis, prepoſition ; virgints, vultis, 

c. 

Y has a great relation to I, for which reaſon i it is 
alſo ſhort, as Chelys, Capys, Libjs, &c. | | 

2. FRE plural caſes are always long, as virts, armis, 
musis, ſiccis, glebis, nobis; omnis for omneis, or omnes; 
arbis for urbeis, or urbes; queis for quibus; vobis, &c. 

Gratis and foris are alſo long, in this reſpect par- 
taking. of the plural caſes. 

Dat gratis, ultro, dat mibi Galla, nego. Mart. 

Wherein P. Meliſſus, in a letter to Henry Stephen, 
acknowledges himſelf to have been heretofore miſ- 
taken. 

3. Nouns in IS are e long, when their increaſe hap- 

ns to be long, as Simots, entis; Pyrats, entis ; lis, li- 
tis ; dis, ditis ; Samnis, ĩtis; Quiris, ts; Salamis „ Ms; 
glis, gliris; ſemis, ſemiſſis. 
But thoſe of a ſhort increaſe are alſo ſhart, as ſanguts, 
Janguints. 
4. Verbs make IS long in the Good perſon ſingular, 
whenever the ſecond perſon plural in tis is long. 

As in the preſent of the fourth conjugation, audis, 


342 


ngſcis, ſentis, vents. 


F. As fis from Fo, cis Gwe Jum, and 3 its com- 
pounds, pg/sts, prosis, adss. 
As vis from volo, and its compounds, mavis ; as 
alſo quamwvis, clivis. 

Likewiſe velis, mals, nolis, 


And 


OW QUANTITY. 3 43 "I ö 
And in fine according to ſome, as fax?s, ausis, which 
follow the ſame analogy. 225 


ANNOTAT ION. | 
Some will have bis, ne/cis, polis, welis, and puluis td be com- 
mon; which is not without authority. But pulvis is long in Vir- 
gil by a czſura, and as for the others it is always better to follow 
the general rules. 3 
Chriſtian poets ſometimes make 18 ſhort in the fourth, aa 
; — non tu 


Pervenis ad Chriftum, ſed Chriſtus pervenit ad ze. Sedul, 


which is not to be imitated, 
Of the termination RIS in the ſuljunctiue. 

In regard to the termination RIS of the ſubjunctive, it is ſo 
often long and ſhort in verſe, that ſome have been led thereby to 
believe it was long in the future, and ſhort in the preterite. But 

this diſtinction is by no means ſatisfying; for as we have ſhewn in 
the remarks on ſyntax, book 6. p. 107. the preterite in im is often 
made to expreſs the future, as well as the paſt; and therefore we 
may ſay in general, that whether in the preterite, or the future, 
we may always make them ſhort, as ſufficiently appeareth from 
the following examples. = 
5 Quas gentes Itãlum, aut quas non oraveris urbes. Virg. 
Sræculus eſuriens in cælum juſſeris, ibit. Juven. 
Dinxeris, egregie, &. Hor. 4 
Dixeris ſtuo, ſudat. Juven. | 
| Nam fruſtra vitium vitaveris !Ilud. Hor. 
1s mihi, dives eris, fi cauſas egeris, inguit. Mart. 

And if we ſhould be aſked nevertheleſs, whether it be true, that they 
are alſo ſometimes long in the future, it is certain there are exam- 
ples thereof. | | 

| Miſcueris elixa, /imul conchylia turdis. Hor. 

But this may be referred to the czſura. At leaſt I never met with 

them long, except on ſuch an occafion. Which ſhews that we may 

abide by what Probus ſays, that this ſyllable RIS is always ſhort, 
whether in the preterite, or in the future ſubjunctive. 
Some have alſo remarked that this laſt ſyllable RIS is long only 
when the antepenultima is ſhort, as we ſee in atruleris, aud iris, bibe- 
, dederis, credideris, faeris, and others; ſo that the penultima 
being likewiſe ſhort in all thoſe words, there is a neceſſity for 
lengthening the laſt, in order to admit them into verſe. Therefore 
they will have this to be only a licence, which has nevertheleſs 
become a rule; whereas if the antepenultima is long, this laſt ſyl- 
lable will be ever ſhort according to its nature, as appears in dixers 
gern, feceris, jinxeris, guæswerls, viderls, and others. This re- 
mark has ſome foundation, ſince it is generally true: but in words 

where they pretend it is long by poetic licence, there is always a 

cæſura. e | A | 44 
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344 NEW METHOD. Book X. 
Rur LIV. 
o OS final. 
3 OS as the end F words is long. 
2. Except compos, impòs. 
3. Alſo Greek nouns written with omicron. 
4. Aud os, oſſis. 


EXAMPLES. 


x. OS at the end of words is long, as bonds, rõs, as, 
or71s, the mouth; Virds, &c, 
2. Compòs and impòs, which Aldus ſuppoſeth to be 


long, are ſhort. 
Inſeguere, & voti paſtmodo compòs eris. Ovid. 


with an omicron, as Arctòs, melos, Chats, Argos, Ids; 
and the genitives in OS, as Arcad6s, Palladis, Tethyos. 
But nouns written in Greekiwlth an omega are long, as 


Athos, Heros, Androgeõs, &c. 
Viveret Androgeos utinam. Ovid. 
4. Theſe nouns are alſo ſhort, 9s, s, a bone ; erb, 


one that has no bones. 
Exos & exanguis tumidos perfuctuat artus. Lucret 


RU LE LV, 
Us final. 


x. US af the end of words 5 ſhort, _ 
2. But _ that retain U in the genitius are — 


4. As likewi HP n I 


EXAMPLES, 


1. US i is ſhort at the end of words, as rule, illiiis, 


inis, ſenſibiis, vulniis, impetiis, 


| 2. Nouns that retain U in the genitive are always | 


| long, whether they make it in uxris, URIS, UTIS, 

| 'VD18, or vis, as Opits, Opintis, the name of a town; 

| tellits, telluris; ras, raris; jũs, juris; ſalũs, ſalũtis; vir- 
ts, virtutis ; ; Palin Palidis; 3 grũs, gritts; cus, SUIS. 


2 ANNO- 


3. Greek nouns are ſhort, when written in Greek 


„ ANNOTATION, 
. Palus occurs but once in Horace, 2 
| Regis opus, fteriliiſque diu paliis, aptague remis. 


Which is more to be remarked than imitated, though Palerius 


followed the example in his poem on the immortality of the ſoul. 

" bujus intercutis, of which they have made zintercis by ſyncope, 
Tellus is likewiſe ſhort in Martianus Capella, 

Interminata marmore tellius erat. | 

But this author often takes ſuch liberties, in which his example 


is by no means to be copied. 


3. Nouns of the fourth declenſion are alſo ſhort in 
the nominatiye and vocative ſingular, as Hic frufis, 


hec mani, , 
Hic Dolopum maanius, hic ſævus tendebat Achilles. Virg, 


But theſe very nouns are long in the other caſes'in US, 
which are four; namely, the genitive ſingular, the 
nominative, accuſative, and vocative plural ; becauſe, 


as we have obſerved when treating of the declenſions, 
vol. 1. p. 123. this termination zs comes from a con- 


traction in all thoſe caſes, viz. uis in the genitive, 
manuis, manus; and ues, us, for the other three, manuzs, 


mans, & c. Ss 
4. Tripas, tripodis, is alſo long in the laſt of the no- 
minatiye. To which we may add Melampas, 


ANNOTATION. 


Greek nouns ending in «; make f Iong in Latin, becauſe it 
comes from the diphthong, as Amathis, Jesus. As likewiſe cer- 
tain genitives that come from the Greek termination o, 99%, as 
Manto, Mantis ; Sappho, Sapphiis ; and the like. There are only 
the compounds of Tov; (except tripùs and Melampas) that are ſhort ; 
as Polipus, Oedipiis, &c. becauſe they drop the v of the diphthong 
according to the olians, and only change og into ws, as we find 
by the genitive which makes odis, and not opdis or untis. 
| Nouns in eas are alſo long by reaſon of the diphthong, as A:rezs, 
Orpbeũs, Briareis. ' | | | „ 

The antients uſed to cut off S at the end of words in verſe, juſt 
as we do M; hence they ſaid aliu', dignu', montibu” ; which laſted 
fill Cicero's ang Virgil's time. „„ Tam 
R U LE | LVT, : 
| * | 3 final. 15 
P at the end of words is ſhort. 


. 


Or QUANTITY. 34. 


Tntercis, utis, is alſo ſhort, becauſe the nominative was intercitis, 
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EXAMPLES. 


I at the end of words is ſhort, as audilt, legit, ca- 


put, fugit, amat, &c. 


N 5 ANNOTATION: 


T final was heretofore common, as Capella witneſſeth, and as 
we ſtill ſee in Ennius; but at preſent it is looked upon as ſhort. 
And if we find it ſometimes long, this is owing to the cæſura, as 


* in Mar tial, þ , l 
Jura trium petiit à Cæſare diſcipulorum. 
And in Ovid 5 


| Nox abiit, oritũrgue Aurora, Palilia poſcor. 


We are not even allowed, as ſome pretend, to make it long in 
the laſt ſyllable of the preterites formed by ſyncope ; and if we 
ſometimes find it thus, it is always in conſequence of the cæſura, as 


in Horace, 


— ut iniguæ mentis Aſellus, 
Cum gravius dorſo ſubiĩt onus — 


However, if beſide the ſyncope of the U, there is alſo a ſynere- 
ſis of two ii, then in virtue of this contraction of two ſyllables 
into one, the T, like any other letter, may become long, pur- 
ſuant to what we obſerved in the firſt rule. Thus in Virgil, Zn. 


lib. 9. : 


Dum trepidint, it haſta 7. ago per tempus utrumque. 
For it is there in the preterite inſtead of iit. Likewiſe in Ovid, 


1 Triſt. eleg. 9. 


Dardaniamgue petit autoris nomen habentem. 


for periit, and the like ; though, generally ſpeaking, they are with 


a cæſura, as in the laſt example. 
Rott VIE © 
Of the laſt ſyllable of the verſe. 


The laſt ſyllable of the verſe is always common. 


EXAMPLES. 


The laſt ſyllable of every verſe is common, that is, 


we may look upon it as ſhort or long, juſt as we 


will, 


without being confined to any rule; as in this verſe 


from Virgil: 


Gens inimica mibi Tyrrbenum navigat EqUOr. * | 
The laſt of the word equir is ſhort by nature, 


though it paſſeth here as long. 
And in this other verſe out of Martial, 
Nobis uon licet efſe tam diſertis. 


The 


' Or QUANTITY. 


The laſt of diſertis is long by nature, though i it is 
here ſuppoſed to be ſhort, 


- 2 4 


Ons2nvartons ON DIVERS S li 
whoſe quantity is diſputed. 


\HIS is all we had to mention in regard to the rules 
of quantity. The ſyllables not included in theſe rules, 
| gh to be learnt by the uſe and authority of the poets, ſuch as 
molt of thoſe in the middle of words, and all thoſe which are 
called NAT uR E, of which we have given ſome hints in different 
parts of the annotations. 

But as there are many words whoſe quantity is often diſputed, 
and others where it is perverted by following the authority of cor- 
rupt paſſages, or of authors no way deſerving of imitation ; I ſhall 
therefore give here a lift of ſuch as A thought the moſt neceſſary to 
be obſerved. | 
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BS T EMI US, the ſecond long, 
though Rutilius would fain have 
it ſhort. 
Si forte in medio poſitorum abſtemius 
berbis, Hor. 
 'AFFATIM, the ſecond ſhort in a 
verſe of Accius's, which is in the 2d 
Tuſc. 
Tum jecore opims farta & ſatiata 
affatim. 
Some have inſiſted on its being long 
becauſe of this verſe of Arator, 


Suppetit affatim exemplorum copia, 


noſque. , 

But befides that we might ſcan it per- 
haps without making an eliſion of the 
M, as was frequently practiſed by the 
antients, and thus make a dactyl of af- 
Fatim, we muſt further obſerve that this 
poet (who flouriſhed under Juſtinian at 
the ſame time with Priſcian and Caſſio- 
dorus) is not ſo exact in his poetry, as 
to be of any authority with us. 

AxATHEMA, when it fignifies a 
perſon excommunicated, as in St, Paul, 
1 Cor, xvi. 21. is generally written in 
Greek with an s, and therefore hath the 
penultima ſhort, But when it denotes 
a preſent or an offering hanged up in 
temples and churches, it is commonly 
written with an », as in St. Luke, 
xxi. 5, and elſewhere ; and therefore it 
hath the penultima long: though ſome- 
times 


being ſti and” the ſame word, 


but one and 


of 
* 


orthography of it is altered; 


compounded of 7i2nwi, pono, which 
takes either the n or the : in both figni- 


fications ; and then the quantity will be 
alſo changed. 

AN TEA. See p. 329. 

ARCHYTAS hath the penultima long, 
as V offius obſerves, and as appeareth by 
this verſe out of Propertius, 

Me creat Archytæ ſoboles Babylanius 

heros. 
And by this other of Horace, lib. 1. 
Od. 28. 

Te maris & terre, numerogue carentis 

arenæ 

Menſorem cobibent Archyta. 

And therefore it is wrong in Aratus, 
S. Sidonius, and Fortunatus, to make i it 
long, 

AREo0PAGUS, the penultima doubt- 
ful. Some derive it from pagus, the 
former long, as coming from yd, Fons: 
and 8. Auſtin explains it vicum Mar- 


tis; wherein he is followed by Budeus 


with moſt of the Greek and Latin dic- 
tionaries. Others derive it from Tx4y0;y 
collis, the penultima ſhort 3 which is the 
opinion of Voſfius, Ricciolius, and 
others, founded on this, that it appears 


by Euripides, Pauſanias,- Heſychius, 
Suidas, and the Etymologiſt, that this 


place was elevated, and appeared as it 
were on an eminence. 


AzyMus, the ſecond commonly | 


ſhort in Prudentius, and in the hymn of 


the firſt Sunday after Eaſter. 
Sinceritatis 


* 
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Si azyma, Vet by right it 


mould be ong, being a word compound - 
ed of a privative and Cihan, fermentum, 
whereof the former is long, as appears 


« Tirzwue in Nicander, derived from 
e 


ſame root, MA petv Th Cupanpac naxey 
Xeivor, &c. ER 
CAN DAC, Kayizxn, the penultima 
may be pronounced long in proſe, by 
following the accent. But in verſe it 
is ſhort, the ſame as Canace, Panace, and 
the like; which is further confirmed by 
this verſe of Juvenal ; 


Candacis Athbiopum dicunt arcana, 


mod6/que. 
Cicurars is to be found no where 
but in a very corrupt verſe of Pacuvius's, 
quoted by Varro. Vet the two firſt ſyl- 


lables are ſuppoſed to be ſhort, as well as 


Cicuris. 

Crs, a p tion, is reckoned ſhort 
by Voſſius, though there is no antient 
authority for it. But the analagy 
ſeems to require it. The ſame may be 
ſaid of bis, which is always ſhort in Ovid, 
though Arator has made it long. This 
may be further confirmed by the autho- 
rity of its derivatives. For though ci- 
trague is long in Horace, by virtue of 
the mute and liquid, yet citro is ſhort in 
Sidonius, and citimus in Fulgentius, in 


his Aſtronomics. 


/ 
Qua citimus. limes diſpeſcit nubila 
uris. 

For which reaſon Buchanan is cenſured 
for having made the firſt long in citimus 
and citerior. | | 

CLEoPATRA has by nature the pe- 
nultima common, becauſe of the mute 
and liquid; for it comes from xardę. So 
that in proſe we ought to place the ac- 
cent on the antepenultima. But the 
firſt and ſecond being already ſhort, the 
third muſt needs be long in hexameter 
and pentameter verſes. 

CyTHEREA hath the antepenultima 
mort in Homer, writing it with an s, 

1, as it is derived from ig. But He- 

writes it with an n, and therefore 

makes it long. Virgil conſtantly ſhort- 
ens it. But in Ovid we likewiſe find it 
long. a 

Parce meti Cytherea, manent immota 

tkuorum. En. Is 


Annuit atgue dolis riſit Cytherea re- 

18 En. 4. 

Mota Cytherea ęſt leviter ſua tempora 
myrto. Faſt. 4. | 

Coxor rum hath the penultima 


long in Juvenalz but it is ſhort in 


Horace and oe Hahn though it 
comes from the Greek xw1/zTiw, be- 


Philomela: 


Book X. 
cauſe perhaps the Tonians ſaid a- 


rio. 
Sol aſpicit conopeum. Lib. E * 

Fo- — Tarpeio conopea — 

Prop. lib. 3. 5 * 

Cox rRA. See p · 329. 

ConTrovVERSUs ought, I think, to 
have the ſecond long, according to the 
analogy of compound words, by us ob- 
ſerved, p. 304. And thus Auſonius 
has put it, though Sidonius makes it 
ſhort. 

CormniTA has the ſecond long, 
though it is commonly pronounced 
ſhort, This is ſufficiently aſcertained 
by the authority, not only of Plautus, 
but of Lucilius, 

Tardiores quam corbitæ ſunt in tran- 

quillo mari, Lucil. 

CrEBRE & CatBRO have both the 
former long, becauſe they are derived 
from crebgr, which hath it long alſo. 
And thus Horace has put it. 

Eft mibi purgatam crebro qui perſonet 

aureme 

CrocitTo, The ſecond, though 
commonly made ſhort, is long neverthe- 
leſs, according to Voſſius, becauſe he 
ſays it comes from crocio, juſt as dormito 
comes from dormio. Yet we find it 
ſhort in Mapheus 13. En. 

Debinc perturbatus, crocitans exquirit 
S & omnes. | | 
And in the fable of Philomela : | 
Et 8 coruus ; gracculus at fri- 
at. 

True it is that thoſe authors are not ex- 
empt from miſtakes; and we have taken 
notice of ſeveral. | 

Thus | 

CucuLvy is generally ſhort in the 
penultima, and every body pronounces 
it thus, becauſe of this verſe of the 

Et cuculi cuculant, fritinnit rauca ci- 
cada. 
Yet all claſſic authors, ſays Voſſius, do 
make it long. DIE 

—— Magna compellans voce cucu- 

lum. Hor. ' 
Ricciolius, in proof of its being ſhort, 
quotes the following verſe, as he ſays, 
from Martial : 

Quamœis per plures cuculus cantaverit 

annos. + 
But it is not to be found among his 
works, | 

ELECTRUM has ever the firſt long, 
according to Voſſius, being written 
with an », whether it be taken for 
amber, or for filver mixed with the 
third or fourth part gold; though 

Erytreus, 
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Erytreus, Ricciolius, and ſome others, 
pretend that the n being changed into e, 
this ſyllable may be ſhort: this they 
endeavour to prove by paſſages from 
Virgil, which Voſſius ſhews to be all 
corrupted, as may be ſeen in his third 
book of anal. c. 36. 

Ez aD1co, notwithſtanding what the 
great Latin Theſaurus ſays, hath the 
penultima long, as coming from radix, 
ici. Nor does it ſignify to object this 
_ verſe of Plautus : | 
Eradicabam hominum aures quando ac- 

C am, 5 
becauſe the comic poets are apt to put 
a ſpondee for an iambus in the ſecond 
foot, as appears from this ſame verſe of 
erence, ; 

Dii te eradicent, ita me miſeram terri- 

las. 

Ek un r, the termination of the pre- 
terite, like tulerunt, doubtful in the pe- 
nultima. See rule 15, p. 313. 

FoxTviTus hath the penultima 
common. It is long in Horace, 

Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem. 

And in this trochaic verſe of Plautus : 

Si eam ſenex anus pr agnantem fortuitu 

fecerits 
Which happens alſo to GraTvrTus. 
But it is not true, as Duza pretends, 
that the 7 is never ſhort in thoſe words; 
for we find the contrary by the follow- 
ing verſe in Statius : 

Largis gratuitum cadit rapinis. 


FrusTRA is marked with the laſt 
common by Smetius and' others, But 


Voſſius aſſures us it is ever long in an- 
tient authors, and he will have it that in 
this verſe which is quoted from Juve- 
nal, to prove it ſhort, - 

LErumne cumulus quad nudum & 

fruſtra ragantem, 3 

we ought to read fru/ia rogantem, ac- 
cording as Manchinellus ſays he found 
it in antient copies. True it is that 
Auſonius as well as ſome others have 
ſhortened it; yet the ſafeſt way is to 
make it long. 

Furica is found with the firſt and 
ſecond long in this verſe in Gellius, 

Hie fulica levis volitat ſuper aquore 


claſſis : 
yet every where elſe they are ſhort; 


In ficco ludunt fulicæ, notaſue palu- 


dex Virg. 
GzTvurvs, the firſt and ſecond 
long, becauſe it comes from Tard. 
Deſtruat, aut captam ducat Gætulus 
Larbas. Virg. 8 
Argentum, weſtes OGætulo murice tinc- 


Penſabam Pharium Getulis meſſibus 
annum. Claud. 
And therefore it is an error in an epi- 
gram attributed to Martial, to read it as 
Pierius does. 
Tradufta e Getulis, nec cepit arena 
nocentes. In ſpectacul. Centon. 
and as it is printed in Plantin's edition 
by Junius : whereas the old MSS have 
Tradita Getulis, &c. And Ricciolius 
is guilty of the ſame miſtake, when he 
is for making it ſhort in this verſe of 
Ovid, Hero, Ep. 7. | 
Quid dubitas vinfiam Getulo me tra- 
der e Hiarbe „ ö 
whereas the beſt editions have Gætulo 
tradere Jarbæ. 5 
GESsSTICVTA Tron is generally mark - 
ed long in the ſecond, as coming from 
9 ; but Voſſius believes it is rather 


ort, as coming from geſticulus. And 


this is alſo the opinion of Ricciolius, 
though there is no authority, one way 
or other. 
GraTuiTvs. See ForTurTUS. 
Hazy AGo, if we believe Calepin, 


who has been followed by all the com- 


pow of dictionaries ſince his time, 
the penultima long: but they 
produce no authority for it, Whereas 
we meet with zie ira, the penul- 


tima ſhort in Automedon's 2d book 


of epigrams. And it is alſo the opi- 
nion of Voſſius and Ricciolius, that it 
hath the penultima ſhort : ſo that even 
in proſe we ought ever to pronounce it 
with the accent on the penultima, bar- 

Os 

HoxnoTinus, which comes from 
Bor no, that is, boc anno, hath the pen- 
ultima ſhort. See SzzoTINUs lower 
downs 

IDoLOTHYTUM, Eitzwno2uroy, is 
ſometimes pronounced according ta 
the Greek accent. But in regard to 
quantity the penultima is always long 
in verſe, as it comes from Sto, ſa- 
crifice, whence alſo we have Stua, ſacri- 
fcium, which would not have a circum- 
flex on the former, unleſs it was long by 
nature. 

IMzzCILLvs, though it comes from 


baculus, hath the ſecond long in Lucre - 


tius and in Horace. 
| Imbecillus, iners fim guid vis, adde 
_ 
And therefore it is wrong in Prudentius 
to make it ſhort. 
Ixnvoryucaun hath the penultima 


long by nature, as well as /avacrum, 


becauſe they come from the ſupines 
lavatum and involuiurmm. Hence it is 
an 


| 
g 
1 
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| 
ö 
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hy 


an error in Prudentius to make it ſhort 
in this Aſclepiad verſe : 
Contentum involucris atgue cubilibus, 


But this is further confirmed by the fol- 


lowing. pentameter of Rutilius : 
Inveſtigato fonte, lavacra dedit. 
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ſures in many other eſpects for mak 


| Book . 


ing it ſhort. 

Mon us. See SYcomorus lower 
down, 

Movszs in Chriſtian poets is fre- 
quently a triſſyllable, the firſt ſhort, and 


And it would be wrong to uſe it other- - the ſecond Jong, contrary to the analogy 


ways, though we meet with ſome ins 


_ Kances to the contrary in St. Proſper. 


JupAleus hath the ſecond ſhort in 
Juvenal. 

Judaicum ediſcunt & ſervant, ac me- 
tuunt jus. : 
Claudian uſes it ia the ſame manner; 
whoſe authority is preferable to that of 
the eccleſiaſtic authors, who make it 

long, 


Neſcio quid certe hf, S Hylas in li- 
mine latrat. Ecl. 
True it is that not only eccleſi aſtie 
writers, but even Phedrus, have made 
it ſhort. 
Canem objurgabat, qui ſenex contra 
latrans, lib. 5. 


Though this does not deſerve to be 


imitated, ſince it is contrary to the 


practice of thoſe who wrote during the 
Purity of the language. 


Lo rium, which is marked by die- 
fionaries with the firſt ſhort, ought to have 
it long, as well as lotum from whence 
they derive it. 

Hoe te amplin us bibifſe predicet loti. 

Catul. > 

Mapatbip a- See p. 308. 

Meros. The penultima ſhort by 
328 

egina longum Calliope melos. Hor. 
Bur ey are miſtaken who think it is 
never otherwiſe (which was the opi- 
nion of Politian) as we can prove from 


Perſius. 


Cantare credas Pegaſeſum melos. 


; LaTRo, As, hath the forty long in 
Horace and Virgil. 


of the Greek wu. 
Vilut ipſe Moyſes. Prud. 
Quid ? quod & Fliam, & clarum 
videre Moyſen, Sedul. 
NInILUu n. The ſecond ſhort, con- 
trary to the opinion of Giffanius, and 
ſome other grammarians, 
Gigni 


De nihilo nibil, in nihilum nil paſſe 
reverti, Perl. 
Nor muſt it be ſaid that this is done 


by a contraction or ſynereſis, becauſe 


we can produce ſome other authorities 
that are irrefragable. 
At marite, ita me juvent ' 
Celites, nihilominus 
Puleberes. Catul. 
Novacivs hath the antepenultims 
long. 
Fam ſedet in ripa, retrumgue novicius 
horret. Juven. 
Which! is ſo much the more remark- 
able, as all adjectives in icius, derived 
from a noun, do ſhorten the penultima, 
Priſcian even inſiſts that this rule is 
without exception, But of thoſe that 
come either from participles or verbs, 
ſome are long, as advettitius, commenda- 
*. ſupp Ppefit itius. 
Hermes fuppoſititius ſibi ipf. Mart. 
Ong EDIo hath the ſecond long, be- 
eauſe it comes from audio. This ap- 
pears further by the following iambio 
of Afranius, 
Neo obſequar amori, obedio libent. 
And Plautus, 
Futura eft ditto obediens, an non Fa- 
tri? 


Which he undoubtedly deſigned in imi- So that it is a, miſtake in the poet 
tation of the Greeks, with whom the Victor, who lived late in the fifth 


5 1 fimple liquids have the power of length- century, to make it mort in the fol- 


ening a ſyllable, as well as the double 
conſonants. 

@e3; N' ons ul dee. Hom, 
Which Ricciolius does not ſeem to have 
rightly underſtood, becauſe he attributes 
it to ſome dialect, it which perhaps this 
word was written with an » inſtead of 
an . 

MiruxA hath the former long by 
nature. 

Indignata ow torguentem cornua mi. 

thram. ta, 

For which reaſon Voſſius finds fault 
with Capella, whom he likewiſe cen- 


lowing 1 verſe : 


Fuſſit adeſſe Deos, propricque obedire 
tyr annoe 
OmiTrTo for obmitto hath the firſt 
ſhorr. : 
Pleraque differat & Nee i in tempus' 
omittat, Hor. 
PAL A hath always the former mort 
in antient authors. 
Luce palam certum eft igni circundare 
muros. Virg. 
Though S. re in his poem 
makes it long. 


PARACLETUS. see p. 301. 
Pa- 


n a = 
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* 
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PaRRIC IDA. See p. 308. 

PaTRIMUs & MATRIMUS have 
| the penultima long, which Julius Sca- 
liger, and before him Politianus, be- 
lieyed to be ſhort. This is proved by 
the authority of Catullus, even as the 
paſſage is read by Joſeph Scaliger him- 
ſe] 


Quer e Babe tibi, guicguid hoc libelli 


. | 
8 guod ò patrima virgo, 
P : 


us uno maneat perenne ſeclo. 


And analogy requires it thus, becauſe 


whenever the termination I us Is added 
quite intire in the derivation of a word, 
the i is ſhort of courſe, as legitimus 
from lex, legis; finitimus from finis ; 
editimus from ædes, ædis; ſoliſtimus 
from ſolum, ſoli, &c. But when there 
is only dus added for the derivation, 
then the i before Mus is long, primus 
from pre or pris, bimus from bis, tri- 
mus from treis or tris. . In like manner 
patrimus from pater, patris; matrimus 
from mater, matris. WED 
Pol vulrus, when it fignifies em- 
broidered, or wove with threads of 
divers colours, hath the penultima 
ſhort, becauſe it comes from iro, 
flum, which is ſo in, Homer, But we 
are not to confound it with nouns, 
learned, one who knows a waſt deal, or 


authority of Aratus, who has made it 
otherwiſe, | 
PuGc1LLvus is reckoned by ſome to 


have the firſt long, which they prove 


by its derivative in Juven, 


Nec pugillares defert in balnea raucus, 


Yet in Auſonius, Prudentius, and For- 
tunatus, we find it ſhort ; which may be 


further confirmed by the authority of 


Horace, who ſhortens pagil. 
Ut letbargicus hic quum fit pugil, 
Et medicum urget. 
Pu Lx hath ever the former long, 
as appears by Martial: 
Pulice, wel ſi guid pulice, ſordidius. 
And by Columella. 


Parvulus aut pulex irripens dente 


laceſſet. . 


Yet a great many modern writers 


make it ſhort, an error into which they 

have been led by the poem intitled pu- 

lex, and falſely attributed to Ovid, where 

we read, 2 

- Parve pulex, & amara lues inimica 
puellis. | 


But this poem is no more his than the | 


Philomela, in which we find 'a great 
number of miſtakes. LY 
PuTA. See p. 328. 
RESsINxA hath the penultima long; 
though ſome inſiſt on its being com- 
mon, becauſe of a verſe in Martial, 


mo\iuIog, a great inventor of fables, J. 3. c. 25. which others think to be a 


which have the penultima longs, 

Pos TEA. See p. 329. 

Pa xSsTOLOR is generally pro- 
nounced the ſecond long. Thus Valla 
has made it, upon tranſlating this verſe 
of Herodotus: 


Terrenaſque acies ne preflolare, ſed 


biſti. / ; 
Yet Buchanan has made it ſhort in his 
pſalms : | 
Vie beate præſtolor. 
Which Voſſius approverh, ſo much the 
more as of preſto is formed preſfiulus, 
or according to the antients, prafiolas, 
(who is quite ready) from whence 
comes præſtolor. 
P Roruruaus hath the ſecond 
ſhort, according to the nature of its 
ſimple. 
Præcipuè infelis peſti devota futuræ. 
irg. - 


Wherefore Baptiſta Mantuanus is cen- 


ſured for making it long. 

. PsaLTERIUM, the ſecond long, 

becauſe in Greek we ſay 4axrhgor with 

an »» Thus we find it in the Giris at- 

tributed to Virgil. 3 
Now arguta ſonant tenui pſalteria 

corda. : 
And therefore we muſt not mind the 


miſtake. 4 
Ru rA, the former common, becauſe 
the Greeks write not only bin but pin, 
both are to be found in Callimachus. 
Hence Ovid has made it ſhort. 
Sæpe Rhea queſta eft toties fœcunda, 
nec unguam. 73 
And Virgil long, 

Collie Awentinj filva quem Rhea ſa- 
cerdos. 5 b 

RU DIMEN TUM hath the ſecond 
long, becauſe it comes from the ſupine 
eruditum. And ſo Virgil has made it, 
Bellique propingui 

Dura rudimenta 
And Valerius Flaccus, EN 

Dura rudimenta Herculeo ſub  nomine 

pendent . ; 
And Statius, 

Cruda rudimenta & teneras formave- 

rit annos. 

SALUBER, the ſccond long by na- 
ture, as coming from falus, utis. 
Hence it is wrong in Buchanan to 
make it ſhort: _ 

Nomen, qui ſalubri temperie medum. 
Pſal. 99. 1 

For we find that Ovid did not uſe it thus: 

Ut faveas cœptis, Pbæbe _— ades. 

/ 7 i R U- 
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 Sexvyvr um hath the firſt long, as 


coming from ſcrupus : 
 Quinque parant marathri ſcrupula, 


myrrha decem. Ovid. 
Wherefore in this verſe of Fannius in 
his book of weights and meaſures, we 


mould read ſcriplum, or rather ſcript- 


lam, and not ſcrupulum. 
Gramma wocant, ſcriptlum moſtri 
dixere priores. 
Since as from yg4rv cometh yedpuun, 
fo from ſcribo, ſcriptum, cometh ſcrip- 
tulum, and by ſyncope ſcriptlum, even 
according to Chariſius. 

Sx MPITERNUS, the ſecond long, as 
Scaliger proveth againſt Prudentius 
and modern authors, becauſe it comes 
from ſemper and æternus. 

SypaDo, the former always ſhort, as 
we ſee in Juvenal. 

Cum tener uxcrem ducat ſpado, Ne 
via Thuſcum | 
Figat aprum — Sat. 1. 

Ur ſpado wincebat Capitolia naſtra 

Potides. Sat. 14 · 
In Martial, 

Thelim viderat in toga ſpadonem. 

A Phaleucian verſe. 
1 

Nec ſpado, nec mæcbus erit te conſule 

ig,? 


* 


At pins, 6 mores, & Spado mechus 


erat. 


So that we muſt not mind Arator, who, 


among ſeveral other miſtakes, hath 
committed this of making it long. 
Auſtralem xclerare viam qua ſpado 
Jugatis : 
HEthicpum pergebat equiss Lib, 1. 
Aftr. 


Which may ſo much the more impoſe 
upon perſons not well verſed jn poetry, 
as the above verſe of Arator is quoted 
in Smetius with the name of Virgil, 
through a miſtake which has crept into 
all the editions that ever I ſaw: though 
Virgil never ſo much as once made uſe 
of the word ſpade. 
 SPHA&RA. It is alſo a miſtake in 
Prudentius to make the former ſhort 
in this word. 

Cajus ad arbitrium ſphera mobilis at- 

gue rotunda. 

For it comes from o<aizz. And this 
may be owing to the corruption which 
we obſerved in the treatiſe of letters, 
when ceaſing to pronounce the diph- 
thongs, they began to put a ſimple E 
for and OE. | 


| SYCoMoRvs is reckoned to have the 
penultima common; for being derived 


from Fine (ficus) and juige (morum) 
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as lg in Greek is wrote with an omi- 
cron, it may be ſhort, But this ſame 


| 7 4 may be long, becauſe orus in 


atin hath the former long, though Ca- 
lepin makes it ſhort, 1 
Ardua morus erat niveis uberrima 
mis. Ovid. 
utua quin etiam moris commercia 
ficus. Pallad. ; : 
Whereto we may add that this word 1s 
differently wrote, ſome editions having 
cundaegla, and others gata. 
TEME Tu hath the penultima 


way 
ullos, ova, cadum temeti : nempe 
e Hor. N 
Though Muretus hath made it ſhort, 
THYMIAMA, the penultima long 


by nature, becauſe it comes from Hu- 


{iZoais 
ToxcevtaRr, the penultima ſhort, 
as Deſpauter and the great Latin The- 


. ſaurus obſerve z which is further con- 


firmed by Voſſius and Ricciolius; be- 
cauſe it comes from torgueo, in the 
ſame manner as ſpecular or ſpeculum 
from ſpeculor, though we find it long 


in Fortunatus through neceſſity. 


TxiGINTA, and the like. See p. 
339. ; 

Tx1TVURo, the penultima long, be- 
cauſe it comes from tritura or triturus, 
of the ſame nature as pictura or pictu- 
rut, whence alſo cometh pifturo, Some 
nevertheleſs derive it from tritero, as 
much as to ſay tertero, and pretend 
therefore that we may make it ſhort. 

VI rus hath the ſecond long. 

Nec ſupra caput ejujdem cecidifſe vietam 

Veſtem Lucret. 

Likewiſe in Prudentius, 

Et turbida ab ore vieto 
Nubila deaf. 

Nor muſt we ſuffer ourſelves to be led 

into an error by this verſe of Horace : 


Qui. ſudor vietis & quam malus tndi- | 


que IS» 
Becauſe wietis is there a diſſyllable by 
ſynereſis. 


VIE VI EN Tus, the ſecond ſhort, 
like all nouns of this ſame termina- 
tion, as fraudulentus, luculentus, pul- 
verulentus. 

Ne dictat mibi luculentus Allis. 

Mart. 
a Phaleucian verſe, 

And therefore Baptiſta Mantuanus is 
miſtaken in ſaying, 

Nuem virulenta Megæra. 
ULTRA. See p. 330» 
UnivzRs1, the ſecond ſhort, But 


in NIC n it is long. The reaſon 
| is 
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is becauſe in the latter, uni is declined, 
coming from the nominative unuſquiſ- 
ue, and therefore retains the quantity 

it would have uncompounded : whereas 
in the former it is not declined, as it 
comes from univerſus, the nature of 
which is communicated to the other 
caſes. And this analogy ought to take 
place on all the like occaſions, as hath 
been obſerved, rule 7, p, 307- 

Vom1ca,' the firſt long in Seſenus, 
who lived about the middle of the third 
century, 

Vomica gualis erit . — 
But it is ſhort in Juvenal, who flouriſh- 
ed towards the cloſe of the firſt, 

Et phthifis & vomice putres & dimi- 

midium crus. 


Var, It, 


UTzxiuvs. Voſſius in the 2d book 
de arte Gramm. chap. 13. and in his 
ſmaller Grammar, p. 285. ſays that 
it is never otherwiſe than long in the 
ſecond ; yet it is more than once ſhort 
in Horace, 

Dofte ſermmes' utriuſque Jingue, 

lib. 3. Od. 8. 
Faſtidiret olus qui me netat. Utrius 
horum 3 
Verba probe. — Lib. 1. ep. 17. ad 
Scæv. 
And therefore it may be faid that i in 
this noun is common, -the ſame as in 


unius, ullius, and others of the like ter- 
. mination, of which we have taken no- 


tice in the third rule. 


Az | So- 


ln 
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SEC 1 1ON II. 
' OF ACCENT6 
| And in proper manner of pronouncing Latin, 


CHAPTER I, 


I. Of the nature of accents, and how many forts there 
are. 


CC ENT s are nothing elſe but certain ſmall marks that 
A were invented in order to ſhew the tone and ſeveral in- 
flexions of the voice in pronouncing. | 

The antients did not mark thoſe tones, becauſe as they were in 
ſome meaſure natural to them in their own language, uſe alone 
was ſufficient to acquire them; but they were invented in after 
times, either to fix the pronunciation, or ta render it more eaſy to 
ſtrangers. This is true not only in regard to Greek and Latin, 
but alſo to the Hebrew tongye, which had no points in St. Jerome's 
time. 

Now the inflexions of the voice can be only of three forts ; 
eitker that which riſes, and the muſicians call agow, elevation; or 
that which ſinks, and they call Stu, poſition or deprefſion ; or that 
which, partaking of both, riſes and ſinks on one and the ſame 
ſyllable. And in this reſpect the nature of the voice is admirable, 
ſays Cicero in his book de Oratore, ſince of theſe three infle&ions 

it forms all the ſoftneſs and harmony of ſpeech. 5 

On this account therefore three ſorts of accents have been in- 
vented, whereof two are ſimple, namely the acute and the grave; 
and the other compound, namely the circumflex. 

The acute raiſeth the ſyllable ſomewhat, and is marked by a 
ſmall line 3 from left to right, thus (). 

The grave depreſſeth the ſyllable, and is marked on the con- 
trary by a ſmall line deſcending from left to right, thus (). 

The circumflex is compoſed of the other two, and therefore is 
marked thus (). NY | 7 

As accents were invented for no other purpoſe than to mark 
the tone of the voice, they are therefore no ſign of the quantity 
of ſyllables, whether long or ſhort ; which is evidently proved, 
becauſe a word may have ſeveral long ſyllables, and yet it ſhall 
have but one accent ; as on the contrary it may be compoſed 
intirely of ſhort ones, and yet ſhall have its accent, as Ala, deni. 


vu, &c. 
5 | II. Rule 


9 
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II. Rules of accents and of Latin words. 


The rules of accents may be comprized in three or four words ; 
eſpecially if we content ourſelves with the moſt general remarks, 
and with what the grammarians have left us upon the ſubject. 


For MONOSYLLABLES 


1. If they are long by nature, they take a circum- 
flex, as os; ds, oris; d, b. | : 

2. If they be ſhort, or only long by poſition, they 
take an acute, as ſpës; bs, e; fax, &c. 


fer DISSYLLABLES and PO 
SLL 


1. In words of two or more ſyllables, if the laſt be 
ſhort, and the penultima long by nature, this penulti- 
ma is marked with a circumflex, as flöris. Rima, Ro- 


manus, &c. . 
2. Except the above caſe, diſſyllables have always an 
acute, on the penultima, as himo, péjus, parens, &c. 
Polyſyllables have the ſame, if the penultima be 
long, as parentes, Araxis, Romano, &c. otherwiſe they 
throw their accent back on the antepenultima, as 
maximus, iultimus, deminus, &c. | 


III. Reaſons for the above rules. 


Here it is obvious that the rules of accents are founded on the 
length or ſhortneſs of ſyllables : which has obliged us to defer 
mentioning them till we had treated of quantity. 

Now the reaſons of theſe rules are very clear and eaſy to com- 
prehend. For accent being no more than an elevation which 
gives a grace to the pronunciation, and ſuſtains the diſcourſe, it 
could not be placed further than the antepenultima either in 
Greek or Latin, becauſe if three or four ſyllables were to come 
after the accent (as if we ſhould ſay perficere, perficeremus) they 
would be heaped, as it were, one upon another, and conſequently 
would form no fort of cadence in the ear, which, accordin 
to Cicero, can hardly judge of the accent but by the three laſt 
ſyllables, as it can hardly judge of the harmony of a period but 
by the three laſt words. Therefore the fartheſt the accent can 
be placed is on the antepenultima, as in dominus, bamines, amave- 
rant, &c. 8 : 

But ſince the Romans in regulating the accents have had a par- 


ticular regard to the penultima, as the Greeks to the ultima, it the 
| A a 3 word 


\ 
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word in Latin hath the penultima Jong, this long ſyllable being 
equivalent to two ſhort ones, receives the accent, Rima, Romanus, 
n nearly the ſame cadence in the ear by reaſon of their 

ength, as maximus, . 

And as this length may be twofold, one by nature, and the 
other only by poſition ; and this length by nature was formerly 
marked by doubling the vowel, as we have already obſerved in 
the treatiſe of letters, book 9. p. 249. ſo this long penultima may 


receive two ſorts of accents, either the circumflex, that is the ac- 


cent compoſed of an acute and a grave, Rominus for Romaanus ; or 
only the acute, that is, which ſignifieth only the elevation of the 
Fyliable, as 4rGxis, parens. | 

Bur if aner a penultima long by nature, the laſt ſhould alſo be 
long, as this circumflex accent and the length of the laſt ſyllable 
might render the ſpeech too drawling, they are ſatisfied then with 
acuting the penultima, Rom ino, and not Romano, Rome, and not 
Rime, to prevent too ſlow an utterance. 5 

After this it is eaſy to form a judgment of the reſt. For in 
regard to the diflyllables, if they are not capable of a circumflex, 
they muſt needs have an acute on the penultima, be it what it will, 
ſince they cannot throw the accent farther back: and as to mono- 


ſyllables, the reaſon why thoſe which are long by nature have a 
circumflex, is the ſame as that above mentioned, namely, that this 


long vowel is equivalent to two, fs inſtead of fs. And the rea- 
Jon why thoſe that are ſhort, or only long by poſition, have but an 
acute, is becauſe they can have no other, | 


IV. Some exceptions to theſe rules of accents. 


Lipſius, and after him Voſſius, are of opinion that the rules 
of accents, which the grammarians have left us, are very defective, 
and that the antient manner of pronouncing was not confined to 
thoſe laws of grammar. Yet theſe rules being ſo natural, and fo 
well founded in analogy and in the ſurprizing relation they bear 
to each other, purſuant to what hath been juſt now obſerved, it 
is not at all probable that the antients departed from them ſo widely 
as thoſe critics imagine; and if we meet with ſome inſtances to the 
contrary they ought to be looked upon rather as exceptions, than 
a total ſubverſion of the general rule, ſince even theſe exceptions 
may be reduced to a ſmall number, and it 1s eaſy to ſhew that they 
are not without foundation, | 

The firſt exception is that compound verbs uſed ſometimes to 
retain the ſame accent as their ſimple, as calefacio, calefacis, cale- 


Facit, where the accent is on the penultima in the two laſt words, 


* 


though it be ſhort, ſays Priſcian, lib. 8. And according to him 
the ſame may be ſaid of calef'io, calef is, calefit, where the accent 
continues on the laſt ſyllable of the ſecond and third perſon, as it 
vould be in the ſimple, which is a very natural analogy. 

The ſecond exception is that on the contrary compound nouns 
pfed ſometimes to draw their accent back to the antepenultima, 
Whether the penultima was long or not; as we find in ee 

| : | Ws riſclan 
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Priſcian that they uſed to ſay orbi/terre, virilluſtris, prefe2sfabrum, 


Juriſconſultus, interealoci. 


The third exception is that indeclinable particles alſo uſed to 


draw back their accent ſometimes in compoſition, as iguando, 
which, according to Donatus, had the accent ſometimes on the 
antepenultima ; and the ſame ought to be ſaid of quando, ali- 
guando ; as alſo of #xinde, which, according to Servius, has the 
accent on the antepenultima ; and this ſhould ſerve as a rule for 
dtinde, perinde, proinde, subinde : likewiſe exidverſum in Gellius, 
and afatim, to which may be added enimvero, duntaxat, and per- 
haps tome others, which may be ſeen in Priſcian, or in Lipfius 
and Voſſius, who give a full lift of them. Now theſe two ex- 
ceptions of drawing back the accent in compoſition, are only an 
imitation of the Greeks, who frequently do the ſame in regard to 
their compounds. But we mult take particular care, ſays Voſſius, 


that though the accent may be on the antepenultima in d#inde, - 


p#rinde, and others, we are not to conclude that it may therefore be 
on the antepenultima in d#inceps, and ſuch like, where the laſt is 
long ; for no word can be accented on the antepenultima, either 
in Greek or Latin, when the two laſt ſyllables are long ; eſpecially 
as each of theſe long ſyllables having zwo times, this would throw 
the accent back too far. | | | 
The fourth exception is of the vocatives of nouns in IUS, which 
are accented on the penultima, though ſhort, as Virgili, Mercuri, 
Enili, Valeri, &c. the reaſon of which is becauſe heretofore, 
according to the general analogy, they had their vocative in E, 
Virgilie, like domine. But as this final E was took weak, and ſcarce 
perceptible ; by degrees it came to be dropped, and the original 
accent, which was on the antepenultima, continuing ſtill in its 
place, came to be on the penultima. | 

The fifth exception may be in regard to Enclitics, which always 
uſed to draw the accent to the next ſyllable, be it what it would, 
as we ſhall ſee in the next chapter, 

To theſe we may add ſome extraordinary and particular words, 
as mulizris, which, according to Priſcian, hath the accent on the 
ſhort penultima, and perhaps ſome others, though in too ſmall a 
number to pretend that this ſhould invalidate the general rules. 


EET YC RN. 
CuAPTER II. 


Particular obſervations on the practice of the an- 
„5 tients. 


I. In what place the accents ought to be particularly 
marked in books. 


HE rules of accents ought to be carefully obſerved, not 
only in ſpeaking, but likewiſe in writing, when we under- 


take to mark them, as is generally praiſed in the liturgy of the 


Church of Rome. Only we may obſerve, that inſtead of a circum- 
| 8 A A 3 flex, 
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flex, they have been ſatisfied with an acute, becauſe the circumflex 
being only a compound of the acute and the grave, what predo- 
minates therein, ſays Quintilian, is particularly the acute, which, 
as he himſelf obſerves after Cicero, ought to be naturally on every 


word we pronounce. ; | | 
It is for this very reaſon that in thoſe books they no longer put 


any accent on monoſyllables, nor even on diſſyllables, becauſe 


having loſt this diſtinction of acute and circumflex, it is ſufficient 
for us in general to know that in diſſyllables the former is always 
raiſed. * 


II. In what manner we orght to-mark the accent on words 


compounded of an enclitic. 


The accent ought alſo to be marked on words compounded of 
an enclitic, that is, one of theſe final particles, que, ne, ve; and 
ſhould be always put on the penultima of theſe words, whatever it 
be, as Deſpauter after Servius and Capella informs us; thus ar- 


© maque, terraque, pluitne, altere, &c. becauſe it is the nature of 
' theſe enclitics ever to draw the accent towards it. So that it ſig- 


nifies nothing to ſay with Meliſſa and Ricciolius, that if this was 
the caſe, we could not diſtinguiſh the ablative from the nominative 
of nouns in A. For conſidering things originally, it is very cer- 
rain, as above hath been-mentioned, that the antients diſtinguiſhed 


extremely well betwixt accent and quantity; and therefore that 


they raiſed the lait in the nominative without lengthening it, ter- 
rague, whereas in the ablative they gave it an elevation, and at 
the ſame time they made it appear long, as if it were, zerraagque ; 
whence it follows that they muſt have alſo diſtinguiſhed it by the 
acute in the nominative, zerr&que, and by the circumflex in the 


A 


ablative; zerrdgue ; and Voſſius thinks that ſome diſtinction ought 


to be obſerved in pronouncing them. 


HI. That neithes. que nor ne are always enclitics. 


- But here we are to obſerve two things which ſeem to have eſ- 
caped the attention of Deſpauter. The firſt, that there are certain 
words ending in gue, where the que is not an enclitic, becauſe they 
are imple, and not compound words; as utigue, denique, ündigue, 
&c. which are therefore accented on the antepenultima. 

The ſecond, that ze is never an enclitic but when it expreſſeth 
doubt, and not when it barely ſerves to interrogate ; and therefore 
if the ſy llable before ae is ſhort or common, we ought to put the 
accent on the antepenultima, in interrogations, as tibine? he ccine ? 
s'ccine ? aftrane? egone? Platone? &c. whereas in the other ſeuſe 


the particle ze draws the accent to the penultima. Crcerone, Pla- 


16:1. | 


IV. That the accent ought to be marked, whenever there 
is a neceſſity for diſtinguiſhing one word from another. 


We ought alſo to mark the accent in writing, according to 
Terent-Scaurus, whenever it is neceſſa y for preventing ambigui- 
Ly. 
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ty. For example we ſhould mark git in the preſent with an 


acute, and /#git in the preterite with a circumflex. We ſhould 


mark öccido, the accent on the antepenultima, taking it from 
ade; and occido with an acute on the penultima, taking it from 
cædo. 


V. Whether we ought to accent the laſt ſyllable, on ac- 
count of this diſtinction. 


But if any body ſhould aſ whether this rule of diſtinction ought 
to be obſerved for the laſt ſyllable ; Donatus, Sergius, Priſcian, 
Longus, and moſt of the antients will have that it ought, and eſ- 

cially in regard to indeclinable words, which they ſay ſhould 
be marked with an acute on the laſt, as circim littora, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the accuſative of circus, Quintilian, more antient than 
any of theſe, obſerves that even in his time ſome grammarians 


were of this opinion, which was practiſed by ſeveral learned men, 


and that for his part he durſt not condemn it. 

Voictorinus likewiſe obſerves the ſame thing, and fays that pore 
an abverb, for example, is acuted on the laſt, to prevent 1ts be- 
ing confounded with the imperative of pin So that one might 
ſay the ſame of a great many other verbs, which through an er- 
roneous cuſtom, are marked with a grave accent, at male, Bens, 
though we are told at the ſame time that in pronouncing 1t ought to 
have the power of an acute. Which is doubtleſs owing to a miſ- 
take of the Greeks, who frequently commit the ſame error in re- 
gard to thoſe two accents, as if it were quite ſo conſiſtent to mark 
the one, when you expreſsly mean the other. 

But the reaſon why we ought not to put the grave on thoſe final 
ſyllables, is evident. Becauſe as the grave denotes only the fall 
of the voice, there can be no fall where there has not been a rife, 
as Lipſius and Voſſius have judiciouſly obſerved. For if the laſt, 
for inſtance, falls in p92, an abverb, the firſt muſt therefore be 
comparatively raiſed, and then this word will no longer be diſtin- 
guiſhed from pe, the imperative of poxo, which nevertheleſs is 
_ contrary to their intention. Hence Sergius, who lived before 
Priſcian, takes notice that in bis time the grave accent was no 
longer nſed ; /ciendum, ſays he, quod in uſu non eſt hodierno accentus 
gravis, Whence it follows either that we ought not to accent the 
laſt ſyllable, or if it muſt have an accent, then we ought to chuſe 


another, and rather make uſe of an acute, according to the opinion 


of ſome grammarians. 


A ſecond miſtake ſome are apt to commit in regard to the laſt | 


ſyllable, is when in order to ſhew that it is long, and to diftinguiſh 
it from a ſhort one, they put a circumflex, as u¹hi in the ablative, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the nominative :#/a. For the accents were 
not intended to mark the quantity, but the inflexion of the voice; 
and as for the quantity, when the cuſtom of doubling the vowels, 
in order to park, the long ſyllables, as mu/aa, was altered ; they 
made uſe of ſmall couchant lines which they called apices, thus 
mund, as we have ſhewn in the treatiſe of letters, bock 9g. p. 249, 
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But ſince we have loſt the uſe of thoſe little marks, we put up 
with theſe accents, which ought rather to be conſidered as ſigns of 
uantity, than of the tone of voice; the circumflex, according to 
Quintilian, being never put at the end of a word in Latin; though 
the Greeks do ſometimes circumflex the laſt when it happens to be 
long. | 15 | 


VI. In what manner we ought to place the accent in 
verſe. | 


If the word of itſelf be doubtful, we ſhould place the accent on 
the penultima, when it is looked upon as long in verſe, or on the 
my when it is looked upon as ſhort. Thus we ſhould 
ays | 
No Pecudes pictægue volicres, Virg. | | 
the accent on the penultima, as Quintilian obſerveth, becauſe the 
poet makes it long; though in proſe we always ſay, </9/ucres, the 


'accent on the antepenultima, 


Hence it may happen that the ſame word ſhall have two diffe- 
rent accents in the ſame verſe, as in Ovid. 
Et primo ſimilis volucri, mex vera volacris. 


FFF 


CHAPTER III. 


I. Of the.accents of words which the Latins have bor- 


rowed of other languages, and particularly thoſe of 
Greek words. | 5 bo . e 


FN regard to Greek words, if they remain Greek, either altoge- 


ther or in part, ſo as to retain at leaſt ſome ſyllable of that lan- 


' guage, they are generally pronounced according to the Greek ac- 


cent. Thus we put an acute on the antepenultima in elci/or, and 


 tithiftretos, notwithitanding that the penultima is long. 


On the contrary we put it on the penultima, though it be ſhorc 
in paralipomônon, and the like. a 

We put the circumflex on the genitives plural in 2, periarchæ,, 
and on the adverbs in 5, ironici;, and ſuch like, where the omega 
is left ſtanding. 

But words entirely latiniſed, ought generally to be pronounced 

according to the rules of Latin. And this is the opinion of Quin- 
tilian, Capella, and other antient authors; though it is not an er- 


rr to pronounce them alſo according to the Greek accent, 


Therefore we ſay with the accent on the antepenultima, Ariſti- 


' teles, Antipas, Barnabas, Boreas, Blaſphemia, Ciridon, Demeas, 


Ecclifia, Trejeas, &c. becaule the penultima is ſhort. Agd on the 
contrary we ſay with the accent on the peaultima, Alexandria, Cy- 
theron, erimus, meteara, orthodoxus, Paraclitus, pleuriis, and the like, 

becauſe it is long. h 
Greek words that have the penultima common not by figure 
or licence, but by the uſe of the beſt poets, or by — ot 
Ome 


— 


the rules of Latin words, or according to the Greek accent, if thay 
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ſome particular dialect, are always better pronounced in proſe ac- 
cording to the common or Attic diale&, or according to the uſe 
of the beſt poets, than otherwiſe. Therefore it is preferable to put 
the accent on the penultima, in Chora, Conopeum, platen, Orivnts, 
and ſuch like, becauſe the beſt poets make it long. 

But if theſe words have the penultima ſometimes long and 
ſometimes ſhort in thoſe ſame poets, we may pronounce as we 


| pleaſe in proſe, as Buyfris, Eriphylus. But in verie, we muſt fol- 


ow the meaſure and cadence of the feet, purſuant to what has 


been already obſerved, 


Theſe are, I think, the moſt genera! rules that can be given 


upon this ſubject. Nevertheleſs we are oftentimes obliged to 


comply with cuſtom, and to accommodate ourſelves to the manner 


of pronouncing in uſe among the Jearned, according to the coun- 


try one lives in. Thus we pronounce 4r:/tobulus, Basilius, idelinm, 
with the accent on the antepenultima, notwithſtanding that the pe- 
nultima is long; only becauſe it is the cuſtom, 

And on the contrary we pronounce 4ndrins, idia, Maria, &c. 
the accent on the penultima though ſhort, becauſe it is the cuſtom 
even among the molt learned. | 

'The Italians alſe pronounce with the accent on the penultima, 


Autonomasia, harmonia, philoſophia, theolog ig, and the like, purſuant 


to the Greek accent, becauſe it is the practice of their country. as 
Ricciolius obſerveth. Beſides Alvarez and Gretſer are of opinion 
that we ought always to pronounce it thus, though the cuſtom not 
only of Germany and Spain, but likewiſe of all France, is againſt 
it: and Nebriſſenſis approves of the latter pronunciation, where he 
ſays that it is better to accent thoſe words on the antepenultima. 
Which ſhews that when once the antient rules have been broke 
through, there is very little certainty, even in practice, which is 
different in different countries. . 40. 


II. Of the accents of Hebrew words. 


Hebrew words that borrow a Latin termination and declenſion, 
follow the Latin rules in regard to accent: and therefore we put 
it on the penultima in Adamus, Fo/iphus, Facobus, &c. becauſe it 


is long. | 


- But if theſe words continue to have the Hebrew termination, 
and are indeclinable, they may be pronounced either according to 


* 


have paſſed through the Greek language before they were received 


by the Latins; or in ſhort according to the Hebrew accent. 


But ſhould theſe three circumſtances concur, then one would 
think there is no reaſon for pronouncing otherwiſe than according 
to the received uſe and cuſtom of the public, to which we are often 
obliged to conform. ; 

And therefore, purſuant to this rule, we ſhould ſay with the ac- 
cent on the penultima, Agg#us, Pethivra, Cethira, Ditira, Elea- 
zar, Elistus, Rebecca, Salime, Sephora, Susanna;, becavie the pe- 
nultima of thele is not only long by nature, but ic i: likewiſe ac- 


cented both in Greek and Hebrew. if 
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If theſe words are intirely Hebrew, it is better to pronounce 

them according to the Hebrew accent; and therefore we ſhould 
raiſe the laſt in eloi, epheta, ſabaoth, and ſuch like. 
In reſpec to which we are however to take notice, that as moſt 
of theſe words are received in the liturgy of the church of Rome, 
there is a neceſſity for pronouncing them according to eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom, ſo much the more as they are in every body's mouth all 
over the world. Hence it is that, contrary to the laſt rule, we 
generally put the accent on the antepenultima in Eliſabeth, Gölgo- 
tha, Melchiſedech, Mò yſes, Se muel, Solomon, Samaria, Silos, and ſome 
others. 

Hereby it appears to be a miſtake, which great numbers have 
fallen into, to think with a certain perſon called Alexander the 
dograatiſt, that ndt only Hebrew words, but all that are barbarous 
and exotic, ought to be pronounced with the accent on the laſt. 
Which has been learnedly refuted by Nebriſſenſis, and after him 
by Deſpauter, though this has been the cuſtom. of ſeveral churches, 
in regard to ſome tones of the pſalms, becauſe of the Hebrew ac- 
cent therein predominant. 1 


3 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Further obſervations on the pronunciation of the. 
2 antients. e 


I. That they diſtinguiſhed between accent and quantity, 
and made ſeveral differences even in quantity. 


W HAT we have been hitherto ſaying relates to the rules 
- and practice of accents, to which we ought now to con- 
form. But the pronunciation of the antients was even in this re- 
ſpe& greatly different from ours; for they not only obſerved the 
difference between quantity and accent, according to what hath 
. beep ſaid in the treatiſe of letters, book 9; but likewiſe in quan- 
tity they had ſeveral ſorts of long and ſhort ſyllables, which at 
preſent we do not diftinguiſh; Even the common people were ſo 
exact, and ſo well accuſtomed to this pronunciation, that Cicero, 
in his book de Oratore, obſerves, that a comedian could not lengthen 
er ſhorten a ſyllable a little more than he ought, but the people would 
be offended with this miſ-pronouncing, without any other rule than tht 
' diſcernment of the ear, which was accuſtomed to judge of long and 
fort ſyllables, as well as of the rifing and finking of the voice. 

Now as the long ſyllables had two times, and the ſhort ones 
only one ; on the contrary, the common or doubtful were properly 
- Thoſe that had only a time and a half: which was the caſe of the 
weak poſition, where the vowel was followed by a ſyllable begin- 
ning with a mute and a liquid, as in patris, For the liquid being 
the laſt, glided away too nimbly, and was too weak in — 
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riſon to the mute with which it was joined ; and therefore it was 
owing to this inequality that the foregoing vowel was not ſo firmly 
ſuſtained as if there had been two mutes, as in jadto; or two li- 
quids, as in 3//e ; or as if the mute had been in the laſt ſyllable, as 
martyr : or, in ſhort, as if the mute had been at the end of a {y1- 
lable, and the liquid at the beginning of the next, as in gludit, 
ablatus, In all which caſes the ſyllable would have been long by 
a firm poſition, and would have had rus mes whereas in the 
other, having only one time and a half, for the reaſons above-men- 
tioned, this Falf meaſure was ſometimes altogether neglected, and 
then the ſyllable was reckoned ſhort; and at other times it was 
ſomewhat ſuſtained and lengthened to an intire meaſure ; and them 
the ſyllable was looked upon as long in verſe. And hence it ap- 
pears for what reaſon when the ſyllable was long by zature, as in 
_ matris, the mute and liquid did not render it common, becauſe as 
it came from mater, whereof the former is long of itſelf, it had 
its 70 times already. | | 

But even when a ſyllable is long by a firm and intire poſition, 
ſill we are to obſerve that there is a great difference between be- 
ing thus long by poſition, and long by nature. 

The ſyllable long by nature was ſomewhat firmer and fuller, be- 
ing a reduplication of the ſame vowel, puriuant to what hath been 
obſerved in the treatiſe of letters, as maalus, an apple-tree, pcopu- 
lus, a poplar-tree, ſeedes, &. Whereas the ſyllable long by poſi- 
tion only, had no other length than its being ſuſtained by the two 
following conſonants ; juſt as in Greek there 1s a great difference 
between an eta and an epſilon long by poſition. 

But as there was a difference in the pronunciation between a 
ſyllable long by nature and a ſyllable barely long by poſition, ſo 
there was a difference alſo betwixt a ſyllable ſhort by nature and a 
ſyllable ſhort by poſition only, that is from its being placed before 
another vowel. For the latter always preſerved ſomewhat -of its 
natural quantity, and doubtleſs had more time in verſe than the 

ſyllable ſhort by nature. Thus it is that in Greek the long vowels, 
qr even the diphthongs, were reckoned ſhort, whenever the follow - 
ing word began with another vowel or a diphthong, without there 
being any neceſſity for cutting them off by ſynalœpha. Thus it 
is likewiſe that in Latin pre is ſhort in compoſition before a vowel, 
as pratiret, praiefſe, &c. And thus it is that the Latins have often 
aſed thoſe ſyllables, as | 7 : 
Et longum formeſe val>, vile, inquit ola. Virg. Ecl. z. 
Inſulac Ionio in magno guas dird Celæno. En. 3. 
Victor apud rapidum Simienta ſub Io alto. En. 5. 
Die Corydon 8 Alexi Ecl. a, | 

And an evident proof that theſe ſyllables till preſerved at that 
time ſomething of their nature, is their being ſometimes long an 
thoſe occaſions : | 


Cum wacuus Domin prairet Arivn. 8 tat. 
© ego — egi] quam vaſta potei tia naſtra e,! Ovid. 
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II. Difficult paſſages of the antients, which may be ſolved 
. by thoſe principles. | | 
This affords us ſome light towards clearing up ſeveral paſſages 
of the antients, which appear unintelligible, unleſs they be re- 
ferred to the above principles. As when Feſtus ſays, IxLEx pro- 
dudta ſeguenti ſyllaba fignificat, qui legi non paret : Correptd ſeguenti, 
inductorem ab illiciendo. For it is beyond all doubt that the laſt in 


znlex or illex is always long in quantity, fince the e precedes the x 
which is a double letter; but one was pronounced with n, as if it 


were nt; and the other with an «, as if it were et. One like 


the long e in the French words Vite, bete, téte; and the other like 
the ſhort e in Prophete, nitte, navitte, 8c, Hence the one made 
illegis in the genitive, preſerving its e long as coming from lex; and 
the other 2//:c:s, changing its e into z ſhort, which it reſumes from 
the verb z/lic:2 whence it is derived. | - 

Thus when Victorinus ſays that IN and CON are ſometimes 
ſhort in compoſition, as inconſtaus, imprudens ; and that they are 
long in words where they are followed by an 8 or aa F, as inſtare, 
infidus ; this means that in the latter the 7 was long in 1 
and ſhort in the former, though it was always long by poſition; ſo 
that this I, thus long in quantity, partook of the nature of EI, 
infidus, nearly as if it were einfidus, &c. And this helps to il- 
luſtrate a difficult paſſage of Cicero de Oratore, whence the above 
author ſeems to have extracted this rule; Inclitus, ſays he, dicimu 
primd brewvi litter, inſanus produtth : inhumanus brevi ; infelix longs, 
Et ne multis : in quibus verbis ex prime ſunt litters que in SAPIENTE 
& FELICE, productè dicuntur, in ceteris breviter. Ttemque compoſuit, 
concrepuit, conſuevit, confecit, &c. Where by ſapiens and felix, he 
marks the words beginning with an S or an F, as Gellius, lib. 2. 
c. 17. explains him; and where by the word long, he does not 
mean to ſpeak of the accent, but of quantity, it being manifeſt 
that the accent of ix ought to be upon the ſecond, and not 
upon the firſt; which is ſtill more clear in inhumanus, where it is 
alcogether impoſſible that the accent ſhould be upon the firſt. 

Thus likewiſe are we to underſtand Aulus Gellius, when he 
fays that cb and /ub have not the power of lengthening ſyllables, 
no more than con, except when it is followed by the ſame letters, 
as in con Stituit and con-Fecit or (as he continues) when the » is 


intirely dropped, as in cvopertus ; ſo that they pronounced c03- 


pertus, cb neus, and coogo, as he repeats it himſelf, lib. 11. c. 17: 
when he ſays in the ſame book that this rule of the following of 5 
and F, was not obſerved in reſpec to pro, which was ſhort in pro- 
ficiſci, profundere, & e. and long in proferre, profiigare, &c. that is, 
they pronounced prooferre, proofligere : when he ſays, lib. 11. c. 3. 
that they pronounced one way pro reftris, another way pro tribunali, 
another pro concione, another pro poteſtate intercedere : when he ſays 
that in e&jices and obzicibus the o was ſhort by nature, and that it 
could not be lengthened but by writing thoſe words with two /i, 


the ſame as in oſſ/icio: when ho ſays that in cormpoſuit, cenjecit, con- 
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crepuit, o was likewiſe ſhort, that is, that it had only the ſound of 
an omicron : when he ſays that in ago the firſt was ſhort ; whereas 
in aito and aitavi it was long: and when he ſays that in guiz/cit 
the ſecond was ſhort, perpetua linguæ Latine canſuetudine, though it 
comes from ques where e is long. | 

Thus it is that Donatus and Servius diſtinguiſh between the 
perſons of ſum and edo, as es, oft ; tt, ¶ mus; in this that the 
firſt e is ſhort when it comes from ſum, and long when it comes 
from edo. ; 

In fine, thus it is that Julius Scaliger proves againſt Eraſmus, 
who found fault with ſome feet and numbers in Cicero, that /un: 
is ſhort, bec:uſe it comes from /umus. And the whole we have 
been ſaying is very neceſſary to obſerve, in order to comprehend 
what Cicero, Quintilian, and others have wrote concerning the 


numbers and feet of a period: and to ſhew that when the nouns, 


and even the prepoſitions, had different ſignifications they were 
frequently known by the pronunciation, 


III. Whether from the difference they made in the pro- 
nunciation of ſhort and long vowels, we may conclude 
that U was ſounded like the French diphthong O 
in long ſyllables only. | 


From what we have been now obſerving in regard to the differ. 
ent pronunciation of the long and ſhort vowels, Lipfius and Voſius 
were induced to believe that the pronunciation of the Latin U, 
which ſounded full, like the French diphthong OU, regarded only 
the long U ; and that the ſhort was ſounded in the ſame manner 
as the Greek upfilon, that is like a French U. But this opinion 
we have ſufficiently refuted in the ſame treatiſe, c. 4. n. 2. and 
from what we have been mentioning it plainly appears, that when 
two different pronunciations are obſerved in a vowel, one longer or 
fuller, the other ſhorter or cloſer, as in ago and a&:to, in ln and 
t, this does not mean that we are to take a ſound of ſo differ- 
ent a nature as /u/trum and louſtrum, lumen and loumen, 

Therefore when Feſtus ſays that /u/?rum, with the former ſhort, 
ſignified ditches full of mud; and with the former long, implied 
the ſpace of five years; he meant it only in regard to quantity, 
and not to a pronunciation intirely different: and all that we are to 
pnderſtand by it is, that one was longer than the other by nature, 
as would be the caſe of laſtrum and luuſtrum or luſtrum, though they 
are both long by poſition. 

And this helps to explain a paſſage of Varro, which Lipſius and 
Voſſius have miſunderſtood. When he ſays that lait hath the 
former ſhort in the preſent, and long in the preterite. But he 
means nothing more than that in the preſent tenſe U was ſhort 
by nature, and in the preterite it was long, ſo that they pronounced 
laxit, according to the common rule of preterites of two ſyllables, 
Which generally have the former long: this did not hinder however 
the firit of lit, even in the protcrite, from being ſnort by poſition; 
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as the diphthong æ, though long of itſelf, is ſhort by poſition in 
præit according to what we have already obſerved. And therefore, 
all things conſidered, notwithſtanding that this paſſage of Varro is 
the ſtrongeſt argument that Lipſius and Voſſius make uſe of, yet it 
does not prove that the Romans formerly pronounced their U any 
otherwiſe than nearly as the French diphthong oz, or as it is pro- 
nounced by the modern Italians. | 

But an invincible argument, in my opinion, (to mention it here 
only by the way) that U ſhort and U long had but one and the ſame 
ſound, is that the word cuculus, which hath the former ſhort and the 
ſecond long, as we have ſhewn, p. 348. was certainly pronounced 
in the ſame manner as the French would pronounce coucoulous, ſince 
in French we ſtill ſay zn coucor, and in both languages theſe words 
were formed by an Onomatopeia, or imitation of the ſaund, in or- 


* 


der ty expreſs the note*of this bird. | 


| [36] | 
| error III. | 
Of LATIN POE F 


And the different ſpecies of metre; as alſo of the 
feet, the figures, and beauties to be obſerved 
in verſifying ; and of the manner of intermix- 
ing them in divers forts of compoſition. 


Divided in the cleareſt order and method, 


FTE R having laid down the rules to know the meaſura 
of ſyllables, whether long, ſhort, or common, in the treatiſe 
of quantity; and the manner of pronouncing them properly in 
prole, in the diſcourſe upon accents ; we muſt r. V treat of Latin 
poetry, and the different ſpecies of verſe, though this ſubject is 
leſs relative to grammar than the precedent. ne. 


Verſes are compoſed of feet, and feet of ſyllables. 


CHAPTER I. 
Of Feet. 


I. Of the nature of feet in verſe. 


TEET are nothing more than a certain meaſure and number 
E's ſyllables, according to which the verſe ſeems to move 
with cadence, and in which we are principally to confider the 
riſing &gos and the ſinking Sicis, of which we took notice when 
treating of the accents, Theſe feet are of two ſorts, one fimple, 
and the other compound. The ſimple are formed of two or three 
ſyllables, as we are now going to explain. 


II. Of feet of two fyllables. 


The feet of two ſyllables are four. | | | 
1. The SyonDEs, Spondz2us, conſiſts of two long ones, as 
Maas; and is ſo called from the word owo»9%, libatio, facrificium, 
from its being particularly made uſe of in ſacrifices, on account of 
Its majeſtic gravity. N | 
2. The PyAAHI, Pyrrichus, eonſiſts of two ſhort ones; as 
Dis; and is fo called, ſays Heſychius, from the noun Typfun, 
FT ſignify in 
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Ggnifying a kind of dance of armed men, in which this foot was 


predominant ; and which is ſuppoſed to have been invented by 


Pyrrhas, fon of Achilles ; though others will have it to be the in- 
vention of Pyrrhicus the Cydonian. | | 
3. The TROCHEE, Trochæus, confiſts of a long and a ſhort, as 
Ara; and takes its name from the word tetxev, currere, becauſe 
it moves quickly. But Cicero, Quintilian , and Terentianus, call 
it Choreas, from the word chorus, becauſe it was well adapted to 
darcing and muſic, : | 
The TIampBus, Iambus, the reverſe of the Trochee, conſiſts 
of a ſhort anda long, as Dꝭõ; and is ſo denominated, not from 
the verb lane, maledifis inceſſo, which is rather a derivative 
itſelf from the foot Iambus, but from a young woman named 
Tabs, who is ſaid to have been the author of it; or rather from 
dine, maledico, becaule this foot was at firſt made uſe of in in- 
vectives and ſatyrical pieces, as we are informed by Horace. 
Archilochum proprio abies armavit Tambo, 


III. O feet of three ſyllables. 


We reckon eight feet of three ſyNables, of which no more than 
three are uſed in verſe, v/z. thoſe immediately following the 
Moloſſus. | 

1. The Morossus, Molaſſus, conſiſts of three long ones, a7d3r7, 
and takes its name from a certain people of Epirus, called Molo/, 
who particularly affected to make uſe of it. 3 

2. The Tribrac, Tribrachys, conſiſts of three ſhort ones, Pria- 
mus; whence its name is derived, being compoled of reis, three, 


and B:z»v;, ſoort, But Quintilian generally calls it TRocrte. 


3. The DacTYL, Da&ylus, conſiſts of one long and two ſhort, 
Carmind, and derives its name from duo, digitus, becauſe the 
finger 15 compoſed of three joints, the firſt of which is longer than 
any of the reſt. Cicero calls it Heros, from its being particularly 
made uſe of in relating the exploits of great men and heroes. 

4. The Ax APÆRSsFT, Anapæſtus, conſiſts of two ſhort and one 
long, Dimin, and is thus denominated from the verb araraiv, re- 
percutio, becauſe thoſe who danced according to the cadence of this 
foot, uſed to beat the ground in quite a different manner from 
that which was obſerved in the Dactyl. 

5. The Baccnic, Bacchus, conſiſts of one ſhort and two long, 
gas, and is fo called from its having been frequently uſed in 
the hymns of Bacchus, 

6. The Ax TIBAC CHI, Antibacchius, conſiſts of two long and 
one ſhort, cantate, and takes its name from its oppoſition to the 
precedent. But Victorinus ſays that the Antibacchic is compoſed 
of one ſhort and two long, as /acanas, where it is plain that he 
gives the name of Antibacchius to what the others call Bacchius. 
Hepbeſtio calls it Palimbacchius. | 

7. The AurHIMACER or CRETIC, Amphimacer five Crelicus, 
is compoſed of one ſhort between two long, Hits. Both theſe 
names are mentioned in Quintilian, The former comes from 

| is... | aan 
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6140), utringue, and wanrgo;, longus; and the latter is owing to 
the particular liking which the people of Crete had for this foot. 
Which ſhews that it is a miſtake in Hepheſtion to read Kegrr1nc;, 
inſtead of KenT19;s Cretan. | 7 

8. The Au r HIBK AC, Amphibrachys, Sort on both fides, conſiſts 
of one long between two ſhort, @mare; which plainly ſhews its 
name. Diomedes takes notice that it was alſo called /colius, from 
a kind of harp, to which it was particularly adapted, 

Theſe are the twelve ſimple feet, of which no more than fix 
are uſed in verſe ; three of two meaſures, namely the Spondee, the 
Dacyl, and the Anapaſt; and three of a meaſure and a half, viz, 
the Iambus, the Trochee, and the Tribrac. 

And the reaſon is, becauſe a foot, in order to have its proper 
cadence, ought to have two parts or half feet, by which the an- 
tients frequently meaſured their verſes. Now every half foot can 
have no more than one meaſure, which is the ſpace in pro- 
nouncing one long {ſyllable or two ſhort ones; for more would 
make an intire foot, as a Trochee () or an Iambus (). 

Thus the Pyrrich, having in all but one meaſure, which 1s the 
value of two ſhort fyllables, is rather half a foot than a foot. 

The Moloſſus having three long ones, which make three mea- 
ſures ; and the Bacchic, Antibacchic, and Amphimacer, having 
two long and one ſhort, which make two meaſures and a half, 
one halt foot of each of thoſe four feet would have two meaſures, 
or a meaſure and a half, which 1s too much. 

And it is the ſame in regard to the Amphibrac, though it con- 
tains in the whole but two meaſures, becauſe its long ſyllable being 
between two ſhort, and one of the half feet being obliged to be of 
two ſucceſſive ſyllables, it muſt neceſſarily be compoſed of a long 
and a ſhort, conſequently it will have a meaſure and a half. 

There remain therefore only the fix above-mentioned, three of 
which have half feet equal, and anſwering to the uniſon, v:z. the 
Spondee, the Dactyl, and the Anapæſt. The others have them 
as one to two, which anſwers to the octave ; vig. the Trochee, 
the Iambus and the Tribrac. 

Therefore we muſt not fancy that the Amphimacer or the Cre- 
tic (*”*) ever enters into the compoſition of a comic verſe, as no 
ſuch thing hath been mentioned by any of the antients that have 
treated of this ſort of metre. But if there are verſes that ſeem 
to be incapable of being meaſured without having recourſe to this 
foot, as this of Terence, : - 

| Student facere; in apparando conſumunt diem. 
it is to be ſuppoſed that in fuch a caſe they rather made uſe of a 
ſynereſis, by contracting apparandò into three ſyllables, apprando, 
according to the opinion of Voſſius in his grammar, and of Came- 
rarius in his problems. | 

Thus we may take it for certain that there are but fix feet neceſ- 
ſary for compoſing all forts of verſe, which may be comprized in 
the following rule. : 
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RULE OF THE SIX NECESSARY 
| FEBS; -* | 
All verſe whatever is compoſed but of fix forts of 
feet; the Spondee” , the Trochee **, the Jam- 
bus „ the Tribrac***,, the Dattyl***, and the 
© Anapeſt ©, | en: j 
IV. Of compound feet. 


Compound feet are formed of two of the preceding joined to- 


* gether ; and therefore are rather a collection of feet, according to 


the obſervation of Cicero and Quintilian. WS, 

They are generally reckoned ſixteen, the name of which it is 
roper to take notice of, not only by reaſon there are ſome ſorts 
of verſe which are denominated- from thence, but becauſe other- 
wiſe we ſhall not be able to underſtand the remark of Cicero 
and 8 in regard to the numeroſity and cadence of 
eriods. | * 
1. The double Spondee, Diſpondeus, is compoſed of four long 
ones, concladentes, that is, of two Spondees put together. 

2. The Proceleuſmatic, Proceleuſmaticus, conſiſts of four ſhort, 
hominibus ; and therefore it is formed of two Pyrrhics. It ſeems 
to have taken its name from »#Awoua, hortatus nauticus, becauſe 
the captain of the ſhip generally made uſe of it to hearten the crew, 
being very well adapted by its celerity to ſudden and unexpected 
occaſions. . 

3. The double Iambus, Diiambus, two Iambus's, one after an- 
other, ce as. 
4. The double Trochee, or double Choree ; Ditrocheus, or Di- 
choreus ; two Trochees, one after another, comprobare. 15 
5. The great Tonic, two long and two ſhort, that is, a Spon- 
dee and a Pyrrhic, cantabimis. | 

6. The ſmall Ionic, two ſhort, and two long that is, a Pyrrhic 
and a Spondee, wentrantes. . 

Theſe two feet are called Ionic, from their having been uſed 
chiefly by the Ionians. One is called Great, Toxzcus major, live à 


-  majore, becauſe it begins with the greateſt quantity, that is, with 


two Jong ones; and the other ſmall, Ionicus minor, or @ minore, 
becauſe a minore quantitate incipit, that is, with two ſhort. 
7. The Choriambus, Choriambus, two ſhort between two long, 


hiftiri&, That is a Choree or Trochee, and an Tambus. 

8. The Antiſpaſt, Autiſpaſtus, two long betwixt two ſhort, 52cun- 
dare. And therefore it is compoſed of an Iambus and a Trochee. 
It derives its name from &,, in contrarium trahi, becauſe 
it paſſes from a ſhort to a long, and then the reverſe from a long 
to a ſhort. | | 
9. The firſt Epitrit, Epitritus primus, one ſhort and three long, 


 calntantes ; and therefore is compoſed of an Iambus and a Spondee. 


10. The 
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10. The ſecond Epitrit, Epitritus ſecundus, a long and a ſhort, 
and then two long, cõncitãtt; and therefore conſiſts of a Trochee 
and a Spondee. 3 2} 

11. The third Epitrit, Epitritus tertius, two long, then a ſhort. 
and a long, communicant ; and therefore is compoſed of a Spondee 
and an lambus. f | - 

12. The fourth Epitrit, Epitritus guartus, three long and one 
ſhort, 7ncantare, And therefore it is compoſed of a Spondee and 
a Trochee. : 

| Theſe four laſt feet derive their name from i, ſupra, and rgiro;, 
tertius, becauſe they have three meaſures, and ſomething more, 
namely a ſhort ſyllable. But the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, 
are ſo called from the ſituation of the ſhort ſyllable. The ſecond 
was alſo called K4goc, the third Pogo, and the fourth KOvayergs 
as Hepheſtion obſerveth. | 
13. The firſt Pæon, one long and three ſhort, conficere; and 
therefore it conſiſts of a Trochee and a Pyrrhic. 2 
14. The ſecond Pæon, a ſhort and a long, with two ſhort, 

resolyere ; and therefore it conſiſts of an Iambus and a Pyrrhic. 
15. The third Pæon, two ſhort, a long and a ſhort,' s6czar? ; 
and therefore is compoſed of a Pyrrhic and a Trochee. 

16. The fourth Pæon, three ſhort, and one long, c2/er:7as ; 
and therefore conſiſts of a Pyrrhic and an Iambus. 

The Pæon may be alſo called Pzan, theſe words differing only 
in dialect. And it was ſo denominated from its having been uſed 
particularly in the hymns to Apollo, whom they called Pæana. 

The Pzon is oppoſite to the Epitrit, For whereas in the Epitrit 
there 1s one ſhort with three long ; on the contrary, in the Pzon 
you have one long with three ſhort ; where each of the four is 

named according to the order in which this long ſyllable is placed. 
The firſt and laſt Pzon compoſę the verſe called Pæonic. 

Theſe are all the ſimple and compound feet. But, to the end 
that they may be the better retained, I-ſhall exhibit them in the 
following table, in the order above deſcribed. 
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SIMPLE, 
of which no more 
than fix are uſed 
in verſe, whiche 
we have marked 
in capitals with 
a particular cy- 
pher. 
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xvi. 
COMPOUNDS 
of two feet of 
two ſyllables. 


Of the two 
firt, one has 
four long, and 
the other has 


_ | 


four ſhort, 
| The following 
fix have two long 
and two ſhort. 
The four next 
have three long 
and one ſhort, 
| And the four 
laſt, three ſhort 
and one long. 


| predomi- 


1 { nate, 4. 


2 Quantity. 
Of two | x . 
ſyilables, 4A | 
4. 8. Diſpolitions 
E 
BF Quantity. 
[2 
Of three | & Diſpoſition. 
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. 8. Diſpoſition. 
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I. Two Spondees, 
Of the | Two Pyrrichs, 
ſame foot Two 1ambus's, 
Sx Two Trochees or 


Chorees. 
It. Spondee & Pyrrich 


Of two } Pyrrich & Spondee, 
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of . 
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Of two 
La od Trochee & Pyrrich, 
a8 dee lambus & Pyrrich, 
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Pyrrich & 1ambus, 


Srod bus, 
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j 2. TROCH vs, Legit, Pre, 
five 
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te TAMBUS, Legiint. 

, Moloſſus, Legérũnt. 
4. . Legeret. 
5. DacTyYLus, Legerat, 
6. ANayAsTUS, | Legerent. 
Bacchius, _ C Legebant. 
Antibacchius, . Lẽgiſſc. 
Amphi macer, Legerant. 
Amphibrachys, Legebit. 
Diſpond:evs, Mztcenatcs, 
Proceleuſmaticus, Ténülbüs. 
Diiambus, Amcnitas. 
Dichoreus, Permanere, 
Major tonicus, Palcherrimis, 
Minor 1onicus, Diomedes, 
Choriambus, Hiſtor1as. 
Anti ſpaſtus, Secindite, 
Epitritus, by 6 Veliptates, 
three long 
and 


Cõncltäri. 
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CnarreR II. 
C/ verſe in general. 


ERS E is nothing more than a certain number of feet diſ- 


poſed in a regular order and cadence. The Latins call it 
werſus, from the verb wertere, to turn, becauſe verſes being ſet in 


lines, when you come to the end of one, you malt turn your eye to 


— 


the beginning of the other, in order to read or write it. 

The Greeks call it 5:55, order, or rank, becauſe of the ſame 
diſpoſition of lines. And from this word joined with ywwovs, dimi- 
dius, comes hemiſtichium, an hemiſtich or half verſe. 

Verſe is called alſo 1x2u, membrum, with regard to the intire 
ſtanzas it compoſes, and to which they gave the name of metrum. 
And from thence come the words , ſtanzas compoſed of 
two ſorts of verſe ; Teizwaos, of three forts, &c, 

In the general notion of verſe, there are three things to conſi- 
der: the cæſura, cæſura; the final cadence which they call 4% i- 
tio, or clauſula and the manner of ſcanning or mealuring. 


I. Of the caſura and its different ſpecies. 

The word cæſura comes from cædere, to cut; and this name is 
given in verſe to the ſyllable that remains after a foot, at the end 
of a foot, from which it ſeems to be cut off, to ſerve for a begin- 
ning to the next word. SET 

The Greeks for the ſame reaſon call it 791 or z64uua, and Ci- 
cero, as alſo Victorinus, inci/io or inciſum. 

The cæſura is commonly divided into four different ſpecies, 
which take their name from the order wherein they are placed in 
verſe, which the antients, as hath been obſerved already, uſed 
to meaſure by half feet. Therefore calling them all by the word 
nuovs, dimidius, and geg, pars, they ſpecified them by the nu- 
meral nouns according to their order, thus, 

1. Triemimeris, from the word vgetg, three; that which is made 
aſter the third half foot; that is, in the ſyllable immediately next 
to the firſt foot. 75 | | 

2. Penthemimeris, from the word Ti, guingue; that which is 
made in the fifth halt foot; viz. in the ſyllable which follows the 
two firſt feet. | 

3. Hephthemimeris, from the word IHNa, ſeptem, that which 1s 
made in the ſeventh half foot, viz. in the tyllable which follows 
next to the three firſt feet. | 

4. Ennehbemimeris, from the word inix, novem, that which is 
2 in the ninth half foot, viz. in the ſyllable next to the fourth 

oot. | 

The three firſt cæſuras are in this verſe of Virgil. 

Silveſtrem texut muſam meditaris avend. 

All four in this: 


Ille latus ni ueum molli fultus hyacintho. 
| B b 3 To 
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To thoſe four we may add a fifth ſpecies of cæſura called, 
Hendechemimeris, from the word Luc, undecim, becaufe it 
5s formed in the eleventh half foot, that is in the ſyllable next to 
the fifth foot, as in Virgil, 
Vertitur interea celum, & ruit oceaho nox. 
Sternitur, examiniſgue tremens procumbit humi bos. 


But it is very rare, and ought to be uſed with great diſcretion, 


as Virgil has done in theſe two verſes, and a few others. 


II. In what place the cæſura is moſt graceful; and of the 
beauty it gives to verſe. 
In heroic verſe or hexameter, the cæſura is moſt graceful after 
the ſecond foot ; as ; . 
Arma wvirumgque cano, &c. 
Otherwiſe we ſhould endeavour to place it after the firſt and third 
foot ; as __ 
Ille measerrare boves, &c. 
But a verſe that has no cæſura, eſpecially if it be an hexameter, 
is very diſagreeable to the ear; as 
Urvem fortem nuper cepit fortior hoſtis. 
Though in Catullus's epithalamium we meet with one that i is 
eſteemed. . : 
g Tertia pars data patri, pars data tertia matri, 
And when the cæſura is not till after the third foot, the co; 15 not 
much more agreeable ; as in Lucretrus, | 
Et jam cetera, mortales que ſuadet adire. 


III. That the cæſura has the power of lengthening ſhort 


- ſyllables. 


Now it is obſervable that the cæſura hath ſuch a power, as to 
lengthen a ſyllable that was ſhort by nature, even when it is fol- 
lowed by a vowel ; whether after the firſt foot, as 

Pectoribũs inbians ſpirantia conſulit exta. 
Or after the ſecond; 

Omnia vincit amor, & nos cedamus amori. 
Or after the third; 

Done debinc- auro gravii i EHu. elephanto. 
Or after the fourth ; 

Graius homo infeates linguens profugũs Hymenæos. 
And the reaſon is extremely natural, becauſe as the antients pro- 
nounced their yerſe according to the cadence of the feet ; and the 
ſyllable which thus remaineth at the end of a word, was predo- 
minaat 1n the next foot, whote beginning it formed ; it ought to 
receive ſuch a force in the pronunciation, as thereby to ſuſtain all 
the ſyllables of that very foot. Hence the cæſura produces this 
ſame effect likewiſe in ſmaller verſes, as in the following Sapphic 
of Auſonius. 

Tert'us hirim mihi non magifter, 
And in this Phaleucian of Statius, 

2 non digaiir has $abit habinas. 
And tis allo by virtue of this ſame figure that 22 enclitic Q E is 
long in Virgil and other poets: | Limi- 


- 


— — - 
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Liminaque, /auri/que Dei, totiſgue moweri, En. 3. 
Sideraquẽ wentique nocent; avideque volucres, Ovid. 
Without pretending that the ue is common by nature, as Servius 
would have it: or that thoſe paſſages ſhould be read in another 
manner, ſince they are not the only ones, as ſome imagined, that 
are to be found in antient authors. | | 
It is alſo by this figure that Virgil ſeems to have made the latter 
long in the nominative fagos,” in the following paſſage Georg. 2. 
which has puzzled all the commentators. 
Et fteriles platani mals gefſere valentes : 
Caſtaneæ tagos, ornu/que incanuit albo 
Flore pyri — | 
For the meaning ſeems to be this, fagos (A Greek nominative 
for fagus) incanuit flore caftanex, & ornus flore pyri. And this is 
the explication Voſſius 'gives it, which ſeems to be much clearer 
and more natural than any other I have ſeen hitherto. 


IV. Of the final cadence called DxposriTio, and of the 
four names it gives to verſe. 


The Latins give the name of Depaſitio to the final cadence, which 
. terminates as it were the meaſure of the verſe. The Greeks call- 

ed it are e but they likewiſe termed it zalaa&, that is, ter- 
minationem, clauſulam - for xalaniyer, ſignifies deſinere. 

And thence ariſeth the diſtinction of verſe into four ſpecies, 
AcaTALEGTIC, CaTALECTIC, BRACHYCATALECTIC, and 
HryPERNCATALECTIc, which are terms more difficult to retain 
than the thing itſelf, and which we are obliged nevertheleſs to ex- 

plain, in order to render thoſe intelligible, who make uſe of them 


when treating of poetry. | 


1. The Acatalectic or Acatalec, &:dldanil®-, nom definens, is 


that. which does not ſtop ſhort, but has its full meaſure, having 
neither too much, nor too little. Hence it is by the Latins called 
. gerfeus : as the following iambic verſe of four feet. 
Muſe Jovis ſunt filie. N 

2. The Catalectic or Catalect, vale, is that which ſeems 
to halt by the way, having a ſyllable too little to arrive at its jour- 
ney's end: hence it is that Trapezont calls it pendulus, and others 
ſemimutilus, by reaſon it does not want an intire foot, but only 


half a one. As the following. | 


| Muſez Fovem canebant. | 
3. The BrachycataleQic, or BrachycataleF, Beayuualanmi®, 


is that which is ſtill more mutilated and deficient than the former, 
becauſe it wants an intire foot; for wiich reaſon the Latins called 
it mutilus : ſuch is this other of three feet inſtead of four. | 
Mrujz Jovis gnatæ. | 

4. On the contrary, the HypercataleQic, or Hypercatale&, vmeg- 
x&l4anxl®-, is that which has ſomething more than its juſt mea- 
ſure, or the end where it ought to terminate. Whether this ſurplus 

be a ſyllable, as in, the following verſe: 
| Muſe ferores ſunt Minerva : 


= 


Oz 
* 


* 
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Or whether this be an intire foot, as in the following: 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. Wat; ; 

Which is alſo called 'v7{eudgor, excedens metrum, becauſe the 
Greeks dividing their iambics and trochaics into dimeters and tri- 
meters, that is into verſes of four or ſix feet, and allowing two 
feet to each metre, that which hath five of them, exceeding this 
firſt ſort of metres, has more than is neceſſary to make a full mea- 
ſure. But the whole of this will be further illuſtrated by what is 
to follow preſently, where we ſhall ſhew that without amuſing our- 
ſelves too long about theſe terms, we ought to conſider the defect 
of a ſyllable ſometimes in the beginning, and ſometimes at the end 
of a verſe, 8 | 


| CHAPTER III. | 
Of the meaſure or manner of ſcanning verſe, and of the 
figures uſed therein. | | 


HE manner of meaſuring and ſcanning verſe conſiſts in di- 
viding it into the ſeveral feet of which it is compoſed. 
The Latins call it canſio, becauſe it ſeems as if the verſe climb- 
ed up by means of thoſe fect. The Greeks term it 22ou, eleva- 
tionem, and gen, poſitionem, which hath been obſerved already, 
Attilius calls it d & ingreſ/ionem carminis. | 
A verſe is ſcanned either by the meaſure of diſtin feet, as hex- 
ameters and pentameters ; or by the meaſure of two feet accord- 
ing to what we mentioned in the preceding chapter. But in or- 
der to ſcan verſe, there are four principal figures to cbſerve, E4hlip- 
Ait, Synalzpha, Synæreſis, and Dierefis : to which we may add Y- 
flole and Diaſtole. 


% 


I. Of Edblipfis. 


The word Ectbliꝑſis comes from zA, extundere, elidere, to 
break and to bruiſe. It is formed by cutting off the ; final of a 
word together with its vowel, when the following word begins with 
another vowel; as | | 

Multum ille & terris jactatus, & alto. Virg. 

O curas hominum, 0 quantum eſt in rebus inane. Perl. 
Formerly by this figure they uſed alſo to cut off the - final, either 
the 5s only, in order to hinder the length of the poſition, when it 
was followed by another conſonant ; or the s and the preceding 
vowel, when the next word began with a vowel, juſt as they uſed 
to do with the . as | | 

Doctu' fidelis, ſuawis homo facundu' _ 


. Content” argue beatus, ſeitus, facunda loquens in = 
T empore, commod' & werborum wir paucorum. Ennius. 
A N jacet haud nimio luſtratu' decore. Cic. in Arat. 
onge erit à primo, quiſqui' ſecundus erit. Alcin. 
And this 1s ſtill more uſual in Terence and other comic writers, as 
eiu for cus, omnibu' for omnibus, dignu' for dignus, &c. In other 
6" pure 
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pure writers this is rare, though ſome think that Virgil did not 
ſcruple to make uſe of it in divers places, as in the following. 
|  Limina tectorum, & medii' in penetralibus hoftem. 
As Pierius ſays it was wrote in antient MSS, as Farnaby ſtill reads 
it, and as Erythreus thinks it ought to be read ; which he endea- 
vours to defend not only by the authority of Lucretius, but more- 
over by ſeveral other paſſages in Virgil. Though others read me- 
dium inſtead of meas. 3 
Now as the letter was ſometimes cut off before a conſonant in 
order to prevent the poſition, the ſame was practiſed allo on the 
m by antient writers, as | 
5 Lanigere pecudes & equori” düellica proles. Lucret. 
Sometimes it was left ſtanding, as we now leave the 5s, and then it 
was made ſhort, as already we have obſerved, when treating of 
quantity. | 
Corporiim officiu' eſt quoniam premere omnia deorſum. Luer. 


II. Of Synalzpha. 


The ſynalzpha is in regard to vowels and diphthongs, the ſame 
as the Ecthlipſis in reſpect to . For it is formed by cutting off 
a vowel or a diphthong at the end of a word, becauſe of another 
vowel or diphthong with which the next word begins, as 

Conticuer omnes intentiqu* ora tenebant. Virg. : 
The Latins for this reaſon give it the name of collifeo. But the 
word Evanupn properly figniftes counctio, coming from dn, 
ungo. So that the metaphor ſeems to be taken from fat or unctuous 
things, the laſt lay of which makes the other diſappear. 


III. Directions in regard to the uſe of thoſe two figures, 
Etthlipfts and Synalepha. 


Theſe two figures are ſmoother, when the vowel ſubſequent to 
that which was cut off, happens to be long, than when it is ſhort ++ 
as appears from this verſe of Catullus. 

Troja, nefas, commune ſepulchrum Europe, A/fieque, 
This is owing to the nature of the voice, which having thus loſt a 
ſyllable at the end of a word, ought in return to be ſuſtained at 
the beginning of the next, to prevent too great a bending and 
precipitancy in the cadence, And it 1s obfervable particularly in 
regard to the ecthlipſis, that Virgil generally makes it fall on a 
ſyllable long by pokition ; as 
Is Poſi quam introgreſi. & coram data copia fandi. 

Illum exprantem rransfixo pectere flammas. And the like. 

The ſynilzpha on the other hand ſeems to have a particu- 
lar ſmoothneſs, when the following word begins with the vowel 
that was cut off at the end of the precedent, becauſe then it does 
not depart ſo much from the natural ſound which we are accuſ- 
tomed to hear in thoſe words : the remaining vowel having nearly 
its own value, and that of the vowel ſuppreſſed in the foregoing 
word, as | | « 

* 4 Ille 


* 


/ 
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Ille ego qui er gracili modulatus avena. Virg. 


Ergo omnis longo ſolvit ſe Teucria luctu. Id. 
Be that as it may, we muſt always take care that the pronunciation 
ariſing from theſe figures be not too harſh, or diſagreeable to the 
ear, which is the judge of theſe matters. Nor ſhauld they be too 
often repeated, eſpecially in elegiac verſe, which requireth a par- 
ticular ſoftneſs ; whereas in heroics they may ſometimes occaſion a 
more extraordinary gravity, according to particular occaſions ; as 
in this verſe of Virgil: 

Phillida amo ante. alias. 
Which he has deſignedly ſtrewed with ſoft 1 . well 
adapted to the ſubject. As on the contrary he intended to repre- 
fent ſomething hideous, when he deſcribed Polyphemas, 

Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, &c. 
Again: g | 
Tela inter media, atque borrentes Marte Latinos. | 
Except in ſuch caſes, theſe figures ſhould not be ſeen above twice 
in the ſame verſe. Nor ſhould they readily be put in the begin- 
ning of a verſe, though Virgil has ſometimes done it with ele- 
gance, as when he ſays: 

Si ad witulam ſpectet; nihil ef quod pocula laudes. 

Theſe figures are alſo harſh at the beginning of the ſixth foot, 

as 1n Juvenal. 

Loripedem rectus derideat, Athiopem albus. 
Though we meet with them in Virgil: 

Frigida Daphni boves ad flumina : 1 neque amnem. 
And even in the middle of a pentameter, as in Propertius, 

Hercules, Anteique, Heſperidamgque comes. 

We may likewiſe obſerve that they are not the moſt graceful at 

the end of the fifth foot in heroic verſe, as in this of Catullus. 

Difficile eſt longum ſubito deponere amorem. 
Though there are ſeveral inſtances of them in Virgil, who ſeems 
even to have affected them on ſome occaſions, as 

Juturnamue parat fratris dimittere ab armis. 
Where he might have ſaid, demittere fratris ab armis. 


5 
findit ſe ſanguine ab uno, 

Where he might have ſaid, /e /anguine findit ab uno. 
Thus in the 4th Georg. he expreſſeth Orpheus? s concern in this 
beautiful verſe: 

Ille cava folans eerum teftudine amorem. 

Now theſe figures produce very near the ſame effect in | the laſt 

dactyi of the pentameter, if they are uſed with great diſcretion, as 
Duadrijugo cernes ſæpe reſſtere ego. 

The ecthlipſis and ſynalzpha are alſo ſometimes at the end of a 
verſe, whoſe laſt ſyllable is cut off by the firſt word of the next 
verſe, which begins with another vowel ; as 

Aut dulcis muſti Vulcano decoguit humorem, 
Aut folits undam — Virg. 
Omnia Mercurio ſi Wan. vocemgue, coloremque. 


. 
by | Et crines flavos Virg. 
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Et magnos membrorum artus, magna , lacertoſque 
Et —Idem. 

Which led ſome into a miſtake that an hexameter might ſome- 

times end with a dactyl. But this opinion we ſhall refute more 


amply, chap. 4. n. 5. 
IV. The fynalepha omitted. 


The ſynalzpha is ſometimes omitted either regularly, or by 
licence. Regularly, as in o, heu, ah, pro, wa, wah, hei, and 
the like interjections, which ſuſtain the voice, and retard the 
ronunciation, becauſe of the paſſion they expreſs, which vents 

itſelf outwardly, and thereby hinders thoſe words from being cut 
off, As 

O pater 6 hominum, divamgue æterna poteſtas. Virg. 

Heu ubi padta fides, ubi que jurare folebas. Ovid. 

Ah ego ne poſſim tanta widere mala ? Tibul. 
The ſame may be ſaid of jo, ſince we find in Ovid, 

Et bis ib Arethuſa, is Arethuſa wocavit. 

The ſynalzpha is omitted by licence : firit when it is conſidered 
as a conſonant, as the French do with their aſperated H, ſaying 
not honte, but la honte. | 

Poſababitã celuifſe Samo: hic illius arma. Virg. 
Whence, I think, we might infer that the H may ſometimes pro- 
duce a pofition in verſe ; though it is difficult to prove it, the au- 
thorities that are brought on that account, being generally joined 
with a cæſura, as when Virgil ſays : 

Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. | 
Secondly the ſynalzpha is omitted without any other reaſon tha 
the will and pleaſure of the poet, who takes this liberty in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, as oh. | | 

| Et ſuccus pecorĩ et lac ſubducitur agnis. Virg. 

We meet likewiſe with examples of this figure both before H and 
before another vowel in the ſame verſe. | | 

Stant & juniperi & caftanez” hir/ute. Virg. 

| Clamaſſent, & littus Hila, Hila omne ſonaret. Id. 

But be that as it may, this figure ought to be very rarely uſed, 
becauſe it produceth what we call an 4iatzs in verſe, which we 
ſhould endeavour to avoid ; eſpecially when the ſyllable 1s ſhort, 
though there ard inſtances of ſome in Virgil, as Hild in the fourth 
foot of the abovementioned verſe. Again, 

Et vera incefſu patuit Dei. Ille ubi matrem, &c. . 
Where the poet thought he might ſtop at Dea, becauſe the ſenſe 
ends there; and then begins another ſentence. 

The long vowel, or the diphthong that is not cut off by ſyna- 
læpha, becomes common in verſe. Therefore it is ſhort by poſi- 
tion, that is becauſe of the next vowel, in theſe here: 

Nomen & arma locum ſervant : te amice nequivi. Virg. 
Credimus ? an qui imant ipſi fibi ſomnia fingunt ? Id. 
Te Coridin ö Alexi! Trahit ſua quemgue woluptas, Id. 
Implerunt montes; flerunt Rhodopciez arces. Id. 

On 
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On the contrary it is long in theſe. 
Lamentis gemitugue & fœmineõ ululatu. Id. 
Ante tibi Eo Atlantides abſcondantur. Id. 
There are even inſtances of its being long and ſhort in the ſame 
verſe, as 
Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelid Ofſam. Id. 1, Georg. 
And in the ſame book, 
Glaucõ & Pänöòpeæ & Inoo Melicerte. | 
For o in Glauci, not being cut off, remaineth long: and æ in Pinto 
pee (the firſt and ſecond of which are ſhort) not being cut off, is 


| oe ſhort by poſition. 


But it is proper to obſerve that as | the moſt antient authors did 


not allow themſelves this liberty, but generally put a to remove 
this hiatus, as in the following verſe of Ennius quoted by Tully. 
Nam widebar ſomniare med? ego efje nortuum. 
Where to make it a complete trachaic, we muſt neceſſarily read it 
With this 4. And there is ſomething like it in the French lan- 
uage, where to avoid the ſame kind of gaping, they frequently 
inſert a 7, as a-t-il fait, fera-t-il, & c. 


V. Of the contraction of ſyllables, which includes the, 
SYN.Z®RESIS and the SYNECPHONESIS. 


{ 


We have juſt now ſhewn in what manner ſyllables are cut off b 


ſynalzpha, when they meet together, one at the end of a word, 
and the other at the beginning of another. But as this meeting 


may likewiſe happen in the middle of the ſame word, we are often- 


times obliged to contract them into one ſyllable. And this is what 
ſome grammarians have called epi/ynal/epha, as much as to ſay, a 
ſecond ſpecies of Hnalæpha : others Hynęſis, from the verb C, 
Juba do : others Hnæreſis, from the verb ovraigiu, una compledor, 
in unum contraho and others finecphonefis, from the verb #0, 
pronuncio, effero. Though ſome make this diſtinction between 
Jpnerefis and Hynecphonęſis, that in the former the two vowels remain 
intire, and are only united in a diphthong ; whereas in the latter, 
one of the two is cut off and intirely loſt in pronouncing ; as a/- 
wearia of four ſyllables, ariete of three; omnia of two. But fince 
It is very difficult, as we have obſerved in the treatiſe of letters, to 
determine on many-occaſions, whether in this contraction of ſyl- 
lables they formed a diphthong or not; and beſides this diverſity 
of names and figures is puzzling to the learner ; we have there- 
fore comprehended all theſe figures under the word contraction of 
Hllables, after the example of "Quintilian, who includes them all 
under the word ComPLEX10 : for which reaſon we have mentioned 
in the title the words SYN ER ESIS and SYNECPHONES1S, leaving 
it to every body's option to apply which of theſe terms he pleaſes, 
and to what paſſages he pleaſes, if thereby he thinks he ſhall ren- 
der himſelf better underſtood. . 

Now this contraction is particularly formed by drawing E or [ 
into one ſyllable with the following vowel. © 


E and 
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E and A; amehac, eadem, diſſyllables; anteambulo, ujqueadeo, 


alvearea, of four ſyllables. 
. Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine texta. Virg. 
Anteambulones & 7zogarulos inter. Mart. | 
Two ee, deeft of one ſyllable ; deerit, deerant, deefſem, deero, pre- 
hendo, of two, © | 
E and I; dein, dehinc of one ſyllable ; dejnceps, deinde, proinde, 
Erei, aureis, anteit, of two ſyllables ; anteire of three ſyllables. 
E and O; eodem, alveo, ſeorſum, deorjum, of two ſyllables ; gra- 
veolens, of three. | . 5 
| "ws and U; eum, meus, monoſyllables in comic writers; and ſuch 
„„ 
In like manner is formed the contraction of I and A; omnia of 
two ſyllables ; vindemiator, ſemiani mis, of four. 
Of JI and E; /emiermis of three ſyllables, E 
Of two 11; Dii, diis, ii, of one ſyllable; 7idem, iiſdem, of two; 
denarius of three. 1 
Of : and o; /emihomo of three ſyllables. | 
Of i and ; huic, cui, in one ſyllable ; ſemiuſtus, denarium, pro- 
montorium, of four. | | 
Examples of all theſe may be eaſily found among the poets ; 
for which reafon I ſhall be fatisfied with giving only a few. 
Atria, dependent lychni Iaquearibus iureis. Virg. 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus, quin protinus omma, Id. 
Aſſuete ripis volucres & fluminis alveo, Id. 
Seu lento fuerint alveiria vimine texta. Id. 
Praecipue ſanus, nifi cum pituiti moleſta e. Hor. 
And this figure is particularly applied to nouns in Eus and their 
genitive in EI, as Mnefteus, Orpheus, Pantheus, diſſyllables; as alſo 
Mneſtei, Theſei, diſſyllables; Ulygei, Achillei, triſſyllables. Like- 
wiſe in the vocative, Panther, a diſſyllable, and others of the ſame 
ſort. wel | 
But we are further to obſerve, that « being of its nature a liquid 
vowel after 3, as well as after q and g, according to what we have 
obſerved in the treatiſe of letters, it ſlides away and is dropped in 
ſuadeo, ſueſco, and fuavis, with their derivatives, as /uada, ſuade, 
ſugſit, ſuaſor, ſuave, ſuetus, diſſyllables; ſuadela, ſiavibus, triſſylla- 
bles, and the like; without there being any neceſſity to call this a 
licence; for if at any time it occurs otherwiſe, this is rather by 
licence, being contrary to the nature of this 2, which is a liquid 
vowel in thoſe words, as well as in qua, and the like. 
Tum celerare fugam patriaque excedere ſuadet. Virg. 
* Suadet enim veſana fames, manditgue, trabitgue. Virg. 
Et metus & maleſuada fames, & turpis egeſtas. Id. 
Suetus hiat tantum, ceu pullus hirundinis ad quem. av. 
Suave locus voci reſonat concluſus, inanes. Hor. | 
Tum cafia atque aliis intexens ſuavibus herbis. Virg. 
Neſciague humanis precibus manſueſcere corda. Id. 
Aaeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eff, Id. 
Non inſueta graves tentabunt pabula fetas. Id. 
Arcadas inſuetos acies inferre pedeſtres. Id. 


 Candidue 
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Candidus inſuetum miratur limen Olympi. Id. 35 
Nec tibi tam prudens quiſquam perſuadeat autor. Id. 
At patiens operum, parvoque aſſueta juventus, Id. 


ANNOTATED NN. 


Sometimes a Synalzpha meets with a Synereſis, as 
Uno eodemque rulit partu, paribuſque revinxit 
. Serpentum ſpiris. Virg. 

where we ſee a Synalzpha of the o, which is cut off in Ano; and 
then a /pnere/is in eodem, which is a diſſyllable; ſo that we mull 
ſcan the verſe thus, — 

Un' 6demque, tulit, &c. in like manner, 

Uno eodemque igni, noſtro fic Daphnis amore. Virg. 

Una eademque vi /angui/que, animuſque ſeguuntur. Id. 


VI. Of DIAaRESI1S. 


Dimresrs is contrary to the preceding figure, and is properly 
when two ſyllables are made of one, as aulai for aulæ, witai for 
vitæ, difſoluenda for difſolvenda in Tibullus. | 


VII. Of Sys TOLE and Dr1ras TOLE. 


SYSTOLE is the ſhortening of a long ſyllable, and derives its 
name from ov5ianu, contrabere, Quintilian gives the following 
example hereof in his firſt book, chap. 5. | | 

Unius ob noxam & furias, &c. 1 5 
Which perhaps ſheweth that in his time the ſecond of «ns was 
generally long, though now we look upon it as common ; and 
Catullus, who lived before Virgil, made it alſo ſhort. 

Rumore/que ſenum ſeveriorum | 

Omnes unius &/timemus affis, Carm. 5. 

Others for an example of Syſtole give /eterunt, and the like 
preterites, when we find them ſhort in the penultima. But we 
have ſhewn, when treating of quantity, rule 15, p. 314. that 
heretofore this ſyllable was common. So that we ſhall find but 
very few examples of this licence in pure authors. And in regard 
to the others, as in the following verſe attributed to Tertullian, 
where we find the firſt ſhort in Eccleſſa. | 

Sin & Apeſtolico decurrit &ccleſia verbo. 
We have more than once obſerved that the writers of the latter 
ages can be no authority. | | 0 / 

D1asTOLE, on the contrary, is when we lengthen a ſyllable 
ſhort by nature. This figure takes its name from %a5iaauv, didu- 
cere, diſtendere; and perhaps occurs more trequently than the 
_ Other ; becauſe it ſeems leſs exceptionable to add to than to take 
away from a ſyllable. Though, to tell the truth, thoſe licences 
were ſeldom permitted except in proper names, or extraordinary 
words, as Asiacus, Priamid?s, &c. | 

Argue hic Priamidem laniatum corpore toto. Virg. 
Et guas Priamides inaquo/e wallibus Idæ. Ovid. 
Ecguid ibi Aslacus caſuras aſpicit arces ? Id, 
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For with regard to the other examples which Ricciolius pro- 
duceth in his book, intitled Praſodia Bononienſis, there is very little 
ſtreſs to be laid upon them, ſince they are either corrupted or miſ- 
underſtood, or taken from inaccurate writers whoſe example is 
no rule to us. As when he ſays that it is by this licence recids 
taken from cado hath the firſt ſyllable long, and in his table he re- 
fers to this verſe of Horace, | | 

Tranſuerſo calamo fignum : ambitioſa recidet 
| Ornamenta. In arte. 

Where it is obvious that recidet hath the former ſhort by nature 
beſides that it comes from cædo, and not from cado, having the 
ſecond long, and being put for amputabit, he will cut offi When 
he ſays the ſame thing of guatuor; whereas this word is 10 far long 
by nature, that neither Horace nor Virgil ever uſed it otherwiſe. 
Alſo when he mentions malitia, as having the firſt long, and ſtrives 
to prove it by a pentameter out of Ovid, where all the editions 
that ever I ſaw have militiam, and where indeed it is nonſenſe to 
read malitia, , As the intire diſtich will demonſtrate, 

Tempora jure colunt Latiæ fecunda parentes: 

Duarum militiam votãgue partus habet. Faſt. 3. - 

Quintilian likewiſe mentions :aliam, as an example of this figure, 
when Virgil ſays, 6 . ä 

Italiam fato profugus, &c. 8 ; 
Which is not perhaps exempt from difficulty, ſince Catullus, who 
was prior to Virgil, made the firit long in alus. 

Jam tum cum auſus es unus Italorum. Carm. 1. 
So that there is reaſon to doubt whether it be not as much a li- 
cence in Virgil to make the firſt ſhort in Zralus, as to lengthen it in 
Talia. | | | 


VIII. Of the caution with which we cught to make uſe 
| of thoſe licences. | 


But here it is to be obſerved that we are not allowed to uſe 
thoſe figures and licences on every occaſion, eſpecially now that the 
Latin is no longer a living language. E liceatia magis inventis quam 
inveniendis utimur, ſays Servius. And it is eaſy to ſee that the 
antients were very cautious in this reſpect, ſince Ovid, writing to 
Tuticanus, makes an apology for not having ſaid any thing in his 
praiſe, becauſe the word 3 which hath the ſecond ſhor: 
between two long, cannot have a place in verle. 

Quod minus in noſtris ponaris, amice ] libellis, 
-  Nominis efficitur conditione tui. ; 
Lex pedis officio, fortunague noninis eo/tat 
1 — — AY pet Sh 4 . 
Nam pudet in geminos ita nomen {cindere werſus, 
 Definat ut prior hoc, incipiatque minor: 
Et pudeat ſi te gua ſyllaba parte moretur, 
Arctius appellem, T uticanumgue wacem. 
Nec potes in verſum T uticani more venire, 
Fiat ut? longa Hyliaba prima brevis. | 
3 Aut 


\ 
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Aut ut ducatur, que nunc correptius exit, 
Ft fit porrectũ longa jecunda mord. 
His ego fi vitiis auſim corrumpere nomen. 
Ridear, & merito pettus haber niger. Lib. 4. de Pont, 
Eleg. 12. 
I thought it right to give this whole paſſage at length, 1n order to 
prove that even in proper names, where Servius pretends we may 
do what we liſt, they were ſo cautious as to admit nothing that 
might offend the ear, which is the judge of theſe as well as all 
other words. ö | | 
And this appears further from Martial, who makes an excuſe 
for not having inſerted the name Earinus in verie, becauſe it con- 
filts of four ſhort. 
Nomen nobile, molle, delicatum, 
Verſu dicere non rudi wyolebam ; 
Sed tu ſyllaba contumax ! repugnas : 
Dicunt *E aw, tamen Putt, 
Sed Graco, quibus eft nihil negatum, 
Et quos "Api; Ages, decet ſonare . 
Nel non licet eſſe tam diſertis, 
Qui muſas colimus ſeveriores, lib. 9. Epigram. 12. 


Whereby he thews the difficulty of Latin poetry beyond the Greek, 


becauſe Homer, in the fifth Iliad, has made the firſt of this word 
Age: both long and ſhort in the ſame verſe. The ſame he has alſo 
done by &, Theocritus by x4>0;, and others in the like manner. 


e LET EEE EET TE TOE E. E. HN. K 
| CHAPTER IV. 
Of the chief ſpecies of verſe. 
And firſt 
Of Hexameters, and ſuch as are relative thereto. 
AT IN verſes may be divided into three principal ſpecies, 


Dig. , 
Hexameters, and ſuch as are relative thereto, as Pentameter, 
which is generally joined with it, or makes part thereof; as the 
Archilochian, and others, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
Iambics, which are of three ſorts of meaſure, namely Dimeter, 
that have four feet; Trimeter, that have fix feet; and Tetrame- 
ter, that have eight feet ; not to mention thoſe which are either 
defective or redundant. 


Lyrics, the name we may give in general to all ſuch as cannot 


be referred to the two firſt ſpecies, becauſe the molt elegant are 
uſed in writing odes, as Aſclepiads, Sapphics, and others, 


I. Of Hexameter verſe. 


Hexameter verſe is ſo denominated from the word 12, /ex, and 
Argo, menſura, becauſe it conſiſts of fix feet, the firſt ſour of which 
| 47 may 
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may be indiſcriminately either Spondees or DaQyls ; the fifth muſt 
be a Dactyl, and the ſixth neceſſarily a Spondee. 
CCL 
Ab Tove princip!-im Mu-, Jouls omnid plena. 


The intermixing of Spondees and Dactyls contributes greatly to 


the beauty of this verſe. 
| : 6 


0 | 
Tile tti-am ixtin-tto mlse-ratis Casare Romam, 
„ 21.3 1 4 HS 
Cum capiit obſeii-ra niti-dum fer-rugine texit, 
+ | 2:1] 43 FEES 
Impti-que &tir-nam timii-erint S&cils naftem. Id. 
1 Georg, | 


Otherwiſe thoſe which have moſt Dactyls, are generally more 
agreeable than thoſe which have moſt Spondees : as 
Diſcite juſtiti-am mini-ti, et non temnere divas. 
En. Virg. 6. | : 
But the great art is in making uſe of Spondees (which are flow) 
and of daQtyls (which are rapid) according as they are beſt adapted 
to the things we want to expreſs. Thus Virgil has repreſented 
the great labour of blackſmiths in lifting up their heavy hammers, 
in the following verſe which abounds with Spondees, 
Illi inter 5e5e magna vi brachia tollunt. Georg. 4. 
and the gravity of an old man in the following, which is prepara- 
tory to a ſpeech of king Latinus, 
Olli 5tdato reſpondit corde Latinus, An, 12, 
and the ſlowneſs of Fabius, whereby he ſaved the commonwealth, 
in this other : | | 
Vnus qui nõbis cuuctãndo reſtituit rem. En 6. 
On the contrary, he expreſſeth the rapid motion of a horſe by the 
following verſe abounding with Dactyls: 3 
| Duadripedante purem Sonitu quatit ungula campum, En. 8. 
and the ſwift flight of a pigeon by the following, 
| — Mox are lagſa quieto 
Kadi lter liquidim, celeres neque commovet alas. En. 5. 
and the fury of the wind and tempeſt by theſe, where he has put 
two Dactyls in the beginning: 
Dug data porta rilunt, & terras turbine perflant, 
» Incuburere mari, totiumgue & ſedibus imis, 
and by this other ; 
Intonutre poli, & crebris micat ignibus ether. An. 1. 


The fifth foot of this verſe is ſometimes a Spondee, and then it 


is called a Spondaic verſe ; which, to make up for the ſlowneſs 

of wh Spondees at the cloſe, has generally the fourth foot a 
actyl: 3 | 

Cara deiim ſoboles, magnum Jivis Incrtmẽntũm. Ecl. 4. 

Conſtitit, atque aculis Phrygia agmina circamſpiexit. En. 2. 

And this verſe ſeems more agrecable, when it concludes thus with 
V0. i. * TY Cc a word 
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a word of four ſyllables; thongh they reckon about ten or twelve 
in Virgil, that end with a triſſyllable, ſuch as theſe : 
| Pro molli viola, ro paper narciſſo. Ecl. 5. 

Stant & juniperi, & caſtaneæ hirſutæ. Ecl. 7. 
There are even two in this poet that have not the fourth foot a 
Dactyl: | 

Aut lewes ocreas lento ducunt argento. An. 7. 

Saxa per & ſeopulos, & deprefſas convalles. Georg. 3. 


II. Whether an Hexameter verſe may ſometimes end with 
a Dattyl. | 


Here aqueſtion may ariſe whether an Hexameter verſe may not 
ſometimes have the fixth foot a DaQyl, as the fifth may be a 
Spondee : but it 1s certain it cannot, though ſome authors have 
believed the contrary. And the reaſon may be this, at leaſt if we 
can give credit to Erythreus, that thoſe verſes having been here- 
tofore made intirely of Spondees, as indeed there are ſome of that 
ſort in Ennius, | 
3 Olli reſpondit Rex Albai-Longai, 
they have ever preſerved their Spondee at the latter end ; juſt 
as the Iambic having conſiſted at firſt intirely of Iambuſes, the laſt 
foot has always remained an Tambus, 

And when we find ſome of thoſe verſes that ſeem to finiſh other- 
wiſe, it is either by reaſon of a Synalzpha, the end of the verſe 
being conſidered as joined to the beginning of the vext, accord- 
ing to what we have obſerved in thi precedent chapter, or by 
reaſon of a Synereſis or contraction of two ſyllables into one, 


of which we have alſo taken notice in the ſame chapter, n. 5. as in 


Virgil: 8 
Inſeritur vero ex feetu nucis arbutus horri-da 
Et fteriles platani Georg. 2. | 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus, quin protinus Omnia. En. 6. 
So that we muſt conclude the firſt verſe at horri, and keep da for 
the next, pronouncing it thus, irbutus harri-d* Et fteriles platani, 
&c. And as to the third verſe, we muſt make omnia a diſſyllable. 


HI. Diviſion of Hexameters into Heroic and Satyric, 
and cautions to be obſerved in order to render them 
elegant. 5 


 Hexameters may be divided into Heroic, which ought to be 
grave and majeſtic ; and Satyric, which may be more neglected. 
In regard to the former, we may make a few remarks here for 
rendering them elegant, over and above what has been ſaid of the 
intermixture of their feet. | Sy 
1. Theſe verſes, except the Spondaic, ought not to conclude 
with a word that has more than three ſyllables, except it be 2 
Proper name; as FR 
| Amphien Dircens in Adæo Araryntho, Ecl. 2. 


Hirtacidas ante emnes exit locus Hippocoontis, En. 5. 
1 arum 
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| Duarum quæ forma pulcherrima Deiopeiam. An. 1. 
Or ſome other uncommon word, or to expreſs ſome paſſion. 
Per connubia noſtra, per incæptos Hymeneos. En. 4. 

2, Neither ought they to conclude with a monoſyllable, except 
it be the word e, or ſome other that begins with a vowel, and 
forms an eliſion of the precedent word, whereby it ſeems to be 
connected and incorporated with it. 

Semipntata tibi frondoſa vitis in ulmo eff, Ecl. 2. 
nem circum glomerati hoſtes hinc cominus atqut hinc. En. g. 
Una dolo dium ſi famina witta duorum eſt. En. 4. 
Or when there are two monoſyilables one after another, which 
produce nearly the ſame effect as a word of two ſyllables ; 
3 bn ie regina quid of tes 
Explorare labor, mihi. juſſa capeſſere fas eſt. An. 1. 
Ne qua meis efto dictis mora : Jupiter hae flat. En. 12. 
Or in fine there be ſome particular reaſon which ſhall render this 
uncommon'ending more graceful ; as in Virgil. . 
Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi bos. En. 5. 
Vertitur interea 1. 15h rnit oceano nox, En. 2. 
Dat latus, inſequitur cumulo preruptus aquæ mont. En. 1. 
Prima vel autumni ſub frigora, cum rapidus fol. Georg. 2. 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, filent- En. 1. | 
And ſeveral others in the ſame poet, but moft of which have their 
particular | ng and beauty, as when he ſays again, 
Igpſe ruit, denti/que Sabellicus exacuit ſut. Georg. 3. 


ſeße exiguus mus. Georg. 1. 


In regard to which, Quintilian. lib. 8. c. 3. obſerveth; A. Yir- . 


7 miramur illud ; nam Epitheton exiguus aptum & proprium efficit, 
caſus fingularis magis decuit, & clauſula ipſa unius ſyllabe addit 
Fratiam. Imitatus eſt itaque Horatins, | 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. In arte. 
But Horace has likewiſe expreſſed the uſual avarice of mankind 
moſt admirably in theſe two verſes, which terminate in the ſame 
monoſyllable, 1 
| 55 tibi melius ſuadet, qui ut rem facias, rem | 
S' pofſis rectù ſi non quocumque modo rem? Lib. 1. Epiſt. 1. 
Except on ſuch particular occafions, it is certain we ought to en- 
deavour to avoid putting monoſyllables at the end of hexameters, 
and that Erythreus had not much reaſon for blaming the judg- 
ment of Servius and Quintilian on this article; ſince excepting 
the two particular caſes abovementioned of the elifion and the two 
monoſyllables, and of thoſe other peculiar beauties, we ſhall find 
very few in Virgil, conſidering the length of his work. As for 
the enclitics they ought not to be conſidered as monoſyllables, 
becauſe they are incorporated with the word to which they join ; 
for which reaſon they do not ſo much as follow the rule of mono- 
ſyllables in regard to quantity. Whereto we may add, that Ser- 
vius himſelf excepts the names of animals, as mus, /us, &c. So that 
there remains but very few of thoſe which Erythreus has thought fit 
to mark, whereby we can be induced to believe that in ſo delicate a 
. Cez point 
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point as cadence he had a more exquiſite ear than either Servius 
or Quintilian, who without all manner of doubt muſt have been 
better judges than we of their native language. 

3. Hexameters are alſo, generally 1 ſome what diſpleaſ- 
ing, when they conclude with ſeveral words of two ſyllables, as 
the following of Tibullus. FER | 

Semper ut inducar blandos offert mihi vultus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 6. 

4. The want of cæſura likewiſe takes off a great part of their 
beauty: though Virgil made one without a cæſura till after the 
fourth foot, the better to expreſs the tranſports of a violent paſſion 
by thoſe broken and unconnected feet. 

Per connubia noſtra, per inceptos Hymenæos. n. 4. 
And Horace to expreſs the pains and trouble he had in writin 
verſe amidſt the hurry and noiſe of the town, has done it by this 
verſe without a cæſura, which has ſcarce the appearance of verſe ; 

Preter cetera, Rome meine poemata cenſes 

Seribere poſſe, inter tot curas, totque labores. Ep, 2. I. 2. 

5. On the contrary the varying of the cæſura gives them a par- 
ticular grace, as we have already obſerved, c. 2. n. 2. And eſpe- 
cially that which is made in the fifth half foot. But this ſame cæ- 
ſura is remarkably beautiful, when it finiſhes the ſenſe; as 

Arma wvirumque cano, &c. Mn, 1. 
eſpecially if this ſenſe includes ſome remarkable ſentence ; as 
Omnia wincit amor, & nos cedamus amori. Ecl. 10. 
Stat ſua cuique dies: breve& irreparabile tempus. En. 10. 
Or at leaſt, when the verſe containing two "diſtin ſentences, the 
cſura includeth one; as in Virgil, a 
Nos patriæ fines, & 1 5 linguimus ara. Ecl. 1. 
Fluminibus ſalices, craſ5i/que paludibus alni. Georg. 2. 
The cxſura is alſo beautiful, when it is formed on the laſt ſyllable 
of a word relative to that which ends the verſe ; as in the ſame 


poet; 
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T ityre tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi, 

Silusſtrem tenui muſam meditaris avena. Ecl. 1. 
Nec tam præſentes alibi cogneſcere divos. Ibid. 

Julius a magno demiſſum nomen lülo. Zn. 1. 

6. But we muſt take care that this ſame cæſura does not rhime 
fully with the end of the verſe, that is, it muſt not include the 
bs | vowel that precedes the laſt ſyllable : which are called Lzox1an 

5 verſes, from Leonius, a a: of the abby of St. Victor at Paris, 
1. who brought them into vogue towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, for he lived till the year 1160. And yet ſome of theſe 
| are to be found even among the antient poets, as | 
A Ora citatorum dextra contorſit eguorum. Virg. 
bh 1 J nunc, & verbis virtutem illude ſuperbis. Id. 

1 | N Si Troje fatis aliguid reſtare putatis. Ovid. 
1 But theſe rhimes are not ſo much obſerved, when ſome word im- 
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5 mediately follows that hinders us from reſting upon them; as 
1 | Tum caput orantis nequicquam, & multa parantis. Virg. 
9 a Illum indignanti ſimilem, ſimilimgque minanti, Id. B 
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And they are fill leſs taken notice of, where there is an eliſion 


with them, as, ES 4 
Hncam fundantem arces, & tecta nowantem. Id. 44 


Cornua velatarum obvertimus antenarum, Id. 

Ad terram miſere, aut ignibus gra dedere. Id. | bil 
by reaſon that pronouncing thole verſes, as they did, with an eli- 
fion, they did not ſound them like rhime ; fundant' arces, welatar? 


obvertimus : miſer aut ignibus, &c. 


IV. Of neglected hezameters, 


Excellence of thoſe of Horace. 


Neglected hexameters are ſuch as Horace made uſe of in his ſa- 
tyres and epiſtles, which we undervalue through ignorance, becauſe 
they have not the majeſty and cadence of heroics, like thoſe of 
Virgil: not knowing that Horace wrote ſo on purpoſe, to render 
his verſification more like to proſe, and that it is a ſtudied neg- 
ligence, which he has varied with ſuch beauties, and ſuch purity 
of ſtile, as to be no leſs deſerving of admiration in its way, than 
the gravity of Virgil. This is what he has declared himſelf ſo ele- 
gantly in the following lines, Serm. lib. 1. fat. 4. 5 
Primum ego me illorum dederim quibus efſe poetas 
| Excerpam numero. Negue enim concludere verſum 
Dixeris efſe ſatis : neque ſi quis ſcribat uti nos 
Sermoni propiora; putes hunc efſe poetam. 
But this ſimple, and in appearance, humble manner, is almoſt be- 
yond the reach of imitation: and they who prefer Juvenal's ſa. 
tyres to thoſe of Horace, ſeem to have but a very indifferent no- 
tion of the fine taſte in writing, and to be incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
iag between real eloquence and declamation. - One ſingle fable of 
Horace's has more beauties than the molt elaborate paſſages of Ju- 
venal. As in the 3. ſat. lib. 2. * 
Abſentis ranæ pullis vituli pede preſſit, 
nus ubi effugit, matri denarrat, ut ingens 
B-llua coguatos eliſerit. Illa rogare , 
Qtantane num tandem, ſe inflans, fic magna fuiſſet? 
Major dimidio. Num tanto! cum magis atgue 
Se magis inflaret : non ſi te ruperis, inquit, 
Par eris, Hæc & te non multum abludit imago. 
There is nothing ſo pretty as thoſe little dialogues, which he 
inſerts in his diſcourſe without inquam or inguit, as if it were a co- 
medy. In this manner he writes to Mecznas, lib. 1. ep. 7. 
Mon quo more pyris veſci Calaber jubet hopes. 
Tu me feciſti locupletem. Veſcere ſodes, 
Jam ſatis eſt. At tu quantum vis tolle. Beuigne. 
' Non inwiſa feres pueris munuſcula parwis. | 
Tam teneor dono, quam fi dimittar onuſtus. 
Ut libet : hec porcis hodie comedenda relingues. 


But themoſt admirable of all, is He picture he every where draws 
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of the humour, paſſions, and follies of mankind, not even ſparing 
himſelf, as when he writes to his ſteward, lib. 1. ep. 14. 
Rure ego viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatums 
Cui placet alterius, ſua nimirum eft odio ſors. 
Stultus uterque locum immeritum cauſatur inique, 
| In culpa eft animus, qui ſe non effugit unguam. 
See alſo his deſcription of a miſer, lib. 2. ſat. 3. beginning with 
this verſe, Pauper Opimius, &c. And the ſtory of Philip and Me- 
nas, lib. 1. epiſt. 7. which is far beyond all that we can ſay of it. 
I hope I ſhall be indulged this ſhort digreſſion in favour of a 


poet, whoſe excellence in hexameters is not ſufficiently known ta 


a great many ; and who ought to be read conſtantly in ſchools, in 
order to acquire the purity of the Latin tongue, leaving out what- 
ever may be prejudicial to the purity of morals. 


V. Of Pentameter verſe. 


A pentameter is denominated from the word tile, guingue, becauſe 
it conſiſts of five feet, of which the two firſt may be either ſpon- 
dees, or dactyls; the third always a ſpondee; and the two laſt, 
anapæſts; as 8 | | | 
| 213 8 | 
Nin solet Tngent Ts Sum-mda nioce-re dies. Ovid. 

Others meaſure it by leaving a cæſura after the two firſt ſeet, then 
two dactyls and another ſyllable. | 3þ 

1 3:4 4.4. 

Non Solet tngent Is Summa no-cere di-ts. 

Now becauſe this middle ſyllable ought to make part of a ſpon- 
dee in the firſt manner of meaſuring the verſe, ſome have queſtion- 
ed whether this ſyllable could be ſhort ; yet there is no doubt but 
it may, becauſe the czſura has the ſame force here as any where 
elſe, of lengthening a ſyllable ; and we find ſufficient authority for 


it among the antients. 


Perſpecta eff igitur, unica amicitia. Catul. 
Ladteus, & miſtus obriguifſe liguer, Tibul. 
Finceris aut vincis, hc in amore rota eft. Propert. 
Qui dederit primus ofcula, victor erit. Ovid, 
Thefſalicamque adiit hoſpes Achillis humum. Id. 


VI. Oęſervations for making elegant Pentameters. 


1 In order to make this verſe agreeable and elegant, we are to ob · 
erve, | 
1. That there be a cæſura after the ſecond foot. Hence this verſe 
is intolerable, which happens to be at the end of the oth pſalm 
of the pos tranſlation. 2: 0 8 
mponent ſuper altare tuum vitulos. | 
2. That the cæſura be not followed by an eliſion, as in theſe 
verſes of Catullus.- | 8 5 
Treja virim, & virtutum omnium acerba cinis. Carm. 69. 


Alam affiigit odore, ille perit podagra. Carm. 72. 


3. That 


L 


— 
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3. That the moſt graceful pentameters end with a diſſyllable, as 
generally in Ovid. | dg | - 
Uo. Meania finitimis invidioa locis. 
Won bene caleftes impia dextra colit, | 
Tempora fi fuerint nubila, ſolus eris. N 
Sometimes they end with a word of four ſyllables, as in the ſame 


t, 
oo Non duris lachrymas wultibus aſpiciant. 
And of five, as in the ſame alſo, | ; 
: Arguor obſceni doctor adulterii. 
But they are very ſeldom agreeable, if they end with a triſſyllable, 
though there are a great many ſuch in Tibullus, as 
; Sera tamen tacitis pana venit pedibus. 
Or with a monoſyllable, as in Catullus. 
Aut facere, hæc a te dictague, faftaque ſunt, | 
unleſs there is an eliſion of the monoſyllable, becauſe it is then no 
longer conſidered as a monoiyllable, according to what we have 
obſerved in regard to hexameters, as "Ch | 
Inwitis oculis littera lecta tua #- Ovid. 
FR, We ought alſo to avoid perfect rhimes, ſach as this i 
vid. 


Quærebant flavos per nemus omne fave. rs 
But when the rhime goes no farther than the laſt vowel, ſo far is 
it from being a fault, that it is rather a great elegance, as 
| Hluc ades & nitidas caſſide ſolve comas. Ovid. 
Fulmineo celeres diſſipat ore canes. Id. h 
Fordanis refugas in caput egit aguas. Buchan, 


VII. Six leſer verſes which make part of an Hexameter, 
And 1. Of three which form the beginning. . 


Of the verſes relative to an hexameter, there are three which 
form the beginning of it. : | a 

The x. is called verſas Archilochius, becauſe of its author Archi- 
lochus, who gave his name to ſeveral ſorts of verſe ; but particu- 
larly to this, which is compoſed of two dactyls and a czſura ; 
| whence it is called dacylica penthemimeris by the ſcholiaſt of Ari- 

ſtophanes. | | PE 


"2 "8 | 5 
alvis et umbrù su- mus. Hor. lib. 4. Od. 7. 
The 2. conſiſts of three daQyls with a cæſura, and is called 4/c- 
wanius, or dactylica hephthemimeris. To which we may refer theſe 
half verſes in Virgil | 
© FS Lo. 
Manera Iztiti-amque De-i. En. 1. | 
Infabricata, fuge fludio, &c. n. 4. 
The 3. contains the firſt four feet of an hexameter; the laſt of 

Which is always a dactyl. „ 


Seq; 4, Laut. 5 
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WWW 
Limini-biſque pri-or redi-it vigor. Boet. 
VIII. Of the other three leſſer verſes, which form the 
: end of an hexameter. 
The firſt contains the four laſt feet, and is called heroic, or 
daQylic-tetrameter. Horace makes uſe of it in three odes. 
© ED” 
O for-tes pe-toraque paſs. | | 
The ſecond is formed of the three laſt, the firſt of which 
is alw2ys a ſpondee. And it is called Pherecratius, from Phe- 
recrates, an Athenian poet, who was, the inventor thereof, and 
acquired a reputation by his comedies. Horace makes uſe of it 
in 7 odes. 
Lo: 1-3 
uamvis Pontica Pints. 
But inſtead of the firſt ſpondee, Catullus frequently uſeth a a 
trochee, as a | | 
=: 3: 
Prode-as nova nupts, 
And Boetius now and then puts an anapæſt, as 
. 
Stmili strgit ab örtũ. . 
The third hath only the two laſt feet of an hexameter, and is 
called Adonic, from Adon ſon of a King of Cyprus. Boetius has 
put ſeveral of them ſucceſſively in his firſt book 4e Conſol. 
. 5 Gaudia pelle, 
Pelle timorem; 
Spemgue fugato, 
Nec dolor adfit. 
Nubila mens eft, 
Vin&aque frenis, 
Hec ubi regnant. 


CHAPTER V. 33 
Of Iambic verſes. 
; | And firſt 
Of the different fpecies of Iambics, according to the diff; 


| rent feet of which they are compoſed. 
1 AMBIC verſe is ſo called, becauſe of the foot iambus that 


predominates therein, 
It may be conſidered either according to the difference of the 
feet it receives, or according to the number of its feet, namely 
four, fix, or 2291 At firſt it conſiſted entirely of * 
_ os: ome 
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ſome of that ſort are ſtill remaining, and known by the name of 
pure iambics: as in Catullus the praiſe of a ſhip. | 


VCC 
Phizse-liis 11-17 quem vide-tis hö- ſpltẽs, 
121248] 4:45:16 
Ait finſ-s* na-vium celer-rimns, &c. Carm. 4. 
And in Horace, the iambics which he has joined to the hexame - 
ters in his epodes, 0d. 16, + eo + 
x42 [ 3144848 
Surs &t Tp-56 Ro-ma vi-ribus rilt. 
Afterwards, as well to remove this conſtraint, as to render 
verſe more grave, they put ſpondees in the odd places ; as 


11 es 
Pars sa-nita-tis vel-lt sa-nart flit. Senec. Hipp. 
Therefore joining the ſpondee and iambus together, the antients 
meaſured them by third epitrits, as St. Auſtin obſerveth. Hence 
- thoſe of ſix feet were called trimeters, as being compoſed of three 
epitrits only ; and thoſe of four, dimeters, as conſiſting only of 
two. Which ſeems to prove that the odd feet were alſo obliged to 
be ſpondees, and the even ones iambuſes. | 

But in proceſs of time they took more liberty. For 

1. In the odd places they put indifferently either an iambus or 
a ſpondee, except in tragic verſes in the fifth foot, where Seneca 
made it a rule never to put an imabus, becauſe two iambuſes 
ſucceſſively at the end of the verſe render it leſs majeſtic. 

i; a 
Amir time-re ne-minem veris poteft. Sen. Med. 

2. The tribrac having the ſame time as an iambus, becauſe its 
two ſhort ſyllables are equivalent to one long; it has been put in- 
ftead thereof, except in the ſixth foot, where they have indiſpen- 
ſably preſerved an 1ambus. | 

C : 
 Prohibe-rt ratio null peri-tarum poteft. S. Hipp. 

3. The dactyl and anapzſt having alſo the ſame time as the 
ſpondee, they have been put inſtead thereof, wherever they can 
be put, that is in all odd places. 


= [27 3 1 4 © 9 
Qui Rath it ali quid, par-te nau-dita al-ttra, 
C 
Agquũm licet tatie-rit, baud Zquns fit. Sen. Med. 
+ 2 "3 1 EE 
Domina re timl-dus, ſpi-ritus alles ger: 
e 
Sequitur sliper-bos il- tor a tergo Pts. Id. Her. Fur. 


4. The 
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4. The comic vets have gone further, and ſatisfied with end- 


| Ing the verſe with an iambus, they have inſerted every where elſe 


thoſe feet which are allowed to be put in odd places ; namely 
the Iambus, the Tribrac, the Spondee, the Dactyl, and the 
Anapzſt. | | 
Like | 3/154. £48 
Virtu-te ambi-re 6por-tet non favito-ribis 
. 
Sat habet favito-rum sem-per qui rette fact. 
T 
Homo ſum, hama-ni nibil d we ali-enim putõ. Ter. 
Almoſt all Phædrus's fables are written in this fort of verſe. 
E313 is Tara 
Amit-tit meritapropri-um qui ali-enum ap-petit.l.1.f.4. 
4 44. 1.3 | 4 :4 5-456 4 
Fact paren-tes boni-tds, non neceſ-5itas, I. 1. f. 13. 
—AST 3 1 STS. . 
tnops pòten- tem dum vult imi-tart perit. I. 1. f. 23. 
e 
Sicceſ-sis im- pròbõ- rum pli-res al- licit. l. 2. f. 3. 


II. Of a Scazon or Claudicant Iambic. 


Another difference in the feet of an iambic hath produced a kind 
of verſe called Scazon, from the word , lame; becauſe hav- 
ing begun with ſpondees in the odd places, and with iambuſes in 
the even, they change the cadence of the verſe, which particu- 
larly depends on the two laſt feet, taking for the fifth indiſpenſably 
an 1ambus, and for the ſixth a ſpondee. | 


1 | 2 % 6 +46 
NTm-rum idem om-nes fal-limir, neque eft quiſquam, 


.] JEET 
Quem non in ali-qua-re vide-re Suf-fenim 
F 


Pais. Sins euique at-tribu-tiis iff error. 


11110 


Std non vide mus man-tice guid in tergo eſt. Catul. 


III. Of Iambics according to the number of their feet. 


Of theſe there are three ſorts ; of four feet, called Dimeters, 
becauſe the Greeks uſed to meaſure them two feet to two feet, for 
the reaſon above given ; of ſix feet, called Trimeters ; and ot 
eight feet, called Tetrameters. | 1 


1. Of 
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1. Of Dimeters, or four feet. 

Moſt of the hymns of the Latin church are in this ſort of verſe, 
But when the quantity is not obſerved, as in that of the Aſcenſion, 
ſo beautiful in regard to the ſentiments; OT 

111 
Fen noſtra redem-tio, 
Amor & aefiderium, &c. | 
It is a certain proof that they are falſely attributed to $t. Ambroſe, 
who had a very good knack at writing theſe verſes, and generally 
ended them with a triſſyllable, which is their beſt cadence, as 


„ 31 4 
Fa coro-na vir-ginũm, 
Quem mater illa concipit, 
Quæ ſola virgo parturit ! 
Heæc vota clemens accipe. 
The antients ſeldom or ever uſed this ſort of verſe. by itſelf, but 
they generally joined it to trimeters, or hexameters. Monch, 


2. Of Trimeters, or Iambics of fox feet. 

- Theſe are the moſt agreeable Iambics, being the verſe in which 
tragedies are written. They are moſt graceful, when they termi- 
pate with a word of two ſyllables, _ 

12 fol ĩͤ 
Quicum-que re-gno fi-dit, et magna pbtens 
Dominatur aula, nec leves metuit Deos, 
Animumque rebus credulum lætis dedit. Sen. 
Or with a triſſyllable, beginning with a vowel, that makes an 
eliſion of the laſt ſyllable of the precedent word. | 
Juvenile witium eſt regere non poſſe impetum. Sen. 
Generally ſpeaking there ought to be a cæſura after the two firſt 
feet; yet there is ſometimes a peculiar beauty in ſentences that 
have not the cæſura till after the third foot. | 
Qui nibil poteſt ſperare, deſperet nihil. Sen. Med. 
Dui non velat peccare, cam poſſit, jubet. Sen. Troad. 
Minimum decet licere cui multum licet. Sen. Ibid. 
Quod non poteft wult poſſe qui nimium poteſt. Sen. Hipp. 
Curæ leves loguuntur, ingentes ſtupens. Sen. Hipp. 
But it is likewiſe to be obſerved that in all the above verſes we are 
not to pauſe till after the cæſura, which follows the third foot. 


3. Of Tetrameters, or lambics of eight feet. 
We meet with this kind of verſe no where but in comic poets ; as 
in Terence. | | | 85 
neee 
Peècii- nlam ĩn les neglige-re, mã-ximum u- terdum «fe 
licram. Ter. 


Omnts 
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22 quibii” res sunt mini” Secin-d# mag!” sint neſcis 
25 8 f 5 , | | - 

qua-mido 5 | | 
ir 1-8 
 Sufpici-05, ad con-time-liam om-nia ac-cipiunt migis : 
ieee RAS. 
Propter quam im-piten- tiam sc $em-per credint negligr. 
Ter: 


2 en re ons PEPEITEINEE a 
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IV. Of Ianbics either defefiive or redundant, whereta 
we muſt refer thoſe which are commonly called TRo- 


CHAICS, | ö 
Beſides theſe three ſorts of Iambics, which have exactly the ſyl- 
lables of their four, ſix, or eight feet: there are ſome that hays 
more or leſs than one or two ſyllables. And grammarians not 
conſidering this redundancy or defect till the end of the verſe, 
have called them, as already hath been obſerved, p. 375. Kr 
' 4 AnzTo%, Beaxuratraihuntouy, Uniexaranroie But here we may make 
WE two obſervations. | 
v4 The firſt is, that the ſyllable may be wanting as well in the 
firſt foot, as in the laſt. So that what they call trochaic verſes, 
that is which have Trochees or Chorees in odd places, are no- 
thing more than Iambics, that want a ſyllable in the firft foot. 
Thus this verſe of Tus | | | 
. 3 


F 
* * 0 , 


1 | 2 <- 
— Non ebitr, neque au-reum, | 
is a dimeter that wants a ſyllable in the beginning. . 


And the long verſes of fifteen half feet, which we more parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſh by the name of 'Trochaics, are nothing more than 
tetrameter iambics or of eight feet, the firſt of which wants a 
fyllable ; as there are others where it is wanting at the end. 
iz 13 le LO EAT 

Pry pecca-to ma-gno, paũ-lum Siup-plicit SGtis oft 


Pätri. Ter. 
Pallidi fauces Averni, vs/que T #narei ſpecus. Sen. 
And this is what grammarians do partly acknowledge, when they 
fay that theſe verſes are only Trimeters, to which a Cretic or Am- 
phimacer (-v-) was added in the beginning. For this Cretic 
making an iambus (-) of thoſe two laſt ſyllables, no more is want- 
ing than one with the firſt to make the two firſt feet of the Te- 
trameter. 
Hence it follows that if you take away this Amphimacer or 
Cretic from one of thoſe verſes which they call Trochaic, you 


make an Tambic of fix feet; as in the ſecond above quoted, hegin- 
ming: 
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ning to ſcan it from the word fauces ; and, on the contrary, add- 
ing this foot to an Iambic Trimeter, you make a Trochaic of it. 
As if in this, b 5 

Suis &ipſa Roma wiribus ruit. Hor, 
you were to put præpotens in the beginning. 


The ſecond obſervation is that Iambics, which are a ſyllable 
| ſhort at the latter end, have always an Iambus before the ſyllable 
that remains alone, though this be an odd foot: and therefore 
they may paſs for defective Scazons, as well as for Iambics. 
"$744.41 TR 
. Hibet om-nis hoc volup-tas. Boet. 
T7171 07 13 Ae 2 
Nivz-que per- gũnt Ta-teri-re lung. Hor. | 
1:12: 3 Fe EEE 
Nam si remit-tent quip-piam Phili-mtnam d6lo-res. 
| | Ter. 


I. Of Imperfelt Dimeters. | 


Imperfe& Dimeters are either defective or redundant. Deſec- 

tives either want a whole foot at the latter end; 

„„ 

Mil sæ fours nat# —— | 
or a ſyllable, which may be wanting either in the beginning, and 
theſe in Horace conſiſt intirely of Iambuſes, 

+78 F318 
— Triu-ditir dies dic. 


er at the end, ſo that before the laſt ſyllable there is always an 


lambus; and then the verſe is called Anacreeonteus, a 


F423 F- E 
Ads Pater Supre-me, 3 
uem nemo vidit unguam. Prud. 
Habet omnis hoc voluptas, 
Stimulis agit fruentes. Boet. | 
Dimeters in which a ſyllable is redundant at the latter end, are 


| like thoſe which form the third verſe of an Alcaic ode, which 
Horace moſt frequently uſeth, as Motum ex Metello, &c. lib. 2. 


Od. 1. | 
141 4 La 
Ei cun-a ter-rarum Suibã-cta. 


2. Of Imperfe# Trimeters. 


There is but one. ſort, namely ſuch as want a ſyllable at the 
latter end, which have always an lambus before the laſt ſyllable. 
Horace has made uſe of them, lib. 2. Od. 18. where he joins 
them to the firſt ſort of defective Dimeters : 

| . Now 
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Non ebur ntqut aureum — a 
r © 1 KEV 
Mei reni-det in domo läcu-nar —— 
But we ſhall take notice of the defective Arcilochian hereafter, 


3. Of Inperfect 7. etrameters. 


Of theſe there are two forts of defectives. One ſuch as want 
a ſyllable in the beginning, and which we have obſerved to be 
erroneouſly called 'Trochaics. The hymn on our Saviour's paſſion, 
Pange lingua, is of this kind, each verſe of which 1s divided, as it 
were, into two; ſo that the ſtanzas which appear to be of ſix verſes, 
are in reality no more than three. 7 


eas 3 als FO lf 1] 6 
-- Pan-ge lin-gua glo-rio-s! pre-linm certa-mints : 
Et ſuper Crucis trophæum dic triumphum nobilem : 

Qualiter Redemptor orbis immolatus vicerit. 

The other ſort of defectives are thoſe that want a ſyllable at the 
latter end, where the foot preceding the laſt ſyllable, though in 
the odd place, is ever an lambus. There are ſome in Catullus 
that are pure Iambics, we © 

le | 3 4 E191] 

Remit-te pal-lium mihi meum quid TH-v0Ia-ſt-- 


CCC 


CHAPTER VT, 


Of Lyric verſes, and thoſe any way relative to Lyri >, 


U NDER the word Lyrics I comprehend all verſes that cannot 
be referred to the two ſpecies above-mentioned ; becauſe the 
chief of them are made uſe of in odes and in tragic choruſes, 
though we meet with ſome that are not uſed in thoſe pieces, as 
the Phaleucian ; and others that are uſed there, though belong- 
ing to the two firſt ſpecies. . | 

| e may therefore divide them into three ſorts : 1. Choriambics : 
2. Verics of eleven ſyllables: 3. Anapzſtics, and a few others 
leſs uſual. Lp Ns 


I. Of four forts of Choriandics, 


The antients gave the name of Choriambics to verſes which 
they meaſured by a Choriambus, that is, by a foot compoſed of 
a Choree and an lambus (9) though they may be meaſured 
likewiſe by ſimple feet. There are four ſorts. _ 

: . 2 


* 


ow 
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The firſt and ſmalleſt is called a Glyconic, which conſiſls of 4 
Spondee, a Choriambus, and an Iambus, Or more ſimply of a 
Spondee and two Dactyls. There are two intire Choruſes of this 
verſe in Seneca, ts 
r 

Illĩ mars gravis Tcubat, 
ut notus nimis omnibus, 
Inotus moritur ſibi. 2 | 
But Horace never uſes them without the Aſclepiad verſe. 

The ſecond is the Aſclepiad, 5 of a Spondee, two 
Choriambuſes, and an Iambus; or of a Spondee, a Dactyl, a 
Czſura, and two Dattyls. 

| i | 2 T3428 | 

: Meace-nas ata-vrs edits regibiis. Hor, 

The third is longer thari an Aſclepiad by a Choriambus, or by 

2 Dactyl and a long ſyllable, as lib. 1. Od. 11. | 


:. ja I CY 
Sen pli-res bye-mes ſeu tribi-it Tapiter ultimam. 
The fourth is like the firſt, except that it finiſhes with a Spon- 
dee. | i 
Hei quam præcipleti mirsd pri finds, Boer. 
ED TE TIES LL. 
O quam glorifi-ca Iuce co-riſeas, = _ 
Therefore we muſt not read at the latter end of this hymn to the 
irgin, . 751 
4 Qui tecum nitido vivit in ethere. 
a ſm would fain alter it: but 
Qui tecum nitidg vivit in ethra, | 
as it is in the antient editions, and as George Cafſfander reads it 
in his collection of hymns : the word æthra, which is neceſſary 
for the meaſure of the verſe, being not only in Virgil more than 
once, as we have elſewhere obſerved, but likewiſe in Cicero, 
Aecrem complexa ſumma pars cali, que ethra dicitur. 2. de Nat. 


II. Of verſes of eleven ſyllables, Sapphic, Phaleucian 
and Alcaic. | 


J join theſe three ſorts of verſes together, becauſe (except the 
fourth ſort of Choriambics, which are very little uſed). none but 
theſe are always and indiſpenſably compoſed of eleven ſyllables. 
Vet the name of HEN DECAsYLTLABTe is particularly appropriated 
to the Phaleucian. | 


| I. Of Pbaleucian verſe. | 
The Phaleucian verſe is ſo called from a poet of the name of 

@anuixocg, They confiſt of five feet; a Spondee, a Dactyl, and 

three Chorees or Trochees. Catullus makes likewiſe the firſt 


foot an Iambus or a Trochee. They may be extremely ele- 
| | gant 


} 


* 


. 
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gant without a cæſura. There is hardly a Latin verſe that ſounds 
more agreeably in Epigram than this, if it be well wrote. Ca- 
tullus excells in it, but it is pity that he has mixed ſuch a number 
of things offenſive to chaſte ears. We ſhall give here an example 
of this verſe from the 14th epigram of the firſt book to Licinius 


Calvus. 
E 

NT te plus ocii-lis mbis d-martm, 
Fucundifſime Calve] munere iſto, 
Odiſſem te odio Vatiniano, _ ; 
Nam, quid feci ego, quidue ſum locutus, 
Cur me tot malt perderes Poetis ? 
Dii magni, horrthilem & ſacrum libellum, 
Quem tu ſcilicet ad tuum Catullum 
Miſti, continud ut die periret, 
Saturnalibus, optimo dierum. 

| Non, non hoc tibi, ſalce, fic abibit. 
Nam i luxerit, ad librariorum 
Curram ſcrinia, Cæſios, Aquinos, 

Suſſenum, omnia colligam venena, 

Ac te his ſuppliciis remunerabor. 
Vos hinc interea valete, abite 
Tlluc, unde malum pedem tuliſtis, 
Sæcli incommoda, pelſimi Pobtæ. 

2. Of Sapphic verſe. 
Sapphic verſe was invented by Sappho, from whom it derives 


its name. It has the ſame feet as the Phaleucian, but differently 
diſpoſed, viz. a Choree, a Spondee, a Dactyl, and two Chorees, 
F 
Creſcit indi- gens Sb dirus bydrips. Hor. 
After three Sapphics they generally put an Adonic. Yet there 
are choruſes where you find a longer ſeries of Sapphics. | 
They are harſh to the ear, unleſs they have a cæſura after the 
two firſt feet; though there are ſeveral in Horace that have it 
Quam jocus circumvolat & Cupido. lib. 1. Od. 2. 
Phabe Silvarumgque potens Diana. In Carm. ſecul. 
Lenis Ilithya tuere matres . 
Sve tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genitalis. | 
Sapphics and Phaleucians may be eaſily changed into one an- 
other; thus this Sapphic verſe in Horace, | 
on eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu, | | 
may be changed into a Phaleucian only by tranſpoſing the words : 
| Non Mauri jaculis eget, nec arca. a 
An 
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And this Phaleucian in Martial 


Nympharum pater, amniumque Rhent, 
becomes a Sapphic, by tranſpoſing it thus: 
Rhene nympharum pater, amniumgue. 


3. Of Alcaic verſe. 


Alcaic verſe derives its name from the poet Alcæus. It hath 
two feet and a half of an Iambic (which they call Penthemimerim 
lambicam ) and two Dactyls. Hence in the firſt foot it may have 
an Iambus. : 

„„ 4 ge” 
Vides ut al-ta ftet nive cãndidum. Hor. 


Though generally it has a Spondee. 


os | 2 A } * _ 3 127 . + 1. 
Aidi-re ma-gnos jam vide-or dices. 
„ 3 
Non in-dbcõ. rõ pulvere sordidis. Lib. 2. Od. 1. 
This verſe is never put by itſelf, but after two of them it is 
cuſtomary to ſubjoin, as a third, an Iambic of four feet, with a 


long ſyllable redundant. | 
Et cundta terrarum ſubacta. Hor. 


4. Of the laſer Alcaic. 
The leſſer Alcaic conſiſts of two Dactyls and two Trochees. 
have placed it here, though it conſiſts but of ten ſyllables, becauſe 
it has a relation to the great Alcaic. 
| 000000 
Preter a-trocem ãnẽ mum Cai-tonis, Hor. 


III. Of Anapeſtic verſe. . 


All verſes of the third ſpecies have the number of their ſyllables 
determined, except theſe. The Anapzſtic is ſo called, becauſe 
It was NN compoſed of four Anapæſts. But as they after- 
wards took the liberty to put, inſtead of the Anapæſt, a Spondee 
or Dactyl which have the ſame quantity, namely four times; thence 
it comes that this verſe, though called Anapæſtic, has not ſome- 
times ſo much as one Anapæſt. The chorus of tragedies is fre- 
quently compoſed of this ſort of verſe; which requires no cæſura. 


1 
Duant? cãsũs bima-na rotant, 
Minis in parvis fortuna furit, 
Leviiſque ferit leviora Deus. Sen. in Hor. 


Of this ſort of verſe there are ſome that have only two feet, and 
Vor. II, D d whick 
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which now and then are joined to the others, t ü Seneca on 
the death of Claudius has put them by themſelve 


Deflete virum 
Que non alius 
Potuit citiùs 
Diſcere cauſas, 
Una tantum | 
Parte audita, 
Sæpè & neutra. 
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IV. Of Archilochian verſe, and others leſs frequently 


uſed. 


— 
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We have already made mention of the Archilochian verſe, called 
Dactylica Penthemimeris, p. 391. where we obſerved that there 
were ſeveral ſorts of this name. We ſhall here take notice of two 
more. | 
The firſt are called Heprameter Archilochian, which have the 
Wur firſt feet of an Hexameter, whereof the laſt is always a daQtyl ; 
and three Chorees or Trochees, as 8 
CCC 
Solvitir acris hy-ems gra-ta vice veris et Fa- voni. 


The ſecond are Iambic-Archilochian, as they are called by Dio- 
medes, comprehending the Iambic Penthemimeris, as well as the 
above-mentioned Alcaic, and then three Chorees, as 

„ 


Trůbünt-quꝭ $ic-cas machi-n# ca-rmas. 


Horace has joined theſe two verſes together, and formed thereof 

Fs | the fourth ode of his firſt book. But the latter may be meaſured 

Mi another way, by leaving a ſyllable at the end, 

bo. 1 2 | 2 Fears: 
Trahint-que Sic-cas ma-chin# cari-nas--, 


#3 So that theſe verſes are nothing more than Tambics that want a 
ſyllable, but always require their third foot to be a Spondee; 
whereas the others, of which we have made mention above, p. 397, 
ſuffer it to be an lambus. Thus they may be changed into perſect 
Trimeters, only by adding a ſyllable ; for inſtance, if we were to 
put in the precedent verſe carinulas for carinas. 0 
I ſhall take no notice of other ſorts of verſe that are very ſeldom 
uſed, but proceed to ſay a word or two concerning compoſitions | 
in verſe, and the mixture that is made of different forts of me- 
dre. 
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CHAPTER VII.. 


Of compoſitions in verſe, and the mixture of different 
| forts of metre. 


FTER having explained the nature of verſe and its various 
| ſpecies, it now remains that we treat of compoſitions in verſe, 
which the Latins comprehended under the word Carmen, whe- 
ther it be an epigram, an ode, an epiſtle, a poem, or other work. 
Hence it is that Catullus's epigrams are called Carmen 1, Carmen 2, 
&c. that the odes of Horace are intitled, Carminum libri; and 
that Lucretius ſtiles his firſt book Carmen. | 

Quod in primo quoque carmine claret. Fo | 
Hence a ſingle verſe cannot be called Carmen, unleſs it be perhaps 
an intire epigram or inſcription, comprized in one verſe ; as Vir- 
gil calls the following verſe Carmen. 
LEneas hac de Danais victoribus arma. 


I. Compoſitions of one fort of metre only. 


Compoſitions in verſe may be conſidered, either according to 
the matter, or to the verſification. | 

According to the matter they are divided into epic poem, ſatyr, 
tragedy, comedy, ode, epigram, &c. 3 
According to the verſification, which is the only point we con- 
ſider here, they are divided into verſe of one ſort only, or into 
verſe of different ſorts. The former 1s called carmen, worixwnes 3 
and the other carmen, MOAUKWAOY. 

The verſes moſt frequently uſed in eompoſing intire pieces 
are Hexameter, Iambic-Trimeter, Scazon, what they call Tro- 
chaic, Aſclepiad, Phaleucian, and Anapzſtic. | 
| _ Thoſe leſs frequently uſed in ſingle pieces are Iambic Dimeter, 
Glyconic, Sapphic, and Archilochian in Prudentius. 

Thoſe uſed very rarely are Pentameter, in Auſonius; and 
Adonic, in Boetius, | | 


II. Compoſitions of different metre, and their divifion 
into ſtanzas, called STROPHES. 


Compoſitions of different metre are, generally ſpeaking, but 
two or three ſorts. But theſe are again divided according to 
the number of yerſes contained in the ſtanza, (by the Greeks 
called 5200) which being finiſhed, they return to the firſt ſort of 
verſe with which they — With this difference from the 
French, that the latter enerally conclude the ſenſe in one ſtanza; 
Whereas the antients ſe - obſerved this rule except in elegiac 
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verſe, where the diſtich ought to end with a full point, or at leaſt 
2 colon: for Horace does not ſcruple to complete a ſenſe, begun 
ln one ſtanza, with the two firſt words of the next, eſpecially in 


ſtanzas of two verſes: as 
Eradenda cupidinis 
Prawi ſunt elementa & tenere nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus FS 
Formandæ ſtudiis. Neſcit equo rudis 
Herere ingenuus puer, &c. lib. 3. od. 24. 
2 even in ſtanzas of four verſes, where it does not ſound ſo 
well, | 
Diftrius enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cerwice pendet ; non Siculæ dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſoporem; 
Non auium cithareque cantus 
Somnum reducent. lib. 3. od. 1. 


III. Compoſitions of two ſorts of metre. And firſt 


of thoſe in which the ftanza has but two verſes, and 
which are called dixwnoy dg go. | 


The Latin ſtanzas conſiſt only of two, three, or four ſorts of 
verſe ; Catullus alone having made one of five. And as to com- 
poſitions of two ſorts of verſe, there are none regular except ſtanzas 
of two or of four verſes, but not of three. The former 1s called 
Dicolon-diftrophon, and the latter Dicolon-tetraftrophon. 

There are a vaſt number of the former ſort. I ſhall take notice 
only of nine that are moſt frequent, and of which (except the 
elegiac) there are examples in Horace, It will be eaſy to judge 
of the reſt which are to be found in Boetius, Prudentius, or Auſo- 
nius, by what we have ſaid concerning the different ſpecies of 
verſe. 

| I, | 
The firſt ſort is the Elegiac conſiſting of Hexameter and Penta - 


meter. It is ſo called, becauſe it was made uſe of in funerals, 


from the Greek word IA, weeping, àxdò rd # # xi, as thoſe 
do that weep. Which made Ovid ſay, : 
Fjlebilis indignes elegeia ſolve capillos, 
— Heu nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. 
2. . 

The ſecond an Hexameter, and a leſſer Archilochian. Horace. 

Diffugire nives : redeunt jam gramina campis 

Arboribuſque come. 

Dis ſeit an adjiciant hodiernæ craftina ſumme# 

Tempora Di ſuperi ? 


| 3. ; 

The third an Hexameter, and the verſe which contains the four | 
laſt feet of an Hexameter, Horace, Dent 

ant | 


\ 
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7 5p Dant alios furiæ torvo ſpectacula Marti: 
| Exitio eft auidis mare nautis : 5 
Miſta ſenum ac juvenum denſantur funera : nullum 
Seve caput Projſerpina fugit. | 


1 
# : 
” 


5 1+; 4 35 
The fourth, an Hexameter and an Iambic Dimeter. Horace. 
Mor erat, & cœlo fulgebat Luna ſereno : | 
Inter minora fidera. 


&. | a 
The fifth, an Hexameter, and a Trimeter of pure Iambics. 
Horace. | 
| Altera jam teritur bellis ciwvilibus etas, 
 Suis & ifp/a Roma wiribus ruit, 


6. 


The fixth, an Iambic Trimeter followed by a Dimeter. Horace. 
Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, | 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fœnore. 
„ 

The ſeventh, is an Iambic Dimeter that wants a ſyllable of the 
firſt foot, and a Trimeter that wants a ſyllable at the latter end. 
Horace, lib. 2. Od. 18. | 

| Truditur dies die; 
Noweque pergunt interire Lung 
Tu ſecanda marmora 
Y Locas ſub ipſum funus, & ſepulchri 


Immemor, ſtruis domos, &c. 


| 8. 
The eighth, a Glaconic and an Aſclepiad. Horace. 
| O gui/quis wolet impias 
Cædes, 25 rabiem tollere civicam, 
S i guarat pater urbium 
Subſcribi ſtatuis; indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, 
Clarus poſtgenitis : quatenus, heu nefas, 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis guærimus invidi. 


; 9. 
| The ninth is compoſed of an Heptameter, and an Archilochian 
Trimeter, of which we have made mention above, p. 402. Ho- 
race has wrote the 4th ode of the iſt book in this metre. 
Pallida mors quo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas, 


Regumque turres, 6 beate Sexti ] Lib. 1. od. 4. 
8 IV. Com- by 
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verſe, where the diſtich ought to end with a full point, or at leaſt 
a colon : for Horace does not ſcruple to complete a ſenſe, begun 
in one ſtanza, with the two firſt words of the next, eſpecially in 
ſtanzas of two verſes: as . 
Eradenda cupidinis 
Prawvi ſunt elementa & tenere@ nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus | 
Formande ſtudiis. Neſcit equo rudis | 
Herere ingenuus puer, &c. lib. 3. od. 24. | 
4 even in ſtanzas of four verſes, where jit does not ſound ſo 
well, 


Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper impia 

Cerwice pendet : non Siculæ dapes | A 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſoporem 
Non awium cithareque cantus 

Somnum reducent. lib. 3. od. 1. 


III. Compoſitions of two ſorts of metre. And frſ 


of thoſe in which the ſtanza has but two verſes, and 
which are called di dicęopoy. 


The Latin ſtanzas conſiſt only of two, three, or four ſorts of 
verſe; Catullus alone having made one of five. And as to com- 
poſitions of two ſorts of verſe, there are none regular except ſtanzas 
of two or of four verſes, but not of three. The former is called 
Dicolon- diſtrophon, and the latter Dicolon- tetraſtrophon. 

There are a vaſt number of the former ſort. I ſhall take notice 
only of nine that are moſt frequent, and of which (except the 
elegiac) there are examples in Horace. It will be eaſy to judge 
of the reſt which are to be found in Boetius, Prudentius, or Auſo- 
nius, by what we have ſaid concerning the different ſpecies of 
verſe. | | 

| = : | 
The firſt ſort is the Elegiac conſiſting of Hexameter and Penta - 


meter. It is ſo called, becauſe it was made uſe of in funerals, 


from the Greek word , weeping, as 72 # N Ayu, as thoſe 
do that weep. Which made Ovid ſay, | | 
Flebilis indignos elegeia ſolve capillos, 
Heu nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. 


2. 
The ſecond an Hexameter, and a leſſer Archilochian. Horace. 
|  Diffugire nives : redeunt jam gramina campis 
Arboribuſque comm. 
Quis ſcit an adjiciant hodiernæ craſtina ſummæ 
Tempora Di ſuperi? \ 


| 5 | 
The third an Hexameter, and the verſe which contains the four 
laſt feet of an Hexameter, Horace, Dans 


\ 
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Diant alios furiæ torwo Jpeaacula Marti : | 
3 5 Exitio eft avidis mare nautis : 


Miſta ſenum ac juvenum denſantur funera :. nullun 
Sæva caput Proſerpina fugit. ; 


— * / 
. 


The fourth, an Hexameter and an Iambic Dimeter. Horace. 


Nox erat, & cæœlo fulgebat Luna ſereno 
Inter minora ſidera. 


5. 
The fifth, an Hexameter, and a Trimeter of pure Iambics. 
Horace. 
Altera jam teritur bellis ciuilibus etas, 
Suis & 9 10 Roma viribus ruit. 


6. 


The fixth, an Iambic Trimeter followed by a Dimeter. | Horace 
Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, . 
Solutus omni fænore. 
7. 

The ſeventh, is an Iambic Dimeter that wants a ſyllable of the 
firſt foot, and a Trimeter that wants a ſyllable at the latter end, 
Horace, lib. 2. Od. 18. 

— Truditur dies die, 
Noveque pergunt interire Lung 
Tu ſecanda marmora 
Locas ſub ipſum funus, & ſepulchri 


Immemor, ftruis domos, &c. 


The eighth, a Glaconic and — Aſclepiad. Horace. 
O guijquis wolet impias 
Cædes, 25 rabiem tollere citicam, 
Si gazrat pater urbium 
Subſcribi ſtatuis; indomitam audeat 
Refrenare Heentiam 5 
Clarus poſtgenitis : quatenus, heu nefas, 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
S a ex oculis guærimus invidi, 


9. 
The ninth is compoſed of an Heptameter, and an Archilochian 
Trimeter, of which we have made mention above, p. 402. Ho- 
race has wrote the 4th ode of the iſt book in this metre. 
Pallida mors quo pulſat pede 2 tabernas, 
Regumue turres, 6 beate Sexti ] Lib. 1, od. 4. 
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IV. Compoſitions of two ſorts of metre in ſtanzas of 
four verſes. Which are called dinudor tHpdggogor. 


Of theſe there are two ſpecies in Horace. 


. | 7. 
Three Aſclepiads and a Glyconic. 
| Lucem redde tucr, dux bone, patrie © 
Inſtar weris enim wvultus ubi tuus 
Afulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſolgs melius niteut. 


2. 
Three Sapphics and an Adonic. 
Auream guiſguis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibus lecti : caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 


V. Compeſitions of three ſorts of metre, in ſtunzas of 
three verſes. Which are called rpixudon xęigpo pov. 


There is but one ſpecies of theſe in Horace, conſiſting of a Tri- 
meter, an Archilochian, and a Dimeter ; and ſome of the antients 
believed that the two laſt made only one great Archilochian, 

Pertti nihil me ficut antea juvat 2 
Scribere verficulos 
Amore perculſum gravi. 

Prudentius alſo made the preface to his book of Hymns, of the 

three firſt ſpecies of Choriambics, beginning with the ſmalleſt, and 


aſcending to the greateſt, 


Dicendum mihi, quiſquis es, 
Mundum quem coluit mens tua perdidit, 


Non ſunt illa Dei que ſtudet, cujus habeberis ? 


VI. Compoſitions of three forts of metre, and ftanzas of 
four ver/es. Which are called rei reed op. 35 


Of theſe there are alſo but two ſpecies in Horace. 


I. 
The firſt conſiſts of two Aſclepiads, a Pherecratian, and a Gly- 
conic. | | 
O nawis referent in mare te novi 
Fluftus. O guid agis P Fortiter occupa 
Porlum, nrnne vides ut 5 
NMudum remigio latus? Lib. 1. od. 14. 


5 2. | 
the moſt agreeable and the moſt common of all 
1,72c'5 0de;, among which there are no leſs than thirty-ſeven of 


thus ſort, | | We 


Dd 


Or LATIN POETRY. 497 
« * 
We have already taken notice of the three ſpecies of vale that 
are uſed in theſe odes, chap. 6. p. 3. p. 401. 1 
Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies ? 
Atlas parentum pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
| Progeniem witiofiorem, Hor. I. 3. od. 6. | 
The above are the principal ſpecies of metre, and compoſi- 
tions in verſe, But as it will be of uſe to be able to conſider them 
at one view, I have thought proper to exhibit them in the two 
following tables; which ſuppoſe 4 perſon to be acquainted with 
the fix neceſſary feet, of which I ſhall at the ſame time give a ſmall 


table, to the end they may be known inthe large one by the initial 


letter of their name. Where it muſt be obſerved that I call the 
foot containing a long and a ſhort (-v) a Choree rather than Tro. 
chee, to give it the C, and to let the Tribrac have T. The long 
czſuras | have diſtinguiſhed by the ſame mark as the quantity (5), 


OH. 


FIRST TABLE. 
: 1. e. | 


2. Iambus * OF DIFFERENT S SPECIES 07 VERSE 


3. Choree © © 855 reduced to three. 

4. Tribrac 7 . 

5. Dactyl 57 p. exame- F Ordinary. 4. 8. or D. | the g. D. | the 6. S.. 

6. Anapzſt * 7 ya A. ters. Spondaies. Ending with owe 8. e % % % 0 % 00 00 „ 

offs © 8 Intire. - 

Hexa- Pentame- | 

meters ters. | 5.6 a» vs 8. or D. the 3. 8. [ FO 5. and 6. A A. 
and 4 74 Archilochian. 2. D. and a ſylla ble. 


FN e Gt Er WO ee 


Penta- Wan- 2. Alcmanian. 3. D. and a ſyllable 

meters. ing. 3. 3.8. % D. I the 4. 7. 

: * Parts. | 11 Dact Tetram. The four laſt feet. © 0 0 0 0 0 © 0 
End, 


2. Pherecratian.. 8. D. 8. 
3. Adonic. D. S8. 


_ un ( —ͤ—̃— 222 2 210 


bics. 
i More exact, 2. and 4. I. or T.) 
he qua- Ordinary, f having in the 4 In the uneven alſo p1 
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7 1. Glyconic. . . . + » + 3+S. . 
7 . . 2. Aſclepiad. 2 2 2 0 0 „ „ 8. D. D. V 
Choriambics. 3 Alcaics. 2 © „„ „ @ © 3 . 2 D. [ D. 2) 
4. Alcmanian. 2 © 6 „ + „ 8. D. g 8 0 SP 2\ 

1. Phaleucian. 2 06 5 0 „ „ . D. — . © © © © ® 2 

i Of eleven 42 e 00.0 8-0-0. C. 8. o C E. „ „ „ „ „ 
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ALL VERSES MAY BE REDUCED TO THREE SO RTS, N. 
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DIFFERENT SPECIES or VERSE 


2. Cara Deum ſoboles, magnum [Jovis incrementum. IA. 


5 21. Vos precor vulgus ſilentum, voſque ferales Deos. Sen. 


25 · Seu plures hyemes, ſeu tribuit Jupiter ultimam. Hor. 


„B X. A M ÞP L 8 


.OF THE 


Contained in the foregoing Table according to 
the correſpondent ons. 


1. Ab Jove principium, Muſæ ! Jovis omnia pl a» Virg. 


3. Non ſolet ingeniis ſumma nocere dies. Ovid. 


4. Pulvis & umbra ſumus. Her, 


5- Munera lætitiamque Dei. Virg. 
5. Luminibuſque prior rediit vigor. Beech. 


| 7+ O fortes pejoraque paſſi, Hor. 


8. Quamvis Pontica pinus. 1d. 
9. Gaudia pelle. Boetb. 


10. Phaſelus ille quem videtis hoſpites. Catul, 


11, Pars fanitatis velle ſanari fuit. Sen. 
12. Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. Ter. 


13. Sed non videmus manticæ quod in tergo eſt, Catul. 
14. Fortuna non mutat genus. Hor. | 
15. Muſe Jovis nate. | 

16. Truditur dies die. Hor. 

17. Ades Pater ſupreme. Prad. 

18. Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta. Hor. 


| *. Pars ſanitatis velle ſanari fuit. Sen. 


19. Novæque pergunt interire Lunæ. Hor. 
20, Pecuniam' in loco negligere, maximum interdum eſt luerum. Ter. 


22. Nam ſi remittent quippiam Philumenam dolores. Ter, 


23. Ignotus moritur fibi, Sen. 
24. Mæcenas atavis edite regibus. Hor. 


26. O quam glorifica luce coruſcas 

27. Ni te plus oculis meis amarem. Catul. 
28. Creſcit indulgens fibi dirus hydrops. vr. 
29. Audire magnos jam videor duces. Hor. 


30. Præter atrocem animum Catonis. Hor. 


31. Quanti caſus humana rotant. Sen. 
32. Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tahernas, 
IS Regumque turres : 'd beate Sexti, . 
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THE. 


SECOND TABLE| 


or THE 


MIXTURE or LATIN VERS 
WW Cornpolltot 


With the fi gures referrin g to the precedent table, to 
point out the examples. 


1. . 
11. 12. Iambic Trimeters, 
13. Scazons. 
1 Frequently 21. Trochaics. 
8 3 i 124. Aſclepiads. 
= 27. Phaleucians, 
l | 31. Anapæſtics. 
5 of one ſort, 14. Tambic Dimeters. 
MONOKNAON. 23. Giyconics, 
28. Sapphics. 
4+ Archilochians, 
3. Pentameters. 
ts 9. Adonics. 


Leſs frequently 


Very ſeldom 


3. Pentameter. 
4. Archilochian. 
7. Dactyl. Tetram 
In 33 © 10. Trimeter pure. 
| two verſes, 11. Trimeter. | 14. Dimeter. 

; Of two 9 16. Dim. def. 19. Trrim. defect. 

| ſorts, | 23. Glyconic. 24. Aſclepiad. 
iN 23- Heptam. 33. Trim. Archil, 


I 1. 142 Three Aſclepiads. 


1. Hexam. 


. 


call CARMEN, are verſes, either 


23. And one Glyconic. 

1 Three Sapphics. 

po And one Adonics 
"1% Trimeter. . 


a 3 


. mergogagms. 


Of ſeveral ſorts, < 
LIIOATKNAON. | 


Compoſitions in verſe, which the Lating 


Hen derten 4. Archilochian. 
Tgipeopoy, 14. Dimeter perfect. 
ſeldom uſed. © E Glyconic. 


Of 
three 
ſorts, 
| e 


24+ Aſclepiad. 
25. Great Coriambic, 
24. Aſclepiad. 
SS I. J 24. Aſclepiad. 
four verſes, 8. Pherecratian. 
TET&AG goyoy. 23. Glyconic. 
29. 
: = 78. C Alcaic ode. 
5 30. 


| Exhmple of this mixture of were may be ſeen more nen in the 71 
2 4 art. 34, 5, and 6. 
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